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CHAR LXXIL 

The Hiftory of the Carthaginians^ to the 
JlruStion of Carthage by the Romans* 

SECT. VIIL 

The Hiftory of the Carthaginians^ from the Taking of 
Capua by Hannibal, to the HeftruBion of Carthage iy 
jEmilianus. 

H annibal had no fooner poflcfled himfelf of 
Capua, than he attempted to make himfelf mafter 
of Neapolis. But the Neapolitans being proof 
againft all his efforts, he advanced to Nola, and fummoned 
that city, threatening its inhabitants with the utmoft extre- 
mities, if they did not immediately furrender. The fenate 
were wholly in the Roman intereft; but the Carthaginians 
being mailers of the open country, and in high reputation 
by the advantages they had gained, the populace was en- 
tirely at Hannibal’s devotion. The former, therefore, in 
order to carry their point, preten^jed to be in a difpolition 
to furrender the city to Hannibal ; but at the fame time in- 
finuated, that before this could be done, it would be proper 
to come to fome terms of agreement with that general. By 
entering into a negociation with the Carthaginian, the fe- 
Vou XVL 3 nau 
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^ The Hiftory of the Caf^gimans. 

natc gained time tp difpatch an exprefs to Marcellus, the 
Roman praetor, who informed him of the abfolute necef- 
(ity of marching inftantly to their relief. ' Marcellus, .leav- 
ing Calilinum, where he was then polled, advanced to Ga- 
latia 5 and, havmg pafled the Vulturnus, moved with fur- 
prifing celerity, through the diftrids of Satricula and Tre- 
bb, in order to fuccour Nola. Hannibal retired upon his 
approach, and made a frefh attempt upon Neapolis, but 
without elFeifl. Afterwards he laid fiege to Nuceria, yind 
ftarved it to a furrender. Then he again approached Nola, 
and encamped before it : but the town was fecured by L, 
Bantius, whom the Romans had gained to their interell by 
a prefent of a fine horfe, and five hundred bigati (A). 
Hannibal laid Acerne in allies, the inhabitants abandoning 
it upon his approach. From thence he moved to Cafili- 
num, which he ordered to be attacked by a body of Gse- 
tulians, ujider the command of their captain ifalca : but 
they being rcpulfedj as well as a large Carthaginian detach- 
ment, headed by Maherbal, Hannibal w^as obliged to turn 
the fiege into a blockade. After this difpofition, he left 
fmall body of troops to guard his lines, and put his army 
into winter-cj Liar tens at Capua \ 

pha» Here it w^as, according to Livy, tliat tliofe foldicrs, who 
furesojCa- had long been inured to the greatcfl fatigues, and braved 
tnolt formidable dangers, were vanquifijed by luxury, 
Hannibal ^ fuc’ceflion of plcafurcs, with w hich the minds of the 

Capuans, who were immerfed in a profufion of the moll 
charming delights, had long been corrupted : but the fre- 
quent defeats that general afterw^ards gave ilie Romans, the 
. fevcral towms he reduced in fight of the Koman armies, 

the bravery with which he maintained himfelf in Italy for 
fourteen years after this event, in fpitc of the continued ef- 
forts of the enemy, will not admit of fiich a fuppofition. 
Livy himfelf points out a caufe of the declenfion of the 
Carthaginian affairs in Italy, different from the delights of 
Capua 

We have before obferved, that the fenate and people of 
Carthag*e ordered four ihoulbtid Niimidian horfe, forty elc- 

* Diod. Sic. lib. xxvi. in Excerpt. Valef. Liv. lib. xxiii. cap. 14, 
19. Plut. in Marcel. Paul. Orof. lib, iv. cap j6. b Liv. lib, 

xxiii. c.np. 13. & cap. 3Z. Idem, lib. xxvi. Zonar. ubi fup. 

(A) The bigati, or nummi quadrigati, or numml quadfi- 
bigati, were filver pieces of mo- gad, others with that of one 
ney, with the figure of acha- drawn by two pair of horfes, as 
riot drawn by a pair of horfes we learn from Pliny, 
ilamped upon them; and the 
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pbants, and a confiderable body of Spanifti infantry, with ThepritJcU 
a large fum of money, to be lent to Italy, in order to en- pat caufe 
able Hannibal to maintain and extend his conquefts. Had 
this ample fupply been remitted with an expedition equal 
to the fpirit with which it was granted, the Romans would fairs. 
have had no opportunity of refle^ling upon Hannibal, on 
account of his condudl at Capua. That general would, in 
all human probability, have obliged the haughty rival of 
th:: Carthaginian republic to fubmit to the fuperior force of 
his arms in the next campaign : but, notwithftanding the 
influence of the Barcinian faction, Hanno, and his adhe- 
rents, found means not only to retard the march of the in- 
tended fuccours, but even to diminilh their force. Mago, 
through the artifices of that infatuated party, could obtain 
an order for no more than twelve thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand five hundred horfe ; and even with this body of 
troops he was fent to Spain. Hannibal being deferted by 
his, country, through the intrigues of a profligate and aban- 
. doned faction, wd'io had refolved to facrifice the flate to 
their private refeniment, found himfelf obliged to a<St on 
the defenfive, his army being reduced to twenty-fix thou- 
fand foot, and nine thoufand horfe. As the Romans, there- 
fore, notwithftanding the difficulties to which they were 
reduced, fent every year two confular armies into the field, 
fully recruited, and in good order ; as neither the Gauls 
nor Italians were natural allies of the Carthaginians, and 
confequently would fcarce fail of abandoning them, as foon 
as fortune began to declare againft them ; there is no oc- 
cafion to have recourfe to the pleafures of Capua, in order 
to account for Hannibal’s being driven from Italy. 

At the return of fpring, Hannibal drew his forces out 
of their winter-quarters, and refumed the fiege of Cafili- 
num. He did not, however, pufti it on with vigour, know- 
ing that the place muft foon furrender through want of 
provifions. The famine raged fo grievoufly amongft the 
citizens, that they were obliged, for feme time, to feed upon 
the moft loathfome animals. Valerius Maximus relates, 
that one of them gave another a hundred Roman denarii for 
a fingle moufe ; which fupported him till Hannibal granted 
the garrifon a capitulation ; but the perfon who fold it, in 
the mean time, perifhed with hunger. Marcellus not be- 
ing able to raife the fiege, on account of an inundation of 
the Vulturnus, the troops in gaflrifon were forced to have 
recourfe to Hannibars clemency ; who, in confideration of 
the gallant defence they had made, permitted them to 
march out of the town, upon every freeman’s paying feven 
ounces of gold. He reftored Cafiliiium to the Campanians, 
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leaving a Carthaginian garrifpn of feven hundred men to 
defend the place againft the Romans, in cafe they ihould 
attack it after his departure, 'lo complete the reduftion 
of that part of Italy, he befieged Petelia, the only city of 
that nation which held out againfl him. The Peteliani im- 
mediately applied ro the Romans for fuccours in the moft 
preHi ng manner ; but the perplexed Rate of affairs would 
not permit the republic to yield them any affiflance. Ne- 
verthelefs, they defended themfelves for feveral months 
againfl the repeated attacks of the whole Carthaginian army 
with incredible bravery and refolution ^ 

7heftateof During thefe tranfadions in Italy the war was carried on 
eff^irsiu with great vigour in Spain. For fome time Afdrubal, the 
Carthaginian general,. kept himfelf upon the defenfive, not 
being in a condition to face either the Roman fleet under 
Publius Scipio, or the land forces commanded by Cneius. 
At laft, receiving a reinforcement of four thoufand foot 
and five hundred horfefrom Carthage, he ventured to move 
out cf the fortrclfcs wherein he had polled himfelf, and ad- 
vanced towards the enemy’s camp. He likewife gave or- 
ders to have his fleet refitted, to protetl the maritime parts 
of the Carthaginian provinces, and the adjacent iflandi, 
from all infuUs of the enemy 5 but before this was in a con- 
■ dirion to put to fea, he received intelligence, that feveral 
captains of fhips had deferted to the Romans Thefe cap- 
tains, it feems, had been feverely reprimanded for aban- 
doning the fleet upon the Iberus, through cowardice, lad 
year; which reproof they not being able to brook, had from 
that time mt<{itated a revolt from the Carthaginians. They 
endeavoured alfo to excite the Carthefians to"" a defedion ; 
in which attempt they ib far fucceeded, that feveral towns 
withdrew' their obedience to the Carthaginians, and another, 
thutrefufed ro join them, was reduced by force. This un - 
expeded rebellion proved very prejudicial to Ablrubal, and 
a lealonable diverfion in favour of the Romans ; for the 
Carthaginian general advanced, at the head of his whole 
army, into the enemy’s territories, with a defign to attack 
Galbus, the Cartiiefian general, who lay encamped under 
the wallsbf the town he bad lately poflefled himfelf of. He 
therefore firft ordered his. light-armed troops to reconnoitre 
the rebels and draw them to an engagement, detaching im- 
mediately afterwards part of his infantry to ravage the neigh- 
bouring country, -and cut 6 ff all the ftraggling parties of the 
enemy. By which means many of the Carthefians were 

cLiv. lib. xxiii. c«ip. ao Appian. in Hannib. S. Ju|. Frontin. 
Stm. lib* iv. cap. 5. Plut. in Mveei. S: Haimib, 

killed, 
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lulled, others put to flight, and their camp ^/Faulted at the 
fame time. However, their forces being very numerous, 
they were fo far from being terrified at this motion, that 
they inftantly iflfued out of their camp in a body, dancing 
after their manner, with an intention to fall dire<ftly upon 
the Carthaginians. This fudden impulfe of courage fo 
damped the fpirits of Afdrubal's main body, with which he 
Was advancing to attack Galbus’s camp, that he thought 
proper to take pofi: on an eminence of difficult accefs, and 
rendered more fo by a river, which fecured him from the 
enemy. Here he was rejoined by the above mentioned de- 
tachments, equally intimidated at the enemy^s approach. 
And, tinder fuch terrible apprehenfions were the Carthagi- 
nians at this jun(2urc, that, alrhough their camp might have 
been confidcred as inacccffiblcv Af%ubal fortified it with 
an entrenchment, in order to fecure it the more efie£l:ua}Iy 
from all attempts of the Barbarians. Some fkirmifhes hap- 
pened whilfl the two armies lay fo near one another ; but 
without any confiderable lofs on either fide. Livy fays, that 
the Nuniidian cavalry were not fo good as the Carthefian, 
nor the Mauritanian dartmen fo expert as the Carthefian 
targetteers ; who in a<tf ivity were equal to, and in ftrength, 
as well as courage, excelled them. Galbus, finding it im- 
poffiblc either to draw the enemy out of their camp, or force 
the entrenchment, feized upon Afena, a town where Af- 
drubal had fixed his principal magazine, when he firft en- 
tered upon the Car^fian frontiers, and eafily made him-^ 
felf mailer of the ^en country. AfdrubaJ, finding that 
the enemy, elated with their fuccefs, foon after difperfed 
themfelvcs in fmall parties over the country, and negie£led 
all difcipline, both in their detachments and their camp, ad- 
vanced from his trenches, with his army drawn up in^rder 
of battle, and immediately fell upon them. The Carthe- 
fians, not expedling fo fudden an attack, and having a great 
part of their forces then draggling about the country, were 
eafily routed by the Carthaginians, who continued the flaugh- 
ter great part of the day. In fliort, the whole body of the 
Barbarians in the camp, except a fmali party, that efcaped 
by a vigorous effort to the mountains and woods, was put 
to the Lvord ; a difafter which threw the Carthefians into 
fucb con fler nation, that the next day the whole nation fub- 
mitted to Afdrubal. Soon after this acflion a courier arrived 
from Carthage, with orders to* Afdrubal to begin bis march 
for Italy without delay. The Sparjiards, upon the publica- 
tion of this order, confidcred the Carthaginians as not in 
a condition to prote£l them ; and of couffe turned thdr eyes 
towards the Romans. Afdrubal, therefore, difpatched an 
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cxprcfs to Carthage, giving the republic an account how 
prejudicial the bare rumouf of his departure had been ; at 
the fame time adding, that if the late orders were put in 
execution, the Romans would be mafters of Spain before 
he had palTed the Ibeius. Notwithftanding which remon- 
^rance the Rate of Carthage perfided in its former refolu- 
tion, efteeming it a matter of the utmoR confequence to 
fupport Hannibal. However, it fo far complied with Af- 
drubars requeft, as to fend Himilco, with a powerful army, 
and a coniidendde naval reinforcement, into Spain, to watch 
the motions of both the natives and the Romans'^. 

Before Afdrubal began his march for Italy, he furnifhed 
himfelf with large fums of money, which he exacted from 
the Spaniards fuhjc£l: to Carthage, being fenfiblc that Han- 
nibal could never bavel'cnched the Alps had he not been 
powerfully fupported by g(dd At Jail, having got all things 
in readinefs for the enterprize, he affcmbleii all his forces, 
and advanced to the Iberus. in the mean time he received 
intelligence that the Romans, apprifed of his approach, had 
inveded Ibera, a town deriving its name from the river on 
which it flood, and the richcil in all thaf parr of Spain. To 
oblige them, therefore, to raife that dege, he fat down be- 
fore another town, which had lately fubmitted to the Ro- 
mans. This expedient had the defired efTccfl: \ for the Ro- 
mans, leaving Ibera, encamped on a fpot about five miles 
diftant from him. ‘I bc confequence of this a6lion was a 
decifivebattle, wherein Afdrubal gave ptoofs of extraordinary 
military genius, though fortune declared againfl him. Ihe 
Spaniards in his army difliking an Italian .expcflition , fled 
at the firft onfel ; the Mauritanian and Numidian horfc 
made but a faint refidance ; fo that the rout was general, 
and the daughter dreadful. Aftlrubal performed all that 
could be expedled from the mod confummate general ; he 
continued to give his orders wi\h the greated prefence of 
mind, and to animate his men by his example ; but not be- 
ing able to rally bis troops, he found himfelf obliged to 
abandon the field of battle and bis camp to the enemy, to- 

f ether with the vafl fums of money he had amad’ed the 
talian expedition. According to Eutropius and Orofius, 
the Carthaginians had twenty-five thoufand men killed, and 
ten thoufand taken pj-ifoners in the adiion. Zonaras inti- 
mates, that Cneius was fo pqfled with his army, that very 
few of the Carthaginians found it poflible to efcape- After 
this blovir, all the Spaniards, who had before bden wavering 


d Folyb. lib^ vfii. Liv. Hb. xxiii. cap« Fior. lib. ii< cap- 6$ 
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in their fidelity to Carthage, declared for the vi6lors Af- 
drubal, in the mean time, collecting the remains of his 
ihattercd army, was fo far from being in a contiitinn to at- . 
tempt fuccouring Hannibal, that he found it difiicult to 
maintain himfelf in Spain 

Himilco, who commanded the Carthaginian forces be- ^he Car» 
fore Petelia, pufhed on the fiege of that place with great 
vigour, battering the walls with the utmoll fury, and ha- 
raffing the garrifon by continual aflaults. However, the 
Peteliani defended thernfelves in a very gallant manner, de- 
ftroying great numbers of the befiegers, though they were 
but a handful of men : but what greatly contiibuted to the 
defence of the place was the bravery of the women, who 
diftinguifhed thernfelves as much as the men on tins occa- 
fion. They made frequent fallies, burnt the enemy’s works, 
and then retired triumphantly into the town. Notwilh^ 
ftanding thefe efforts, Hannibal having cut off all commu- 
nication betwixt them and the neighbouring country, they 
were fo greatly prefied by famine, that they found them- 
fclves obliged to fend all the ufelcfs people out of the city, 
who were immediately butchered by the Carthaginians in 
fight of the gitnifon. At lafl they made a Tally with their 
whole force ; but the great ell part, through hunger and fa- 
tigue, not having ftrength enough cither to ufe their arms, 
or retire into the town, wvre put to the fword. However, 
eight hundred cut their way through the enemy, and ef- 
caped in a body to the Romans ; wlio, after the conclufion 
of this war, reinltared them in their former polfelfions, and 
always took care to diltinguiih them by particular marks of 
efleem ^ 

After the red uClion of Petelia, Hannibal, being rejoined iike» 
by Himilco’s detachment, advanced to Confentia, which ^enua^Cro* 
foon furrendered. Locri opened its gates upon the firft w/ 
fummons, the principal citizens having for fome time kept other 
a fecret correfpondcncc with the Brutii, wdio had joined the diiejm 
Carthaginian army. Croton, which tvas in a manner de- 
ferted by its inhab tants, and feveral other cities of Magna 
Grsecia, followed their example. Rhegium, tlrough at- 
tacked by Hannibal with all his forces, baffled all the efforts 
of the Carthaginians. Sicily, in the mean time, wavered 
in its fidelity to the Romans, the defeat at Cannx giving 
fuch an idea of the Carthaginian powder, that it couKl not 
avoid difeovering an inclination to follow the example of 

® Liv. nbi fupra, cap. 29. Died. Sic. lib. xxyi in Excerpt. Valef. 

Appian. Flor. Eutrop. Orof. Zonap &c. ubi fnpra. t Liv. hb, 
xxiii. cap. 35. Appian. in Iberic. Val. Max, lib. vi. cap* 6. Plut. 
ubi fupra. 
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the Italians. Even the family of liiero was not entirely 
free from this ^difpofiuon ; for Gelon, the heir apparent to 
the crown of Syracufe, defpifing liiero’s old age, declared 
for Hannibal ; and had not death taken him off fo fuddenly, 
that Hiero himfelf was fufpeacd of haftening his fate, he 
might have made a powerful diverfion in favour of the 
"Carthaginians 

In the mean time a courier arrived at Carthage from the 
army in Spain, with letters from Afdrubal, importing, that 
he had fufFered a total defeat, and that the greateft part of 
Spain had revolted to the Romans. Xhe fenate and people 
were thunder-ftruck at this melancholy advice, which, for 
the prefent, dii'eoncerted all their meafures. Mago was 
upon the point of ferting out lor Italy, with a reinforcement 
of twelve thoufand foot, fifteen hundred horfe, twenty ele- 
phants, and a thouland talents of filver : but his departure, 
upon the reception of this mortifying intelligence, was coun- 
termanded, and he was ordered to hohl himfelf in readi- 
nefs to embark for Spain at a ntinute’s warning. Whilft 
mattcrs.were in this agitation at Carthage, ambalfadors ar- 
Tivcd from Sardinia, inviting the Carthaginians, in the name 
of Ham pfi corn, who at that time bore the chief command, 
and the other Sardinian prime nobility, to fend over a body 
of troops, in order to take poficlFion of that ifland. Thefe 
ambafladors infinuated, that the Romans had fcarce any 
forces there ; that the old prajtor Cornelius had left the 
lilarid-, that anew one, unacquainted with the genius of the 
Sardi, was expeded ; that the Sardi were tired of the Ro- 
man government, and extremely incenfed againll their im- 
perious and avaricious mailers, for their grievous exactions; 
m Ihort that nothing was wanting to induce them to fhakc 

^ r 1 A encouragement from feme now- 

crtul uate, that would take them under its protedion. This 
embaiTy revived tlie drooping fpirits of the Carthaginians, 
who immediately fent Mago to Spain with the uforefaid fuc- 
cours and d.fpatched Afdrubal, furnamed Calvus, with 
forces, to fupport the Sardi. 

Whi ft the two potent republics of Carthage and Rome 
were thus contending for fupeiiority, the eyes of all the 
" "'‘■•'•c fixed upon them, Amongft the 

reft, 1 hi.ip king of Macedon had obferved, with great at- 
tention the progrefs of this war. At firft he was equally 
inchnea to both parties; but, finding Hannibal the favou- 
me of fortune, he rcdblved to enter into an offenfive and 
dcfeuCve alltanc^With the Carthaginians. He fem an em- 

» Liv. ubi fupra, cap. 30. Died, Sip. lib, xavi, in Excerpt, Valef. 
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bafly, with Xenophanes, one of his miniftets, at the head 
of it, to Hannibal’s camp in Campania. Thefe ambafla- 
dors happened to fall into the hands of the Romans, and 
were conduced to the praetor'V alerius Laevinus, in his camp 
at Nuccria; but Xenophanes, by his addrefs, pretending he 
came to propofc a treaty of friendihip to the Romans, found 
means to purfiie his route; and, upon his arrival at Han- 
nibal’s head-quarters, concluded a treaty with him, which, 
together with the preamble, was couched in the following 
terms. “ Copy of the treaty concluded between Hannibal, 
general of the Carthaginian army, Mago, Myrcan, Barmo- 
car, all the fenators of Carthage, together with the whole 
body of forces then prefent, on the one fide ; and Xeno- 
phanes, fon of Cleomachus, an Athenian, minifter pleni- 
potentiary of Philip, fon of Demetrius, king of Macedon, 
in his own name, and that of the Macedonian nation and 
their allies, on the other. The articles of this treaty“are 
agreed upon in the mod folemn manner by both the con- 
traaing powers, in the prefence of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Apollo ; of the Dtemon of Carthage. Hercules, and lolaus ; 
of Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; of thofe divinities who are 
confederates with Carthage ; of the Sun, Moon, and Earth; 
of the Rivers, Meadows, and "Waters ; of the tutelary dei- 
ties of Carthage, Macedon, and Greece; and, laftly, of 
thofe deities who, prefiding in war, aflift.ot, and fuperin- 
tend, the figning of the prefent treaty. Hannibal, general 
of the Carthaginian forces, the fenators above mentioned, 
and the whole Carthaginian army, declare this, according 
to the mutual intention of both parties, to be a treaty of 
amity, by virtue of which the contraefing powers are, from 
henceforth, obliged to treat each other as friends and bre- 
thren. In confequence, therefore, of this convention, king 
Philip, the Macedonian nation, and the Greeks their allies, 
engage to defend and fupport, to the utmoft of their power, 
the lords the Carthaginians, Hannibal their general, all the 
fenators and forces with him, all governors of provinces un- 
der the dominion of Carthage, who govern by the fame 
laws, the people of TJtica, and all other cities and nations 
fubjeeff to the Carthaginian empire ; all who bear arms in 
their fervice ; all cities in alliance with them in Italy, Gaul, 
and Liguria ; and all that fhall hereafter become their allies 
in thofe countries. On the other hand, the Carthaginian 
armies, the inhabitants of XJtica, all the cities and flatcs 
fubje£l: to Carthage,* all the Carthaginian allies, and their 
troops, all the nations of Italy, Gaul, and Liguria, that are 
m a ftate of amity with the Carthaginians, or that fliall 
txereaftcr enter into an alliance with them, folemnly oblige 

them- 
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themfelves to prefcrve from all injuries and infults, and Rre^ 
nuoufiy to fupport, Philip king of Macedon, the Macedo^ 
nian nation, together with the Greeks their allies. No 
clandeftine defigns fhall be formed by either party againft 
the other. Both powers (hall, with the Utmoft fmcerity and 
alacrity, a£l: againft the enemies of Carthage and king Phi- 
lip, except fuch kings, cities, or ports, as fhall have con- 
tra£led a friendlhip with either of them. The Romans (hall 
be confidered as a common enemy, till the gods lhall be 
pleafed happily to terminate the war already commenced. 
King Philip, the Macedonian nation, and the Greeks their 
allies, (hall fupply the Carthaginians with all neceflaries, in 
order to carry on this war, in inch manr]er as fliali be here- 
after fettled by a particular convention.' If Heaven fliould 
not vouchfaie fuccefs to the arms of the high allies, but 
they fliould be obliged to enter into a negotiation with the 
enemy, and even conclude a peace with them, they fhall 
all be comprehended in that treaty. The Romans ftiall ne- 
ver be permitted to have any footing in the ifland of Cor- 
cyra, nor to exercife any dominion over the inhabitants of 
Apollonia, hpidamnus, Pharus, Dimales, Parthenia, with 
its territories, and Alintania. They fhall be obliged to de- 
liver up to Demetrius Pharius all his friends and relations, 
who fhall be found in any part of their dominions. If the 
Romans ftiall hereafter declare war againft either of the con- 
tra<il:ing powers, they fhall mutually aliiftcach other, as oc- 
cafioii fhall require. The fame thing fhall be done by both 
parties, if any other power comes to a rupture with either 
. of them, except it be a king, ftate, or city, wdih which the 
other was before in alliance. It ftiall be lawful cither to 
cancel any of the articles of this treaty, or add new ones to 
it, by the mutual confent of both parties, if it ftiall here- 
after be judged expedient fo to do 

Philip's When the Macedonian ambalTadors returned, Hannibal 
amhaja- fent three minifters with them; namJy, Cifco, Buftar, 
JepteThy'^ Mago, in 6rdcr to bring him king Philip’s rutificalioii of 
Ue Ro^ treaty. They had a velfcl waiting for them, privately 

mans, ftationed near the temple of Juno Lacinia, in Calabria ; but 
were fcarce got to fea, w^hen they were dcfciied by the Ro- 
mans. borne light veflels being detached from the Roman 
fquadron, then cruizing off the coalts of Calabria, foon 
came up with them, and obliged the veffcl they were on 
board immediately to furreii^der. In this emergency, Xeno- 
phanes had recourfe to another falfliood, aliening, that all 
the paffes and highways in Campania wxre fo guardc'd by 

Polyb. lib. vii. 
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the Carthagmian parties, that he found it impoffiMe to go 
to Rome : but this artifice did not fucceed. The Cartha- 
ginian minifters were betrayed by their language and habits, 
by which means the Romans difcovered the whole fecret, 
fent both the Carthaginian and Macedonian 'ambafladors 
prifoners to Rome, and took meafures to avert the ftorm 
with which they were threatened from this formidable alli- 
ancc h ^ 

About this time Hannibal received intelligence, that the ef/te Car^ 
Campanians, who had alTembled an army of fourteen thou- ikaginitat 
fand men to a£fc in favour of the Carthaginians, had been off air 5 go 
entirely defeated by Gracchus at Hamae ; to which place 
they had advanced, in order to feize upon Cumae. They ^ndland^ 
loft on this occafion above two thoufand men, together with « 
Marius Alfius their commander, and thirty-four ftandards. 

He, therefore, immediately, marched to Hamae ; but upon 
his arrival, found only the carcafes of the Campanians, who 
fell in the laft a£lion, with which the ground was ftrewed, 
the enemy having retired, immediately after the battle, to 
Cumse. Hannibal reoccupied his former camp upon Mount 
Tifata ; but, at tlie felicitation of the Campanians, after 
having ravaged all the country about Cumae, he laid fiegc 
to that city. Having applied a huge wooden tower to the 
walls of the place, he made a vigorous aftault : but the Ro- 
man conful, who had throu n himfclf into the town, ere£led 
one that was higher, and polled men in it, who difeharged 
a great number of fluming torches, befides a vaft quantity 
of other combuftible materials, upon the befiegers. Thefe 
efforts put the Carthaginians into diforder ; w^hich being 
obferved by the garrifon, a ilrong party fallied out of the 
town, routed and purfued them to their camp, at the dif- 
tance of a mile. Next clay the Carthaginian drew up 
his army betwixt his camp and the town, in order to draw 
the Romans to an engagement j but the conful declining a 
battle, he immediately decamped, and tookpoft again upon 
Mount Tifata. During thefe tranfat^fions, Hanno w^as de- 
feated at Grumentum ir Lucania by T. Sempronius Longus, 
and loft four thoufind men, befides forty-one military en- 
figns. After this check, Kanno abandoned Lucania to the 
enemy, and retreated into the country of the Brutii. Upon 
thefe repeated inftanccs of ill fuccefs, three towns of the 
Hifpini revolted from the Carthaginians to the Romans, who 
took a thoufand prifoners, and caufed them all to be fold 
unde the fpear. A little before thefe difallers happened, 

Afdr ubal, furnamed Calvus, failed from Carthage, with the 

* Juftin. lib. xxix. cap. 4. Liv. ubi fopra. cap. 34. 
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srmatQ^nt under his command^ for Sardinia ; fcut received 
great damage from a ftorm in his paflage, and was obliged 
to put in at one of the ports of the Balearic iflands. Here 
he ftaid feme time, in order to refit his fleet ; a delay which 
gave the Romans an opportunity to make head againft the 
Carthaginians in Sardinia, and confequently contributed to 
the overthrow Afclrubal foon after received in that iflan'd 
Philip, king of Macedon, being informed, that his am- 
bafladors, together with the Carthaginian miniflers fent by 
Hannibal, had fallen into the hands of the Romans, fent 
Heraclitus Scotinus, Crito Berraeus, andSofitheus Magnes, 
three noblemen he could confide in, to conclude a frefh 
treaty with that general, 'lliis fervice they happily per- 
formed ; blit as the fumnier was fpent in this negotiation, 
Philip could not put himfelf foon enough in motion to make 
any diverfion in favour of the Carthaginians. Hannibal' 
therefore now began confiderably to lofc ground. Fabius, 
having palfed the Vulturnus, in conjun£iion with his col- 
league, took the cities of Conibulteria, Trcbuhi, and Sati- 
cula, by alTault, making the Cartlyaginian garrifons pri- 
foners of war. In the mean tiiTie Hannibal kept up a fecret 
correfpondence with the populace of Nola, engaging tliem 
to deliver the city into his hands. This being communicated 
to Fabius, he detached tlie proconful Marccllus with a 
body of troops to garrifon the place, and protect the nobi- 
lity in the Roman intercfl ; and poll ed himfelf betwixt Nola 
and the Carthaginian camp upon Mount Udfata, in order to 
cut off all communication betwixt them, Marcel! us like- 
wife made frequent incui lions into the territories of the 
Hirpini, and the »Samuit€S Caudini, where he committed 
great depredations. Thefe hoffiiidcs induced the Hirpini 
and the Samnites to reproach Hannibal with his indolence, 
telling him, that Mareeilus feemed rather to be the con- 
queror at Cannx than Hannibal. I'o whom the Carthagi- 
nian replied, that as the blow given the Romans at Canute 
hadedipftd all bis other viclories, fo they fhould foon fee 
the glory of that obfcurccl by another more illuffrious at- 
chievcnicnt. Tluni difmiffing them with magtiificent pre- 
fents, he advanced tov/ardvS Nola, after having left a fuffi- 
cient body of troops to guard his camp on Mount Tifata. 
Upon his approach, ’he fent lianm>, with a detachment of 
forces, to perfuade the Nolans to furrender their city to the 
Carthaginians. By prcrmilvion of Marccllus, he had a con- 
ference with Herennius Bafius, and Fieri ns Petrius, two 
perfons of the firfl: diftindion in the place j but without ef- 

^ Biv. lib, xxiii, cap, 35, &feq. Plut. in Hannib. 
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fed. Hannibal therefore, furroumUng the city, made the 
neceffary difpofitions for attacking it with the utmoft vigour ; 
which Marcellus obferving, faliicd out upon his forces with 
fuch fury, that the aclion muft have become general, had 
not the combatants on both fides been obliged to retire by a 
violent ftorm. Two days after this tranfaclion a bloody 
engagement happened within a mile of Nola, wherein the 
Carthaginians were driven from the field. They loft, on 
this occafion, fifty thoufand men killed upon the fpot ; and 
had fix hundred taken prifoners. A body of near thirteen 
hundred Spanifli and Numldian horfe, immediately after 
this defeat, deferted to the Romans. Fabius, now laying 
afide his ufual caution, penetrated into the very lieart of 
Campania; and hearing of Hannibars retreat into Apulia, 
moved towards Capua, deftroying all the country, as he 
advanced, with fire and fword h 

In the mean time, Afdiubal being detained in one of the The Car- 
ports of the Balearic illands, Manlius landed his forces at ihaginians 
Caralis ; and, upon a Review, found them to confift of twen- 
ty-two thoufand foot, and twelve hundred horfe. At the 
head of this army he marched into the enemy’s territories, nia, ^ 
and encamped near Hampficora, the Sardinian general, 
who, being gone into the diftri£l of the Fclliti Sardi, to 
afTemblc all the youth able to bear arms, in order to rein- 
force his troops, had left his fon Hioftus to command in 
his abfcnce. Hioftus, being an impetuous youth, ventured 
an engagement with Manlius, wherein he had the misfor- 
tune to be defeated, leaving three thoufand of his men 
killed upon the fpot, and three bundled were taken prifoners. 

The body afi'embled by Hampficora, upon this difafter, im- 
mediately difperfed into the woods and fields ; but at laft 
retired to a city called Cornus, the capital of the aforefaid 
diftrift. Sardinia now muft have been totally loft, had not 
Afdrubal arrived in the critical moment with the forces 
fent from Carthage for the fupport of the Sardi. Hampfi- 
cora joined him with all the Sardinian troops he could af- 
fembie: and, immediately after this jundlon, the confe- 
derates advanced into the territories of the Roman allies, 
plundering the country through which they moved. Their 
intention was to have marched diredly to Caralis, and 
feize upon that capital ; but Manlius intercepted them be- 
fore they could put their defign in execution. After fomc 
^flight Ikirmilhes betwixt the advanced guards of the two 
armies, a general adion enfued, wherein the Sardi were 

* hjv. uhi fupra, cap. 38—48 Appian. in Hannib. Pint, in 
Hannib. in Fab. & in MarcclJ. Flor. lib. ii. cap. 6 , LttCi Arnpeh 
in lib. Memorial, cap. 46, 

foon 
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foon put to the rout \ but the Carthaginians continued the 
fight ^ith extraordinary bravery> info'much that the viftory 
hung long in fufpenfe. However, they were at laft entirely 
defeated, and difperfed beyond a poflibility of rallying. 
Twelve thoufand of the San'i and Cai thaginians fell in this 
battle 5 and feven hundred of both nations were taken pri- 
foners. Mago, a near relation of Hannibal ; Hanno, an- 
other Carthaginian nobleman, the chief promoter of all 
the troubles in Sardinia; and Afdrubal the general, were 
in the number of the latter : but Hioftus, the ton of Hamp- 
ficora, was killed ; a circum (lance which threw his father 
into fuch an excefs of grief, that he laid violent hands on 
himfelf. The fliattered remains of the Carthaginian and 
Sardinian army fled to Cornus, and, almofl upon the firft 
fummons of the conqueror, furrendered at diferetion. All 
the cities and fortrefTes likewife, either in the Carthaginian 
jurifdiclion, or that of Hampficora, in a few days fubmit- 
ted to Manlius ; who foonfet fail from Caralis for the coafl 
of Italy, with the prlfoners, as well as the vafl booty, he 
had acquired in this fuccefsful expedition 
^he Car- Afdrubal had no fooner landed his troops in Sardinia, than 
thaginians he fent the fleet back to Africa, the admiral of which, in 
ysorfttd at paffage, was attacked by a Roman fquadron of ftfty 
fail, under the command of T. Otacilius the praetor ; who, 
having ravaged the maritime part of the territory of Car- 
thage, was fleering his courfe towards Sardinia, inqueft of 
this very fleet. The Romans took feven Carthaginian gal- 
lies, with their crews, the reft efcaping by fetting all their 
fails and bearing away. About this time Bomilcar arrived 
at Locri, with a reinforcement of troops, forty elephants, 
and a confidcrable fupply of provifions and military ftores, 
from Carthage. After a ftiort ftay, he joined Hanno, who 
lay encamped in the country of the Brtitii. This general had 
cfcaped being taken by Appius, who fuddenly pafled the 
Streights of Reggio, and advanced to the gates of Locri, 
in order to furprife him. Appius took poll in the neigh- 
bourhood of Locri, immediately after Bomiicar’s departure ; 
fo that the city, being abandoned by the Carthaginians, 
opened its gates to him. However, he mifled his principal 
aim, and, without making any new attempts, foon after re- 
turned to Meflana. 

State of The Carthaginians fuftained this year a very confiderable 
affairs in lofs in Spain. Afdrubal, <Mago, and Hamilcar, the fon of^ 
Bomilcar, three Carthaginian generals, befieged llliturgis, 

m Liv. ubi fupra, cap. 40 — 4*1. Flor; lib. ii. cap. 6. Orof. lib, 
xv. cap. 16. Sil. Ital. lib. xii, Eutrop. lib> iii* Zonar, lib. lx. cap. 5, 
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•ckrhicli had revolted. The Romans, with much difficulty, 
forced their way through the enemy’s three camps, and re- 
lieved their allies when they were upon the point of fur- 
rendering for want of a fupply. This encouraged the Sci- 
pios to hazard a battle with the Carthaginians, whofe army 
confifted of fixty thoufand men, though their’s did not 
amount to above fixteen thoufand, AfdrubaFs camp, be- 
ing by far the moft confiderable, was firft attacked by the 
Romans, Mago and Hamilcar advanced, each of them at 
the head of his refpedive corps, to fupport him : but not- 
withllanding the inequality of numbers, the Carthaginian 
camps were forced, and their army routed, with the lofs of 
above Gxteen thoufand men upon the fpot, three thoufand 
made prifoners, five elephants flain, befides a thoufand 
horfes, fixty military enfigns, and five elephants taken. 

The confequence of this defeat was the raifing the fiege of 
IlIituTgis, from whence the Carthaginians retired with pre- 
cipitation to Indibilis, and in a ftiort time found means to 
recruit their forces out of the Spanifli provinces fo effe£lu- 
ally, that they ventured another engagement wdth the Sci- 
pios. But their unhappy fate ftili attending them, Ithey 
were vanquifhed again, and driven out of the field of bat- 
tle, with the lofs of thirteen thoufand men killed in the ac- 
tion and the purfuit. Three thoufand prifoners, above forty 
ftandards, and nine elephants, fell into the hands of the 
vi£lors. After this battle, adds Livy, almoll all the dif- 
ferent nations of Spain revolted to the Romans 

No confiderable events happened during the time the troops 
troops on both fides lay in winter-quarters. The citadel of 
Croton, however, was abandoned to the people of Locri, 
allies of the Carthaginians, after the conclufion of the cam- ^^inter^ 
paign. Hannibal took up his winter-quarters at Arpi, and quarters, 
the conful Sempronius fixed his at Luceria. Each com- 
mander kept a watchful eye upon his antagonift, and en- 
deavoured to animate his men, the Carthaginian and Ro- 
man parties frequently Ikirmilhing with one another 

About this time Hannibal found means to raife commo- Hannibal 
tions in Sicily, which turned out greatly to his advantage, com^ 
After the death of Hiero, by feveral artful fieps, he fixed 
his grandfon Hieronymus w^ho fucceeded him in the king- 
dom of Syracufe, in the interefl of the Carthaginians. Some 
authors relate, that this young prince reigned only thirteen 
months j that after he came to, the crown, he fliewed a 

^ Idem, ibid. Vide & F!or. Eutrop. Orof. & Zonar. ubi fupra, 
lit & in Not. Oudendorp. in S. Jul. Front. Strat. lib. ii. cap. 3. ex. 1. 

• Liv» lib. xxiv, cap. 1—4. 
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moft abandoned difpoCtion; and that many prodigies at 
Syracufe preceded bis acce0ion. Polybius, however, differs 
from thefts authors in relation to his chara^lerj though he 
allows that he was a weak and unjufl princ^. Soon after 
he had entered into a league with Hannibal, and the flate. 
of Carthage, he was affafimated by the direction of Indi* 
gimines, one of the officers of his guards 

The Capuans, hearing of the great preparations made in 
all the Roman provinces for the vigorous profecution of this 
war, no lefs than eighteen legions being defliued for the 
fervice of the current year, were thrown into a great con- 
fternation, efpecially as they knew thcmfelves to be ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the Romans. They, therefore, in the 
moft preffing terms, intreated Hannibal to march immedi- 
ately to their affiftance, and prevent the Ptomans from in- 
verting their city. Hannibal, in compliance with their re- 
queft, advanced with all expedition to Mount Tifata, near 
Capua, where he had encamped the former year. Here he 
left a body of Spaniards and Numidians to defend the ad- 
vantageous fpot of ground he poflefled, and fent a detach- 
ment to reinforce the garrifon of Capua. Then he march- 
ed to the lake Avernus, under pretence of facrificing to the 
gods, but in reality to attempt furprifing.Puteoli, into which 
Fabius had fome time before thrown a body of troops. 
Having ravaged the territory of Cumae, as far as the pro- 
montory of Mifenum, heprefented hiinfelf before Puteoli, 
and fumnioned the garrifon, confifting of fix tboufand men, 
to furrencler: but finding the Romans determined to de- 
fend themfelves to the laft extremity, and that the place 
was almoft impregnable, he thought proper to retire. 
Soon after this difappointment, the populace of NoJa, upon 
his approach towards their city, deli red Hannibal to fend 
fome forces to defend them againfi the fenate, who were 
friends to the Romans: but Marceilus having with great 
difficulty parted the Vulturnus, reinforced the garrifon of 
Nola with fix tboufand foot, and three hundred horfe, there- 
by prevented the Carthaginian from being 2 fdmitted into 
the place. In the mean time Hanno, marching out of the 
country of the Briitii, encamped within three miles of Be- 
neventum, upon the river Calor : Gracchus being informed 
of this motion, advanced at the bead of a large detach- 
ment, confifting chiefly of rtaves, and pitched his tents 
within a mile of him. vicinity of the tw^o camps foon 

brought on a general action, wherein the Carthaginians 
were defeated with very confiderable lofs. During thefe 

p ^v. ubi fupra, cap. 4—8. Polyb. lib, vii. in Excerpt. 
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tranfaftions in the neighbourhood of Beneventum, HannU 
bal appeared again before Nola ; but Marcellus, having 
joined the propraetor Pomponius, and ordered Claudius 
Nero, with a ftrong body of horfe, to aflault the enemy’s 
rear, attacked him without hefitation. After a warm dif- 
pute, the Roman gained the advantage, and might have 
entirely overthrown the Carthaginian, could Nero have exe- 
cuted his orders : but that commander having, by fome un- 
forefeen accident, been hindered from coming up with the 
enemy in time, nothing decifive happened on either fide. 
Hannibal foon after drew off his forces from before Nola, 
and retreated towards Tarentum 

Hanno, after the difgrace he had received near Beneven- 
tum, retired into Lucania, where meeting with a body 
of Roman troops, fent by Gracchus to ravage the country, 
he foon difperfed them, putting a great number to the 
fword. Fabius and Marcellus now jointly carried on the 
fiege of Cafilinum, which they puftied fo vigoroufly, that it 
was at lafl obliged to capitulate. Fabius granted them a 
capitulation, the chief article of which was, that they 
fliould have leave to retire to Capua ; but Marcellus, in 
violation of this agreement, maflacred many of them, and 
fent all the reft, except fifty that efcaped to Fabius, pri- 
foners to Rome. The Romans afterwards deftroyed with firt? 
and fword the whole country of the Caudine Samnites, car- 
ried off an immenfe quantity of plunder, and took by ftorm 
the cities Compulteria, Telefia, Compfa, Melae, Fulful2e, and 
Orbitanium. Blandae in Lucania, and Ancse in Apulia, 
likewife fuffered the fame fate: bur Hanno, with the booty 
he gained in the late adlion, arrived fafe in the country of 
the Brutii 

Whilft Hannibal was encamped on the lake Avernus, five 
young Tarentine noblemen, who had been taken prifoners 
in the* battles of the lake Thrafymenus and Cannse, and 
difmifled with great generofity by that general, arrived as 
ambaffadors from ihe city of Tarentum. 'i'hey told him, 
that in return for his kindnefs, they had prevailed upon 
the Tarentines to prefer his friendfliip to that of the Ro- 
mans ; and that they would open their gates upon bis pre- 
fenting himfelf before the town. Hannibal relying upon 
this affurance, foon after advanced into the neighbourhood 
of Tarentum ; but finding that no perfon offered to ftir, he 
bent his march to Salapia, oideijing vaft quantities of pro- 
vifions, colledfed in the territories of Metapontum and He- 

S Liv. ubi fiipra, cap. 11—13. Vide & Liv. ubi fupra, cap. 13, 
Appian. & Flut. in Hannib. ^ Liv. ubi fup. cap. 19—21. 
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raclea, to be brought thither. Having an intention to fix 
his winter-0 narters there, he likcwife fent detachments of 
Moors and Numidians to carry off every thing valuable 
that could be found in the difirieft of Salentum, and the 
adjacent woody parts of Apulia. Amongfl other things 
which were the produce of the country, they brought off a 
large number of wild horfes, four thoufand of which bc« 
ing broke, were very ferviccablc to Hannibal in the re« 
mounting <’f his cacalry. 

^hetranf- Notwiihii.inding the lofFes the Carthaginians fuftained 

aB ions in {ail year in Spain, Afdruhal afid hbago, in the beginning 

Spa.,z. caii'ip ilgn, dciciued a ilrono body of Spaniards \ a 

clrdun'fam j which would have been of bad eonfequence 
to the ivOioauu^, haul not I’ublius rub anced with great expe- 
<iitj(.;n tc> rlie I'Kri:.’, in order to fuppojt his confederates. 
The Honuius criCaojjjcdt at Caib iim Altun:i, a place remark- 
able for the deaiii oi the gicat Hnrnilcar. d hough this was 
a iijrtrck (.F great Hr; Ji'gth, and abundantly Hored with pro- 
vihons, Publius, firuling all the adjacent country pofTeffed 
by the eticrny, and bis troops greatly liaraiTcd hv their horfe, 
foon decamped, and polled bimfedf on a fjjot not fo much 
e^p^•^cd to their infults. Publius, foon rdter bis arrival in 
i)i& new c\!rnp, went with a detachment of ligltt-aniied 
troops to leconnoitrc fome of the neighboin ing places. 
This excurlion being ohferved by the Cart haginian general, 
he advanced at tliC head of his lorccs, to attack him 5 and 
mult have {arprirccl him in a plain, had Im not retired in 
time to an eniincncc, where he defended himfelf till his 
brother Cneius came to his relief. Cailiilo, a flrong and 
noble city of Spain, and fo ftridlly allied with the Cartha- 
ginians, that Afdruhal had taken him a wife froin thence, 
now rcvolred to th.c Romans, 'idjc Carihagini n:s, not dif- 
couraged at this defection, i.dd dcge to lliiturgis, di^fended 
by a P*.oman garrifon, which was in great danger id' fur- 
rendering for want of provihoT's. Ciicius hearing of their 
diftrels, forecvl his way through the enemy's camp into the 
town, fupplied it plentifully w ith every ncccflary, and the 
next day fallicJ out upon the enemy. In the two adlions 
the Carthaginians had twelve thoufand men killed upon the 
fpot, and ten thoufand taken prifoners. Being obliged to 
abandon the fiege of Illiturgis, they marched from thence 
to attack Bigerra, another city in alliance with Piome ; but 
Cneius forced them to r*ife this likev\dfe, without ftriking 
a llroke. Afterwards the Carthaginian general retreated 
to Munda, whither he was followed by the Romans. Here 
both armies engaged for four hours, when the Romans 
would have been vidloriows, had not Scipio been wounded 

in 
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in the tbigh bjr a javdin ; an accident which fo clifpirited 
his troopdi that he. was obliged to found a retreat. In this 
action the Carthaginian troops, according to Livy, as well 
as the elephants, were driven back to their rctrenchmentSj 
where thirty-nine of thofe huge animals peritLcd by the 
enemy’s darts. Twelve tlioufand Carthaginians loft their 
lives on the field of battle, and three thoufand, with fifty- 
feven military enfigns, fell into the enemy’s hands. Then 
the Carthaginians retreated with great precipitation to Au‘- 
rinx, and were purfued by the Romans. There Cncius, 
being carried in a litter, again attacked Afdrubal, and en- 
tirely routed him j but did not make fuch a carnage as in 
the former engagements, beenufe the Carthaginian forces 
were not at that time fo numerous. Notwithftanding all 
thefe difafters, Mago fpeedily raifed fuch a number of re- 
cruits as enabled his brother to face the Romans once more. 
Another battle enfacd, wherein the Romans experienced 
their ufual fuccefs. Above eight thoufand Carthaginians, 
with eight elephants, were llain, and about one thoufand, 
with fifty-eight military enfigns, and three elephants, taken. 
Maunicapto and Civifmaro, two kings of the Gauls, who 
came to alhit their allies the Carthaginians, likewife fell in 
this battle. A vaft number of gold rings, chains for the 
neck, bracelets, and other Gallic fpoils, alfo fell into the 
poflellion of the viclors. The Romans, having driven the 
enemy out of the field, advanced to Saguntum, forced the 
Carthaginian garrifon to abandon the city, and then reftored 
it to the ancient inhabitants that had furvived the calami- 
ties of their country. Cneius caufed the Turdetani, who 
had been the occafion of this bloody war, to be fold by auc- 
tion, and afterwards rafed their city. Such is the account 
Livy has given us of the military operations this year in 
Spain ; in which, however, he feems to have defcrvedly 
incurred the imputation of partiality to his own country- 
men \ 

In the following fpring Hannibal received intelligence, ^The 
that Calfius Altinius, who abandoned the Roman intereft 
after the battle of Cannae, had offered to deliver Arpi into 
the hands of the Romans for a fum of money. This intel- 
ligence did not difpleafe the Carthaginian, who had long fuf- 
pe6led Altinius of holding a correfpondence wdth the enemy; 
fince fuch a coudu<R could not fail of giving him an oppor- 
tunity of feizing upon the imm«nfe treafures that wealthy 
citizen poflefled. But, that he might appear not fo much 
influenced by avarice as refentment, as foon as he got Aiti- 

^ Philinus apud Polyb, lib. x. Aib init, Liv. ubi fup. cap. 41—43* 
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tllSes into hi« coffi^rs, he buriitiKIs wife and thildren 
4liVe. Hannibal itnmediately piit a garrHbn of five thoufand 
Carthaginians into the city above mentioned, who were 
joined by a body of three thoufand citizens, in order to fe» 
cure it againft any attack of the Romans. However, the 
Fabii, having feized all the avenues, furpriffed it in the 
manner already related. About a thoufand Spaniards, at 
the beginning of the attempt, went over in a body to the 
Komans, and prevailed upon them to permit the Carthagi- 
nian garrifon to retire. In purfuance of the capitulation, 
thofe troops were condu£lcd by a Roman efcorte to Hanni- 
haPs camp at Salapia, without the leaft injury. This is 
Tivy’s account. But Appian relates, that the Fabii did not 
reduce Arpi by force, but by meaj^s of fome traitors ; and 
that they put all the Carthaginians to the fword *. 

Seme mo- The Romans at this period entered into an alliance with 
tions in Syphax, a Numidian prince, who had fuddenly conceived 
an averfion to the Carthaginians. In confequence of the 
treaty concluded between the two powers, the Romans fent 
Q. Statorius into Africa, to difeipline a body of Numidian 
imantry after the Roman manner. Statorius, upon his ar- 
rival in Numidia, foon inrolled a confiderable body of foot 
out of Syphax’s youth. Thefe he taught to keep their ranks, 
follow their colours, advance or retreat with order and ce- 
lerity, and to form all the evolutions and movements of the 
military art after the Roman model ; fo that in a fliort time 
Syphax had a body of infantry, w'hicb he could entirely de- 
pend upon. The Carthaginians, finding their Numidian 
forces beginning to defert in great numbers, and fearing the 
fatal efFefts Inch a formidable union might produce, dif- 
patched ambafiadors to Gala, king of the Mafi'yli, another 
Numidian prince, to propofe an ofFenlive and defenfive al- 
liance. Gala, at the perfuafion of his fon Mafinifla, then 
' only feventeen years of age, clofed with the propofal, and 
fent an army to alTift his new allies, MafinilTa, to whofc 
condu^b that army was committed, gave Syphax two fuch 
.overthrows, the firft in conjunfbion with the Carthaginians, 
and the fecond with the M^flylian forces only, that this 
prince found it impoflible to make a diveifion afterwards in 
favour of the Romans 

Though Hannibal flood upon the defenfive the laft cam- 
paign, towards the clofe of it, fome inconfiderable cities of 
the Salentines furrendereA to his arms. However, to ba- 
lance this advantage, the Thurians and Confentini revolted 

t Liv. ubi fup. cap. 45—47* Appian. in Hannib, « Appian. 

^ 4ft lberic« Liv. ubi tup. cap. 41 , 49 . 
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to the Romans, This revolt might have been attended with 
more £atal confequences, had not Hannp vanqm{he,d a body 
of Rpman forces under the command of L, Pomponius 
Veientanus in Lucania, after they had made dreadful in* 
curfipns into the country of the Brutii. The commander 
himfelf was taken prifoner in the action, and a great part 
of his men were cut off; an event which prevented feveral 
petty Rates from abandoning the Carthaginian intereft, 
though a few fmall towns of Lucania^ after that defeat, 
opened their gates to Sempronius. In the mean time Phi- 
leas, who bad a long time rebded at Home as minifier from^ 
TaretJtum, a man of a turbulent and reftlefs difpo/idon, 
retired privately from Rome, with fome Tarentine hollages, 
whom he had affifted to make their efcape. But being 
clofely purfued, they were all taken near Tarracina, brought 
back to Rome, fcourged publicly in the comitium, and 
afterwards thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. This 
barbarity extremely incenfed the Tarentines* Some of their 
young nobility therefore, the principal of whom were Ni- 
con and Philcmenus, formed a delign to maffacre the Ro- 
man troops in garrifon, and deliver the city to the Cartha- 
ginians. Thefe two young noblemen, with a party that 
they could confide in, went privately by night out of the 
city, under pretence of being engaged in a hunting-match. 
Nicon and Philemenus, as had been before concerted, rode 
up fo near HannibaFs lines, that they were feized by one 
of his advanced guards, their affociates having before dif- 
perfed themfelves in the neighbouring woods. At firfi: they 
refuled to give any account of themfelves ; but only intimat- 
ed, that they had fomething of naoment to impart to the 
general. Being condu£ted to him, they defifed to have a 
private conference; which was immediately granted. They 
then gave him a full account of the difpolition of the Ta- 
rentines, exclaiming bitterly at the fame time againfl. the 
Romans. Hannibal received them wdth great kindnefs, 
loaded them with promifes, and then difmiffed them. At 
the fecond conference, Nicon and Philemenqs concluded a 
treaty with Hannibal on the part of the TarCntines, upon 
the following terms : i. When the Carthaginians Riall have 
poffeffed themfelves of Tarentum, the citizens ffiall enjoy 
their laws, liberties, and eftates, without infringement : 
2. They (hall not be obliged to pay any tribute, or receive 
a Carthaginian garrifon, withoat their own cpnfent : 3. All 
the effeds of the Romans in Tarentum fliall be given up as 
free booty to the Carthaginian troops Soon after this 
agreement, Hannibal, by the afliftancp of the confpirators, 
and the negligence of Livius, the Roman governor, ftirprif- 
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ed the toiv^rn j and the Roman garrifon retired into the ci- 
tadel. In order to cover the town from the infults of this 
garrifon, he fecured that fide of it next to the citadel with 
walls. A {Irong party of the Roman troops made a fally 
upon the workmen ; but Hannibal drawing them into an 
smbufeade, put moll of them to the fword, 'Ihen he built 
feverai woiks, that rendered the city impregnable on the 
fide of the citadel ; which he at laft befieged : but, after 
he had advanced his military machines, and his line of 
circumvallation w’as formed, the Romans received a rein- 
forcement by fea from Metapon|jiim ; which fo excited 
their courage, that the next night they made a fally, 
ruined the works of the befiegers, and burnt their ma- 
chines. This, repulfe forced Hannibal to abandon the en- 
terprise ; but, by making carriages of feverai carts joined 
together, upon which he raifed Ihips, he drew gallics with 
their rigging over land, from one part of the fea to an- 
other. This contrivance fecured the Tarentincs a free 
paflage to the fea, of all communication with which they 
had been before deprived by the garrifon in the citadel. He 
then returned to the banks of the Galcfus, where he had 
before encamped ; and left the citadel blocked up, both by 
fea and land 

Hanm d€^ Whilft Hannibal lay encamped in the neighbourhood of 
featedby Tarentum, the confuls threatened Capua with a fiege. This 
t le Kq- clefign greatly alarmed the Capuans, who were under dread- 
ful appreheniions of a famine, as the Romans had prevent- 
ed them from cultivating their lands the preceding year. 
They therefore jntreated Hannibal to fend them a fupply of 
provifions, before the Romans fhould have cut off the com- 
munication bctwdxt their city and the places wbetc the 
Carthaginians, and their allies, had ere£led magazines. 
Accordingly Hanno, in purfuance of an order received 
from Hannibal, marching out of the country of the Rrtuii, 
encamped upon an eminence about three niilcs from Bcne- 
ventum ; and, having amafied a great quantity of corn, ap- 
pointed a day for the Capuans to fend a proper number of 
waggons to carry it ofi'. The confuls being informed of 
this intention, Fulvius inarched with great expedition to 
Beneventum, and from thence to the Carthaginian camp, 
which he immediately attacked, and, by the bravery of Vi- 
bitis, a centurion of the Pelignian troops, V'^alcrius Flaccus, 
tribune of the third legion,^ and T. Pedanius, a centurion, 
carried, after an obftinate rcfiftance. Above fix tboufand 

^ Polyb. lib. viii. Liv. lib. xxv, cap. 7—12. S. Jul. Frontin.Strat. 
|ib. iii. cap. 3^ ex, 6. 
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Carthaginians, were flain, and fevcn thotifand takei^.pri« 
ibners. ' A great number of Campanian peafants, together 
with their waggons, and the corn Hanno had collecled for 
the ufe of the Capuans, as well as an inimenfe quantity of 
other plunder, fell into the hands of the Romans. Hanno 
himfelf was not in the aclion, but at fome diftance from the 
camp, when it happened ; but, being informed of it at Co- 
minium Ceritum, he retired, with great precipitation,’ into 
Brucium. This blow fo terrified the Capuans, that the 
principal perfons among them feemed afraid the enemy 
would as eafily poflefs themfelvcs of Capua as they had 
before reduced Arpi. However, in order to animate them 
to a vigorous defence, and protect their territory from the 
incurfions of the Roman parties, Hannibal fent the garrifon 
a reinforcement of two thoufand men. In the mean time 
the Carthaginian garrifon at Tarentum, in conjundlion 
with the inhabitants, continued the blockade of the citadel, 
Hannibal, with his army, purfuing all the nccellary mea- 
fures, to facilitate the rcductlion of that place 

The body of troops left to defend Metapontum being fo 
weakened by the large detachment fent to the citadel of 
Tarentum, that the Romans were not in a condition to 
make head againO: the citizens, who were well afFe£led to 
the Carthaginians, Hannibal found means to make himfelf 
mafter of that city. Appian writes, that the Metapontini 
put all the Romans to the fword *, and that Heraclea, a town 
(iluated between Metapontum and Tarentum, followed the 
example of thofe cities.’ The Thurians likewife, being Vie Car- 
nearly related to tlie people of the two laft mentioned cities, thaginians 
as defeended from the Achaians, and highly refenting the 
cruel treatment of the Tarentine hoftages, meditated a re- 
volt from the Romans. They therefore fent a deputation to 
rlaiiiio and Mago, who commanded a Carthaginian army 
in Brutium, inviting them to take pofiefiion of Thurium. 

Atinius, the commandant, had but a fniall garrifon, hii^ 
chief dependence being upon the citizens, whom he had 
armed and difciplincd, that they might be enabled to fup- 
port him, in cafe of a vifit from the enemy. Hanno firft 
prefented himfelf before the town with a body of infantry, 
whilfi: Mago, with the cavalry, lay in ambufeade by favour 
of fome eminences, which concealed him from the enemy's 
parties, that were fent to reconnoitre the Carthaginians. Ati- 
nius, therefore, imagining thatjie Ihould be attacked only 
by a body of foot, and being ignorant of the confpiracy the 
Tburians had entered into, did not in the leaft doubt but 

I.iv- ubi fup. cap. 13 — *5- Appian. in Hanr.ib* 
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cafily rcpulfc the enemy. Hanno, as imttcrs 
had been before concerted, retired upon the approach of 
the Romans, drawing both them and the Thurians infenfibly 
to the foot of the eminences poffeffed by the Carthaginian 
Ijorfe •, who immediately rufhing upon them with a great 
(hout, the Thurians, according to agreement, fled, and 
were received by the confpirators into the city. The Ro- 
mans, in the mean time, notwithftanding they were charged 
in front, in flanki and in rear, behaved with great bravery ; 
but, being at laft put to flight, upon their arrival at the 
town, they were denied admiflion, the confpirators on the 
walls exclaiming, “ I'hat the Carthaginians, being mixed 
with the Romans, would certainly enter, unlefs the gates 
were immediately fhut.” They were all therefore cut to 
pieces, except Atinius, with a few of his principal officers, 
whom the Thurians faved from the general carnage, from 
the great perfonal regard they had for that commandant, on 
account of his mild and ju/l government. After they had 
fent them, on board fome gallics, to the next poit belong- 
ing to the Remans, the confpirators delivered d hurium in- 
to the hands of the Carthaginians. In the mean time ihe 
confuls proceeded towards Capua, in order to form the fiege 
of that important place y. 

ntprth ‘Whilfl: the Romans were preparing to attack* Hannibal in 
nnJulSem- the moft fcnfible part, they fuftained an almoft irreparable 
irl7ekand Sempronius Gracchus. That excellent 

commander, having made the neceflary difpofitions for 
marching out of Lucania into the neighbourhood of Capua, 
with a body of Volones, to prevent the enemy from throw- 
ing any fuccours' into the place, was, by the treachery of 
Flavius Lucanus, drawn into an ambufcacle, and cut off, 
with the fmall party that attended him. Livy tells us, that 
authors do not entirely agree in their accounts of that ge- 
fieral’s death, fome affirming that he was maffacred by two 
troops of Numidians, as be repeated a facrifice, which had 
been attended by a very bad omen, at fome diftance from 
the camp, before he leit Lucania ; others, that a Cartbagi- 
nian detachment put him, and a few lidlors, with three flaveg 
attending them, to the fwoid, near the river Calor, in the 
territory of Beneventum, as they were bathing themfelves 
and others again, that he fell in the manner firft related. The 
Roman writers differ likewife as much in the accounts they 
give us of his interment ; ffime intimating, that Hannibal 
celebrated his funeral obfeejuies with great pomp and mag^ 
pi^icence \ and others, that he fent the body to the Roman 

y LiV. ubi fup. cap, 15. AppUn. in Hannibu 
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camp to be interred* that a$ it m^ 3 r^ Hannibal probably 
reaped confiderabJe advantage from this accident, fincc it, 
for feme time, feems to have retarded the attack of Capua®. 

However, the confuls at laft: approached that city with 
an intention to in veil it-, and the Capuans ordered a detach- 
ment of foot to make a fally upon the enemy. As the Ro- 
mans plundered all the country though which they march- 
ed, that detachment, fopported by a body of Carthaginian 
cavalry under the command of Mago, fell in with a numer- 
ous party, ravaging the adjacent territory without any order 
or clifcipiine : thele troops Mago routed at the firfl attack, 
killed iilteen hundred upon the fpot, recovered a vaft quan- 
tity of booty, and difperfed the reft. This add:ion fo much 
deje^led the confuls, that at prefent they thought proper to 
iiand upon the defenfive, and fo encouraged the Carthagi- 
nians and Capuans, that they haiafi'ed the Romans in their 
turn. Hannibal, upon advice of what had happened, im- 
mediately marched to Capua and attacked the Romans. 

Soon after the beginning of the engagement, the quaeftor 
Cornelius appeared with a body of troops, formerly com- 
manded by Sempronius, to the terror of both parties, each 
looking upon them as enemies. Under this appreheniion 
both armies retired from the held of battle to their refpec- 
tive camps. 'Ihc confuls, after the a6Son, in which the 
Romans fuflered moil, divided their forces into two bodies, 
in order to oblige Hannibal to leave the territory of Capua, 

Fulvius retreated into the din:ri(n;of Cumae, whilft Claudius 
took his march into Lucania. Hannibal purfued the latter, Hannibal 
but was not able to come up with him : however, he met gi^es Cen- 
with a Roman corps of fixteen thoufand men, under the tenius 
conduct of M. Centenius Penula, who had fignalized him- jg 
felf on many occaCons as a centurion. This oiBcer, being 
introduced to the fenate by P. Cornelius tSulla the prsetor, 
had the confidence to tell the confeript fathers, that, if 
they would truft him with only a body of five thoufand 
men, he would check the career of the Carthaginians, and 
give a good account of Hannibal. Inftead of five, they 
afligned him eight thoufand, which, by the accefRon of vo- 
lunteers in his march to Lucania, and many of the natives 
on his arrival, he increafed to double the number. Being a 
man of aftonifhing refolution, he engaged the Carthaginians 
upon Hannibafs firft offering him battle j but not being 
able to withftand that general, after a fight of two hours, 
be was entirely defeated.' As Hannibal, by blocking up 
all the paftes with detachments of his cavalry, had cut off 

^ Val. Max. lib. iii* cap* a. Ora£ lib. iv* cap. 17. 
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gcihtf^ with their general, were flain. Notwith {landing 
which defeat, Claudius, having taken a large compafs in 
order to get clear of Hannibal, arrived once more before 
Capua, and, in conjundlion with bis colleague, blocked up 
that city*. 

as like-wife ' Hannib il, ever mindful of taking advantage of the foibles 
tkepfator Qf Roman generals, receiving intelligence from hisfpies 
tut^ius. Apulia, that Cn. Fulvius the praetor, elated with fome 

late inftances of fuccefs, defpifed the enemy, and permitted 
a total relaxation of difeipline amongfl his troops, advanced 
to Herdonia, -where the Romans lay encamped. Upon his 
arrival he pofteci three thoufand light-armed troops in the 
neighbouring hoiifes, and amongft the (hrubs and bufhes, 
which concealed them from the enemy ; and detached Mago 
with two thoufand horfe to fecure all the avenues through 
vdiich it v'cis probable the routed enemy would attempt to 
cfcauc. 'idle prretor, being a man of a fiery temper, was 
calily drawn by Hannibal into the ambufeade \ where being 
attacked in front, in rear, and in flank, and his retreat cut 
otF, the whole Roman corps, conGfHng of eighteen thou- 
fancl men, except the pranor and two hundred horfe, who 
fled as foon as the;; fiw viiStory incline to the Carthaginians, 
was almoil entirely put to the fword. The two lall difaf- 
ters immediately fnceecding each other, threw' the Roman 
fenate into the utmolL conriernation, and obliged them 
to fend M. Metilius and C. Lxtorius to the confuls wdth 
frefli inflnuflions 


Hannibal Notwith Handing thefe misfortunes, the confuls, purfuant 
in ojain to an order received from the fenate, made the neceffary 
difpofitions for forming the fiege of Capua. Hannibal, after 
^eitlzens of defeat of the enemy at Ht rdonia, returned to Tarentum, 
Brunduji- where he attempted both by force and perfuaGon, to bring 
urn to a ^ the Roman garrifon in the citadel to a capitulation : but all 
re'voU. j-jjg endeavoins pioving inefFedlual, he turned off to Brun- 
duGum, to excite the citizens to a revolt. Being difap- 
pointed in tliis view^, he entertained fomc thoughts of mov- 
ing towards (.'apua, at the earned defire of the inhabitants, 


ra^jages^ 

the crujh 
of Africa. 


who fent a deputation to him for that purpofe. 

About the time of the redudlion of Syracufe, Otacilius 
failed with eighty quinqueremes from Lilyba?um to Utica, 
>where, entering the port in the night, he captured a great 
number of vefllls laden w^th corn. After which he landed 
a D'bdy of forces, which ravaged ail the adjacent territory, 


a T/V uhi fupra, cap. 
in Haiiib. 


^ Idem ibid. cap. 22. Plut 
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nnd then returned on board with a very eonfiderablc booty, 
fehe Carthaginians giving him no obilruSion in this exeur- 
pion, either by fea 01 land, he arrived fafe at Lilybaeum, 

^hree days after he left the harbour of Utica, with a hun- 
dred and thirty tranfports, that conveyed the corn and other 
rpoils he had acquired, into that harbour. By fuch a fca- 
fonable fupply he was enabled to relieve the people of Sy- 
racufe, who, as well as the Romans refiding there, were at 
that time threatened with a famine*^. 

The Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain ; The^ranf^ 
one commanded by Afdrubal the fon of Gifeo, another by 
Mago, and the third by Afdrubal the brother of Hannibal. 

( The two former generals encamped clofe together, about 
five days march from the Romans ; and the latter ported 
liimfelf at Anitorgis, a city much nearer the enemy. This 
difpofition obliged the Romans to divide their forces alfo. 

Cncius, witli one third of the Roman troops, and a body of 
thirty thouland Celtiberian auxiliaries, advanced into the 
neighbourhood of Anitorgis, to obferve the motions of Af- 
drubal the fon of Hainiicar. The two armies encamped on 
oppofite banks of the fam^k^r, with an intention to come 
; to an engagement. A^ftinBal, having a perfe£l: knowlege 
of the Spaniih periidy, and being befides well ikilled in the 
, Celtiberian tongue, cafily found means to bribe the Ccltibe- 
rian troops to delert; which obliged Cneius to retire with 
great precipitation before the Carthaginians. In the mean 
time Mago, and the other Afdrubal, by the affiltance of Ma- 
(inilTa, and Indibilis, rcgulus of the Lacetani, gave the Ro- 
mans a complete overthrow, and killed Publius. The fame 
generals and princes, with their united forces, afterwards 
purfuing Cneius, attacked him on the top of an eminence, 
where, after a bloody adlion, they defeated him, put him 
to the fword, with a great number of his legionaries, and 
forced the rell to fly to Publius’s camp, which was guarded 
by a fmall body, under the command of T. Fonteius, one 
of his lieutenants. However, the Carthaginians, towards 
the cJofe of the campaign, were unexpe 61 :edly overthrown 
by a young Roman knight, named C. Martius, who had 
collected the remains of the Roman army, as we have re- 
lated in another part of this work. According to Clau- 
dius, who tranflated the Annaies Aciliani out of Greek into 
Latin, two Carthaginian camps were forced in twenty-four 
hours by Martins, thirty-feven thdufand Carthaginians kill- 
ed, eighteen hundred made prifoners, befides many fpoilfe 
taken, amongft which was a filver Ihield, weighing a hun** 

c LiV|. ubi fupra. 
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dir4|d Jrtfd tliiirty-dgTit p6mids> with the effigies of Afdriibd 
foa of Hamilcar upon it. Valerius Antias relates, that 
wlien Mago*s camp was taken, feven thoufand of the enemy 
were put to the fword ; and that, in a pitched battle, Mar- 
tius defeated Afdrubal, killing ten thoufand of his troops, 
and making four thoufand three hundred and thirty prifon- 
cr^. Pifo affirms, that the Romans drew the Carthaginians 
into an ambufeade, and by that ftratagem cut off five thou- 
fand of them ; but the accounts of thefe authors are fo im- 
probable and contradi£tory, that wc ought to read them 
with caution. 

ne Ktf- In the mean time the Romans pufhed on the fiege of Ca- 

^angene- pyg. with the utmofl vigouV. The Capuans made fcveral 
fuccefs; but Hannibal was at lall informed by 

Ca/^M. ^ ^ Numidian horfeman, who had paffed through the Ro- 
man camp undifeovered in the night, that Capua was re- 
duced to the laft extremity for want of provifions ; and then, 
though not without regret, he moved from his camp upon 
the Galefus near Tarentum, to the relief of his favourite 
city. Though for fome time after the arrival of the Numi- 
dian, he remained in a {late^Hjt fufpenfe, not knowing 
whether the redu^lion of the aWScl of Tarentum, or the 
relief of Capua, would turn out moft to his advantage ; yet, 
from the fingnlar afFe£lion he bore the Capuans, he at laft 
came to a refolution to prefer their fafety to the other con- 
fideraiion. It is probable likewife that he took this ftep in 
order to prefervehis reputation amongft his allies. Leaving, 
therefore, his baggage in Brutium, he advanced, with a 
llrong body of light-armed troops, together with thirty- 
three elephants, towards Capua, emcamping in a valley be- 
hind Mount Tifiita. Here he did not continue long inac- 
tive ; for he firft took a fort called Calatia, and then attack- 
ed the Roman lines," the Capuans at the fame inflant, as 
bad been concerted betwixt them and Hannibal, making a 
vigorous fally with their whole garrifon ; but after a warm 
difpute, both the Carthaginians and Capuans were repulfed 
with confiderable lofs. Livy afferts, that in the heat of the 
atflion the Spaniards and Numidians, together with the 
elephants, broke into the enemy’s camp \ that ihofe ani- 
mals, by overturning the Roman tents, and frighting the 
beafts of burden, diffufed terror wherever they moved ; and 
that Hannibal, taking advantage of this confufion, ordered 
fome of his men, who ccfbld fpeak Latiif, to cry out, that 
fince the Roman camp was taken, every foldier was at li- 
berty to (hift for himfelf as well as he could, and to fly to 
the neighbouring mountains. However, the elephants 
being foon driven out of the camp^ by fire, and Hannibal’s 
^ artifice 
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artifice defend, the Eomana recollected themfelvcs, and 
obliged the enemy to retire. After this adion Hannibal, 
unable either to draw the enemy to a battle, or force apaff- 
Tage through their camp into the town, laid afide all thoughts 
for the prefent of relieving Capua 

However, that general, ever active in formfing fchemes 
for the annoyance of his enemies, at laft devifed an expe- 
dient which, he doubted not, would infallibly anfwer his 
purpofe. He propofed to march with fuch expedition to 
Rome, as to prefent himfelf at the walls of that metropolis, 
before the Romans could have any notice or fufpicion of 
his deCign. In order to facilitate the execution of this pro- 
je£l:, Hannibal ordered his troops to fupply themfelves with 
provifions for ten days, and prepared as many tranfports 
as would waft them over the Vulturnus in one night; ; but, 
notwithftanding the privacy, with which this affair was 
tranfadled, Fulvius, by means of Carthaginian deferters, 
received intelligence of Hannibal’s intended motion, and 
difpatched a courier to R.ome, to give the fenate early no- 
tice of his approach. As the Carthaginian did not march 
diredtly to Rome, but took a compafs,' and ftaid to ravage 
the countries through which he moved, the Romans had 
time to make proper difpofitions for the defence of their 
capital. Hannibal, having marched by Suefla, AlHfse, A- 
quinum, Interamna, Fregellae, Labicum, Tufculum, and 
Gabii, encamped on a commodious fpot of ground within 
eight miles of Rome. The Numidian cavalry in the ad- 
vanced-guard filled all places with flaughter, and took many 
prifoners. He then advanced to the banks of the Anio, 
about three miles from the enemy’s capital, from whence, 
cfcorted by a choice detachment of two thoufand horfe, he 
proceeded to the very gates of Rome, in order to reconnoitre 
the enemy, and take a view of the fuuation of the city ; but 
not meeting with the defired fuccefs, either in this excur- 
fion or in the attempts he afterwards made, he retired fix 
miles from Rome, and pofted himfelf upon the Tutia. From 
hence he went to the grove of the goddefs Feronia, where 
Rood a temple facred to that divinity, enriched with the va- 
luable^, oblations and prefents of the Capenates, a people in- 
habiting that diftri£l ; which he plundered. Livy affirms, 
that after Hannibal’s departure, great heaps of brafs were 
found in this grove, which his foldiers had left in the room 
of the treafure they had carried off. According to Strabo, 
a faerifice was offered annually to the goddefs Feronia^ in 
the grove where fhe was worfhipped, at the foot of the 

^ ^ Liv, lib. xxvi. icap. 4*^7. 
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mountain SoraSe, where her votaries walked unhuft over 
bnrniog coals. Hannibali finding himfelf difeppouited in 
his viewa, is faid to have exclaimed, that at one time 
his own will, at another fortune, would not permit him to 
take Rome. 

Hannibal, finding that he could not relieve Capua, 
marched with fuch expedition to Rhegium, that he had 
nearly furprifed that city. This expedition was by no means 
pleafing to the Capuans, who prevailed upon Boflar and 
Hanno, the commanders of the Carthaginian forces in Ca- 
pua, to prefs Hannibal, in the moll moving terms, to at- 
tempt raifing the fiegc of that city. Their letters, how- 
ever, bad no eflei 5 t ; for Hannibal either being unable or 
unwilling to relieve the place, it was obliged to furrender 
to the Romans, Seppius Lsefius being at that time the me- 
diafluticus, or chief magillratc. Vibius Virius, who had 
been the chief author of the late revolt, put an end to his 
life by poifon, as did twenty-feven other fenators. In what 
a fliocking and inhuman manner Fulvius treated the Ca- 
puan fenators, both before and even after the confeript fa- 
thers at Rome had granted them mercy, may be feen in a 
former part of this work. Tho>fucceis of this ficge gave 
the Romans a vifible fuperiority over the Carthaginians, 
and difpofed the Italian ftates in general to declare for their 
former mafters 

Some time after the rediuflion of Capua, Afdrubal the 
fon of Hamilcar being encamped at Lapides Atri, in the 
country of the Aufetani, between llliturgls and AdentifTa, 
M^as informed that Claudius Nero, who had been employed 
before Capua, was arrived in Spain wdth a ilrong reinforce- 
ment. That general had taken upon him the eemirumd of 
the army deftined to a6l againil the Carihaginianb in Spain, 
in the room of L. Marcius, and T. Fcniteius. Afdrubal foon 
after, through want of cc)ndu 61 :, fu fie red himfeif to be en- 
clofed in an iflhmus in fuch a manner, that he lay at the 
mercy of the enemy. However, he found means to extricate 
himfeif from the difficulties in which that error had involved 
him, though not by the moil honourable methods. This 
event fo changed the face of affairs in Spain, that no perfoii 
of diftimflion, except P. Cornelius Scipio, the fon of Pub- 
lius, who had lately loft his life in Spain, offered himfeif a 
candidate for the proconfulate in that province. He was 
therefore chofen proconfel for Spain, and fent, with an ad- 
ditional body of troops, to carry on the war in that country. 
Soon after his arrival, he received deputations from moft of 

« Liv. ubi fupra, cap. 12—17. Pplyb. ubi fupra. 
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the Spanifli nations, who difcovered a great inclination to 
come to a clofe union with the Romans. Wb'"'' Scipio, 
amidft the applaufe and acclamations of all ranks . id de- 
grees of men at Rome, undertook the command of 
army in Spain, he was fcarce twenty-four years of age. 

Nothing of confequence, except what has been already HamtthaPs 
related, happened farther this year in Spain. At the go 

end of it Afdrubal, the fon of Gifeo, extended his winter- 
quarters "as far ,as Gades, and the ocean. Mago occu- 
pied his, above the Saltus Caftulonenfis ; and Afdrubal, the Si>ain. 
fon of Hamilcar, cantoned his body of troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saguntum. About this time the Carthagi- 
nians fent a fquadron to Tarentum, to cut off all fupplies 
from the Roman garrifon in the citadel j but they incom- 
moded their allies the "larentines more than they diftuibed 
the enemy ; for it was found impolRble to convey, either 
by fea or land, a quantity of provifions fufficient to fupport 
both the people of Tarentum, and the forces on board the 
Carthaginian gallies. 'Ihough the latter, therefore, for 
fome time blocked up the citadel by fea, they could not 
carry their point, the Romans being plentifully fupplied 
with provifions, and having a large train of military engines. 

Hannibal, now finding the Carthaginian affairs going fwift- 
ly to decay in Italy, as well as Sicily and Spain, could not 
forbear exclaiming againfl Hanno, and his fadion, for the 
detention of thofe fuccours which would have enabled him 
to finifli the conqueft of Italy. 

In the next campaign the Romans recovered Salapla, by 7he Ro- 
the affiftance of Blafius, a Salapian, who had always been take 
a fecret wcll-wifher to the republic. As the particulars of 
this a£fion have been already related, wc fhall not dwell jfalfdat" 
upon them here ; but only obferve, that Hannibal loft a Jta by the 
body of his beft horfe in it, which proved much more fatal Tarentiftes* 
to him than the fall of Salapia ; for his cavalry could ne- 
ver, after this difafter, make head againft that of the Ro- 
mans, to which it had always been before fuperior. About 
this time a Tarentine fquadron defeated a Roman fleet fent 
to fupply the citadel with provifions, under the condu(!ft of 
Decimus Quintius, who was killed in thc^nffion : but to 
compenfate tor this difaftcr, a Roman detachment, confift- 
ing of two thoufand men, fell upon four thoufand Taren- 
tine foragers, and, through the condudh and bravery of their 
leader, C. Perfius, entirely defeaied them, putting the great- 
eft part of them to the fword ^ 

^ Liv. lib, xxvi cap 59. Piut. in Marcel. Zonar. lib. ix. cap. 7. 
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^aptoiahn Scipio, having got his naval force in readincfs for fea 
Ctfr- Wly in fp/ing» appointed Tarraco the place of rendez- 

ihagt^ vous for his Spani^ allies. Upon their aflembling, he or- 
dered the main body of the army to defile from thence to- 
wards the Iberas, himfclf following at the head of five 
thoufand Spaniards. Here he i^arangued the foldiery, iri- 
fifting upon thofe topics that he thought would he the mofl 
proper to infpire them with refolution. Then leaving M. 
Silanus, with three thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe, 
to prevent diforders in thofe parts of Spain, he pafied the 
Iberus, with an army of twenty-five thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand five hundred horfe. As almoll all the riches of 
Spain were depofited in New Carthage, a city fituated, like 
Old Carthage, upon a peninfula, betwixt a noble port and 
a lake, which laft ferved as a fence to the wcflern and nor- 
thern parts of the wall, he formed a defign to reduce it. 
He was likewife further excited by the coniniodioufnefs of 
its harbour, which was capacious enough to receive the 
iargeft fleet, and fo near the coaft of Africa, that the Ro- 
mans^ when in pofleffion of it, might eafily make a defeent 
on the Carthaginian territories. Mago, who, according to 
fome authors, commanded in the town, or, as Valerius An- 
tias maintains, Arme, upon Scipio’s approach, made the 
neceffary difpofitions for a vigorous defence. Tire Romans, 
however, not only repulfed the enemy iti a Tally, but like- 
wife purfued them with fuch ardour, that had not Scipio 
ordered a retreat, they would have entered the place pell- 
mell with the Carthaginians. Their bravery and refolution 
fo intimidated the tfoops in garrifon, that they abandoned 
many of their potls, and deferred the ramparts. Scipio, 
therefore, immediately commanded a vigorous attack to be 
made on thofe parts of the wall which were moft expofed ; 
his fleet at the fame time forwarding the operations of the 
land-forces, by aflaulting the town on the fea-fide. After 
a bloody and obflinate difpute, the Romans carried the 
place fword in hand. The commandant retired into the 
citadel ; but w'as fo vigoroufly prefled by the Romans, that 
he foon found himfelf obliged to furreiider at diferetion. 
Till the furrender of the citadel the flaught'er was general ; 
but afterwards quarter was granted, die foldiers being 
chiefly intent upon plunder. The Piomans made ten thou- 
fand freemen prifoners, befides a prodigious number of 
women, children, and fla^fes j together with three hundred, 
or, according to others, feven hundred twenty-five Spanifh 
hoftages, whom the Roman general immediately difmiflcd. 
They found in the place a hundred and twenty of the greater 

catapults^ 



catapults, two fcttiidred eighty-one of the feflcr fo^ j twenty* 
three of the lar^r baliftse* fifty-two of the fmalier ; an in- 
conceivable number of fcorpions, arms> and darts of all 
kinds> together with feventy-four military enfigns. An im- 
menfe quantity of gold and filver, both in money and plate> 
fell into Scipio’s hands 

The Carthaginians, for fomc time, endeavoured to fup- 
prefs the news of the fevere ftroke they had received in Spain 
by the reduftion of New Carthage, being apprehenfive that, 

fooii as the Spaniards obtained intelligence of fuch an un^^ 
expe&ed event, they would, to a man, declare in favour of 
the Romans ; but not being able long to conceal fo remark-^ 
able a difgrace, they were obliged at laft to own it. How* 
ever, in order to palliate their own fliameful behaviour at 
the lafi attack, they pretended, that Scipio had flolen the 
town by furprize ; that the conqueft was of little impor- 
tance, although the young commander afFefted to confider 
it as equivalent to a fignal victory 5 and that, upon the ap- 
proach of three Carthaginian generals, at the head of three 
vi6:6riou8 armies, he would be thrown into a panic, and 
have his mind entirely occupied, by the frightful idea of the 
havock lately made in his family. Notwitbftanding which 
fuggeftions, they were perfe^Iy fenfible of the great lofs 
they had fuftained, and of the fatal influence the reduction 
6f fo important a fortrefs muft neceflfarily have upon their 
aflairs. 

Marcellus, after the reduftion of Salapia, advattcing into tionnibal 
Samnium, took Maronea and Melae, two cities of that coun- 
try, by alTault. Three thoufand Carthaginian foldiers, left cn^FuU 
there by Hannibal, were all put to the fword* He found vius at 
in the place two hundred and forty thoufand bulbels of Berdonta, 
wheat, together with a hundred and ten thoufand of bar- 
ley. The plunder he dillributed among the troops \ but 
this could by no means be deemed a fufiicient compenfation 
for the terrible defeat Hannibal gave the proconful Cn. Ful- 
Vius at I lerdonea about the fame time. The Roman general, 
being informed, that th^ citizens of Herdonea (hewed a dif* 
pofition to abandon the Carthaginian intcreft, moved that 
way, to encourage them to declare thcmfelvcs. Han^ 
nibal, by his fpies, receiving intelligence of this motion, 
advanced likewife into the neighbourhood of that city, with 
fuch celerity, that Fulvius had no intimation of his approach. 
However, upon Haniiibar^ ofFering battle to the Romans, 
an engagement enfued, wherein the legionaries behaved 

e Polyb. lib. %, fub init. Liv* ubi fup. cap. 43, & feq« Appiaii. ih 
Iberic. Plor. lib* ii. cap. 6 . 
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witli great bravery, till the Cartb^inian found means to 
liis Iterfc. Then they were thrown 
'afld driven out of the field, with the lofsof 
Ibittcen thoufand men, the reft flying to Marcelltis in Sam- 
idum by different routes. After this vi£iory, Hahnibal 
bntnt the city of Herdonea, put to death as many of the 
nobility, who had kept a fecrct correfpohdetice with Ful- 
vius, as be could difcover, and tranfported mpfl of ffie ci- 
tizens to Metapontum and Thurii*. Upon the firft: news of 
Fulvius*s overthrow, Marcelliis marched from Samniufti in- 
to Lucania, to cheek the progrefs of the Carthaginian arms, 
and came up with Hannibal near the town of Numiftfo. 
Both fides immediately (hewed a difpofition to fight^ and 
drew up their armies in order of battle. Hannioaf pott- 
ed his right wing on an emmence, and Marcellus placed hfs 
left clofe by the town. ‘ The adfion was very ftiarp, but 
not deciftve, night obliging both ftdes to retire. Hannibal 
not judging it expedient to renew the attack next morning, 
decamped in the night, purfuing his march to Venufia, 
where, in a few days, die Roman army arrived. Some 
flight fkirmiflies happened betwixt the advanced-guards of 
both parties 5 but nothing of importance was undertaken by 
either of the generals, they being wholly employed in watch- 
ing one another’s motions. A confpiracy, formed againft 
the Roman troops in Capua, being detrefked, the confpira- 
tors received condign puniftiment. . Syphax, about tjiis 
tirhe, fent an embalfy to Rome, informing the fenate of the 
advantages he had lately gained over the Carthaginians. 
Towards the clofe of this campaign, Hamilcar, with a Car- 
thaginian, fquadron, confifting of forty gallies, hovered upon 
the coafls of Sardinia, and ravaged all the country about 
Olbia and Caralis. The Sicilian banditti, about this time, 
not only deftroyed with fire and fword a great part of Bru- 
tium, but likewife laid fiege to the city of Caulonia 

Hannibal, having taken up his winter-quarters near Ca- 
nufium,* endeavoured to excite the people of that city to re- 
volt from the Romans. 'Thefe intrigues reaching the ears 
of Marcellus, he advanced to Canufium, encamped oppo- 
fite Hannibal, and foon found means to draw him to a bat- 
tle. The two armies, being Separated by night, at firft part- 
ed upon equal terms ; but the next day, the encounter be- 
ing renewed, Hannibal worfted the Romans. This event 
extremely chagrinctf Marce}! us, who hitherto hadriever re- 
ceived any rep ulfe from Iche Carthaginians : but now, be- 

^ Pdyb. lib. X. Liv, lib. xxvii. Tub. inic, Appian. in Hannib* 
Flut in Marcel* Orof* iib% iv*cap* xS. 
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Tides tlie fieW cJf he loft near 4hrce thoufand men, 

amongft Vrbom w®lii TaiH"Ccntu^^^ and two military tri- 
bunes, together with fix ftandards taken by the enemy. ^ 

Being therefore fired with indignation and refentment, he 
refolved to venture another engagement with Hanuibalj 
who, on his part, feenied determined not to decline the 
challenge. Marcel] us polled the left wing, and thofe co- 
horts, that, in the laft adlion, had loft their colours, in 
front i the twentieth legion he placed on the right ; and 
appointed Cornelius Lentulus and C. Claudius Nero to com* 
mand both wings, whiJft he himfelf conduced the main 
body* Hannibal pofted the Spaniards in front, and dit 
pofe^ his other forces in the ufual manner. The fight was 
obftinate and bloody, the Carthaginian elephants oyerthrow- 
ing many of the Roman ftandards, breaking the enemy’s 
ranks, and treading a great number under foot : but by the 
bravery of Decimius Flavus, a military tribune, thefe fu- 
rious animals were repulfed : a circumftance which enabled 
the Romans to drive Hannibal to his camp, after they had 
laid eight thoufand Carthaginians dead upon the fpot. Mar- 
cellus, however, loft above three thoufand men in the ac- 
tion, and had almoft all the reft wounded j infomuch that 
he found himfelf unable to pUrfue Hannib^il, when his fpies 
informed him, that he was retreating into Bruti urn. Dur- 
ing thefe tranfa^lions, the Hirpini, Lucani, and Volfcentes, 
fubmitted to the conful Fulvius, delivering into his "hands 
all the troops Hannibal had left in their cities for garrifons. 

Padlius and Vibius likewife, two of the principal noblemen 
amongft the Brucii, endeavoured to procure for their coun- 
trymen the fame terms that had been granted to their neigh- 
bours. Q^Fabius, the other conful, about the fame time, 
took Manduria, a city of the Salentines, by ftorm, making 
four thoufand men prifoners 6f war After this exploit, 

Fal^ius inverted Tarentum. As the Carthaginians had no 
fleet in thofe feas, having fent all their gallies to the ifland 
Corcyra, in order to affift king Philip, then at war with the 
j^tolians, he found no difficulty in making his approaches 
By fea as well as by land. Mean while, . Hannibal advanced 
with a ftrong body of troops to Caulonia ; and obliged the 
Sicilian robbers to retire to an eminence at fome diftance 
from the town K 

An accident, that could not be forefeen, threw Taren- Faiius 
turn into the hands of Fabius. The commandant of the iakesTam 
Brutian garrifon, which Hannibal left for the defence of 
the place, fell defperatcly in love with a young maiden, 

^ Polyb. Liv, Appian* Zonar* ubi fupra. 
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brother was a ^foldicr in the ilciinan army* This 
fferfon betpg informed by his fifter# te of the great 

mtereft (he nad with the commandant, be immediately com- 
municated the matter to Fabius, who ordered him to go in- 
to the city as a cleferter, and to try whether he could not» 
by his filler's influence, prevail upon her gallant to intro- 
duce the Romans into the town. This feheme was happily 
eiie£led, the Tarentines not being able to oppofc the Ro- 
mans, 2^ter they had been deferted by the Brutians, Nico 
and Democrates, two of theTarentinc leaders, died glori- 
oufly, fighting for the liberties of their country ; and Philc- 
menus, by whofe agency Tarentum had been betrayed to 
. Hannibal, was fuppofed to have thrown himfelf headlong 
from his horfe into a well, after the action. Carthalo, who 
commanded the body of native Carthaginians in the plaee^ 
was put to the fword, together with a great number of his 
men, as well as the greateft part of the Tarentines, and 
many even of the Brutians themfelves. All authors agree^ 
that the plunder taken was immenfe, and even equal to 
what Marcellas found in Syracufe. Tlie number of flaves 
made prifoners amounted to thirty thoufand. Fabius dif- 
mantled Tarentum, and demolifhed the wall that feparated 
the town from the citadel. About this time Hannibal, hav- 
ing, for a confiderable term, furrounded the body of Sici- 
lian banditti polled on the emlnisnce near Caulonia above 
mentioned, forced them to furrender at diferetion 
jtfdruhal The Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain, 
defeated bj/ commanded by three of tbeirbell generals, namely, Afdru- 
Seipto in Hamilcar, Afd rubai the fon of Gifeo, and 

Spam. JVIago. Edeco, or Edefco, a general of great reputation 
amongll the Spaniards, abandoning the Carthaginian in- 
terell about the beginning of the fummer, came over to 
Scipio. His wife and children had been, for feme time, in 
the Roman camp % but a regard to their fafety did noi^b 
much induce him to acl this part, as that fincere affe£lion 
for the Romans, with which Scipio had infpired all the Spa- 
niards, by his humanity, politenefs, and condefeenfion. In-* 
dibilis, Maiidonius,.and moll of the other Spanifh reguli, 
charmed with the fame amiable qualities, joined Scipio 
with all their forces. By this accelTion of flrength, that ge- 
neral found himfelf enabled to hazard an engagement with 
Afdrubal the fon of Hamilcar, who lay encamped near the 
city of Bsetula. Scipio was impatient of delay, fearing the 
junction of Afdrubal and his colleagues. The Carthagi- 
nian difeovered the fame eagernefs for a battle on his part> 


^ Piut. inFab, iottrtip. Orof. Zonar, ubifu^ra. 
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finding, ^© Rt^an arniy was. daily reinforced by the ac- 
ce£Gon of Spanifli troops^ Scipio, upon his approach to the 
Carthaginian camp, detached fome parties of his velites to 
reconnoitre the enemy, who, having fallen in with fome of 
their advanced-guards, defeated them, purfued them to their 
camp, ‘and then retreated, without any lofs. Animated by 
this event, he next day attacked the Carthaginians, who, for 
fonte time, defended themfeives with great bravery, but 
were at Jaft totally routed. According to Livy, they had 
eight thoufand men killed upon the fpot, befides ten thou** 
fand foot and two thoufand horfe taken prifoners. Scipio 
gave the Carthaginian camp up to his foldiers to be plurw 
dered,^and releafed all the SpaniAi prifoners without ran- 
fom ) but ordered the Africans to be fold for flaves. Af- 
drubal, rallying the remains of his ftiattcred army, purfued 
his march towards the Pyrenees, having fent his elephants 
that way before. Th^ Spanilh princes, who had entered 
into an alliance with Scipio, received conliderable prefents 
for their gallant behaviour in the late battle ; Indibilis, 
in particular, being ordered by the Roman general to choofe 
three hundred horfes out of thofe taken from the enemy 
for his own ufe. Notwithllanding the glorious vi£fory Sci- 
pio had gained, he returned to Tarraco 5 a motion which 
gave the other two Carthaginian commanders an opportu- 
nity of joining AfdrubaU At a council of war, each of 
thefe generals had his particular* province afligned him. 
Afdrubal the fon of Hamilcar was to march into Italy, to 
afllft Hannibal, with all the Spaniih forces he could alfem- . 
blc $ Afdrubal the fon of Gifco was to command the 
troops lately committed to Mago’s condudi, and to retire 
into Lufitania, in order to avoid an engagement ; and Ma- 
go was fent to the Balearic iflands, with a large fum of 
mpney, to make new levies. MafiniiTa was placed at the 
head of a choice detachment of three thoufand horfe, being 
the flower of the cavalry, in order to fupport the Carthagi- 
nian allies in Hifpania Citerior, as well as to deftroy th^ 
enemy’s country with fire and fword. As Scipio, by his 
generous and affable deportment, feemed to be in a fair 
way of winning the hearts of all the Spaniards, it was 
jti^ged neceffary to make thefe difpofitions, that the Spanifli 
foldiery, in the Carthaginian fervicc, might be drawn im- 
mediately either into Gaul, or .tly remoteft pait of Spaijij 
where the Romans had not, as yet, obtained any footing*. 

Next year, being the eleventh of the fecond Punic war, 
the Carthaginians threatened to tav^ge the coafls of Italy, 

* Polyb, lib. X. Liy. ubi rupra,cap. V®— $3* Appian, in Iberit. 
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path 9f Sardiniaj^wijth a fleet of above two hundred fail ; 

^ dcCgn Scipio being apprifed, he detached fifty 

(ut to cruife off the ports of Sardinia, and proteft that 

^iS^TeUm infults of the enemy. The conful T. 

mU djf- * Q^indius Crifpinus fent for a large train of battering en« 
i^/e th ^es from Sicily, intending to form the fiege of Loefi, his 
that g^gt having already blocked up that city by fea i but he 
abandoned that defign on Hannibal’s approach to Lacinium, 
and on receiving advice, that his colleague Marcellus had 
drawn his forces from VenuCa, in. order to join him. Han- 
nibal, informed that both the confuls were encamped within 
three miles of one another, betwixt Bantia apd Venufia, 
jharched that way, pitching his camp at a fmall difiance 
from them. Notwiihftanding the fummer was fo far ad- 
vanced, the confuls wrote to L, Cincius, ordering him to 
come with a fleet from Sicily to Locri, a body of Romans 
from Tarentum being commanded to invefl that city by 
land at the fame. This plan being difeovered to Hannibal 
by fome Thurians, he formed an ambufeade for that corps \ 
into which having drawn them, he put two thoufand to the 
fword, took twelve hundred prifoners, and difperfed the 
reft- He afterwards decoyed the two confuls into another 
ambufeade of Numidian horfe, together with M. Marcellus, 
and A. Manlius, both of them legionary tribunes, attended 
only by an efcort of two hundred and twenty horfe, of 
which forty were Fregellani, and the reft Etrufeans. The 
brave Marcellus, who bad acquired fuch renown by the fe- 
vcral advantages he gained over Hannibal, loft his life, 
through the cowardice of the Etrufeans, who fled at the 
firft attack 5 but Crifpinus, his colleague, and M. Marcel- 
las, his fon, efcaped in .the manner we have already re* 
lated 

Piannihal JVTago, the Carthaginian commandant at Locri, found 
Mg0sihe himfelf fo prefled by Cincius, that he was upon the pontof 
, furrendering ; but receiving advice of the blow Hannibal 

had given the ilornans by the death of Marcellus, he rcr 
m. ftlved to defend the place to the laft extreroit)'. Soon after 
an exprefs arrived from Hannibal, with an account that the 
Numidian cavalry had already begun their march for Locri ; 
and that himrfelf, with the reft of the army, would follow 
them with all poflible eitpedition. tjpon the approach of 
the Numidians, Mago fajlied with his whole force upc^n 
the befiegers, and, after an obftinate difpute, the Numi^ 
iihns coping up in the point of time, forced them to aban^ 

« Polyb. ubi fopra* Liv, lib. xxvii. cap, Plut, in Mar^ 

iuti'pp, l|bf ^ Vi^, in Marcel, 
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dcm thek #orks, atbd all thcJr Wtteriiig-eiiginest ini, 
other military machines^ behind thehi: fo; that Hannibal, 
upon his arrival at Locri, found no enemy to oppofc him. 
About this time, Valerius, the Roman admiral, after hav- 
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ing ravaged the coaft of Africa, attacked a Carthaginian 
fquadfoh of eighty-three gallics olF Clupea. " The Cartha- 
ginian 8, unable to withftand the efforts of the Romans, were 
won obliged to fheer off, with the lofs of eighteen fhips. 

From thence ftceiing for Sicily, be arrived in a fhort time, 

^th Stn immenfc booty, at Lilyb 2 eom« 

Afdrubal, as we have lately obferved, being obliged to A/dnthal 
abandoh his camp near Bsecula, had afterwards a confer- 
r^nce with the other two Carthaginian generals, wherein ^^^****^^* 
the operations of the campaign were fettled. In purfuance 
of the plan then formed, Aldriibal advanced towards the 
Pyrenees, at the head of the forces affigned him* with all 
poflible expedition. He crofled the Pyrenees without any 
great difficulty. As the filver-mines (A) near Baecula had 
fupplied him with a very confidcrable quantity of treafurc. 


upon his arrival in Gaul, he not only prevailed upon the 
Gauls to grant him a pafTage through their territories, but 
likewife fumifhed him with a proper number of recruits. 
The Ligurians received him in the fame manner; Afdru- 
bal, therefore, meeting with little oppofition, and many fa- 
vourable circumftanccs, to facilitate and expedite his march, 
arrived at Placentiif fooner than either the Romans, or even 


his brother Hannibal himfelf, expeded : but, befieging this 
place, contrary to the rules of found policy, he gave the 
Romans an opportunity of aflembling all their forces to at- 
tack him. At the fame time, by his tOo great fecurity, as 
well as the fiege he had undertaken, he prevented Hannibal 
from joining him, as- he had propofed, upon the firft news 
of his having pafTed the Alps. Thus Afdrubal not only loft 
all the advantages he might have reaped from the friendflhip 
of the Averni, and other Gallic nations, who had fo greatly 
expedited his pafTage to Italy, by this fingle ftep, but lik^- 
wife totally ruined the Carthaginian affairs in that country, 
as will fpon evidently appear ". 


” Liv, ubj fupra, cap. 41—43. 

(A) Polybius tells us, that, tes, the dlfcoveier of this mme,^ 
near New Carthiige, there was wsft, according to the fame au- 
a filver-mine fo neb, that the thor, deified by the Spamard|^ 
Carthaginians extraded out of after his death, for the fcrvfoij.’ 
it every day twenty-five thou- he thereby did his couptiy^ 
fand drachn^ of fxiver. ^Al^ , i j 
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A$ as Hannibal left his winter^uarters, be ordered 
abody of troops to march into the country of the Salcntines, 
with an intention to ravage it, before the conful Claudius 
could take the held : but this misfortune was prevented by 
the condud^ and bravery of C. Hoftilius Tubulus, who at« 
tacked the Carthaginians with a body of light-armed troops, 
and entirely defeated them, killing four thoufand upon the 
fpot. After this difafter, Hannibal retired into Brudum, 
to prevent his being furrounded by the cnetny, who began 
to advance againfl him from all parts. In the mean time 
Tubulus, with his forces, joined the confular army under 
Claudius at Venufia. Hannibal, having drawn all his gar- 
rifons out of Brutium, and by this expedient reinforced his 
army, marched to Grumentura in Lucania, in order to re- 
cover feme towns that had revolted to the Romans. As, 
immediately after the late jundlion, Claudius had fent a de- 
tachment, under the command of Tubulus, to reinforce the 
prOconful Fulviusat Capua, and, with the remaining coips, 
confiding of forty thoufand foot, and two thoufand five 
hundred horfe, had himfelfgone in purfuit of Hannibal, he 
arrived at Grumentum foon after the Carthaginian, and en- 
camped within five hundred paces of him. Claudius, by 
ftratagem, and the bravery of C. Aurunculeius, tribune of 
the third legion, gave Hannibal another defeat in this place, 
cutting off eight thoufand of his troops, and taking feven 
hundred prifoners. Four elephants were likewife killed, 
and two taken, in the aflion : nine military enfigns, and 
fome plunder, alfo fell into the hands of the Romans, who, 
according to Livy, lodonly five hundred men on this occa- 
fion. Hannibal, fopn after this misfortune, decamped in 
the night, and, by leaving a few Numidian horfe in his in- 
trenchments to amufe the enemy, made good his retreat to 
Venufia; but here the conful again attacked him. At this 
phee the, Carthaginians loft two thoufand men ; upon which 
difafter, Hannibal retired, with great precipitation, to Me- 
tapontum, where he was joined by Hanno, and from thence 
made the beftof his way to Canufium ®. 

During thefe tranfaflions, Afdrubal, being forced to raife 
the fiege of Placentia, began his march for Umbria. Of 
this the conful Claudius being informed by a letter fent from 
that general to his brother Hannibal, which was intercepted 
himfelf at the head of a detachment 
of feven thoufapd men, th6^ flower of his troops, and march- 
ed with incredible celerity to join his colleague Livius. 
Though no general was allowed to leave his own provinccj 


* I4v* ubi cajp' 43— '45* 
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to go into that of anothoff by the Roman |aws» yet, in a 
conjunAure of & delicate and important a nature as this» 
when the fafcty, and even the very being, of Rome lay at 
ftakc, he thought himfelf at liberty to diipenfe with the ef- 
tabliftcd rules of war, for the welfare of his country. He 
had no fooner received the letter from L. Virginius, a le- 
gionary tribune, who had efcorted the Carthaginian couriers 
with a Samnite detachment to him, and read it, than he 
fent it to the fenate, at the fame time difpatching his orders 
to the Larinates, Marrucini, Frentani, and Praetutiani, 
through whofe territories he was to pafs, to procure a fuf- 
ficient quantity of provifions and carriages for his troops, 
that he might purfue his march without the lead interrup- 
tion. As he thought nothing could fave Rome, after the 
jun^ion of the two Carthaginian armies, in order to pre- 
vent this, he judged it proper to ftrike fuch a bold and un- 
cxpe6i:ed blow, as would terrify the enemy. He refolvcd to 
join his colleague, and charge Afdrubal with their united 
forces; and with this view he began his march, after hav- 
ing left the command of the troops in the camp to Q^Ca- 
tius, one of his lieutenants 

Claudius gave not the leaft hint of his defign to any of and joint 
his officers, till he was at fuch a diftance from Hannibal, 
that the communication of it to the troops could not be of 
any ill confequcnce. He then only in general told them, 
that be was leading them to certain vi6i:ory ; that his col- 
league wanted a reinforcement ; that the bare rumour of 
their arrival would difconcert all the meafures of the Car- 
thaginians ; and that the whole honour of the day would 
fall to them. He marched with incredible expedition, and 
arrived at Sena, where Livius lay encamped within half a 
mile of the Carthaginians. Soon after his arrival, Afdrubal, 
reconnoitring the Roman army, perceived feveral fliields of 
an ancient make, that he had never feen before, many thin, 
lean horfes, which had been greatly fatigued, and difeo- 
vered that the Roman army was apparently more numerous 
than the day before. By thefe, and feveral other circum- 
(lances, that able general fufpe^led Claudius to have joined 
his colleague with a body of troops. This fufpicion threw 
him into a fort of melancholy, imagining that Hannibal had 
been overthrown, and confequently that he came too late 
to fupport his brother. 

Before the arrival of Claudius,* the prsetor L. Portius Li- Yr. of FI. 
cinus was encamped, with fome forces, at a fmall diftance 

f 04. 
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from the conful Livius. Immediately after that important 
. event, a council of war was held, in which the three com- 
manders prefided. Livius gave his opinion, that an adlion, 
for fome days, fhould he deferred, that Claudius’s troops 
might have time to refrefli themfelves, after fo tedious and 
fatiguing a march, Claudius himfelf entertained different 
fentiments, imagining that nothing could prove more fatal 
to the republic, than the leaft delay at this critical juncture. 
His advice was adopted, and the fignal of battle accordingly 
given : however, Afdrubal, under the apprehen lions above 
mentioned, caufed a retreat to be founded, and his army be- 
gan to march in great diforder. Night overtaking him, and 
his guides deferting, he was uncertain which route to take. 
He marched at random along the banks of the Metaurus, 
now the Metaro, and was preparing to crofs that river, 
when the united forces of the enemy intercepted him. In 
this extremity, he faw it would be impoffible to avoid an 
engagement; and therefore did all which could be expelled 
from the prefence of mind and courage of a confummatc 
warrior. He feized an advantageous poft, and drew up his 
forces on a narrow fpot, which gave him an opporttinity of 
polling his left wing, compofed of Gauls, and the weakeft 
part of his army, in fuch a manner, that it neither could be 
attacked in front, nor charged in flank ; and of giving his 
main body, and right wing, con filling of Spaniards, all ve- 
teran troops, a greater depth than front. After this hafly 
difpofition of his forces, lie placed himfelf in the centre, 
and firfl moved to attack the enemy’s left wing, commanded 
by the conful Livius, well knowing that all was at flake, 
and that he mull either conquer or die. The battle conti- 
nued a long time, and was obflinately difputed by both par- 
ties. Afdrubal efpecially fignalized himfelf in this engage- 
ment. He led on his foldiers, who were trembling and 
difpirited, againft an enemy fuperior to them both in num- 
bers and refoiution. He animated them by his words and 
example, and, with entreaties and menaces intermixed, en- 
deavoured to rally thofe who fled in diforder : but at lall, 
finding that vi£lory declared for the Romans, and being un- 
able to furvive the lofs of fo many thoufand men, who had 
quitted their country to follow his fortune, he rufhed at once 
into the midft of a Roman cohort, and there died In a man- 
ner, worthy the fon of Harajlcar and brother of Hannibal 
This great vi£lory was almofl entirely owing to the 
bravery and activity of Claudius. That general, obferving 
his men did not exert themfelves, cried out in an angry tone. 


q Flor. ubj fupra. Eutrop, lib. iii. cap. iS. 
Appian. in Hannib. 
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To what purpofe have wc made^ fo long a march with 
fuch expedition ?’* Then he made an effort to poffefs him- 
felf of an eminence that covered the Gauls, in order to pe- 
netrate to the enemy on that fide ; but finding this opera- 
tion impra£iicable, he drew out a detachment of fome co- 
horts from the right wing, with which wheeling about, in 
order to fuftain Livius, he charged the Spaniards and Li- 
gurians in front, in flank, and in rear, almoft at the fame 
time. The Spaniards and Ligurians, unable to fuftain fo 
violent a ftiock, were foon routed, and almoft all cut to 
pieces ; and then the Gauls were malTacred without oppo- 
fition. The leaders ihemfelves deftroyed moft of the ele- 
phants, to prevent the tieftru6lion they would have occa- 
fioned amongft their own troops, upon whom they turned 
ail their rage, after they were wounded by the enemy. Ac- 
cording to Livy, fifty-fix thoufand of Afdrubafs troops fell 
in this bloody action, and near fix thoufand were taken pri- 
foners; though Polybius fays the whole lofs of the Cartha- 
ginians did not exceed ten thoufand men. Be that as it 
may, the Romans feemed to have been weary of killing, 
fince when an officer told Livius, after the battle, that it 
would be an eafy matter to cut off a body of Cifalpine Gauls 
and Ligurians, who had either not been in the fight, or ef- 
caped out of it, then flying in great confufion, with a fmall 
detachment of horfe, he anfwered, ‘‘ It is fit that fome 
fhould furvive, to carry the enemy the news of their defeat, 
and our bravery.’’ Livy affirms, that the Romans carried 
off an immenfe quantity of gold and filver, as well as plun- 
der of other kinds; but Polybius is filent on that head. 
This a£lion proved decifive, fince we may juftly affirm it 
determined the fate of Italy, as the battle of Zama a few 
years afterwards did that of Africa ^ 

Hannibal received no intelligence of this calamity, till 
Claudius caufed the head of his brother to be thrown into 
his trenches, immediately after the Roman general arrived 
at the camp near Canufium : an infult which cannot be 
excufed even as a retaliation of Punic barbarity. 

The melancholy news imparted by Claudius, filled Han- 
nibal with horror and defpondency. He perceived, by this 
ftroke, the fate of Carthage; and exclaimed, It is done (A) 

I will no longer fend triumphant meffages to Carthage ! In 
lofing Afdrubal, 1 have loft at^once all my hope, all my 

(A) According to Horace, in that ode where this defeat Is 
iJeferibed. 

Polyb. & IJv. qbi fupra. S, Jul. Frontin. Strat. lib. iv. cap. 7, 
Val. Max. lib. iil. cap. 7. ex. 4. 
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j^bfl fortune !** After this fatal event, he retired to the ex- 
tremky of ISrutialin, where, affembling all bis forces, he 
remained, for a confiderable time, in a ftate of inaction, 
the Romans not daring to molefl: him, fo formidable did 
they deem him alone, though he was preffed on every 
fide, and the Carthaginian affairs feemed not far front 
the verge of deftruftion. Livy fays, it was a difficult thing 
to determine, whether his conduft was more wonderful in 
profperity or adverfity. Brutium being but a fmall pro- 
vince, and many of its inhabitants being either forced into 
the fervicc, or forming themfelves into parties of banditti,^ 
fo that a great part of it remained uncultivated, he found it 
a difficult matter to fubfift, efpecially as no fupplies were 
fent him from Carthage ; the people being folicitous topre- 
ferve their pofleflions in Spain, and as little concerned 
at the fituation of affairs in Italy, as if Hannibal had met 
with an uninterrupted courfe of fuccefs, and not the lead 
difafter had bcfidlcn them fince his firfl arrival in that 
country ®. 

Car- After Afdrubafs departure for Italy, Hanno had been 
fucceed him in Spain. The body of troops this ge- 
neral brought from Africa, in conjunaion with that com- 
manded by Mago, formed a confiderable army. Thefc 
.forces encamped at fome diffance from a fpot where nine 
thoufand Celtiberians were pofted. Scipio fent a detach- 
ment often thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, under 
the command of M. Silanus the propraetor, to attack the 
enemy, if an opportunity ffiould offer. The proprietor, re- 
ceiving intelligence of the fituation and difpofition of both 
camps from fome Celtiberian deferters, who conduaed him 
to that of their countrymen, was enabled to gain a fignal ad- 
vantage over the enemy. He furprifed the Celtiberians, 
putting many to the fword, and obliging the reft to difperfe 
in the adjacent woods, from whence they retired to their 
refpeaive habitations. Hanno and Mago, towards the end 
of the aaion, advancing to their relief, were Jikewife de- 
feated, and Hanno was taken prifoner. Mago, with the 
cavalry, and a great part of the veteran infantry, made his 
efcape, and, ten days afterwards, joined Afdrubal the foil 
of Gifeo, rhefe commanders, with their united f rces, 
fome time, in the neighbourhood of Gades. 

Scipio no fooner received intelligence of the enemy’s de- 
feat in Italy than he put fiimfelf in motion, and began to 
meditate the entire conqueft of Spain. His brother, L. 
Scipio, being detached with a body of ten thoufand foot^ 

• Polyb. lib. Liv. lib. xxviii. cap. xi. Applan. in Hannib« 
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Und a thoufand horfe, to reduce the city of Aurinx, on the 
ponfines of Lower Bsetica, executed bis orders with great 
^ondu6l and bravery, making the Carthaginian garrifon, 
Wd three hundred of the inhabitants, who fhut the gates 
againft him, prifoners of war, with the lofs only of ninety 
men. Livy fays, that the Roman detachment killed two 
thoufand of the enemy in the attack; and that Lucius, in 
order to ingratiate himfelf with the Spaniards, left the 
citizens in poffelTion of the town, and all their effects. The 
territory of Aurinx was extremely fruitful, and abounded 
with filvcr-mines. In tht city itfelf, Afdrubal had quarter- 
ed a great number of troops, who had greatly barafled the 
Romans and their allies, by their frequent incurfions into 
the interior parts of the country. The Carthaginians there- 
fore fuftained a confiderable lots by the reciuflion of that 
place, Scipio is faid to have complimented his brother 
highly upon this conqueft, telling him, that it was equal to 
the taking of New Carthage. Fhat general, finding the 
feafon far advanced, and that he could make no impreflion 
upon the province in which Gade^ was feated, fince Afdru- 
bal had placed numerous garrifons in all the fortrefTes, fuf- 
pended the military operations till the following fpring. 
However, M- Valerius Laevinus the proconful, who com- 
manded in Sicily, committed great ravages on the coalls of 
Africa, where he made a defeent about this time. Having 
deftroyed with fire and fword all the country about Carthage 
and Utica, he returned to Lilybaeum, defeating, in his 
pall age, a Carthaginian fquadron of feventy gallies. Of 
thefe he took feventeen, funk four, and difperfed the reft. 
Thus were the Romans vilSforious every-where this cam- 
paign, the Carthaginians not being able to oppofe them 
either by fea or land ^ 

Next year, Hanmhalfenta detachment of Numidians, to 
obferve the motioriS of the Roman army, under the com- 
mand of the confuls Csecilius and L. Veturius, in the 
territory of Confentia. That detachment, falling in with 
one of the enrmy^s parties, which had been plundering the 
country, alter a ihort difputc, routed carried off the 

booty to liannibars camp. But this trifling advantage did 
not make amends for the lofs of Lucania, which fubmitted 
to the Romans. 

The Carthaginian generals, who commanded in Spain, 
were Mago the fon of Hamilcaj^, and Afdrubal the fon of 
Gifeo. Thefe two moved in the fpring from Gades, with 

Liv. ubi flip, cap, 4. Appian in Libyc, S. Jul. Frontin. Strat. 
lib, i, cap. 3. ex. 5. 
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m vm te Ml thon&id fodt»*Sd four thoijfand five 
filutdred horfe. Advancing vidth expedition towards the 
Romans, whom they were determined to cngaK, they en- 
camped in the plains of Silpia, at no great diftance from 
the enemy. Scipio, alarmed at the approach of w formi- 
dable a power difpatched Silanus to Colcas, a neighbouring 
prince, who had promifed him a body of auxiliary troops, to 
inform him of the enemy’s motions. In the mean time he 
drewhis forces out of Tarraco, and, being joined by tome 
of his allies, advanced to Caiiuld, where he was foon 
joined by Silanus, with a reinforcement of three thouiand 
foot, and five hundred horfe, from Oolcas« From thence 
he marched to Bsetula, or Baecula, with an army of forty- 
five thoufand men. Mago and Mafinifla, at the head of 
the Carthaginian cavalry, attacked the Romans as they were 
encamping, and would have put them into diforder, had 
not Scipio placed fomc troops of horfe in ambufeade behind 
an eminence, near the fpot upon which he intended to 
encamp, Thefe, fallying out upon the Carthaginians, 
forced them to retire with precipitation. The light-armed 
troops on both fides, for fome time, fkirmifhed with one 
another ; but without any confiderable lofs. Both Afdru- 
bal and Scipio, for fcveral days together, drew their forces 
out of their lines, ranged in order of battle, though Afdru- 
bal appeared firft in the morning, and retired the laft in the 
evening. At length Scipio, refolving to give the Cartha- 
ginians battle, ordered his men to refrefh themfelves be- 
fore day-break ; and then fent his horfe and light-armed 
troops to brave the enemy. Afdrubal polled the Spaniards 
in the wings, the elephants in front, and the Carthaginians, 
intermixed with the other Africans, in the centre. After 
having made this difpoCtion, he advanced towards the 
enemy, his cavalry in the mean time keeping their horfe in 
play. Scipio protra^led the fight till towards noon, ima- 
gining that the Carthaginians muft grow faint by that time, 
as being entirely void of fuftenance, and confequently that 
hefhould break them without much difficulty. Accordingly, 
at mid-day, ordering his wings to advance, he attacked Af- 
drubal’s Spanifh auxiliaries in front with the legionaries, and 
in flank at the fame time with the velites, fuftained by Seve- 
ral cohorts, which were commanded to wheel for that pur- 
pofe. The Spaniards, after fome refiftance, were routed, the 
Carthaginian and African forces not being able to fupport 
them, fince the Spaniards, that formed Scipio's main body, 
kept the){i in awe by moving towards them. The elephants 
occafioned greater confufion in the Carthaginian army, than 
in that of the enemy* Notwithflanding Afdrubal did his 

utmoil; 



^tmoft to animate hia n^n, tliey ^ere defeated, and pur- 
^fued by the Romans to their camp, xn^hich vrguld have been 
taken, ^ had not a violent ftorm cooled the ardour of the 
^iftors, and terminated the a£tion 

” In the night after the battle, Afdrubal caufed his camp 
^ be (Irengthened by fomc additional works, expecting the 
^ext day another vifit from the enemy. In the mean time 
^ttancs, regulus of the Turdetani, with a confiderable body 
of troops, deferted to the Romans. Many other reguli fol- 
lowed this example ; and two ftrong fortrelTes furrendered 
to Scipio, who made their garrifons prifoners of war. As 
the victory lately gained by Scipio had entirely alienated the 
minds of the Spaniards from the Carthaginians, Aidrubal 
abandoned his camp, and retired with precipitation towards 
the ocean, though he had juft before fo harafled his* ex- 
haufted troops, in order to render his camp inacceffible to 
the enemy. Scipio, being informed of this retreat, imme- 
diately detached his cavalry after the Carthaginian general, 
who was fo galled in his march, that the legionaries at laft 
came up with him, and, after a faint refiftance, put all his 
men, except feven thoufand, to the fword. Thefe, how- 
ever, with Afdrubal at their h^ad, gained an advantageous 
poft 5 where, for fome time, they defended thcmfelves, till 
at laft Afdrubal, feeing them defert in great numbers, a- 
bandoned them, and made his efcape to Gades. In the Mafintjfa 
mean time Silanus, whom Scipio had left, with a detach- abandons 
jnent of ten thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, to block 
up the enemy’s troops in the poft above mentioned, found interejH!^ 
means to detach Mafinifta their commander from the 
Carthaginian intereft. Mago, after the example of Afdru- 
bal, flying to Gades, the remainder of the African forces 
either gradually difperfed themfelves in the neighbouring 
provinces, or deferted to the Romans. Mafinifla, after his 
late conference with Silanus, by the connivance of that ge- 
neral, pafl'eci over into Africa, with fome of the leading men 
of the MaflTyli, in order to difpofe that nation to fecond his 
views. However, this was done in fuch a manner, as not 
to give umbrage to the Carthaginians, nor induce that 
crafty people to entertain the leaft fufpicion of the meafures 
he was going to purfue 

In order to ferve more efFe^fually the party he intended 
foon to declare himfelf in favour of, he made but a ftiort 
ftay in Africa. Having prevailed on his fubje£fs to concur 
with him in the execution of the ^rojedl he had formed, he 

« Polyb. lib. xi. Liv. lib. xxviii, cap. la-— 16. Appian.in Iberic. 

V Liv. ubi fup. cap. - 5, 16. Polyb. lib. xi. cap. zi. Appian in Libyc* 

Fior, lib. ih cap. 6. Tub $n. Val. Max. lib. vi. cap. 9. cx» 7. 
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re]ia!red Gades, to cbnfer with Mago and Afdrubal on 
the ftitu^ operations. Silanus iikewife retired with his 
tody of forces to Tarraco, where Scipio had fixed his head- 
Sdfh \ ^ ' quarters. Scipio^ foon afterwards paffing into Africa with 
hfinpevit two quinqueremes^ perfuaded Syphax, king of the Mafse* 
to fyli to abandon the Carthaginians* and enter into an alliance 
with Rome. Afdrubal was then at Syphax’s court, and did 
. his utmoft to fruftrate the negociation carried on betwixt 
the two powers; but without effect. The three chief ci- 
ties of Spain, befides Gades, in alliance with, or fubjeft to 
Carthage, were llliturgis, Caftulo, and Aftapa. The Ro- 
mans took llliturgis by llorm, levelled it with the ground, 
and put all the inhabitants to the fword. Cafiulo, in which 
was a Carthaginian garrifon, compofed of the fugitives that 
cfcaped the carnage in the late defeats, was betrayed by 
Cerdubellus to Marcius, and Hiinilco, the commandant, 
with his whole corps, made prifoners of war. Marcius 
then palling the Bsetis, which the Spaniards called Cirtius, 
took pofleffion of two opulent towns, which furrendered at 
his approach. From thence he advanced to Aftapa ; and, 
after a warm difpute, reduced it in the manner already re- 
lated. In the mean time Mago, having received a rein- 
forcement from Africa, as well as fome Spanifti troops le- 
vied by Hanno, made the proper difpofitions for carrying 
on the war with vigour, notwithftanding the melancholy 
fituation of his affairs. A body of Roman forces, encamp- 
ed upon the Sucro, during thele tranfadlions, mutinied ; a 
report of Scipio’s death, w^hich was induftrioufly propagat- 
ed, occafioning that commotion : but the mutineers being, 
by a rigorous punifhment inflicted upon fome of their ring- 
leaders, reclaimed to a fenfe of their duty, Marcius attacked 
four thoufand of the enemy encamped upon the Bsetis, un- 
der the command of Kanno, forced their camp, and either 
took or killed the greateft part of them. The alliance with 
Syphax was a point of great confequence to Rome ; though 
it was not efFe£ted without fome difficulty. Scipio firft fent 
Lselius, with five quinqueremes, to make propofals to that 
prince, which he ordered him to enforce with magnificent 
prefents. Laelius executed his commlffion with great dex- 
terity, reminding Syphax of the advantages he had reaped 
from a former alliance with the Romans. Notwithftanding 
which reprefentationsi Scipio, as we have juft obferved, 
found himfelf obliged to vifit that prince’s court in perfon $ 
where, by his uncommon addrefs, if we believe Livy, he 
defeated the intrigues of Afdrubal, and put the laft hand 
to the treaty *. 

» Liv. ubi fup- capi 17— 3 1, 
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rived from Gadea at ScipijO’s camp, Thefe fugitives pro* Lattim 
piifed that general, not only to deliver the city, together 
with the Carthaginian garrifon and commandant, into his Q*2ut 
hands, butlikewife to feize the eriemy*s whole fleet riding at 
anchor in the harbour. Scipio therefore detached Laelius 
with a body of light-armed troops, aflTifted by a naval force of 
one quinquereme, and feven triremes, to put the corifpirators 
in motion. In the mean time the plot being difeovered to 
Mago, before it was ripe for execution, he feized the prin- 
cipals of it, and fent them on board a quinquereme, in or- 
der to tranfport them to Carthage. Afdrubal, the Cartha- 
ginian admiral, ordered the captain of tbis veiTel to precede 
the reft of the fleet, he himfeif following at a fmall dif- 
tance with eight triremes. Upon his approach to Carteia, 
he deferied Laslius’s fquadron lailiiig out of that port. The 
Carthaginian could not, for forne time, determine whether 
it would be proper for him to attack the Romans : but this 
ftate of fufpenfe afi^orded Lselius, an opportunity of coming 
up with him, fo that he was obliged to hazard an engage- 
ment 5 in which being worfted, be made the heft of his way 
towards the coaft of Africa, wdth only five triremes. How- 
ever, Laelius mifled his aim, fince Mago had taken care to 
give him a proper reception, if he advanced to Gades ; of 
which circumftance being apprifed by the prifoners, he re- 
turned to Carteia- From thence he difpatched an exprefs 
to Marcius, who was advancing with a powerful corps to 
fupport him, to inform him of what had happened. Both 
thefe commanders, therefore, judging the fiege of Gades 
too difficult an enterprize to be undertaken at prefent, gave 
up that defign, and in ft fhort time rejoined Scipio at New 
Carthage. 

The difappointment the Romans had experienced in their Scipiogimes 
defign upon Gades, together with the rebellion of the Her- ^heSpanifli 
getes, and revolt of the legionaries, gave Mago hopes, that 
he fliould ftill be in a condition to make head againft the 
enemy. He therefore wrote to Carthage for a fpeedy rcin- 
forcenient, alluring the fenate, that if they would be aftive 
and expeditious at this juncture, they might recover what 
they had loft in Spain \ and to excite them to make a vigo- 
rous eflbrt, he exaggerated the misfortunes of the Romans. 

In the mean time Mandonius and Indibilis, being offended 
vat the Romans for not ceding t(^ them the countries they, 
had conquered, and encouraged by the report of Scipio’'s 
death, pillaged the territories of the Sedetani and SuefTc- 
tani, allies of Rome. Hearing afterwards of Scipio’s fevc- 
rity to the ringleaders of the revolting legionaries, who were 
VoL. XVI. E Romans, 
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Roin^s, tficy concluded, that Spanith revolters would be 
excluded all hopes of pardon. Animated, therefore, by 
defpair, they aftembled a numerous army of Celtiberians, 
and advanced ajrainft Scipio. That general, marching-at 
the hearT of his I'orcoa with great celcrrty, at lall difcovcred 
tlicrn poRcd in r. pt^jin fuvroundcd on «i.li fidcsby niountainSj 
and fcarce capable of containing fucli a number of men. 
Having fccurcd the defile leading into this vallhy, he de- 
tached Jj.clius u'un the cavalry to take a compafs round the 
hills, and attack the enemy in rear, whilft he charged them 
in front with tlic legionaries. 1 his diipofition being made, 
Scipio attacked the reguli, and entirely defeated them, put- 
ting almidl their whole tinny to the fword. 

_ Though Silaiius and Mafiniffa had fettled the prelimina- 
ries, yet by fevend intervening accidents, the conclufion of 
a treaty betwi.xt the Numidian and the Romans, was de- 
ferred till this time. The chief obRacIc to the figning of 
it was, that MafiniiTa could find no opportunity of having 
an interview with Scipio, which he ardently defiied. Scipio, 
being informed of this particular, and that Mafiniflh was 
at Oades, proceeded thither with a flrong efcort, purely to 
have a txmfcrcnce with him. iVIafinida,'' receiving inielli- 
gehce ot this motion from Marcius, prevailed upon Macro 
to fend him, with a detachment from the iflmd of Gades, 
to ravage the neighberuring part of the continent ; a fervice 
whic.i enabled him to confer with Scipio. livery thing 
being altcrwards fettled to tiie mutual fatisfaQion of both 
parties, Malniilia, in order to deceive -'ifdrubal, jdundered 
^me part o. the adj.iccut country, and then returned to 
Gadcs r. 
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Ihe Cartnaginiuns, being diflipnointed in the diverfion 
they expelled *rom the mutiny of the legionaries^ and the 
rebeljion of the Spaniards, ordered .Mago to abandon Spain, 
and fail with all pafnble expediiion to Italy. Mean while 
be made an unlueccfsful attempt upon New Cari’iagc, after 
which the inbabilanrs ot Gades (but their gates upon him; 
but their fuR’etp being fent to excufe this condud, he or- 
dered them to be fctturged and crucified ; in rcfentnient of 
which CFuCity they, lurrendc-ed to the Romans foon after 
his departure. Before he left them, however, he flripped 
themhabitants of all their gold and filver, and even plun- 
dered the temples : befides, he received from Carthage a 
large fum of money to make levies in GauJ and Liouria. 
At length he failed to the ifland Pityufa, where he me? with 
a kind reception, receiving a plentiful fupply of provifions, ’ 


y Liv. PoI>b. Appnia. Zonar. ubi fupra. 
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’ and a great nnmherof hcmts^ Then he itecre^ bSs cottrfe 
to the largeft of the Balearic iflancfs, wiiicb had a commo- 
dious haven ; where endeavouring to enter, he was attacked 
by the natives in fo violent a manner with their flings, that 
he found himfelf obliged to fheeroff with confidcrable lofs. 

However, proceeding to the lefler ifland, that was extremely 
fertile, J:hough not fo populous and powerful as the other, 
he entered the port, landed his men, encamped in a place 
of great ftrength, and poflTeflTed himfelf of the whole ifland 
without oppofition. As the feafon w^as far advanced, he 
wintered here j induced by the good difpofition of the na- 
tives, who exprelTcd m uch zeal and a flection for dj/e Car- 
thaginians, fupplying him, during his flay amonglt them/ 
with a body of two thoufand recruits 

Next fummer Mago landing in Liguria with an army of Magohndi 
twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, furprifed the coofl 
Genoa. From thence he failed to the coafts of the Figures 
Alpini, to raife commotions amongft them. The In* 
gauni, one of their cantons, were then at war with the E- ... 
panterii, a fort of highlanders. This quarrel gave Maga 
an opportunity of feizing upon the town and port of Save, 
and llationing ten of his great fhips there : he fent the reft 
of his fleet to Carthage, upon a report that Scipio was go- 
ing to tranfport a body of troops to Africa, in order to at- 
tack that capital. The plague broke out this year in Bru- 
tium, and made great havock in the Roman and Carthagi- 
nian armies. 

In the following year advice was brought to Carthage, tkeSpumJh 
that an army formed of the Aufetani, Ilergetes, and fevc- regulire- 
ral other Spanilh nations, under the command of Indibilis 
and Mandonius, had b^n entirely overthrown by the PiO- ’ 

mans. Indibilis, il feems, being encouraged by Scipio^s de- 
parture out of Spain, had excited the people to a fecorul 
revolt, imagining that now an opportunity offered of ren- 
dering himfelf, with all the other reguli, independent both 
of the Romans and Carthaginians. ' To effe^l this purpofe 
he aflembled, in a few days, an army of thirty thoufand 
foot, and four thoufand horfe, with which he advanced into 
the country of the Sedetani. Here the Roman generals, 

L. Lentulus, and L. Manlius Acidinus, gave them a total 
defeat, putting above thirteen thoufand to the fword, in 
which number was Indibilis himfelf, and taking eight thou- 
fand prifoners. Mandonius, and the other authors of this 
revolt, fufFered capital punilhment, after a confifeation of 

* Liv. ubi flip. cap. 36, 3'^. k Zonar. lib, ix. cap. lo. 
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all their cffc£b^ and then a peace wai^f^grartted to the Spa> 
niaj^a rcafonable terms ®. ‘ 

■ AWiirs .wtre fcarce (ettled in Spain, when Lselius made 
a defeent in Africa at Hippo Regius, and pillaged all the^ 
neighbouring territory. This fo alarmed the inhabitants,, 
that they difpatched mefiengers to Carthage, with advice, 
that Scipio, with the Roman fleet, was arrived on their 
coafts, and had landed at Hippo a ftrong body of forces. As- 
a rumour had for fome time prevailed at Carthage, t})at 
Scipio bad ali;eady palled into Sicily, the people and fenate 
were thrown into ihc utmoR conllernation by thefe unex- 
pefled tidings. The great revolution which had happened 
in theit affairs, the deiliucRion of all their veteran troops,, 
she incapacity of their youth for war^ the defe6lion of Sy- 
phax, Mafinifla, and all their other allies, together with the 
ficklenefs and inconftancy of the Africans, from whom, 
their auxiliary forces w'ere to he drawn, afforded them 
mod difmal prorpe<R, now their metropolis was threatened 
with a fiege. However, w'hen they received intelligence 
that only Laslius, with an inconliderable force, had put in 
at Hippo, in order to make an incuifion upon their territo- 
ries on that fide, their fears began to fiibfide. As foon,. 
therefore, as they bad recovered from the panic they w'ere 
thrown ijito, they began to make the necclfary difpofitions* 
for therr defence. They fent an embafly to Syphax, to at- 
tempt retrieving the friendlbip of that prince, as well as to. 
feveral other African reguli, who fliewed an inclination 
to join the Romans. They remitted the fum of two hun- 
dred talents of filver to Philip, king of Mace^lon, iti order 
to engage him to caufe a divifion either in Italy or Sicily. 
They difpatched orders to their generals in Italy to make 
alf pofiible efforts to keep Scipio at home. Finally, they 
fent Mago a reinforcement of fix tboufand. foot, eight hun- 
dred horfe, feven elephants, and twenty-five great fiiips, to- 
gether with a large fum of money to make new levies, that 
he might advance nearer Rome, and join Hannibal. Lae- 
lius, having bad a conference with Mafiniffa, wherein that 
prince gave frefli affurances of his fincere attachment to the 
Romans, and expreffed an ardent, defire to fee Scipio in 
Africa, fet fail for Sicily, where he arrived, with the im-^ 
menfe booty acejuired in this expedition. 

In the mean time the veflels, with the body of troops de- 
ftined for Italy to reinforce Mago, failed from Carthage, 
and after a happy voyage arrived at the port of Savo, where 

a Liv. libt XXIX. cap, 2, 3. Appian. in Iberic, 
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ttlicy joined the other Carthaginian fquadron. Mago, upon 
their arrival, acquainted the chiefs of the Gauls and Ligu- 
Tians with the reinforcement and welcome difpatches he 
had received from Carthage* Whereupon the Gauls fent 
him provifions, and the new levies for him went on brilkiy 
in Liguria : but notwithftanding thefe happy beginnings, 

Mago fuifered the fame fate in Italy, that Ai'drubal had ex- 
perienced before in Spain 

Scipio, and the Roman foldiery, cxprefled great impa- Sctph 
lienee to attack the enemy in^the heart of their dominions, 

The intelligence Ljclius brought from MafiniiTa encouraged 
the generat to this expedition, as the plunder he carried oiF 
with him from Africa excited the troops. However, they 
were prevented at prefent by a fuccefsful attempt upon the 
city of Loc'ri. Some workmen* who had ferved in the Car- 
thaginian garrifon of one of the citadels, being taken by a 
Roman party and brought to Rhegium, offered to deliver 
\ip the place to him, provided they received a proper re- 
ward for the danger to which they fljould expofe them- 
felves. This propofal being agreed to, the Romans, by the 
afliftance of thefe traitors, i^urprifed the citadel in which 
they were employed ; but the Carthaginian garrifon in the 
other, commanded by Hamilcar, defended itfe If with great 
bravery till Hannibal advanced to its relief. Upon his ap- 
proach a warm adlion'cnfued, and the Romans would have 
been totally routed, notwithflauding Scipio came to their 
affdlance, had not they been fupported by the people of 
Locri ; but this being the cafe, and Hanrribal receiving a 
dangerous wound from one of the enemy’s fcorpions, the 
Carthaginians thought proper to retire. Scipio, after the 
a£lion, finding both the town and the other citadel aban- 
doned by the enemy, placed garrifons in them; and then 
immediately made the proper difpofitions for carrying the 
war into Africa**. 

The Carthaginians meanwhile were under continual ap- ^apjo 
prehenfions of Scipio’s making a defeent in their neigh- lands in 
bourhood. They had polled parties on every promontory Africa- 
and hill bordering upon the fea, to give them notice of the 
firft appearance of the enemy, and were filled wdfh terror 
upon the arrival of every courier, for fear he fliould bring 
Rews of the enemy’s landing. In this diftrefs it was the 
general opinion that all poflible attempts fhould be made to 
detach Syphax from the Roman rntcreft. Both the fenate 
^nd people thought that a profpe£l of affiflance from hint 

« Liv. ubi fuprjr, cap. 3, 4 , 5, Polyb. lib, iii. Liv. lib. xxix* 
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|li|j^ao^jjnbns" w Alfnca* In order 'tp‘ sfccon>pUfti this 
^uipofc, a Iticky incident intervened. Afdrubal, the fon 
Gifeo, who was at Syphax^s court with Scipio, in order 
to negociate an aliiancc with that prince, had a daughter of 
exquifite charms, named Sophonifta. At that time Afdru. 
baJ offered this young hidyin marriage to Syphnx, thinking 
the match would be a means of uniting him with the Car- 
thaginians. He therefore now, with the fame view, wait- 
ed again upon Syphax ; and having influme<l him with a 
defeription of the beauty he was to have for his confort, 
fen t for her thither from Carthage to ha/ten the marriage. 
Amongft other things, it was ftipulated on this occailon, 
that an offeiifive agd defenfive league fhould be concluded 
betwixt him and the Carthaginians, in confequence of 
which he fliould affifl them with all his forces. Afdrubal, 
not fatisfied with this ftipulation, being no 11 ranger to the 
apance he had formerly entered into with Rome, nor to 
the variable temper of the African Barbai iane, thought pro- 
per to fuggea a meafure which would prevent Scipio’sland- 
ing in Africa, and confcquently hinder a future union be- 
twixt him and the Romans. Whiia therefore he was in his 
mu amorous tranfports, the Carthaginian, by means of his 
daughters foothing arts and endearments, prevailed upon 
him to vv rite a threatening letter to Scipio ; but this not 
having the deflred effea, that general failed with a formid- 
able force for Africa, and landed at the Fair Promontory 
without oppofition 

X Appian, that Sophonifba w^as betrothed 

to MafinifTa, who was educated at Carthage, and a prince 
pt the bneft accompliihments. Animated by the puffion he 
nounflied for a lady of fuch attradlive charms, according to 
the fame ^yuhor, he eminently diflinguinicd himfelf on ail 
occafions in Spain againfl the Romans ; but this prince be- 
ing itrippeu of his kingdom, and not in a condition to give 
any confiderable affiftance to the-Carthaginians, Sophonifba, 
m. defiance of jpice, honour, and public faith, was given 
ever afterwards bore an impla- 
cable hal;iTd to the Carthagipians, and contributed not a little 
to the pitrudf ion of their republic, as will evidently appear 
Africa hiflory. But tp proceed to the w^ar in 

r Carthaginians Ifad feen no Roman army in Africa 

for fifty years paR, the alarm that Scipio s defeent occa- 
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^ned wer tlie wais inexpreffibie. ^Vherever 

Kat general moved he dilFufed terror. The inhabitants of 
pie open country retired into the towns with their efFefts •> 
fed Carthage in particular was extremely crouded on this 
melancholy occafion. The gates were fliiit in the utmofl 
precipitation, detachments polled upon the ramparts to de- 
fend them, and parties ordered to patrol every night all 
^ver the city to prevent a furprize j in fliort, the fame dif- 
pofitions were made as would have been proper in cafe of 
an immediate liege, 'fhey had no commander of any re- 
pute but Afdrubai the fon of Gifeo, who had been defeated 
by Scipio in Spain, and was as unequal to that general in 
his military capacity, as his raw undifclplined troops were 
incapable of onpofmg the P^omari legionaries. Being ap- 
prifed of Scipiq’s arrival at 'Utica, with his fleet vand Jand- 
forces, they detached Hanno, a young Carthaginian noble- 
man,^ to icconnoitre the enemy, wdth a body of five hun- 
dred horfe ; v/ho falling In with a detachment of tlie Roman 
cavalry, fent by Scipio otit to plunder, immediately attack- 
ed them, hat, after a fnort difpute, he was cut off, with a 
confidcrable *number of his men, and the rcil difperfed. 
After this a6lion Scipio ravaged the country to the very 
gates of Carihage ; and poirclied himfclf of an opulent city 
in the neighbourhood of that place, which he pillaged, and 
made eight thoufand of its principal citizens prifoners. 
Thcfc firif infLauccs of fuccefs greatly augmented the con- 
fulion that had before begun to reign in Carthage, efpccially 
■when it was known that Mafinifl'a had joined Scipio with a 
body of two hundred, or, aS others alTert, two thoufand 
Numidian horfe- 

In the room of the horfe lately cut to pieces, a new and 
more numerous body of cavalry w^as railed v/ith furprifmg 
expedition, and the command of it given to another Hanno, 
the ftm of Hamilcar, \vho advanced towards Utica, to ob- 
ferve the enemy’s motions ; but being too w^eak to under- 
take any thing againll fhem, or even to prevent the adjacent 
country from being pillaged, he remained inaclivc, till he 
was reinforced by fomc new levies, that his olliceis were 
making both in the Carthaginian territories and thofe of the 
neighbouring printes. At laR, finding his troops to amount 
to four thoufand men, he took poll in a town called Salera, 
fifteen miles from the Roman ^amp. Out of this place 
Mafinilfa, who was fent to Salera with a detachment of 
horfe by Scipio for thatpurpoTe, found means to draw him, 
and then, in conjumSlion with a choice body of Roman ca- 
valry, commanded by Scipio himfelf, which lay in ambuf- 
^ade, charged him with fuch vigour, that he was pi^t to 
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flight, a thoufand men failing in the and tviro thotu-s 

fand being either killed or taken prifon^a in the purfuit* 
Moft authors relate that Hanno was flain; but (icclius and 
Valerias Antias affirm, that he fell into the enemy\s hands. 
After this tfanfaOion Scipio put a garrifon into Salera, and 
puffied on the fiege of Utica. In the mean time Afdrubal 
aflembled an army of thirty thoufand foot and three thou- 
fand horfe, but durft not approach the enemy till the arrival 
of Syphax, who foon joined him with ah army of fifty thou- 
fand foot and ten thoufand cavalry. Scipio being informed 
of this jun£lion, railed the fiege of Utica, after he had car-r 
ried it on inefFe<Sfually for the fpace of forty days, and fixed 
his winter-quarters in fuch a manner, as to fear no infults 
pf the enemy. This circumftance revived the drooping fpi- 
rits of the Carthaginians, who now faw their own forces, 
in conjun<5\ion with thefe of Sypliax their ally, fuperior to 
the Romans in the field. 

State of In Italy this year, Hannibal gained an advantage over the 
fatrym corrful Sempronius \ but was himfelf foon after defeated by 

that general. The lofs the Carthaginians fuftained on this 
occafion, amounted to above four thoufand men killed on 
the field of battle, about three hundred taken prifoners, be- 
fides forty horfes, and feven flandards, that fell into the 
vi£lors hands. Hannibal, upon this difafier, retired with 
his army to Croton. The other conful Cethegus in the 
mean time kept Etruria in awe, and prevented Mago from 
approaching his brother Elannibal. The Brotians, hearing 
of the great fuccefs of Scipio in Africa, in general abandoned 
the Carthaginian intereft. Some of Hannibal’s garrifons 
they put to the fword, others they expelled ; and, in many 
places, where they could not openly declare for the Ro- 
mans, they found means to inform the fenate of their aver- 
fion to the Carthaginians. In the mean time Hannibal re- 
paired to Petelia, and expoftulated with the citizens upon 
their fending agents to Rome ; but pretended to be fatis- 
fied with their condu£t, when they flrenuouily denied this 
charge. However, to cut off all fuFure grounds of fufpi-: 
cion, he put the principal inhabitants under arrefi, com- 
mitting them to the care of a guard of Numidians; and, 
difarming the citizens, left the defence of the place to the 
Saves. He treated other cities likewife with equal feverity, 
Thurii in particular, with its diftri£l, which he gave up to 
hisfoldiers to be plundered,* fparing only three thoufand of 
the citizens, and five hundred pcafants, whom he knew to 
be clofely attached to the Carthaginians, Thefe he tranf- 
planted to Croton, where he fitted his head-c|uarters, cre£l:- 
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leH his principal magazine, and took care ^IFeftually to co- 
|ver itfrom all attempts of the Rothads s. 
i Scipio having fortified his camp, the Carthaginians, not- 
iwith (landing their fuperiority, could find no opportunity of 
attacking him 5 fo tlfetboth Tides continued in a (late of in- 
adlion, till the return of fpring. During the winter, Sci- 
pio attempted to detach Syphax from the Carthaginians, but 
without efFe£l. However, that prince offered to a6l in qua- 
lity of mediator between the contending powers, provided 
Scipio would agree to this preliminary, that both parties 
(hould recall their armies. This propofal the Roman ge- 
neral, at firft, reje£led ; but afterwards feemed to lifien to 
t it, in order to amufe the enemy, till be could find an op- 
[ portunity of carrying his point. During the negotiation, 

[ Scipio was informed, that the Carthaginian camp, which 
i confided chiefly of wooden barracks, covered with boughs, 

: was but very flightly fortified ; and that the Numidian quar- 
i ters, wdiich were at fome didance from the other, were en- 
I tirely defencelefs, the foldicrs being only covered with mats, 
! hurdles, dry leaves, and other combuPcible materials. To 
i which information his fpies added, that the troops obferved 
no order or difeipline, but lay in a carelefs manner with- 
; out their trenches. This intelligence excited him to attempt 
furprifing their camp by dratagem, fince he found himfelf 
too weak to come to a pitched battle with them, efpecially 
I as the fpot they were encamped upon was a fmooth and 
open plain, extremely proper for their cavalry, much fupe- 
rior to that of the Romans. Having maturely weighed 
thefe particulars, he fent ambaffadors to the camp, to re- 
new, as was pretended, the conferences, but, in reality, 

; to make fuch difeoveries as would favour the execution of 
' his fcheme. Thefe envoys were attended by fome of his 
? veteran foldiers, difguifed like (laves, who had orders to 
; move about the camp, and obferve all the avenues, its form 
i and (ituation, how?- far Afdrubal w-'as from Syphax, how all 
; the pods were occupied, and w'hcther it would be eafier to 
i furprife it in the day-time, or by night. Having informed 
\ himfelf of all thefe particular|, he immediately broke ofF 
[ the conference, acquainting byphax, that as his officers 
; had, in a council of w’^ar, declared themfelves averfe to all 
pacific meafures, and prelTed him to pufh on the war with 
[ vigour, be found himfelf obliged, in compliance with their 
; defire, to purfue the military opemtions. This declaration 
extremely mortified both Afdrubal and Syphax, wdio confi- 
dered the treaty to be as good as concluded. How'ever, 

I Liv. ubi fupra,cap. 36, Appian. in Hannlb. Orof. lib. i v. cap. 1 8. 
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they foon recovefctl tHemfelves, and refolved to draw. If 
pollible, the enemy out into the plain, where, they doubt- 
ed not, they fhould be able to give a good account of them; 
or, if they fhould fail in the execution^f this projeft, their 
intention was to befiege their camp both by fea and land ; 
an enterprize wliich they imagined themfelves capable of 
executing ; but Scipio took his meafures fo well, that he 
furprifed them in the manner already related. Lselius and 
MahnifTa burnt Syphax't, camp, as Scipio in perfon deftroyed 
that of /vfdrubaL Their army was cniifely ruined, only 
two thoufmd foot, and five hundred horfe, with the two 
commanders, efcapingout of fo great a multitude. Accord- 
ing to Livy, this complete vi61ory was, in a great meafure,* 
owing to the wife difpolitions of Mafinifia. The feene* ex- 
hibited on this melancholy occafion, Polybius tells us, was 
inconceivably dreadful. Appian relates, that Syphax, hav- 
ing, fome time before, fiiamcfully abandoned the Cartha- 
ginians, M'hen he had advanced as far as Utica to their af- 
fiflanee, under pretence of repelling a foreign invafion, re- 
turned foon’^after to fuccour them, and. endeavoured to gain 
Mafinifia, by promifing to give him his choice of three 
daughters, and to fix him on the throne of the MafTsefyli. 
The fame author writes, that Scipio offered facrifices to the 
deities Audacia and Favor, that his troops might behave 
with bravery, and not be llruck with panic terrors in the 
night, fince they w^ere at that time to begin the attack. Af- 
drubal made bis efcape to Anda, where he rallied the remains 
of his fiiattered army, confifling chiefly of mercenaries and 
Numidiaiis; and, having, by his ov/n authority, prefented 
a great number of ffaves with their freedom, and joined them 
to the others, he formed a confiderable corps. Syphax re- 
tired to an advantageous poll, about eight miles from the 
field of battle. At Carthage, the futTetes ha'ving convened 
the fenate, three motions were made: ffrft, that ambafla- 
dors' fhould be fent to Scipio, to treat of a peace ■with that 
general ; fecondly, that Hannibal fliould be recalled from 
Italy 5 thirdly, that, in imitation of the Roman refolution 
in adverfity, they Ihould depend upon themfelves, and their 
allies, for the defence of their country, and therefore im- 
mediately reinforce their army, and apply to Syphax for 
farther fuccours. This iall morion being fupported by Af- 
drubal, and the Barcinian fa£l:ion, was carried ; in confe- 
quence of which, the new levies went on brifkly, and mi- 
iiiffcrs^were difpatched to Syphax, who was prevailed upon, 
by the entreaties and endearments of his beloved Sopho- 
nifba, to join Afdrub'dl with a Jarge body of jfprees* In the 
mean time Scipio ^dvan^ed to the walls ofXarthage, and 
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'C>fferedthe citizeas 'battle ; which they declined. As foon 
as Afdrubal had left Anda, it furrendered to the Romans 
Two other towns of confcquence likcwife in that neighbour- 
hood, which pretended to make refiftance, Scipio'^carried 
by aflault, and gave up to his foldiers tobc p!under'.;(i. 1 hen 
be inverted Utica, and puflied on the fiege of that place with 
the utmort vigour. In the inean time Afdrubal and Sv- 
phax, being joined by a flrong body of Celtiberian troops, 
upon a review of tiieir army, found it to amount to thirty 
thoufand men, with which they moved towards Scipio, 
in order to attack him. That general, having received in- 
telligence oi their approacli, and left a fuilicicnt number of 
troops to defend his lines, left Utica, and advanced to meet 
^em. 1 he Roman army was difpofed in the ufuaJ manner. 

On the other fide, Afdrubal piifted his Carthaginian forces 
in the n^it wing; Syphax, with his Numidians, in the Icit; 
and the Cdtibenaus in the centre. I'he Carthaginians and 
Numidians were routed at the firft onfet ; but the Celtibe- 
iians, being animated by cicfpair, fought with fuch refolu- 
tion, that they were aimoft to a man killed upon the fpot. 

As bcipio had treated them with the utmort lenity after their 
late revolt, they Vvxre fenfibk* the black ingratitude theyr 
were now guilty of, deferved no mercy, if they fell into bis 
hands ; hnding it impollible to efcape bv flight, they 

refolved to die in the field. The obftinacy with which they 
tot tome time maintained the difpute, gave many of the 
Carthaginians and Numidians an opponuiiityof faving them- 
lelves, who murt otherwific have been inevitably /lain. 'J he 
day after the battle, Scipio detached L®lius and Mafinifla, 
with the horfe and light-armed* troops, to purfiie .Syphax 
and Afdrubal ; whilll hinifelf, with the main body, re- 
nuced mort of the towns in the neighbourhood of Carthage 

Immediately after this defeat, the fenate .and ftifibtts of rheCar. 
Uarthage came to a refolution to recall Hannibal from Italy, 
upon whofc veteran troops, and their fleet,' together with the 
powerful artiftance of Syphax, they vi'ere convinced, their ^ 
prefervation abfolutely depended. Their fleet therefore hav- 
ing failed in the important enterprize above-mentioned, 

^phax being taken prifoner, his country conquered, and 
Hannibal as yet at a great dirt.ince, they had no other rc- 
lourcc left, than to lue to Scipio for peace. To this mea- 
lure they were farther impelled, by that general’s encamp- 
ing again at Tunes, within ligfit of their capital. They 
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t^<5*r^forc deputed thirty of their principal fcnators, feleft- 
ed for lhat purpofe out of the centuihvirate, to wait upon 
Sciplo. Being introduced into the Roman general’s tent, 
they all threw themfelves , proftrate on the earth, kiffed his 
feet, and addreffcd him in the mo'ft fubmfffive terms. They 
accufed Hannibal, and the Barchinian fa£lion, as the au- 
thors of all their calamities ; they confelTed they had broken 
the peace concluded betvyixt them and the Romans, and 
that they deferred whatever punifhment that nation (liould 
think proper to irifli< 51 :. They begged, however, that their 
city, which had twice merited^ deftru6lion by the temerity 
of its citizens, might remain a monument of the' Roman 
clemency, promifing at the fame time an implicit obedienpe 
to his commands. Scipio replied, that though he had 
come into Africa, not for peace, but conc|ucft, w'^hich be 
had, in a manner, effe^fed, yet, that all nations might fee 
the ftrift juflice of the l\omans, both in undertaking and 
concluding their wars, he would grant them peace upon the 
following terms : i. They Oiould deliver up all the Roman 
prifoners and defeiters to him. 2. They lhall recall their 
armies out of Italy and Gaul. 3. They (hall never fet 
foot again in Spain. 4. They fhall abandon all the iflands 
between Italy and Africa. 5. They fhall put the vitSlors 
in polTelTion of all their fliips, twenty only excepted, which 
they fliall be allowed to retain for their own ufe. 6. They 
fhall give to the Romans five hundred thoufand bufhels of 
wheat, three hundred thoufand of barley, and pay five thou- 
fand talents, or, as others maintain, five thoufand pound 
weight of filver. He gave them three days to confider of 
thefe conditions; which 4:hey feigned a compliance with, 
in order to gain time till Hannibal’s arrival. A truce being 
granted the Carthaginians, they immediately fent deputies 
to Rome, and at the fame time difpatched an exprefs to 
Hannibal, to haften his return to Africa. 'Appian intimates, 
that, befides the articles above mentioned, Scipio infifled , 
upon a compliance with the two following ; that Mafinifla 
fhould not only keep pofTefTion of his own kingdom, but as 
many of Syphax’s tcriitories, as he fhould be able to con- 
quer; and that the Carthaginians fhould not extend their 
dominions beyond the FofTa Punica ; but thefe, and other 
points, wherein that author differs from Livy and Polybius, 
feem not fo agreeable to truth, as what has been tranfmit- 
ted to pofiierity by tbofe two celebrated hiflorians. 

Mago During thefe tranfa£lions, Mago advanced into Infubria, 

pver- where he met the Roman forces under the command of 
M. Cornelius and P. Quintilius Varies. A general a^ion 
rw, enfued between the tWo arniies/ wherein the Cai-tha-f 
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glnians were defeated. However, Mago performed' tlie 
part of a confummate general, diflinguiftiing himfeJf greativ 
^throughout the whole aOion; but, being wounded in the 
thigh, h6 was obliged to be carried out of the battle, an ac- 
cident which threw his troops into fuch confufion, that a 
great part of them immediately quitted the field. Five thou- 
^nd Carthaginians fell in this battle, and eighteen of their 
ftandards were taken: but this vidory coll the Romans 
dear; for tl^y loll two thoufand three hundred men, be- 
fides the bell part of the twelfth legion. Mago, after hav- 
ing made an excellent retreat by favour of the night, re- 
^ turned into the country of the Ingauni, which was one of 
the maritime parts of Liguria, where he found a courier 
bringing him orders to return diredly to Carthage ^ 

The Romans being every where viaorious, Confentia, Yr. of FT. 
UfFugmrn, Verg®, Behdi®, Hetnculum, Syph®um, Argen- *15*. 
tanum, Dampetia, and other towns in Briitium, opened Ante Chr, 
tlieir gates to the conful Cn. Servilius. This was the fi- 
tuation of affairs, when Hannibal was commanded to re- Z TT" 
turn to Africa. Valerius Antias affirms, that, juft before 
his departure, Hanmbal was defeated by Servilius near Cro- fnm 
ton ; and that, on this occafion, he loll five thoufand men ; 
but Livy, partial as he is, treats this account as little better 
than afiaion. When the meflengers from Africa inform* 
ed Hannibal of the fenate’s pleafure, he exprefied the ut- 
moll concern and indignation, groaning, gnalhing his teeth, 
and being fcarce able to refrain from tears : ‘‘ Now^ (faid 
he), thofe perfons, who have long endeavoured to drag me 
out of Italy by denying me proper fupplies, fend me direa 
and explicit orders to return. Hannibal is not vanquilhed 
by the Romans, but by the fenate of Carthage, bcipio has 
not fo much reafon to exult at my being forced from Italy 
as Hanno, who, for want of other means of effeaing it bal 
completed the ruin of my family by the deftruaion of Car- 
thage. As he had forefeen wbat would happen, he had 
prepared a proper- number of velTels to tranfport his forces 
to Africa. Tbcfe he embarked, after having mafiaered a 
body of Italian troops, that refufed to accompany him, in 
the temple of Juno Lacinia. Never baniihed man, accord- 
jng to Livy, fliew'ed fo much regret in leaving hia native 
fcountry, a^annibal exprefied in quitting that of the ene- 
my. He often turned his eyes willfully to Italy, accufing 
? • r Calling down.ja thoufand curfes upon- 

himfelf, for his not having, after the battle of Canna;, ad* 
vanced to the walls of Rome at the head of his army, ftiU 
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rff^ing with the bhod of^kS citiiinB* " wnfes, f/ia 

Mdrubalf tbe Cmbagiman gehetal, compktted unpara//e/ed 
cruelties in all the cities allied with Carthage^ before Han-- 
mbafs departure, permitting bis men to ravi/h their virgins 
and matrons, and behaving in all fe/pe<Sls. with the molt in- 
human brutality^. 

IPheCar- 'I'he Carthaginian amhalliidors, about this time, arrived 
^hrfakihe where they expt i it need but a very indilFerent re- 

truce^cipio ceptioh., The conlcript fathers, greatly diilacisfied wdth the 
granted excufes made by thefe ambuiTudors in vindication of their 
them^ republic, and the ridiculous olfer of tiieir adhering, in its 
name, to the treaty of Lutatius, referred the deeifion of the 
whole to Scipio, who, being upon theTpot, could heft judge 
what fuited the welfare of the Hate. Kowever, tlic Ro- 
mans plainly difeovered, from the coiulucl of their miiiillers 
on this occahon, as v/ell as their recalling the troops, that, 
iiotwithftandihg their pretended defirc of peace, the Car- 
thaginians would be averfe to an accommodation, asfoon as 
tliey received intelligence of Hannibal’s landing in Africa, 
They were confirmed in the fentiments they had entertained, 
by the news, which, in a few days, arrived at Rome, im- 
porting, that itlie Carthaginians, in violation of the truce 
which they themfelvCvS had fo earneftly defired, had feized 
a great number of Ihips on the confl of Africa, near the 
iiland ^gimurus. They alfo received advice, that the ene- 
my had even attacked the galley which carried the Roman 
ambad’ndors to Carthage, in the river Bagrada, within figlit 
of Scipio’s camp. Such a procedure could not but exafpe- 
rate the tu o nations againll each other more than ever ; the 
Romans, from the llrorjg dcfire they mull have had to re- 
venge fuch enonmuis perfidy, and the Carthaginians, from 
a perfuafion that they were nor now to expc(5 peace b 
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Hannibal had no I'ooner landed in Al'nca, than he fent 
- out parties to procure piovilions for the army, and buy 
Ijorfes to remount the cavalry. He entered into a league 
with the reguluo of the Areaci<r<e, a Numidian tribe, living 
near Adrumetum. Four thoufand of oyplrax’s horfe, then 
in the fervice of MafiififTa, came over in a body to him ; 
but as he did not repofe any confidence in them, he put 
them all to the fwoid, and dilliibutcd their borfes amongll 
his troops. Vermina, one of byphax’s fons, aild Mefetu- 
3u.$, another Numidian prince, likewife joined him with a 
' very confiderable body ofc horfe. Moil of the fortreffes in 
Mafiniffa’s kingdom either furrendcred to him upon the firft 
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{ummonsy or tzkm by. {iorm. \ Nar^, a city o£ con^m 
derabie (ttcngth^ he made himfelf mafter cf hy ftratagcm. 
TychxuSj a Numidian regulus, and faith ful ally of Sypbax, 
•whofe territories were famous for an excellent breed of 
horfcs, reinforced him alfo much about the fame time with 
two thoufand of his befl cavalry. Hannibal advanced to 
Zama, a town about days march from Carthage, where 
he encamped. He thence fent out fpies to obferve the 
pofture of the Romans : thefe being brought to Scipio, he 
was fo far from inflidling any punifliment upon them, ac- 
cording to the rules of war, that ho commanded them to be 
led about the Roman camp, in order to take an exatSt fu r\xy 
of it, and then ciil’miilcd them uniiiirt. Hannibal, admiring 
the noble confide? see of his rival, font a meilcnger to folicit 
an interview with him ; which by means of iNlahnirfa ho 
obtained. The two generals, therefore, efcorted by equal 
detachments of horfe, met at Nadagara, where, by the alhil:- 
nnee of two interpreters; they held a private conference. 
Hannibal flattered Scipio in the molt refined and artful 
manner, and expatiated upon all thofe topics which he 
thought could influenv:e that general to grant his nation a 
peace upon tolerable terms : amongft other things, he de- 
clared that the Carthaginians would willingly coniine them- 
fclvcs to Africa, fince fueh was the will of the gods, in 
order to procure a lalling peace, whilfl the Romans would 
be at liberty to extend their conqucfls to the remotefl na- 
tions. iSc ipio anfwered, that the Romans were not excited 
by ambition, or any finiRer views, to undertake either the 
former or prefent war againff the Carthaginians, but by 
julltee, and a proper regard for their allies. He alfo ob- 
ferved, that the Carthaginians had, before his arrival in 
Africa, not ordy made him the fame propofals, but likewife 
agreed to pay the Romans Rve thoufand talents of filver, 
rcllore all the Roman prifoners wdthoixt ranfom, and deli- 
ver up all their gallh'S. He addetl, that the late perfidious 
actions of the Carthaginians ought to be fo far from pro- 
curing them more favourable terms, that the Romans 
thought themic'lves authorized to impofe^more rigorous 
conditions upon them; which, if he would fubmit to, a 
peace might enfuc : if not, tlie dccifion of the difpute muff 
be left entirely to the fword 

This conference, betwixt twm of the'greatefl generals the 
world ever produced, ending withoj^t fuccefs, they both re- 
tired to their refpedlive camps, where they intormed their 
troops, that not only the fate of Rome and Carthage, but 

^ Polyb Ub. XV, Liv. Hb. xxx* cap, »g— jz. Appian in Libyc* 
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that df ttieivKclc world, was to be d^ermined by them 
next day. Aecordingly in tbe morning both comnriianders 
drew up tbeir armies in order of battle; and, after having ^ 
animated their men to make their utmoll efforts, by urging 
all the motives to bravery ihat could be offered, they ad- 
vanced towards each other with great refolution in the 
plains of Zama. Scipio ported th# haftati, divided into 
iVnall battalions, with proper fpaces between them, in front ; 
after them, the prineij^es divided in the fame manner; and 
the rear was brought up by the triarii. The Italian horfe, 
under the condu£t of Lielius, he placed in the left wing; 
and the Numidian cavalry, commanded by Mafinifla, in the 
right; By this difpofition, which didered in fome degree 
from that which the Romans ufually made, a proper precau- 
tion was, taken againft the violence of the enemy’s elephants, 
which would otherwife have undoubtedly borne down the 
principcs. He ordered his light-armed troops, who were fd 
begin the fight, to retire into the void fpaces between the 
battalions, if they found themfelves overcharged by the 
enemy, or purtied by their elephants, and that the moft ex- 
peditious of them fhould continue their retreat to the rear 
of the army; while thofe who were w'ounded, or flower in 
their motion, fhould fave themfelves in the interval between 
the haftati and principes, or that between the principes and 
triarii. Hannibal, on the other fide, ported eighty elephants 
in front. Behind him he placed his van-guard, confi fling 
of Ligurian, Gallic, Balearic, and Mauritanian mercenaries. 
Then followed the main body, compofed of four thoufand 
Africans and natiye Carthaginians, fullained by a body of 
four thoufand Macedonian veterans, furnifhed by king 
Philip ; and, at a furlong’vS dirtance, were ftationed thofe 
brave troops, that had ferved under him in Italy, forming 
bis rear, in which he repofed his greatert confidence. The 
Carthaginian cavalry were oppofed to Laelius ; and the 
Numidian, under Tychaeusand Mefetulus, to MafinlfTa". 

Some time before the a£lion the Numidian horfe on both 
fides llcirmilhed with in con fide table lofs. After which pre- 
lude, "purfuant to Hannibars orders, the elephants advanc- 
ed againft the enemy; but thofe diftributed in the left wing 
being fiightened by the found of trumpets and other martial 
mufic, fell back upon the Numidian horfe, and put them in 
diforder. Mafinifla immediately took advantage of this con- 
fufion, and, without giving them time to recover themfelves, 
charged them with fuchfury, that be drove them out of the 
field. The elephants that attacked the Roman light-armed 
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troops, being likewife repulfcd, and ina^ of them wolind- 
ed, recoiled in like manner upon the Cfanhaginian horfe 
polled in the right wing, and made fuch an impreffion upon 
them, that they received the fame rough treatment from 
Liclius that the Numidians had before fufFered from Mafi- 
nifla. In the mean time the infantry on both fides engaged 
with unparalleled bravery. Hannibal’s mercenaries at firfi: 
repulfed the legionaries : but thefe lafl being firmly fup- 
ported by the principes, not only recovered themfelves, but 
routed the mercenaries, and pufhed them on the Caithagi- 
niaii^; a circumftance which occaliohfed the defeat of both 
bodies, and in a great meafure determined vi£lory to de- 
clare for the Romans. The corps de referve, formed of 
Hannibal’s veterans, that had ferved under him in Italy, 
behaved with inexprellible intrepidity and refolution ; but 
Laelius and Mafinifia returning from the defeat of the ene- 
my’s horfe, bore down all before them, and obliged this 
phalanx, which before feemed impenetrable, to give way. 

They were therefore defeated, and the ground was llrewed 
with their dead bodies, moll of them being either killed in 
the battle dr purfuit. Appian relates, that during the heat 
of the a<tlion Hannibal firft engaged Scipio, and afterwards 
MafinilTa, in fingle combat, wherein he had the advantage. 
According to the fame author the Carthaginians had twenty- 
five thoufand men llain,and eight thoufand taken prifoners. 

Livy and Polybius affirm, tliat twenty thoufand of Hanni- 
bal’s men were killed, and as rhany taken prifoners; as 
likewife that a hundred and thirty flandards fell into the 
enemy’s hands. Some fay the Romans loll only two thou- 
fand men ; others, that two thoufand-five hundred Romans, 
and a greater number of MafinilTa’s foldiers, fell in this en- 
gagement. Be that as it may, Scipio obtained a complete 
vitlory, and made himfelf mailer of Hannibal’s camp, where 
he found ten talents of gold, twx) thoufand five hundred of 
filver, and an immenfe quantity of other booty. All the 
remarkable par.ticulars of this ai^ion, omitted here, our rea- 
ders will find in a former part of this work. 

Hannibal, having efcaped to Then, was foon joined by Hanniboh 
fome Brutian and Spanilh fugitives, who had been too fwift excellent 
for their purfuers ; but not willing to trull himfelf in their 
hands, he fled privately to Adrumetum. The furprifipg ^ * 

military genius of that moll renowned general never more 
eminently djfplaycd itfelf than at th^ battle of Zama, as we 
leara from Polybius, who greatly celebrates his condu^ on 
that occafidn. Scipio him^lf likewife, according to Livy, 
paired ^ high encomium upon hitA, pn account of his un- 
tom mcwi'cimaicity in taking advantages, the excellent ar-^ 
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rangement of his forces, and the manner in which hegaver 
his orders during the engagement ^ but being vafliy inferior 
to the .enemy in horfc, and the ftate of Carthage obliging' 
him, at no fmall difadvantage, to hazard a battle with the 
Romans, he met with the fate already mentioned®. 

The fenate of Carthage, hearing of Hannibars arrival at 
Adrumetam, difpatched meflengers to Irim, with orders tO’ 
return to Carthage, lie obeyed thefe orders, and advifed 
his countrymen to conolude a peace with the Romans upon 
the terms they flioul^ think proper to preferibe. To this^ 
meafure they were ihc more (Irongly excited by the intelli- 
gence they received of the defeat of Vermina, the fon of 
Syphax, their all}^ This blow was very fevere, fifteen 
thoufand of that princess men being left dead on the field 
of battle, twelve hundred made prifoners, and fifteen hun- 
dred Numidian horfes, together with feventy-two military 
enfigns, taken. After this difaflerthe Carthaginians fentten 
of their principal citizens to implore Scipio’s clemency, who 
told them, with a haughty air, that they might meet with 
him at Tunes. However, thirty Carthaginian fenators, fe- 
levied out of the centumvirate, waiting upon Scipio, and 
imploring peace in the moft fubmiiTivc terms, that general 
dictated the following conditions : r. The Carthaginians 
fhall be governed by their own laws, and remain in pofl'ef- 
fion of all their x\frican dominions. 2. The Carthaginians 
fhall deliver up to the Romans all their deferters, fugitive 
flaves, prifoners of war, and all the Italians whom Hannibal 
forced to follow him, wdthin thirty days after the treaty 
is figned. 3. They fhall alfo furrciidcr all their fliips of war,, 
except ten triremCvS, and all their tame elephants, and fhall 
train up no more of tbofe animals for the fervice. 4. The^ 
fenate and people of Carthage fhall not engage in any war 
without the confent of the Romans. 5. They fhall fupply 
the Roman troops with com, and pay therr auxiliaries, till 
the return of the ambafiadors they fhall fend to Rome. 6 . 
They flial'l pay the Romans, in the fpace of fifty years, ten 
thoufand. Euboic talents, at equal payments. 7. They fhall 
deliver to Scipio a hundred fuch hoftages as he fhall chufe, 
the youngeft of whom fiiall not be under fourteen, and the 
oldeit not above thirty years of age. 8. Neither the peace 
nor truce fhall take place till the. Carthaginians have rellored 
the fhips and effects taken from the Romans during thelaft 
truce. 9. The Roman Ernies fhall leave Africa within fifty 
days after the conclufion of the treaty. 10. The Carthagi- 

« Polyh. Liv. Appian. KJor. Aur. Vift. Corn. Nep. ubi fopra, 
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nians (halt reftore to MaOnifla all they have ufurped from 
him and hia anceftorSf and even entei* into an alliance with 
, him. II. They ihall never for the future make any levies 
in Gaul or Liguria. I2. They {hall aflift the Romans both 
by fea and laiid, whenever they are called upon. Thefe 
terms, which Scipio thought proper to grant the Cartha- 
ginians in cafe the fenate and people Rome would 
ratify them, appeared To intolerable to the populace of 
Carthage, that they threatened to plunder and burn the 
houfes of the nobility; but Hannibal, having aflembled a 
body of fix thoufand foot and five hundred hoife at Mar- 
thama, prevented an infurreftion, and, by his influence^ 
completed the accommodation. However, Gifeo, an enemy 
to the Barcinian faction, made a fpcech to the fenators in 
order to difiuade them from accepting fuch a fhameful 
peace. Hannibal, being highly incenfed at his prefump- 
tion, dragged him from his &at ; and in order to vindicate, 
or at leaft palliate fuch violence, fpoke to this cfFeft : ‘‘ As 
I left your city at nine years of age, and did not return till 
after thirty-fix yifrrs abfence, I had full time to learn the 
military art, and flatter myfelf that I have made fome irn- 
provement in it ; but with regard to your conftitution it is 
no wonder that I am a ftranger to it, and therefore I mult 
. defire yoi^ to inftru£t me in every branch of it.” He then 
infilled upon the necelfity of concluding a peace ; adding, 
that they ought to return the gods thanks for having dif- 
pofed the Romans ^to grant them fuch favourable condi- 
tions. He likewife reprefented to the fenators the import- 
ance of uniting their fuffrages; intimating, that it might be 
of fatal confequence to the Hate, if, by their divifions, they 
fiiould throw more weight into the popular fcale, which al- 
ready preponderated too much. The whole aflembly, there- . 
fore, in order to prevent the people from taking fuch an affair 
under their cognizance, came over to his opinion, and the 
terms propofed by Scipio were accepted. Ample fatisfac- 
tion having been made the Romans for the outrages of- 
fered their minillers, and the infra£lion of the late truce, 
the Carthaginians difpatched an embafly, at the head of 
which was Afdrubal, furnamed Hoedus, or the to Rome. 

As be was an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and his 
family, he endeavoured to cxcufe the people of Carthage, 
by imputing the late rupture to the ambition of the Barci- 
nian fa£lion, and extolled his own ^ondu£l, as well as that 
of Han no, towards Rome. He likewife expatiated upon- 
the generofity, magnanimity, wifdpm, and humanity of the 
Romans ^ whiill his companions endeavoured to move the 
fcnatc to campaffion, by exhibiting the esttafeitoils Rate of 
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Cprih^g^ in tb^ moil lively cpionrs. By thefe, methods of 
perfuapon they^not only preyaifed upon the confcripT fathers- 
to grant their re^ueil, but likewife to fend two hundred of 
. their prifoners, then Rome, to Scipto, with orders that 
they fhould be redored, without any pecuniary cpnlidera- 
tion, as foon as he fliould receive from the Carthaginians the 
ratinc^tion of the treaty. 7 hejate truce for three, months^ 
which the Carthaginians obtained of*^Scipio upon the return 
pf their ambafTadors, was changed into a perpetual peace^ 
upon the terms that general had preferibed. They then, in 
purfuance of the treaty, delivered up to Scipro above five 
hundred fiiips, all which he burnt in fight of Carthage, to 
the inexpreffible mortification of the inhabitants of that un- 
fortunate city. They likewife furremiered into the hands^ of 
the Romans all their elephants, flaves, deferters, and pri- 
foners of war. The number of thefe laft amounted to above 
four tho'ufand men. Scipio treated both the Latin and Ho- 
‘ man deferters with extreme feverity, ordering the heads of 
the former to be ftruck olf^ and the latter to be crucified. 
The public funds at Carthage being ex hefted by fo long 
and expenfive a war, the fenate found h almoft impracti- 
cable to raife a fum fufficient for the firfl payment of the tri- 
bute impofed by the treaty. This difficulty threw ibern 
into a melancholy filence, and many could not even refrain 
from tears. Livy relates, that Hannibal, laughing bn this 
occafion, was reproved by Afdrubal Hoedus for infulting 
his country in the time of its affiiCtion, which, he infinuated, 
was owing to his conduCl. Hannibal, in reply, apologized 
for his behaviour to that augiifl afiembly. Thus ended the 
fecond Punic war,, which raged eighteen years vrithoui ia- 
, term i (lion. 
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After the conclufipn of the lall treaty, Harailcar, a Car- 
thaginian captain, left in tlxofe parts cither by Afdrubal or 
Mago, excited the Infubres,, Coenomarii, and the Boii, to- 
gether with the Sallyi, Ilvates, and other cantons of Ligu- 
m, to make an irruption into the territories of the allies of 
Rome. Of thefe hollilities the fenate immediately inform- 
ed the ftate of Carthage, threatening at the fame time to 
renew the war, if that infringer of the late treaty was not 
given up. What anfvyer the Carthaginians returned to this, 
menace, we no where findj but the death of Hamilcar, 
who was foon after killed in a battle he fought with Fulviua 


Purpurep the praetor, put an end to all farther difpute be- 
twixt the Carthaginians and the Romans on this head. The 
peace betw^t Cartha^ and, Ropxe was fcarce figned, when 
4*^ thjp inftigati^ oL ^ Romany unjulily re- 
duced part Caktaiglma&rfip^^ in Africa, under 
'* ‘ ^ ■ pretence 
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pretence that tjicrfe tcmtofiea formerly belcJn^W to his Fa- 
fnily. he Carthaginiansi through the, tncdiation of the 
Romans, to which, by aii.artitle of the late treaty, they were 
obliged to have recoarfe, found themfelves under a necef- 
(ity of ceding thofe countries to that ambitious prince, ami 
entering into an alliance wdth him. The good underlland- 
ing afterwards betvvixt thefe two powers continued many 
years 5 but at laft MafinilTa violated the treaties fubdfting 
betwixt him and the Carthaginians, and greatly contributed 
to the fubverfion of the African republic 

In the following year the Carthaginians lent fifty Euboic T/it Car* 
talents of filver to Rome, in purfuance of the late treaty : 

' but the filver not being good, the quasftors refufed it; and, 
upon examination, it being found wanting one fourth part, 
the Carthaginian minillcrs were obliged to borrow a fum of Rom^, in 
money at Rome to make up the deficiency. At their re- ptt/fuance 
quell, half their ho ft ages were releafed, and hopes given 
them that the others ftiould foon jje returried, provided they 
inviolably adhered to their late engagements. In the mean 
time, the remaining hoftages defiring to be removed from 
Norba, which they reprefented as a place very inconvenient 
to refule in, the fenate immediately lent them to Signia and 
Ferentinum From hence they were removed to Setia, where 
their domcftics occafioned a commotion, which had like to 
have proved of ill confequence to the Romans ; but haw • 
this accident a(fe<!ft:ed the flate of Carthage, we are not in- 
formed. According to Appian, the trade of the Cartha- 
ginians began, even at this time, to flourifli, notwithftand- 
ing their Ihlpping had fo lately been, deftroyed. A remark- 
able proof of the furprlfing genius of that people for com- 
merce, even in their moll deprelTed and mifeiable condition^} 

Not long after the tranfadions juft hinted at, Livy writes, HanniBai 
that Hamilcar, a Carthaginian general, commanded an army 'refinm 
of Gauls that was defeated by Cethegus ; and that this ge- ' 

neral himfelf was taken prifoner in. the adlion : but whe* 
ther any, or how many, Carthaginian troops aflifted the ^ 

Gauls on this occafion, or what influence that event had nvardsfim 
upon the Carthaginian affairs, hiftory is filent. In the mean Anti9^ 
time Hannibal kept up his credit at Carthage. Although 
he had failed in the execution of his graixl and favourite < 
fcheme, the republic gave him the command of an army de- 
ftined to a6l againft fomc neighbouring African powers ; 
and from Cornelius Nepos it feems probablci that he made 


^ p Liv, Hb. xxxi. cap. ro, 11, 3*. & lib. xl. cap. 54. Zonar.. 3 ih, 
cap. 15. Appian. in Libyc. Liv. lib* xxxik cap. a, 16* 
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fome campaigns after the crnidafion of the fecond Punic 
war, Tf^efc effort^ gave fiiich umbrage to tKc Romans, that, 

, notwiibftandmg the Carthaginians made them a prefeht of 
a golden crown, and thanked them in a moft humble man- 
ner for the peace they had granted, they refufed to releafe 
the Carthaginian prifoners ftill detained in Italy. The fe- 
nate, indeed, at the requeft of the ambafladors, who came 
with the compliment to Rome, allowed the Carthaginian 
hoftages to refide in what city of Italy they chofe for their 
habitation ; and alTured the ambaffadors, that this inftance 
of their republic’s fricndlhip was v^ry acceptable to that af- 
fembly : but, w^ith regard to the prifoners, the confeript fa- 
thers declared, that they w^ould not difmifs them, as long as 
Hannibal, their moft avowed and inveterate enemy, was at 
the head of an army in Africa. Upon this remonftrance, 
the Carthaginians recalled Hannibal, and conferred upon 
him the office of prsetor ; which feems to have been an em- 
ploymept of great confjderation and authority. In this poft 
Hannibal gained univerfal applaufe. He regulated the fi- 
nances in fucb a manner, that, notwithftanding the deplor- 
able ftate to which Carthage was reduced, conliderablc fums 
were laid up yearly for the public fervice, after the payment 
of the tax to the Romans, impofed by the laft treaty. As 
fucb a laudable condudl: muft have been founded upon a re» 

^ formation of many abpfes, it undoubtedly drew upon him 
^bie hatred of many ; but neither this, nor the animofity of 
jbe old Hannonian fadbion, which was far from being ex- 
jinguifhed, prevented him from purfuing meafures necefTary 
" for the fervice of the republic with Zealand refolution. He 
w^s not fatisfied with putting the management of the fi- 
nances upon a proper footing : be was equally impatient 
to redlify the irregularities which -bad crept into the admi- 
niftration of juftice. As the judges excrcifed the moft cruel 
rapine with impunity, difpofing, in ar^ arbitrary manner, of 
the lives, properties, and reputations of the citizens, with- 
out the kaft control, fince they held their offices for life, 
and mutually fupported one another, Hannibal refolved to 
redrefs fo glaring an evil. He therefore, hj his integrity, 
courage, and popularity, effedbed the paffing of a law, 
whereby it was cna£bcd. that the judges fhould be cbofen 
annually i with a claufe, that none fhould continue in office 
beyond their year. This ftep greatly irritated the nobles and 
grandees, but extremely Jikafcd the populace, of Carthage. 
His reputation and authority amongft the latter were raikd 
tp a higher pitch by the method he devifed to complete the 
regulation of the finances. The public revenues had been 
pmbezzled bj^thofe who had the management of them. 
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atid fome of the leading men in the city; fo that the fcnate 
and fuffetes were obliged to think of levying the annual tri- 
bute due to tfie Romans upon the people ; which feheme 
Hannibal prevented from being put in execution, by detect- 
ing the frauds of the officers concerned in every branch of 
the public revenues, as weH as the collufions of thofe pof- 
fefled of other lucrative polls. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that perfons of this complexion fhould' exert their utmoft 
malice to ruin a man, however laudably difpofed to the pub- 
lic, who, they had the aiTurance to pretend, deprived them 
of their lawful property ; for in that light they con fidered 
their long-continued peculation. In order to gratify their 
refentment, they excited the Romans to purfue Hannibal 
to deftruClion. Accordingly C. Servilius, M. Cla-udius 
Marcelfus, and’Q^Terentius Culleo were fent to Carthage, 
on pretence of accommodating all differences betwixt the 
Carthaginians and Mafiniffa, but, in reality, to ruin Han- 
nibal, who, they afferted, carried on a fecret intelligence 
with king Antiochus, in order to concert with him the pro- 
per meafures for profecuting the war againft the Romans. 
Ilannibal, upon their arrival, notwith (landing their fpecious 
pretexts, knew tlae fubjeCl of their com miffion, and thought 
it prudent to fubmit to the neceffity of the times. Having, 
therefore, made the proper difpoffiions for his departure, in 
order to deceive bis countrymen, in the dufk of the even- 
ing, he went out of the city in a foreign drefs, attended 
only by two companions, ignorant of his delign. That he 
might travel with the greater expedition, he had before or- 
dered relays at proper places, by the affiftance of which, 
paffing the Vocanian diftri6fc, he arrived at a caflle, or pa- 
lace, of his own, between Acholla and Thapfus. From 
ihence he was wafted over in a veffel, that waited for him, 
lo the ifland Cercina. There he had recourfe to a ftrata- 
gem, to conceal bis retreat from Carthage, which had the 
defired effe^l. The populace of Carthage, the morning af- 
tcr his departure, were in a great ferment upon his aban- 
doning the city. Some thought he was fled, others, that 
he had been affaffinated by the Roman faftion. However, 
at laft time discovered the truth, the fenate receiving cer- 
tain intelligence, that be was feen in the ifland Cercina. 
The Roman ambaffadors infifted upon the fenate’s making 
a public declaration againft the proje^l he was gone upon. 
Jn order to impofe upon the mailers of fliips at that time in 
the liland Cercina, he publifhed, that the republic of Car-* 
thage bad fent him on an embaffy to Tyre. Livy tells us, 
that he was not fo much affe6led with the profpedl of his 
unhappy fate,, as with that of the calamities which 
JP ^ threatened . 







the^^tened his coantrjr. From jCcrcinn he ihercd his comfe 
for Tyre, where, upofi his arrival,’ he was treated with all 
the marks of diftinaion due to his exalted merit. After 
flaying fome days in that city, he ‘proceeded to Antioch, 
and had a conference with Antioch us’s fon at Daphne, where 
he was celebrating fome folemn diver fions. From thence 
he pofted to Ephefus, where he met with a moft kind re- 
ception from that prince himfelf, whom he engaged to en- 
ter upon a war with Rome, after he had been for fome time 
in a flu£luating ftate on that head. Tully informs us, 
that, during his refidence at this court, a phiiofopher, named 
Phormio, elteemed the beft orator in Afia, expatiated in an 
harangue on the duties of a general, and the rules of the 
military art, before him ; which charming the audience, 
Hannibal was afked his opinion of it. The Carthaginian 
frankly replied, that in his time he. had feen many old 
dotards, but none that came up to Phormio. Stobseus in- 
forms us, that this Phormio was a Stoic phiiofopher ; and 
that when he undertook to prove that a wife man only was 
fit to be a general, Hannibal laughed, being convinced that 
(kill in martial affairs was to be acquired, not by theory, 
but practice. The Carthaginians, being apprehenfive that, 
by Hannibal’s intrigues, they might be embroiled with the 
Romans, informed them, that he was withdrawn to the 
court of Antiochus. 
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Hannibal’s conftant opinion was, that Italy {hould be 
made the feat of war. To enforce this maxim, he obferved 
to Antiochus, that Italy would fupply a foreign invader botji 
with a fuflicient quantity of provifjons, and a proper number 
of recruits ; and that if the Romans were permitted to tranf- 


mans, but port theif Italian forces into any foreign country, no prince 
or ftate in the world could make head againfl them He offer- 
ed to fail to Carthage, and did not doubt but he (liould per- 


fuade his countrymen to take up arms againfl the common 
aiemy, provided the king would truft him with the com- 
mand of a fleet of a hundred {hips, and a body of eleven 


flioufand land-forces. With thefe troops, he propofed 
making a defpent in fome part of Italy ; whilft the king 
fliould affemble. a numerous army, and put himfelf in a 
condition to advance to his relief, whenever it fliould be 
fonnd convenient. Had this faJutary advice been followed, 
Antiochus would not have been obliged foon after to fub- 
mit to fuch conditions ofi peace as the Romans thought fit 
|o impofe. That prince at firft approved very much of 
Han,nib^’s propofal ; a circumflance which induced that 
^ncral to difpatch Arifto, a Tyrian, to Carthage, in order 
fo the mpre.ftrongly in }|is tntereflu To fe- 



cure the ffdctStf of film perfon, Hannibal made bim fome 
valuable prcfents, after be had furniihed him with proper 
inftru£lions, and promifed him great rewards in Antiochus’s 
name, in cafe he happily executed his commiilion. Arifto 
was no fooner arrived at Carthage, thin the people began 
to fufpe£b the errand he came upon. As he afTociated only 
with the members of the Barcinian fa^irion, the fufpicions, 
that had been entertained, were turned into a violent pre- 
famption. of his guilt : he was feized, and called upon 
to clear himfelf, but be did not acquit himfelf to the 
fatisfa6bion of the predominant party. Great debates arqfe 
in the fenate concerning him. Some members were fpr 
treating bim as a fpy ; but others thought this might be a 
dangerous precedent, as no evidence could be produced 
againd him. Belides^, they obferved, that as fuch an a(flion 
could be confidered in no other light than as a violation of 
the laws of hofpitality, the Tyrians would not fail making 
reprifals upon the fubjefts of Carthage redding in their do- 
minions. However, the determination of this affair was 
deferred till next day; a delay which gave the crafty Tyrian 
an opportunity of efcaping privately in the night. Before 
his departure, he left in the public hall, where- juflice was 
adminiftered, a writing that fully declared the reafon of his 
coming to Carthage. The fenate, to fhew how religioufly 
they intended to obferve the laft treaty, immediately feat 
advice of this tranfadlion to theRomans^ 

111 confequence of this intelligence, the Romans nomi- Hannihal 
nated P. Sulpicius and P. Villius therr ambaffadors to Antic- ' 

chus, ordering them to take Pergamus in their way, that 
they might confer with Eumcncs, a violent enemy of An- 
tiochus, who redded in that city. Sulpicius was detained 
at Pergamus by jndifpodrion ; but Villius, in purfuance of 
his orders, repaired to Ephtfus, wxre he found Hannibal. 

He had many conferences with him, paid him feveral vifits, 
and fpecioufly aflecled to fticw bim a particular efteem on 
all occafions ; but his. chief aim, by all this infidious beha- 
viour, was to render him fufpe£Ied, and leden his credit 
with the king ; in which endeavours he fucceeded too w'ell, 
as afterwards manifeflly appeared.. Livy tells us, that the 
only end of Villi us’s coiiverfation with Hannibal was to 
found that general, and to remove any fears or apprehen- 
fions he might be under from the Romans. Claudius, on 
the authority of the Greek annafift Acilius, aifirmed, that 
Scipio was joined with Sulpicius and Villius in this em- 
baffy, and even tranfmitted to poflcrity fome of the parti- 
culars that pafied in converfation betwixt the Roman mini- 

f Liv. lib^ x^xiv. cap. 59. 6 q. 
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■- TTu flifioty ^ Carthaginia^i 

ftWv^ Hwnihal, According to thefe authors, Scipio 
Hannihal, to declare, who, in his opinion, was the 

‘r Carthaginian 

replied, Alexander king of Macedoii, becaufe, with an 
mconfiderable bodwof troops, he had defeated moft nu- 
merous armies, and extended his conquetts into countries 
** impoffible for any man 

*** r"’* the 

next to him, he anfwered Pyrrhus, who firft underftood 

the art of encamping to advantage ; “ Nor did ever any 
commander, continued he,. « make a more judicious 
choice of ports, or better uriderrtood how to draw up his 

ftvnnt’ tbe affedions and 

favour of mankind. ’ Scipio then demanding whom he 

looked upon as the third captain, he made no fcruple of 

fr«m refrain 

from laughing, But what would you have faid,” added 
he, had you vanquiftied me.?” “ I would,” replied Han- 
nibal, have ranked myfclf above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and 
all the generals the world ever produced 

Antiochus, having entertained a fufpicion of Hannibal, 
fince his late conferences with Villius, would not, for forae 
nme, admit him into his councils. This flight, at firft, 
Hannibal difregarded: but afterwards, judging it expedient 
to inquire into the caufe of fuch a fuddeit change in the 
king s condud, that he might have an opportunity of clear- 
ing himfelf, he intreated that prince to difeover the reafon 
of his late coldnefs j which having learned, he addrefled 
mmlelf to Antiochus in the following jerms : “ My father 
Hamilcar, Antiochus, obliged me, in my tender infancy, 
at the altar, to take an oath always to bear an implacable 
averfion to the Romans. Animated by this hatred, I have 

waged war with them fix-and-thirty years 5 prompted by 

this animofity, I have abandoned my native country in times 
of peace, and taken fanduaiy in your dominions ; fired by 
It, fliould you fruftratc my expedations, I will fly to every 

to roufe up dl nations 
againft the Romans. If any of your favourites therefore 
would raife their credit with yon by calumniating me, let 
them feek other methods of advancing themfelves. I hate 
mortally the Romans, and am equally hated by them. I 
appeal to the manes of my father Hamilcar, and all the 
denies, who were witnelTtss of my oath. So long therefore 
as you are difpofed to come to a rupture with the Romans, 
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you may rank Hannibal amongft your bcft friends : but, if 
any confi derations (hould incline you to peacc> I defire to 
• be entirely excluded from your councils.” This fpeech, ut- 
tered with fuch force and energy, and expreflive of fo much 
finccrityi removed all the prejudices the king had imbibed ; 
fo that Hannibal was not only reftored to favour, but prepa- 
rations were made to execute the fcheme he had formed ^ 

Though the king had refolved to give Hannibal the com- Antmhnt 
xnand of part of bis fleet, yet, by the intrigues of his mini- Aeferts 
fters, the equipment of it was not only at firft retarded, 
but even the expediency of putting the Carthaginian in that 
poll debated in council. In fhort, the malicious fuggeftions 
of Thoas the ^tolian, the effetfl of pure envy, made fuch 
an imprefiion upon Antiochus, that he dropt the defign, an 
immediate execution of which only could, at that junfturc, 
have cfFe£lually embarraffed the Romans. Some time after, 
the Carthaginians offered tofupply the Romans with a mil- 
lion of bufhels of wheat, and five hundred thoufand bufhels 
of barley, as a free gift : they alfo propofed to equip a 
fleet at their own expence for their fervice ; and to remit to 
Rome at once the remainder of the fum jmpofed upon them 
by the late treaty. The Romans gave their ambafladors a 
kind reception, and told them, that they fhould only re- 
quire from their principals the fhips which their late en- 
gagements obliged them to furnifh ; that they would pay 
ready money for whatever fupplies of corn they fhould fend ; 
and that the fum, due from Carthage, fhould be paid in 
the manner ftipulated by the laft treaty. From this inci- 
dent, we may form fomc fort of an idea of the incredible 
induftry of the Carthaginians, as well as of their furprifing 
genius for trade. 

Some time after, Antiochus found his affairs in fuch a Bannihat'i 
perplexed fituation, that he was at a lofs what meafures to advice t$ 
purfue. In this emergency, his minifters were obliged to 
have rccourfe to Hannibal. That renowned general, for- 
getting the ill ufage he had received, appeared as much 
difpofed to afTifl the cliftrefied prince with his advice, as he 
would have been capable, had his plan of operations taken 
place. He drew up a fcheme, that would probably have 
extricated him out of all difficulties, had it been imme- 
diately put in execution : but though the fpcech Hannibal 
made on this occafion was received by the Syrian miniftry 
with great applaufe, yet they ftili* continued deaf to all his 
falutary admonitions 


t Liv. lib. XXXV. cap. ig, Polyb. lib. xv. & lib, iii. Sex. Jul, 
^foiitin. Strat. lib. 1 . cap, S. ex. 7. ^Liv. fup« cap* 7. 
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Thi Hilary, of the CarthagiHtans* 

After Aiuiochus was forced to abandon Europe, by th^ 
id^ofious iirms of the Romans, ^ He retired to Ephefus. 
Here he, for fome time, refided, without any apprehen- 
(ions of danger, his flatterers perfuading him, that the ene- 
my never durrt purfue him into Afia. Hannibal, being 
now in great elteem at that prince’s court, thought it juft 
to undeceive him in a point of fuch importance. In confe- 
quence of which, Antioch us made the necefTary difpoH- 
tions for his defence ; but all his efforts proved unfuccefs- 
fuL Even his fiect, under the conduct of the great Hanni- 
bal himfclf, was defeated by that of the Rhodians, com- 
manded by Eudamiis, off Sida, on the coaft of Pamphylia, 
and niifcrabiy (battered. However, the Rhodians fuffered 
extremely in the a£l:ioni The ill fuccefs of this engagement 
was chtirely owing to the covvardiqe of Apollonius, one of 
Antiochus’s admirals, who fled, wdth the fquadron he 
commanded, almoft in the beginning of the light. Not- 
withrtanding which unfavourable incident, Hannibal made 
an excellent retreat, the enemy being fcarce in a condition 
to purfue him. However, the Rhodians detaching Chari- 
clitus with twenty beaked (hips to Patara, and Megiftc, a 
fmall ifland, with a commodious port, in the fea of Lycia, 
prevented the jundioh of Hannibal’s gallies with the other 
divilions of the Syrian fquadron. In fliort, after a ferics of 
misfortunes, Antiochus found himfelf obliged to fend Zeu- 
Hs, the governor of Lydia, and bis fon Antipater, to the 
Roman camp, in order to procure a peace upon any terms. 
The article chiefly infifted upon was, that Hannibal (hould 
be delivered up to the Romans with which Antiochus was 
forced to comply. Hannibal, forefeeing what would hap- 
pen, had retired to the ifland of Crete. It appears from 
Scipio Nafica’s fpeech in Livy, that Hannibal was a general 
in the Syrian army at the battle of Magnefia ; from whence, 
as well as from other circumftances, wc have reafon to be- 
lieve, that he was prefent in all the principal adlions that 
happened between the Romans and Antiochus. 

Hannibal, upon his arrival in Crete, took fan£iuary 
amongft the Gortynii ; but having brought great treafure 
with him, and confidering the avarice of the Cretans, he 
Judged it would be proper to have recourfe to ftratagem, in 
order to fecufe himfelf 5 efpccially as he had reafon to ap- 
prehend, that the Cretans were informed of the riches he 
Drought with him. lie therefore filled fevera! velTels with 
molten lead, juft covering them over with gold and filver; 
which he depofited in the temple of Diana, in the prefence 
of the Gortynii, with whom be faid he traded all bis trea- 
sure. Juftin affirms^ that he left this depofit as a fecurity 
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for his good behaviour, and lived for feme time very quietlv 
m thofe parts. However, he concealed his riche7 ?n hnl 
low ft^tues of brafs. which, according to fome, he aW 
carried along with him, or, as others affert, expofed to ^ 7 w 

iVhp °f little value. At 

laft he retired to the court of Prufias, king of Bithynia. with 

whom he found means to unite feveral neighbouring princes 
and ftates, and fo formed a powerful confederacy againft 
Xumenus, king of Pergamus, a profeffed friend to^the Ro- 
mans. A rupture foon commenced, which was followed 
i/ ^ g*’® 2 t effufion of blood on both fides. During this war 

l^umenes feveral defeats, and 
reduced him to great diificulties, more by force of genius 
'*!} than fuperic?riry of ftrength 

. ■•■"e Komans, receiving intelligence of the important fer- 

haTaS?^^- influence he 

had at that prince s court, fent T. Quintius Flaminius thi- 
ther as their ambaflador. Flaminius, at his firft audience 
proteaion Prufias gave Hannibal, repre- 

enem'v the ‘ inveterate and implacable 

enemy the Romans ever had 5 as one who had ruined both 
his owm country and Antioch us, by drawing them into a 
deftruaive war with Rome. Prufiai in order to ingratiate 
mfelf with the Romans, immediately fent a party of fol- 
Hannibal’s houfe, that he might find it 
inipoffible to make his efcape. The Carthaginia^n, haW 
re difcovered that no confidence was to be repofed if 
1 rufias, had contrived feven fccret palTagcsfrom his hoiife; 

• machinations of his enemies : but guards be- 

‘I’ougl’i according to 
ivy, he attempted it. Perceiving therefore no polTibility 
rpf- ^ ?'c^’ I’^il recour/e to poifon, which he had long ' 
refervedTor this melancholy occafion. This taking in hi! 
hand, “ Let us (-faid he), deliver the Romans ffom the 
difquietude with which they have long been tortured, fince 
they have not patience to wait for an old man’s death. Fla-, 
^inius wiU not acejuire any reputation or glory by a vic- 
tory gained over a betrayed and defencelefs perfon. This 
fmgle day will be a lafting teftimony of the L'generacy of 
the Romans. Their anceftors gave Pyrrhus intelligence of 
dehgn to poifon him, that he might guard againft the im- 
pending danger, even when he was at the head of a power- 
army in Italy } but they hav^ deputed a perfon' of con- 
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fhhit dimity to excite Pralias ImpiouHy to murder one, 
whi^lhas take^ refuge in his dominioris, in violation of the 
lawiof hoft>itality. Then he denounced dreadful impre- 
cations againft Prufias, and his kingdom, and invoked the 
gods prefiding over the facred rites of hofpitality ; after 
which, drinking off the poifon he had prepared, he expired, 
at feventy yeats of age. Cornelius Nepos intimates, that 
Hannibal deftroyed himfelf by a fubtle poifon, which he 
carried about with him in a ring for that purpofe, Plutarch 
relates, that, according to fome writers, he ordered a fer- 
vant to flrangle him with a cloak wrapped about his neck ; 
and others maintain, that in imitation of Midas and The- 
miftocles, he drank bulPs blood Thus died Hannibal, 
one of the greateft generals and politicians that any age ever 
produced. 

It has been already obferved, that by one of the articles 
of the latCy treaty, the Carthaginians were to reftore to Ma- 
finiffaall the territories and cities he poflefled before the be- 
ginning of the w^ar. To thefe Scipio annexed part of Sy- 
phax’s dominions, in order to reward Mafiniffa’s zeal and 
affection for the Romans on all occafions, fince the com- 
mencement of his alliance .with them. After Hannibal’s 
flight to Antiochus, and Arifto’s efcape, the Romans be- 
gan to regard the Carthaginians with a fufpicious eye, though, 
to prevent all diftruft, the latter of thefe Rates had ordered 
two (hips to purfue Hannibal, confifeated his effedls, rafed 
his houfe, and, by a public decree, declared him an exile. 
It was agreed likewife to notify to the Romans Arifto’s 
commiffion, as well as efcape, in order to fliew their difap- 
probation of Hahnibars defign, by the deputies they dif- 
patched to Rome, to complain of MafiniiTa’s unjuft preten- 
flons. This prince, knowing that Carthage was miferably 
rent by factions, and upon but very indifferent terms with 
the Romans, feized upon part of a maritime territory which 
was extremely rich and fruitful, (ituated near the Leffer 
Syrtis, called Emporia. Both ficles fent ambaffadors to 
Rome on this occafion, to fupport the titles of their refpec- 
tive mafters to the diftri£l: in difpute. The confcrl^t fathers 
thought proper to authorize Scipio Africanus, C. Cornelius 
Ccthegus, and M. Minutius Rufus, to examine into the 
controverfy upon, the fpot. However, they returned with- 
out coming to dny refolution, leaving the bufinefs in the 
fame uncertain (late in which they found it. Whether the 
comraiffioners aeled in this manner by ord^r of the fenate. 


X Liv. ubi Aip, cip, 65. Flut. 3n Flaiuin. Corn. Nep. & Juftin- 
ubifupra. ^onar. ubi fulcra, cap. »x« 
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is not fo certain, as that the ^tcrcft of the Romans ren- 
dered a perfeft harmony betwixt the contending parties then 
, improper; for otherwife Scipio, who had defcrved fo well 
of both of them, could by his own authority have deter- 
mined the difpute y. 

Mafinifla, not fatisfied with the poffcffion of the diftn£l 
he had fo unjuftly ufurped, over^ran a province which his 
father Gala had taken from the Carthaginians, and Syphax 
from him, but now it had returned to its former matters, 
through the charms and endearments of Sophonifba. The t<wtm 
Carthaginian deputies pleaded the caufe of their principals, tktm^ 
and Mafinitta difplayed his pretenttons before the Roman 
commiflioners with great warmth. The Carthaginians re- 
claimed this territory, as having originally belonged to their 
anceftors, and afterwards been reftored by Syphax. On 
the other hand, Mafinitta infifted, that it was formerly part 
of his father’s kingdom ; that in confequence of this title 
he had taken poffeffion of it ; and that his pretenttons were 
fo indubitable, that he only feared left the modetty of the 
Romans, which might render them fearful of indulging a 
friend and ally in his juft claims upon their common enemy, 
ftiould prove prejudicial to his interefts. The commifSoners, 
in conformity to the difpofition of their republic, referred 
this difpute, which happened ten years after the former, to 
the decifion of the fenate, and confequently left it undeter- 
mined. However, in the confulatc of L. -femilius Paulus, 
and Cn> Bsebius Tamphilus, the Romans effe6led an accom- 
modation betwixt Mafinitta and the Carthaginians, confiim- 
ing the former in the potteffion of his unjuft acquifitions, 
and reftoring to the latter the hoftages they had till that time 
detained *. 

Mafinitta, grafping at farther conquefts, endeavoured 
foon after to embroil the Carthaginians with the Romans : 
for this purpofe he concerted meafures with the Roman am- theCartLb* 
battadors ih Africa, to prejudice the confeript fathers agaiqft ginians 
them. The latter did not fcruple to affirm, that to their 
. certain knowlege Perfeus, king of Maccdon, with whom 
the Romans then were upon the verge of a war, had pri- 
vately fent ambattadors to Carthage, to negociatc an alliance 
with that ftate ; and that the fenate was attembled by night 
in the temple of AYcuIapius,' to confer with them ; whilft 
the former, in as pofitive a manner afferted, that the Car- 

• 

Y Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat, iiS. Liv. lib. xxxiv. cap, (5 j. Ap- 
pian. in Libyc, * X^iv* lib. xl. cap. ly- cap. 34. Vide Sc 
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' ^ tbsgUliana Jhad dLj[patche4 miiiifters, to Pcrfepsj, to conclude 
II that 

Yr. of FI.* * long^ter this difpnte, Mafinifla made an irruption 
into the province of' Tyfca, where he foon pofleflcd him- 
felf of above feventy towns and caftles. Thefe boftilities 
.. . . V . . .: obliged the Carthaginians to apply, with great importunity, 
the Roman fenate for redrefs, their hands being fo tied 
m/ir^rup up by an article of the laft treaty, that they could not re- 
pel force by force in cafe of invafion, without the confcnt 
jjjg Romans. The Carthaginian mmifters at Rome rc- 
V y^ca, prefented the miferable condition of their republic in the 
moft moving terms. .They declared, that Mafinifla was 
entirely deftitute of honour ; that without the interpofition 
of that auguft aflembly, to whom they then addrefled them- 
felves, no limits conld be prefcribed to his cruelty, info- 
lence, avarice, and ambition. They therefore implored the 
confcript fathers, either to determine the point in debate 
betwixt their principals and MafiniiTa, or to fuffer the former 
to dHlodge the latter from his conquefts by force of arms ; 
dr laftly, if they were refolved to fupport the Numidiaa 
in all his unjuft pretenfions, to fpecify, once for all, what 
territories the Carthaginians were to cede to him, that they 
might know hereafter what they bad to depend upon. To 
this remonftrance they fubjoined, that if the Carthaginians 
bad incurred the dlfpleafure of the Romans in any point in- 
advertently fince the conclufion of the laft peace, they beg- 
ged they would punifti them for the olTence, and not leave 
them expofed to the infults and vexations of MafinilTa, fince 
they preferred an utter extin£lion to the barbarities and de- 
predations they were forced to fufFer from fo mercilefs a ty- 
rant. Then proftrating tbemfelves upon the earth, they 
burft into tears ; which making a deep imprelfion upon the 
fenate in their favour, GululTa, MafiniiTa’s fon, being then 
prefent, and called upon, to vindicate his father’s condu^*!:, 
replied in terms to the following eftecl : that he had 
received no inftru£lions from his father how to a£l: in the 
prefent emergency, fince it could not be forefeen that any 
thing would be laid to his Charge : that the Carthaginians 
bad held feveral clandeftine meetings, by night in the tem- 

e e of iffifculapius, the obje£l: of which confultations was 
rpt fecret from him, after which deputies were difpatched 
to Rome ; that the foie defign of bis father’s fending him 
to Rome was, to entreat the fenate not to pay any regard 
to the infinuations of the Common enemy againil him, fince 

a Lit. lib, xll.^ cap. 1 1. 
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the implacable hatred they bore him was occafiohed by the 
inviolable fidelity with which he had fo long been attached 
to the Romans* The fenate, after hearing both Tides, an- 
fwered, that it would be proper for Gulufia to fet out 
immediately for Numidia, in order to acquaint his father 
with the, complaints of the Carthaginians : that he ought 
to fend deputies to Rome, to remove all difficulties which 
obftru^ted an accommodation between him and them : that 
they would continue to ferve him as they had hitherto done, 
hut not to the prejudice of the Carthaginians : that it was 
but juft the ancient limits fhould be preferved : that the 
Carthaginians ought to be maintained in the pofleffion of 
thofe territories which the late treaty had allotted them. 

The deputies of both powers were then difmifled with the 
ufual prefents. The Romans declined being more peremp- 
tory with Mafinifla, in hopes of receiving fuccours from 
him in the Macedonian war, which they were juft going to 
commence. The Numidiaii anfwered their expedlations ; 
for he not only fupplied them with corn, but likewife was 
upon the point of fending a body of troops, confifting of a 
thoufand horfe, and as many foot, with twenty-two ele- 
phants, under the command of his fon Mifagenes, to their 
affiftance 

The Carthaginians, notwithftanding the lamentable fla- Tke'uite 
very under which they groaned, difpatched ambaffiidors to hehaviouf 
Rome, who acquainted the fenate, that their ftate would 
immediately traufport a million buffiels of wheat, and five c^rthaix*- 
hundred thoufand buffiels of barley, into any part of the mam^ 
world, for the ufe of the Romans. That they were fenfible 
filch a fupply was not proportioned to thofe happy efFe£l:s 
of the Roman gencrofity and goodnefs, wffiich their prin- 
cipals had fo long experienced, neither did it come up to 
their inclinations ; but that they hoped it would be con- 
fidered, by way of atonement for this defedt, that, during 
the profperity of both republics, in former times, they had 
given frequent inftances of their being true and faithful 
allies. Mafinifta’s ambalTadors not only offered the fame 
quantity of corn, but likewife to reinforce the Roman army 
with another body of twelve hundred horfe, attended by 
twelve more elepnants, and to obey all the fenate’s com- 
mands with the utmoft alacrity. But notwithftanding all 
thefe offers, the fenate protrafted the affair, and would not 
allow their deputies to aft decilhrcly in adjufting the dif*^ 
ferenccs betwixt Mafiniffa and the Carthaginians, becaufe 

Liv* lib. xlii, cap. *3, *4i & cap. *9. ^ppian. in Libyc. p. 37. 
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they knew h wos their wtereft to keep thofc two poiva 

perpetvs} v^nme. 

Wh^terer de/i£^ns the Homans A3 re Aorjnedj fAe^ 

iAcw 3 great regard to the pr/irciples of fud/ce 
tothrCar^ hynour. They therefore Cent Cato, to accommodate 
thaghtiitns^. differences betwixt Mailniila and the Carthuginians^ 
The latter very well knew what their fate would be, (houlcl 
they fubmit to fuch a mediation, and therefore appealed to 
the treaty concluded by Scipio, as the only rule, by which 
both their condu£l:, and that of their adverfary, ought to be 
examined. This appeal foincenfed the rigorous Cato, that 
he pronounced them a devoted people. As the intention, 
of that noted republican was not -fo much to promote the 
obfervation or concliifion of treaties, as to widen breaches,, 
difeover the ftren^h and condition of Carthage, which •was 
then very flounfliing, notwithftanding the adverfities it had 
^ilained, and gratify the Roman ambition, it is not fo 
ffrange that he ihould, even in the moft virulent manner, 
prefs the fenatc, after his return, to deftroy that city 

Carthage had for fome years been miferably rent by three 
Carthagi'- fadlions. That devoted to the Romans was headed 

nkms- ^ H«anno, a defeendant of the perfon who ruined his coun- 
try by not fuppoiting Hannibal j that in the intereft of 
Mafiniffay by Hannibal, furnamed Paffer; and that formed: 
of the populace by Hamilcar, furnamed Sannis, and Car- 
thalo : but lately, two powerful parties had ftruggled for 
the dominion of the city, one of which, called the popular 
" fa<flion, prevailed over the other, compofed of the grandees, 
and their adherents, and expelled forty of the fenators. 
They retired to the court of Mafiniffa, to excite him to a 
war witb the Carthaginians, who lent OulufTa and Micipfa,, 
two- of his* Tons, to Carthage, to folicit their return. How- 
ever, the gates were fliut at their approach*, left the people, 
moved by the tears of thofe related to the exiles, ftiould 
grant their re<}ueft.. Nay, Hamilcar, furnamed Sanrds, one 
of the Carthaginian generals, clofely purfued Guluffa, and 
cut off fome of his retinue. This outrage occafioning a* 
frelh rupture, MafiiiiiTa beficged Orofeopa, in violation of 
the laft treaty. Afdrubal, another Carthaginian general, 
advanced to the relief of Orofeopa, with an army of twenty- 
five thpufand foot, and fou-r hundred horfe, and was imme- 
diately joined by a body of fix thoufand men, under the con- 
duct of Afafis and Suba^ tWo Numidian captains, who 
deferted from Mafiniffa* Animated by this acccffion of 

t Liv. in Epit. 47, 48. 49. Appian. ubi fupra, cap. Flor. 
ub* u. cap, i> , 
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{Irengtli^ Afdrubai approached the Niimidian, and fklr* 
mithed faccefsfuUy with fome of the advanced guards, 
Madn/da, obferv/ng the eageriwJfs of the Carthaginian ^ re- 
tired before him^ pretending to be afraid of his faperjor 
force, and Infenfjbly drew him into a large and defolate 
plain, furrounded with precipices. Afdrubai, finding him- 
felf thus decoyed, poflclTed himfdf of fevCral eminences, 
and prepared for an engagement ; which immediately eh- 
filing, and ending in favour of MalinifTa, the Carthaginians 
fued for peace. In order to terminate their contefls with 
that prince, the Carthaginians offered to cede the territory 
of Emporia, to pay down two hundred talents of filver, and 
remit eight hundred more at a ftipulated time ; but Mafi- 
niffa infi fling upon the return of the exiles, they did not 
come to any decifion. It is obfervable, that the Roman de- 
puties, who arrived in the Numidian camp foon after the 
engagement, had orders to infift upon a peace, in cafe the 
Carthaginians fliould defeat Mafiniffa 5 but to affure that 
prince of the continuance of their friendfhip, and pufli him 
on to the war, in cafe he fhould be vidlorious. In what 
manner, through the vindi£live difpofition of Guluffa, and 
the breaking out of the plague amongft them, the Cartha- 
ginian forces were almoft totally deftroyed, our readers will 
find in a former part of this work, to which we mull alfo 
beg leave to refer them for the particulars of thisa£lion 

After Carthage had rejefled the mediation of the Ro- Catopre^ 
mans, Cato made his utmofl efforts to prevail upon the upofi^ 
confeript fathers to deflroy that city; but Scipio Nafica, 
having a fuperior influence in the fenate, had hitherto, 
notwith {landing the provocation he met with from the 
Carthaginians, prevented a rupture. However, the people again/! 
of Carthage, knowing the Romans to be their inveterate Carthagtn 
enemies, and refle£ling upon the iniquitous treatment they 
had received from them ever fince the commenceriient of 
their difputes with MafinilTa, were under great apprehen- 
fions of a new war. To prevent this rupture, if pofliblc, 
by a decree of the fenate, they impeached Afdrubai, gene- 
ral of the army, and Carthalo, commander of the auxiliary 
forces^ together with their accomplices, as guilty of high 
treafon, for commencing hoflilities againft the king of Nu- 
midia. They fent a deputation to Piome, to difeover whac 
fentiments were entertained of their late condudl, and to 
know what fatisfa£lion the Ropjans required. Thefc mi- 
ftifters meeting with a cold reception, other deputies were 
Uifpatched, who returned with the fame fiiccefs. This treaU 
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ment made the unhappy citizens of Carthage believe thck 
deftru61ion was refolvcd upon, and threw them into the 
utmofl clefpair: and indeed they had but too juft grounds 
for fuch a melancholy apprchenfion, the Roman fenate now 
difcovering an inclination to adopt Cato’s mcafures. It is 
afterted, that, in order to excite the confeript fathers to a 
vigorous refolution againft the Carthaginians, that incen- 
diary, after one of his moft virulent fpeeches, threw out of 
the lappet of his robe, in the midft of the fenate, fome 
African figs, whofe fize and beauty being admired by the 
fenators, “ Know (faid he), that it is but three days fince 
thefe figs were gathered ; fuch is the diftance between the 
enemy and us.” About the fame time the city of Utica, be- 
ing the fecond in Africa, and fadicus for its immenfe riches^ 
as well as its equally capacious and commodious'pOTt,fubmit- 
tedto the Romans. As tbepofieflion of fuch an important 
fortrefs, which, by its vicinity to Carthage, might ferve as 
a place of arms in the attack of that city, enabled the Ro- 
mans to put the defign they had been fo long meditating in 
execution, immediately after this event, they declared war 
againft the Carthaginians, without the leaft hefitation. In 
confequence of which declaration, the confuls M. Manilius 
Nepos and L. Marcius Cenforinus were difpatcbed with an 
army and a fleet, to begin hoftilities with the utmoft expe- 
dition. The land-forces, deftined to a6I againft the Car- 
thaginians, confifted of eighty thoufand foot, and fourthou- 
fand chofen horfe ; and the fleet of fifty quinqueremes, be- 
fides a vaft number of tranfports. The confuls had fecret 
orders from the fenate not to^ conclude the operations but 
by the deftru^fion of Carthage, without which, the republic 
pretended, ilie could not but confider all her pofleffions as 
infecure and precarious. Purfuant to the plan they had 
formed, they landed the troops firft at Lilybxum in Sicily, 
from whence, after receiving a proper refrefliment, it was 
propofed to tranfport them to Utica 

The anfwer brought by the laft ambafladors to Carthage 
had terribly alarmed the inhabitants of that city : but they 
were not yetac(!]uainted with the refolutions taken at Rome. 
They therefore fent frefti ambafladors, whom they invefted 
with full powers to as they fhould think fit for the good 
of the republic, and even tofubmit, without referve, to the 
pleafure of the Romans : but the moft fenfible perfons 
amongft them did not any great fuccefs from this 

negociation, fince the fubmiflfion of the Utieans had ren- 
dered it infinitely lefs meritorious than it would have been 

c Liv. Appian. Plut. libi fupra. Zonar* lib.ix. cap* Plin, lib 
' cap. 1 8. Flor. lib. ii. cap. 5* 
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fecfcrc. However, the Romans feemed to be, in Tome 
mcafure, appealed, (irice they promifed them their liberty, 
the enjoyment of their laws, und, in fhort, every thing that 
was dear and valuable to them, 'i bis condercenlion threw 
them into a tranfport of joy, and they wanted words to ex- 
tol the moderation of the Romans : but the confeript fa- 
thers immediately dellroyed all their hopes, by declaring 
the next inftant, that this favour was granted them upon . 
condition, that they would fend three hundred young Car- 
thaginians of the iird didiiiclion to the praetor Fabi us at 
Lilybx’iim, wirliin the ij-'acc of thirty days, and comply 
wiih all the orders of the confuls. Gifeo, furnamed Stry- 
tanus, Hainilcar, Mifdts, Gliiicas, and Mago (for fo were ' 
the ambafihdors called) durll not make the leali: remon-* 
Rrance againfl: the feverity of thefe conditions, but imme- 
diately departed for Carthage, to impart them to the fenate, , 
That afiembly was hlled with inexprefiible concern, upon 
hearing the article relating to the hortages, which were 
confiderecl as the flower, and the only hopes, of the noblcft 
families in Carthage. They found themfelves likewifc ex- 
tremely perplexed at the filcnceof the Romans wdth rcfpe6l: 
to the cities, of which no notice was taken in the concef- 
fions they feemed willing to make, and at the vague ex- 
prelhon of fubmitti ng to all the orders of the confuls. How^- 
ever, being abfolutely incapable of coping with fo formi- 
dable an enemy, and, at that jundurc, in want of almoft 
every thing, Mago Bretius, in a noble and clonuent fpcech, 
exhorted them, for the prefent, to obey. No fccnc can be 
conceived more moving, than that exhibited by Carthage, 
when the hodages were given up : nothing wUvS to he feeii 
but tears, all parts, at the fame time, echoing with groans 
und lamentations : but, above all, tbc unhappy mothers af- 
forded a mod: mournful fpe£lacle, burfting into tears, tear- 
ing their diflievelled hair, beating their breads, and exclaim- 
ing in fuch a manner, as might have moved the moll favage 
hearts to compafiion. When the fatal moment of re])aia- 
tion was come, they accompanied their children to the fliip, 
bid them a long, hill tarcwel, perluaded that they fliould 
never fee them more, embraced them with the utmofl ten- 
dernefs, clafpcd them clofely in their arms, and could not 
be prevailed upon to part with them, till they were forced 
away by the failors; nay, many oj them fwam a long time 
after the flup, fixing their eyes immoveably upon it. As 
the ambafl'adors delivered them to the confuls, and they to 
Fabius at Lilybaeum, before the thirty days were expired, 
they were not entirely without hopes of foftening their ob- 
durate enemy : but the confuls only told them, that, upon 
G 3 . their 
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their arrival at Utica, they fhould learn the farther orders 
of the republic ^ 

andphUgi Thpfe minifters np fopner received intelligence of the Ro- 
appearing oflF Utica, than they repaired thither, 
u/ir arm. ^heir city. The confuls how- 

^ •> ; ever did not judge it expedient tp communicate all the com- 

mands of their republic at once, left they fhould appear fo 
harfh and fevcrc, that the Carthaginians would have refufed 
a compliance with them. They firfl, therefore, demanded a 
fufficient fupply of corn for the fubfiftence of their troops : 
fecondly, that they flioiild furrender all the triremes they 
were then maflers of : thirdly, that they fliouhl put them 
in poflelljon of all their military machines : ami, fourthly, 
^at they fliould immediately convey all their arms into the 
Roman camp. As care was taken, that there fliould be a 
certain interval of timebetwnxt each of tliefe demands, the 
Carthaginians found themfelvcs enfnared, and could not re- 
je^ any one of them, though they fubmitted to the laft, 
with the utmoft relu£fance and concern. 
l^he'Ro- Cenforinus, now imagining the Carthaginians incapable 
mansjom^ of fuftaining a fiege, commanded them to abanrlon their 
cTrthat^ permitting them, however, to build another eighty 

mians to from the fea, but without w’^alls or fortifications. 

abandon Both the ambafladorsi, before whom this fulminating dcciec 
Ueiraij. was pronounced, and the people of Carthage, when ap. 

prifed of it, by their geftures and complaints, demonftrated 
the greateft emotions of grief on this tragical occafion : but 
the Romans remained inflexible, not fliewing the lead re- 
gard to the tears and entreaties of a people reduced to the 
Extremity of defpair. The ambalTadors, at one time, fup- 
plicated the gods wdth the greateft fervor, as well as en- 
deavoured, by all pofTible means, to excite the compaflion 
of the Romans ; and at another, they appealed to the aveng- 
ing deities, whofe eyes are ever open to fraud and villany. 
The fenators and people, for fome time, entirely abandoned 
themfelvcs to defpair; w^hich was heightened by the frantic 
difpofuion of thp women, whofe children had been fent to 
Rome. In fhort, Carthi^ge was nothing now but a feene of 
horror, madnefs, and confufion. The citizens curfed their 
► ' anceflors for not dyirig glorioufly in the defence of their 
country, father than concluding fuch ignominious treaties 
of peace with their impUcablc enemies, which had been the 
caufe of the deplorable condition, to which their pofterity 
yiras reduced. Theylikewife condemned themfelvcs in the 

f Polyb. li^b. xxxiii. in Excerpt. Legat. J41. Liv. in Epit. xlix. 
^ppian. & Flor. ubi fapra, Eutrop. lib. iv, cap, 10, 2onar. ubi 
(upra, cap, a6, * ^ r , 
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iflrongeft terms, for having fo tamely, as well as flupidly, 
delivered up their arms, and even blafphemoufly taxed the 
gods themfelves with being the authors of all their misfor- 
tunes. However, nothing could make an impreflion upon 
the Romans in their favour : but as, in a former part of 
our biftory, we have expatiated largely upon this head, we 
fhaJl only obferve, that, when the firft tranfports of grief 
were over, and their paflions began to fubfide, they unani- 
moufly refolved to die upon the fpot, rather than comply 
with the barbarous orders of the Romans: and, in confe- 
quence of this refolution, made the neceffary diipoljtions 
for the defence of their capital city 

The conduct of the Romans upon this occafion, defervcs 
to be Rigniatized by every hiftorian, as infamoufly cruel and 
perfidious. The Carthaginians, having pacified AfdVubal, againft 
one of their generals, who, foi;^ fome contemptuous treat- Carthage* 
ment, had advanced, at the head of twenty thoufand men, 
almofl to the gates of Carthage, in order to befiege it, re- 
duced moft of the open country to their obedience. Af- 
drubal, with his forces, ported himfcif advantageoufly be- 
fore the town, fupplying the inhabitants daily wdth vaft 
quantities of provifions. At laft the Roman army inverted it* 
jtot doubting but it would fall an eafy prey. Manilius at- 
tacked it by land, as Marcius did by fea 5 and both of them 
pufiicd on the fiege with all imaginable vigour : Imt Afdru- 
bal greatly retarded their approaches, cutting off their par- 
ties lent to collc^l materials for framing the military ma- 
chines ; by drawing tlicm infcnfibly into ;ambufcades pre- 
pared for that purpofe. Manilius therefore .could make no 
confidcrable imprertion on the city by land ^ and as Marcius, 
with the fleet, lay near the ftagnum or great morafs, the 
exhalations ptoceeding from thence, together with the heat 
of the feafon, infe£led the air, and carried off great num- 
bers of his men. The garrifon likew.ife repulfed the Ro- 
mans in everyattack they made, with great lofs, and, by thek 
vigorous fallies in the night, dertroyed moft of their works 
and batteiing-engines. Afd rubai alfo, by his detachments, 
prevented their excurfions, and intercepted their foragers ; 
ib that ‘their cavalry was reduced to the irtmoft diftrefs. A 
mifunderrftandirjg betwixt Mafiniffa and the Romans hin- 
dered the junblion of their forces ; f® that the confuls reaped 
no advantage from the troops of that ally. 1 hey theremre 
judged it expedient, at prefent, fo withdraw from before 
ihe town. Marcius, with the fleet, endeavoured to ravage 
the coafts of Africa 5 but not being able to execute his dc- 

( Idem ibid. Flor. ubi fupra. Paul. Orof. lib. iv. cap. 22- 
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(ign, he attacked the ifland JEgimurus, which furrendercd* 
In the mean time Manilius advanced towards the fea-coafls, 
to favour the operations of Marcius : but finding him not 
in a capacity to undertake any thing, he returned to his for- 
mer camp before the walls of Carthage, having been har- 
rafled in his march by Himilco, furnamcd Fabeas, or, ac- 
cording to Appian, Pbameas, general of the Carthaginian 
horfe. However, the fiege proceeded very llowly, Afdru- 
balclofely attending him, and deflroying great numbers of 
his men on one fide, whiHl the beficged made an equal ha- 
vock on the other, by their continual fallics. The Romans 
were only in pofieflion of Saxus, Leptis, Cholla, and Utica; 
fo that they w'ere much diftrefled for want of provifions. 
We are told by Appian, that Cenforinus played one vafl 
ram againfl the walls with fix tboufand foot, and another 
with a prodigious number of rowers, whofeollicers attended, 
doing their duty as if in an engagement. However, though 
a great breach was made, he could not florm the place, 
the Carthaginians, after having repulfed him, repairing it 
in the night. In what manner the Carthaginians afterwards 
burnt the Roman fleet, and Scipio jFlmilianus faved the Ro- 
man army, when it was upon the very brink of deflruclion, 
may be learnt from Appian, as well as a former part of this 
work 

In the mean time MafinifTa, drawing near bis end, dif-^ 
patched a courier to .ZEmilianus, to defire be w'ould fuper- 
intend the divifion of the dominions among his three Ions, 
Micipfa, Gulufl’a, and Maflanabal, as well as aflili: them 
with his advice. This ofhee Scipio executed in the moft 
prudent and equitable manner, as we fliall fee in the Nu- 
midian biflory. Mean while, Manilius reduced the ftrong 
city of Tezaga, where he defeated the enemy, putting 
twelve tboufand to the fword, and taking fix tboufand pri- 
foners. Some other places of ftrength he likewife reduced 
before the conclufion of the campaign K 

The Carthaginians, about this time, fuflained a confider- 
able lofs by the defertion of Phameas, one of their heft comr 
manders, who joined the Romans, after having had an in- 
terview with .S^imilianus, at the head of a body of two thou- 
fand two hundred horfe. As he was an officer of great ca- 
pacity, he did not a little contribute to the deflru£lion of 
Carthage. ^ 

Next campaign, the co^nfulCalpurnius Pifo, and his lieu- 
tenant Mancinus, condp£i:cd the war in Africa. The Car- 

h Liv* Appian. Flor. Pint. Aurel. Vi 61 :. de Vir. llluftr. 58. Eu- 
trop. Prof. Zonar. ubi fupra. t Polyb. in Excerpt. Valef. 
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thaglnlans were fo formidable this year, that they obtained 
feveral advantages over the Romans, and, towards the clofe 
• of the campaign, obliged them to raife the ficgc of Hippo 
Zaritus, which they had carried on the whole fummer, after 
having burnt all their military machines. The liege of Car- 
thage for the prefent feemed to be at a fland. 'i'hc befieged 
applied to Andrifeus, who pretended to be theTon of IV'rfeus 
king of Macedon, for affiflance, or at load for a diveifion 
in their favour, by purfuing the war he was then engaged 
in againft the Romans with vigour. In order the more 
ftrongly to excite him to this nieafurc, they promifed him 
powerful fupplies both of money andflnps. Hov/cver, they 
received no allidance from that quarter. 

The Carthaginian army, having been reinforced In the Bif/iyaf, 
preceding year with a body of eight hundred Numidian 
horfe, whofe leader Bithyas bad prevailed upon them to de- ** 

fert Gulufla, and the accefiion of fome other troops from comeivver 
Carthage, began to move very early out of w'inter-qiuirters. to the Car- 
As it bad been obferved, that neither Micipfa nor Mallana- ihagmians* 
bal, MafinilTa’s other fons, had fent any fupplies to the 
enemy, either of money or arms, notwithilanding they had, 
for a long time pad, promifed them aiiidance, the Cartha- 
ginians refumed their former courage, fcoured the open 
country, and put all their places of drength in the bed pof- 
turc of defence. The advantages they had gained at Nc- 
pheris and Hippo, and the enemy’s inability to puHi on the 
iiegc of Carthage, though the cliy was, in a manner, dif- 
mantled, and the inhabitants dilarmed, infpired them wdth 
a refolution to defend themfelvcs to the lad extremity. They 
fent ambaiTadors to IMicipfa, Madanabal, and the indepen- 
dent Mauritanian princes, in order to form a powerful al- 
liance againd the Romans, infinuating, tlrat, djould the 
African republic be once fubverted by that haughty people, 
they mud foon expecl; to meet with the fame fate. Afdru- 
bal, the Carthaginian general without the town, about this 
time, ambitious of having the command of the troops within 
the city, pollefled by another Afdrubal, GuluiTa’s nephew, 
accufed^him fall] y of a defign to betray the republic into 
that prince’s hands. 'Fhe innocent perfon was fo thunder- 
ftruck with the accufation, that he had nothing to ofTtr in 
his own defence ; fo that he w'as indantly difpatchcd upon 
the fpot, without any farther procefs 

Soon after this tranfaction Pifo, wdih a body of troops, JEmilianui 
reduced fome of the inland towns, leaving Mancinus, with takes Me- 
fhe other part of the army, to continue the licgc of Carthage. 

¥ ubi fup. Liv. cpit. 1. Zonar, ubi fup. cap. 30. 

^ Mancinus, 
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Mancinus, oBfcrving one part of the wall, which from it$ 
rocky fituation feemed inacceffible, not guarded, found 
means to fcale it, and take poft in the town, with three 
thoufand five hundred men 5 but the Carthaginians not only 
prevented any ill confequences from this lodgment, but 
^iikewife cut off his retreat, and he muft either haye been 
deftroyed or ftarved to a furrender, had not -dEmilianus 
in the critical moment advanced to his relief. The Car- 
thaginians immediately abandoned feveral pofts; acircum- 
flance which encouraged i 5 £milianus to make an attack upon 
Megara, a part of the city which our readers will find al- 
ready deferibed. This was begun at midnight by a fele£b 
body of troops, who had provided themfelves with axes, 
levers, and fcaling-ladders, condu^led by the general him- 
felf. They advanced feveral ftadia without the lead: noife, 
but at laft gave a fuddeii and general fhout, which ftruck 
the enemy, who did notexpe£l; a vifit at fo unfeafonable an 
hour, with terror. However, recovering themfelves, they 
oppofed the afl’ailants with fuch bravery, that -dEmilianus 
found it impofQble to mount the ramparts ; but at lall per- 
ceiving a tower very near the walls, and of an equal height 
with them, without the city, abandoned by its guards, he 
detached thither a party of choice troops, who, by the help 
of pontons, made a lodgment on the walls, from whence, 
defeending into Megara, they immediately broke down the 
gates- .^Emilianus then entering wdth four thoufand of the 
flower of his troops, the enemy found themfelves obliged to 
retreat to Byrfa, in as great conflernatioii as if the whole 
city had been taken, followed even by the forces that were 
encamped without the town. Afdrubal, finding next raorn-i 
ing what had happened, .was extremely chagrined, and, 
cither to gratify his refentment, or to reduce the befieged 
to a ftate of defperation, that they might behave with a 
greater degree of refolution in the defence of the place, maf- 
facred all the Roman prifoners he had taken in the manner 
we have already related ^ 

tmdforti- Whilft Afdrubal was thus venting his fury upon the Ro- 

fits his man captives, and even murdering many Carthaginian fena- 
tors who oppofed his tyranny, jlilmilianus was employed in 
drawing lines of circumvallation and contfavallation crofs 
the ifthmus, which joined the peninfula whereon Carthage 
Rood, to the continent of Africa. That part of thefe lines 
which fronted the city oP Carthage, was ftrengthened by a 
wall twenty-five ftadia long, and twelve feet high, flanked 
at proper diftances with towers and redoubts ; and on tli^ 


^ Pplyb. in Excerptis Valcfii, p. 179. Appi^n. & ^onar* ubi fup. 
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fnicidle tower was erefted a very high wooden fort, which 
^overlooked the city. The enemy made their utmoft elTorts 
to impede the work ; but as the whole army w^as employed 
upon it day and night without intermiffion, it was finillied 
in twenty-four days. The Carthaginians were doubly in- 
commoded by this work ; firft, as it fecured the Roman 
forces againft their failles; and fecondly, as ji^milianus 
thereby cut offallfuppliesof provifion ; a circiimftance which 
diftrefled them exceedingly. Bithyas indeed, who had been 
ordered to colIe£l: corn before ifemilianus made himfelf 
mafter of Megara, arrived foon after the conful had per- 
fected his lines, but he durft not venture to attack them. 
However, he found means to convey by fea fome fmall 
quantities to Afdrubal, who diftributed what he received 
amongft hiS troops, without any regard to the inhabitants. 

That general feems to have been induced to this conduCl: by 
the oppofition he received from the fenators, who, being 
highly incenfed at his enormous cruelty to the Roman pri- 
foners, as it precluded them from all hopes of mercy, and 
inftead of encouraging, difheartened the troops, cried out, 
that fuch an unjuflifiable proceeding was highly unfea- 
fonable at a juncture when they were ready to fink under 
the prefTure of the public calamities. A famine therefore 
enfued, which contributed to the deftruCtion of the city 

The befieged found themfelves already reduced to great TheCar^ 
diflrefs ; but the progrefs i^'.milianus had lately made in an tha^inians 
attempt to (hut up the mouth of the old harbour by a mole, 
that of the new one being already blocked up by the Ro- 
man fleet, afforded them a much more melancholy profpeCl: 
than any thing that had yet happened. Being extremely 
alarmed, they refolvcd to take fuch meafures as might, if 
poflSble, defeat the enemy^s defign. Setting, therefore, all 
bands to work, with aftonifhing induftry, they dug a new 
bafon, and opened a communication with the fea, which 
enabled them to make head againfl: the enemy once more 
upon that element.. With the fame diligence they equipped 
a fleet of fifty quinqueremes, with a vafl number of other 
veflels, built chiefly of the old materials found in their ma- 
gazines. This amazing work was completed fo fuddcniy, 
and with fuch an impenetrable fecrecy, that j^lmilianus en- 
tertained not the leaft fufpicion of it, till he faw their fqua- 
dron appear at fea. Then his fujprize was fo great, think- 
ing it impoffible that fo weak an enemy fhould in ait iiiltant 
become fo formidable, that Appian believes the Carthagi- 
nians might have totally ruined the Roman fleet had they 


» Idem ibid. 
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immediately attacked it. This feems to have been no un- 
reafonable fuppofition, becaufe, as no fuch attempt was ex- 
pe£led, and every man otherwife employed, the Carthagi- 
nians would have found the Roman veflels deftituteof rowers, 
foldiers, and officers. However, two days after, both par- 
ties came to a£tion, and being greatly animated, the one 
by the hopes of preferring every thing dear and valuable, 
the other of finiihing a conqueft which had coft them fuch 
an immenfe quantity of blood and treafure, they exerted 
themfelves in an extraordinary manner. During the heat 
of the atStion, the Carthaginian brigantines, gliding along 
under the large Roman fhips, broke to pieces many of their 
fterns, rudders, and oars; and if at anytime they found 
themfelves puffied, they retreated with furprifing fwiftnefs, 
and returned immediately to the charge. The difpute con- 
tinued with equal fuccefs till the evening, when the Car- 
thaginians retired, not under any apprehenfion of the ene- 
my’s fuperlority, but in order to renew the engagement 
with greater advantage early the next morning. Their lighter 
vefTels, being extremely fwift and numerous, foon occupied 
the harbour, fo that tbofe of a larger fize were excluded, 
and obliged to take ffielter under a very fpacious terrace, 
v/bich had been thrown up againft the walls to unload goods, 
and on the fide whereof a fmall rampart had been raifed 
during this war, to prevent the enemy from pofleffing them- 
felves of it. Here the fight began again early the follow- 
ing day, with more vigour than ever, and Continued till 
late at >nght; but at lafl:, by the condudf and bravery of 
five gallies of Sida, the Carthaginians were obliged to re- 
tire, and feek flicker near the city. Next morning 
lianus attacked the terrace ; but was repulfed with prodi- 
gious flaugbter by the befieged, who burnt all his military 
machines. However, he afterwards carried it by aflault, 
and having fortified it, ordered a wall to be built clofe to 
thofeof the city,, and of equal height with them. When 
this was finiflicd, he commanded four thoufand men to 
mount it, and difeharge fliowers of darts and javelins upon 
the enemy, in order both to infult and annoy them. As 
the troops on each fide were upon a level, there was fcarce 
a dart thrown but what did execution. The lafl; adlion con- 
cluded the military operations of this campaign 
I^trlius In order the more cfle^fually to cut ofl' fupplies of every 

gwesDlo- kind from the befieged, ^Aiimilianus formed a defign to re- 
gettts a ^ places of ftrength the Carthaginians ftill held, par- 

great o^oer- . , , f - i ■ tj" 11.1^ y j t 

thrown ticularly INephens. Here they had a numerous body of 

« * 

Idem ibid. k Liv. in epit. U, Flor. lib. ii. cap. 15. 
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forces ftrongly encamped, commanded by Diogenes, one 
of Afilrubal’s intimate friends, who, by means of the new 
bdfon already mentioned, fent continual convoys of provi- 
(ions to Carthage. The redudion of the other places he 
effecled by detachments commanded by perfons that he 
could confide in j but that of the latter was accomplifiied 
by a body of troops under the condudb of Delius, fup- 
ported by GulnflTa^s Numidian horfe. I 3 y the aclivity of 
thefe iafi, and the violence of the Numidian elephants, the 
whole Carthaginian army,confifting of eighty-four thoufand 
men, was either cut in pieces or taken prifoners, except 
four thoufand, who difperfed themfelves in the neighbour- 
ing villages. This difaller happened before A^milianus re- 
fumed the operations againit the city of Carthage, and in- 
duced the Africans, who were kept in awe by Diogenes, 
to abandon the Carthaginians 

^ilmilianus afterwards formed two attacks, one againlt pi^ 

Byrfa, and the other againft the Cothon. Having poflefled 2,02. 
himfelfof the wall which furrounded the port or Cothon, AnteChr, 
he threw himfelf into the great fquare of the city that was 
near it ; but night not permitting him to penetrate farther, 
he ordered his foldiers to remain there till morning under 
arms. At break of day he received a reinforcement of four /a and lie- 
thoufand men from the camp, who, notwithfiaiiding -dW Car- 
the efforts of their officers to the contrary, plundered the 
temple of Apollo, which was immenfely rich, and divided 
the booty amongfl themfelves, before they could be pre- 
vailed upon to advance againfl the enemy. ^fDmilianus be- 
ing mailer of every part of the city but Byrfa or the citadel, 
attempted to force his way to this laft with incxprefliblc bra- 
very. The Carthaginians having been greatly weakened by 
a famine, infomuch that they had been obliged to feed, for 
fome time, upon human liefh, and had fcarce flrength to 
handle their arms, he, in fix days, efie£led this purpofe. 
However, in the conteft he loft a vaft number of men, and 
gained his point with the utmoft difficulty. Moft of thofe 
who had fled into Byrfa were fo intimidated at the approach 
of the Roman army, that they furrendered upon the pro- 
conful’s granting them their lives. Afdrubal, the com- 
mandant, foon after abandoned his troops, and put himfelf 
into the hands of the Romans. His wife could not furvivc 
fuch an inftance of perfidioufnefs, cowardice, and inhuma- 
nity ; and therefore, with nine hftndred tloman deferters, 
to whom i^milianu^ had denied mercy, committed herfelf, 
as well as her children, to the flames, that deftroyed the 

A Liv« & Appian* ubi fupra* 
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dtadcj ait4 the famoua teinple of iSEfculapms* This event 
a'perlodi to the Ibte of Carthage, and cpnfequently to th< 
difpute for the empire of the world, which had continued 
almoft without intermiflion, betwixt two of the moft power 
ful republics to be found in hiftory, for the fpace of a 
hundred and eighteen years. Carthage, after this, was 
demoliflied, in purfuance of the orders fent by the confcript 
fathers to the proconful. The cities confederated with it 
were difmantled, and thofe that had declared for the Ro* 
mans, rewarded. Africa Propria was alfo reduced to the 
form of a Roman province. But of thcfe tranfa£lions, as 
well as of the cataftrophe we are now upon, our readers 
will find a full and ample account in the Roman hiftory®. 
He carries Thus fell Carthage, in the confulate of C. Cornelius 
ffan im- Lentulus and L. Mummius, about an hundred and forty-fix 
- years before the commencement of the Chriftian sersKj a 
Viuneierto city, whofe deftru£lion ought to be attributed more to the 
Kerne* intrigues of an abandoned fa£lion, compofed of the moft; 

profligate part of its citizens, than to the power of its am- 
bitious rival, however formidable it might at that time ap- 
pear. The treafure iEmilianus carried off, even after the 
city had been given up to the foldiers to be plundered, ac- 
cording to the Roman military law, was fo immenfe, that 
it exceeded all belief, Pliny making it amount to four (D) 

millions 


® Idem ibid, ut in Zonar. ubi fup. Vide etiam Valer. Max. lib. 
iih cap. 2. Orof. lib. iv. cap. 33. Flor. & Aure). Vi6b. ubi fupi'a. 
. Eutrop. lib. iv. cap. is. 


(D) This was not the only 
treafure iEmilianus met with 
now in Carthage. According 
to Salluft, he preferved from the 
flames feveral valuable libraries, 
which he prefented to the fons 
of Micipfa. works of all 

the moft noted Phoenician and 
Punic authors were undoubtedly 
Included in thefe colledltons, 
fome of the principal of which, 
befides thote already mention- 
ed, were the following : 

I. Dius, a celebrated Phoe- 
nician hiftorian, a fragment of 
whofe work, relating to the 
friendly iniercourfe betwixt So- 
lomnp and Hiram king of 
Tyre, has been preferved by 
Jofephus, in the eighth book of 


his antiquities, and the firil of 
his treatife againft Apion. 

2. Eumachus, a Carthaginian 
writer, cited by Phlegon, who 
amongft other things, related, 
chat, whilft the Carthaginians 
were drawing a line round A- 
frica Propria, they difeovered 
tw'o human ikeletons, depoficed 
in two coffins, of an enormous 
fiz.e. One of thefe, according 
to Phlegon, was twenty- three 
cubits long, and the other 
twenty-four. The age in which 
this author lived, has not been 
hithwto difeovered. 

3. Hieronymus jEgyptius, 
who, according to Preculphus 
Lexovienfis, a chronological hi- 
ftoriaoi that Hred near nine 

hundred 
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jniHons four hundred and feventy thoufand pounds weight 
of filvcr. The Romans ordered it ihould never be inhabit- 
ed again, denouncing dreadful imprecations againil thofe, 
who, contrary to this prohibition, ihould attempt to rebuild 
any part of it, efpecially Byrfa and Megara. The Cartha* 
ginian prifoners, fent to Rome, were diftributed in the 
various provinces of Italy, as already related. 


hundred years ago, wrote a hi- 
ilory of Phoenicia. For a far- 
ther account of him, we muil 
refer our readers to Voflius. 

4, Hiftiaeus Milefius, a com- 
piler of Phoenician hilfory, men- 
tioned by Jofephus, in the firil: 
book of his Jcwifb antiquities. 

5, Hypiicrates, a native of 
Phoenicia, *who compofed a hi- 
ilory of that country in the 
Phoenician language. A Greek 
tranflatlon of this author, exe- 
cuted by Chaetus, if not the 
original itfelf, was extant in 
the time of Tatian. He is like- 
wife taken notice of by Eufe- 
bius, in the tenth book of hig 
PriEpa ratio Ev angelica. 

6 lolaus, a compiler of Phoe- 
nician hiftory, whofe works were 
all lofl, except a few fragments, 
which feem entirely fabulous. 
From what Bochart, Gefner, 
and Voffius, have related of 
him, the lofs of his perform- 
ance is not greatly to be re- 
gretted. 

7. Mochus or Mofehus, a 
Phoenician, who wrote the hi- 
flory of his own country in his 
mother- tongue. Chaetus above 
mentioned tranflated this piece 
into Greek. Jofephus, Tatian, 
and Athenaeus, fupply us with 
the fliort account we have of 
him. 


8. Mofehus Sidonlus, a na- 
tive of Sidon, who, according 
to Strabo, feems to have been the 
founder of the atomical philo- 
Ibphy. 

9. Procles, a Carthaginian hi- 
ilorian, fome of whofe frag- 
ments have been preferved by 
Paufanias, 

10. Sanchoniatho, a Phoeni- 
cian hiftorian, who, according 
to the moll recei\ed opinion, 
lived a little before the fiege of 
Troy. He extracted his hillory, 
which was written in the Phoe- 
nician language, partly from 
the records of cities, and partly 
from the facred writings 

fited in temples. Philo of By- 
blus, who, according to Sui- 
das, lived in the reign of Ha- 
drian, tranflated this hiflory in- 
to Greek, fome extfadls of which 
we find in the firfl book of Eu- 
febius’s Prasparatlo Evangelica. 
Suidas informs us, that he wrote 
one treatlfe of the religious in- 
llitutions of the Phoenicians ; 
another of Hermes’s phyliolo- 
gy ; and a third hf the Egyp- 
tian theology. 

ii;" Theodotus, a writer of 
Phoenician hiflory, whofe per- 
formance Chart us tranflated into 
Greek. Our readers will find 
every thing relating to him in 
Bochart and Voffius (i). 


(1) Strab. lib. xvi. Sfalib. Jofepb. Antiqt&Cont.Apion. pafT Eufeb. 
1 ft Praep. Evai^. paffi Heflizus Milefiut apud jofepb. in Antiq. Ju- 
<Jaic. lib. iii. Phlegon. Trailian. dc Rcb. Mirabil, cap. 18. Athen. 
I>eipnofoph. lib. iii. iv. & alib Tatian. in Orat. adverf Gent* VolT. 
de Art4 Hiflar. cap. 7, U de Hift* Qratc. hb. iii. Gefn* in Biblioth. ic 

Bochiurt. in Chio. 

About 
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Carthage About twenty-four years after this ftately me^Opolis had 
. been laid in afljcsiby imilianiis, purjfuant to tire orders of 
wW/ rj- fenate, C. Gracchus, tribune of the people,’in order tQ 
^Rlmans himfdf with them, undertook to rebuild it, and, 

iktm/elvese purpofe, conduced thither a colony of fix thoufand 

' ^ Roman citizens. The workmen, according to Plutarch, 
were terrified by many unfortunate omens, at the time they 
were tracing the limits, and laying the foundations, of the 
new city ; which the fenate being informed of, would have 
fufpencled the attempt : biit the tribune, little afFefted with 
fuch prefages, continued carrying on the work, and finifli- 
ed it in a few days. From hence it feems probable, that " 
only a flight kind of huts were erected, elpecially fince we 
are told by Velleius, that Marius, after his flight into Africa, 
lived in a poor, xncan condition amid ft the ruins of Car- 
thage, confoling himfelf by the fight , of fo aftonifhing a 
^peftacle, and biinfelf at the fame time ferving, in fome 
meafure, as a oohfolation to that ilbfated city. But whe- 
ther Gracchus executed his defign, as Plutarch intimates, 
or the work was entirely difeontinued, in compliance with 
the fenate’s orders, as Appian fuggefts, it is certain this 
Was .the firft Roman colony that ever was fent out of 
Aftdtafier Appiaft relates, that Julius Caefar, having landea his 
•various forces in Africa, to terminate the war with Pompey’s ad-. 
turns of ^herents, faw, in a dream, an army cpmpofed of a prodi- 
number of foldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, 
by the bim. Being ftruck with the vifion, he wrote 

Saracens, down in his poCket-book the defign be formed, on this oc- 
cafion, of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth. But, being 
‘murdeted foon dJter in the curia at Rome by the confpirators, 
prevented the execution of bis defign. ^owever, fays the 
lame author, Auguftus Caefar, His adopted fon, finding this 
memoir amongft hivS papers, built a city at fome fmall diftance 
from the fpot on which ancient Carthage ftood, which he 
called by fame name, in order to avoid the ill effe£ls of 
thofe imprecations, which had been vented at the time of 
its deftrudiion. Thither he fent a colony of three thoufand 
®en^ who were foon joined by confiderable numbers from 
^the neighbouring towns. BuMhis nation, however it may 
^bave been received by Appian, is not fo confiftent with 
^hat we find advanced byStrabo, who rntftliatcs, that both 
Cartha^ and Corinth were rebuilt at the fame time by Ju- 
,SmsiXS^f4 It is oemih this bft author, who iiourifhed 
in tlie ’jfeigh of Tiberit^, Affirms Carthage in his time to 



frica, Pk^<3fe fbUowe Sfeafoj aAd, thertforc, in‘op|>olitioii 
to Appian, gives i fanditm to his authority. Pliny men- 
tions it aWrery confiderablc colony in his days, though 
the town was ncJt then of fo large an extent as that deflfroy- 
cd by -^Emilianul, Solihus gives t;^ to uhderftand, that the 
town bnitt by Cracchus was called Juti6nia, and| for fome 
time of little confequencc, agreeable to what we have hinted 
above, IJoyrevcr, he informs* «S| that, in the confulatc of 
M. Antonius and P. Dolabell^ it made fuch a figure, that 
it was efiicemed the fccdnd dty k tbc Roman dominions. 
It was confidcred as the capital Africa for fevcrkl centum 
ries after thei cammencement of the Chriftian sera. Maxen^ 
tius hid it ia about the fixtii or feventh year of Con^ 
ftantinc!s^ri:J^*; ^ Genfepe hing of the Vandals^^ took it 
A. I), ^ut% centmw afterwards, it was re* 

annexed^' the Roin^ii empire oy that renowned com-* 
mander At feft the Saracen's, under Moham- 

med’s kbccfibrsi towards the.elofe of the feventh century^ 
fo completely deftroyed this city, tliat np other traces of xt 
arc now td be (iiftov^ed than already taken 

notice of m the firfk fe<®ipn of the Chrthagmian hiftory % 



The Bifi^ry 0 / the Mjumi4i<in^i te the Conyuefi of 
their Couttfff hy the Romans, 
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Ibefcriptioa of BttmMa,. 

limits of the region called Nomicha ^ye<;b^e4 
,A fdiifbjrcntly defif^d W the imcieot gepgm Pliny 
giVcs:ifctt name to the traa lying bctyreeA |he rivers 1?ufca. 
isnd I which ihcl^a the Numidja Nova of Fto- ^ 

‘leky, tt^her wfth the Cirtefih Mek 

affirms it 10 ha.ire eaitendi^ frmiefthe river Mold^th or 
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fi^om the city Gi^i But 
^iindsLl^ are ceitaiiily the fecit afcef tailed by Strabo^ 
Vfea, in conformity wth what ha^ been advanced by Poly- 
bioiij Livyi and Dio, fays it comprehended'the kingdorhs of 
the Maffyli and Mafsefyli, the lall of which was bounded on 
4 he weft fey the Mulucna, as the firft was on the caft by the 
Tufea. Dionyfius. Afcf, Silius Italicus, and Appian, add 
CO fmall weight to Strabo j for which reafon our readers 
will permit us to give a geographical deferiptipn of Numi^ 
.y dia upon the plan he has laid down ^ 

' Numidia was limited on the north by the Mediterranean ; 
-ort the fouth by Gaetalia, or part of Lybia Interior ; on the 
Mulucha, which feparated it from Mauritania ; 
nat on the caft by the Tufea, a boundary it M in common 
: 0 €rent with Africa Propria. If we fuppofe Malvail^lvana, Mu- 
Umti * , ducha, Molochath, and the prefent MullooiaW 0f the Alge- 
rines to be the- fame river, and the ttiodem Zame to eorre- 
l^ond with the andent Tjufea, as the learned Dr. Shaw has 
rendered prohabiei this traft was above five hundred mties in 
length. The breadth Cannot be fo cafiJy afeertaitted : but, 
fuppofing it to have been nearly the fame with that of the 
prelent kingdom of Alters, as there is good reafon to ap- 
prehend it was, in the narroweft part it muft have been 
about forty miles, that being the diftance near Tlernfan 
from the defert or Sahara to the fea-coaft, and above a 
hundred in the broadeit. In the Carthaginan times, Nu- 
niidia contained two confidcrable nations, the moll power- 
ful of which, according to Strabo, was called the Maflyli, 
and the other the Mafsefyli or MaflVefyli. The country in- 
habited by the MalTiefylii is, "by fame authors, efteemed a 
part of Mauritania i but Polybius, Livy, and Strabo, whofe 
authority is fuperior to that of all other wrif»:rs, in the point 
before us, arc of another opinion. However, that it was 
conlidered as appertaining to Mauritania in after-ages by 
the Romans, wc Icam from Dio, who likewife aflerts, that 
k received the name of Mauritania Ciefaricnfis from the 
emperor Claudius " 

W Numidia, including Numidia Propria, or the country of 

(f/Tat/sf- the Maffyli, and Mauritaitta Csefartenfis, or that of thp Ma- 
frrfyli, extended from 34 degrees 5 minutes to 37 degrees 
* 5 * 1 . Mtkude, and from I degree 15 minutes W* top degrees 
.jt6 minutes of London? 
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autb#a<tyic Terra Metagoiptia, waf f<?parAtci f^otn the ^ 
prop^ tcrritoryvMof CmHgc by m ^aftera bpuj^dary the 
riycr Tbfcai apd fro;^ tbe kingdom of the IVIaflifyli, otr 
Maiwkania Casfarienfis, if we credit PJioy* by the, Ampfaga. 

It feems to cprrefpond with that pan of the province of Coi^ 
ilanUna lyin|j|^twcen iJic Zaine and the Wed cl Kibcevi 
whichji^ abo^kn hundred and thirty miles long, and mpre 
than an, hundred broad. The fca-coaft of this province i% 
in general, mauntaihous and r#cky, anfwcring appofitelf 
enough to the appellation givcti>|t by Abulfeda* 

AdWah, >the high or lofty. It is far from being equal in ex- 
tent to the territories, that formc4,jh.e kingdom of the Msh* 
faefyli, though this nation is repri^hted as lefs potent than 
the MaSlfh by Strabo. . We (hall only mention fuch of the 
principal gileccs feated in k, as have been taken the greateil 
notiqc of by th^, ancient^ !he abounds have preferibed 
ohtfelves obligi^ qs to pafe oyer ail the reft 
The capital city-of this province, or rather kingdom, was CiWd# 
Cirta^^a fdace of very confiderabk noteatnongft the ancientfc 
It flood about forty-eight miles from tho fea, and at a fmiaii 
diflance from .the Ampfaga«‘ Accordingy.to Straho» it ws^ 
afortrefs^of great ftrength, and abundantly fupplicd with 
all necclTaries, as well as much in^roved^ through the great 
care of» Micipfa, wte invited a great number of Greeks to 
come and reHde in it. Mela and Pliny intimate, that it w^a 
Jikewife known by the nime of Sittianorum Cdonia in thek 
time, and in its moft flpurilhing ftate, when under the dor 
minion of Syphax. TJm latter name it received from the 
colony fettled there by P. Sittius, who, having been of lin- 
gular fervice to Csefar in the African war, received a great 
extent of territory in thofe parts, which formerly belonged 
to Manailes, one of Juba’s confederates, as we learn frotu 
Appian and Dio f for which reafon we find it called Cirtd 
Julia by Ptolemy, who names the territory adjacent to 
the diftrift of the Circefii, which, he feparates frpm Numi^ 
dia, making it include the cities of Vaga, Mirseqmy Lares, 
-^tara, and Azama. That Cirta was one pf the iargeft aa 
well as ftrongeft ^cities ^of Numidia, is evident both from the 
extent of its luids, which arc ftill to be feen, and its fituap* 
fioni^ for the greateft part of it w^s built upon akindof pem^ 
infular promontory, inaccqffible on all Jides, except towards 
the fouth-weft. This promonteSry was a niile,in circum- 
ference, inclining a little to the fouthward, but terminating 
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a ubrihcm Tdire<S^i6!i4/ -a fecautiful 
^ firom a tnofl Agreeable variety g^I vales, moun* 

and rivers, which extended thcmfelvcs to a great 
the eaft ward the profped: w^s bounded by an 
;ad|afce 0 t range of rocks, much higher than the city ; but^ 
■ awards the fouth-eaft, the country was more open, enter- 
tainmg the citizens of Cirta with a diitant vil^;.Gf the high 
Utour^tain, called at prefent Ziganeah, as well:Sstbofe large 
fertile eminences,^ whofe modern name is Seedy Eou- 
geife. The peninfular promontory^ in the direflion we are 
»ow upon, was feparatiid from the' neighbouring plains by 
a deep narrow valley, perpendicular on both tides, where a 
iwubt, that feems to been a branch of the Ampfaga^ 
the modern Rummehof the Algerines, conveyed its ftream,, 
and over which there was formerly a bridge of excellent 
wbfkmanfliip. The iftbmus, . near which ftood the princi- 
pal gate of the city, is about half a ftadium broad, being 
entirely cov^d at prefciU with ;a feries of broken walls, 
/'eifterns, and pther ruins, continued, down to the river, and 
€ 2 irried on from thence over a fmall plain parallel to the val- 
"Icy, above deferibed. The moft eminent fragments of anti- 
quity ftill remaming arc,, i. A particular fet of cifterns near 
.the centre of the city» ateut twenty in number, forming an 
area of fifty yards fquare^ a. The aquedudl:, whofe rc- 
mainsi thoi^h in a much more ruinous condition than the 
eiftems, fufficicntly demonftrate the wealth, public fpirit, 
and magnificence of the Numidian princes. 3 . Part of a 
large and noble edifice, with columns, four of whofe bafes, 

^ feven foot in diameter, ftill 16 their places, feem to have 
foi:qi®d part of the portico, ^his ftands upon the brink of 
, a prec^icc to the northward, and is the place where the 
Turkim garrifon of Conftantina is always pofted. That 
^i’Jiiame was given Cirta in the reign of CJonfiantine the Greats 
who rapaired and atlorned it, according to Aurelius Viflor. 
i; Cirta* Was the metropolis of MafinMa’s dominions, that 
prince,, his iatber Gala, and feveral other monarchs of 
fihe fame fatuity, refiding there^ as we learn from Polybius,, 
rlivy, and , others. ^ Strabo informs us, that Micipfa ren- 
:;^ned it fa large, populous, and flourifliing, that in hb time 
it could fend into the field an army of twenty thoufand foot 
tboufend horfCf From its name it appears to be a 
a yety high antiquity, founded by the Phoenicians^ 
c^H^^fore DldbV arri val fn Africa 

«,$trab. Hbt xvii* p- 5.711* idbl. ubi fup^. l^m, lib. v^. cap. 3* Dio 
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z Hrge city; to'Ptbfcmy, vas fitnatcd'a r^i^i 

few mil'CS caft of Cirta. 'Plutarcli calll it Baga, and Sallul^ 

Vacca; which is the Oaihe likeW^ife given it by Silius, Pliny, 

. iind St. AuftiB. The Romans placed a ftrong garrlfon here 
under the conimand of Tarpilius, according to Sallnfl and 
Plutarch. > * ' 

Lares, a town fouth-eaft of CSrta, has been defcribed by 
Ptoietny. Some think it diifcrent from that in the Itinerary 
called Laribus Colonia, or Laribum Colonia. This place is 
mentioned by Saliuft, and other ancient authors. 

Azama, a town which Ptolemy places fifteen days jour^ Axamtu 
ney diflant from Carthage, lay fouth-ealf of Cirta. Some 
authors imagine this to be the fame with Zama, a large and 
magnificent city, and famous for the ii^nal defeat of Han-* 
nibal ; but this conje£lure is rendered improbable by Livy 
and Polybius, who Zama on a fpot much nearer Car-« 
thage. Mirseum and iEtara, the other two places in the 
•diftricSl: of the Cirtefii, mentioned by Ptolemy, are £b ob^- 
fciire, that it is fufficient juft to have named them 

About eighteen miles from the Ampfaga, at the weftern CftUops 
bottom of the Sinus Numidicus, or, as it is now called, the 
Gulph of Stora, flood the Cullu, or Collops Magnus, of 
Pliny and Ptolemy. There is nothing remaining atfirefent 
of this ancient city, but a few miferable houfes* and a fhiall 
fort. The ntodern namd is Cull, which, ns well as the an- 
cient, might be derived from a fmall port before it, CuHa, 
ill Arabic and Phcenician, fignifying a port* At the eaffern 
extremity of the fame gulph was the Ruftcada of Ptolemy, 
the Sgigata or Stora of the moderns. A few cifterns, con- 
verted at prefent into magazines for corn, are the only to^ 
kens of antiquity difccrnible in it. The ancient geographer|i 
have fixed it fifty or fixty Roman miles from Cullu ; whereas, 
in reality, it was not above thirty. The adjacent rtvidet 
feems to be the Tapfas of Vibius Sequefter " 

Not many miles to the north-eaft ftood the Tacatua of ^aedtua^ 
Pliny, .Ptj^emy, and the Itinerary, the Tuckufli of the Al- 
gerines; SP^|5refent a plcafant village, with a fruitful coun- 
try furrouhding it. At fome diftance from it, in an eaftem 
direction, was the Sulluco, or Collops Parvus,* of Ptolem]*, 
the modern fmall port of Tagodeite. 

At the weftern extremity of the gulph of Hippo, upon the 
river Armua, was the city of I^ippo Regius, a place we hafVe * 
bad occafion to mention frequently in the Roman and 
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/ormcr/jFbc^ 

a h^p of ruins IS flill to be (ben, 
According tpjjco Africanus, the city' of Bona, or, as the 
caTi it^ Blaid el A mpb^: Town of Jujebs^ from tbe. 
them gathered in the i^igfcjbouihooti, about a mile 
fai?tbCT to the nonh, was built -but of tbefe ruins^ This 


Oj^ittion feems to be confirmed by the name Bona, which is 
^uudfoubtedly a corruption of Hippo or Hippona. It is pro- 
b^ic that Bona has the fame (ituation which Ptolemy’s 
Aphrodifium had, fince he places it fifteen miles to the north 
of Hippo, The ruins of Hippo occupy about half a league 
in eirctrmference^ confifting, as ufual, of large broken walls 
. This city was called Hippo Regius, becaufe 
for feme time, the feat of the Numidian Icings, as 
Stilus Italicus ludieed its commodious fituadon both 

for hunting and commerce, the falubrity of the air its in^ 
* habitants breath ^9 axidthe delightful profpe£Iihey enjoyed, 
demb^Rrate this city /^ jbe^s worthy of mch an honour as 
, , , any other in thq Numidian dominions r, 

, Thahraca, pT Tabraca, was a maritime city of Numidia 
Propria^ feated on the weflcrn bank of the.Tufca, It is 
mentioifed by Mela, juvenah Pliny^ Ptolemy, and Sc. 

infinuates, that it was/ a Roraap colony in 
ihO’laf^^r ages* Sbme.irulm arc. ftUJ retnainibg, and out 
of .them haa fprung the modern 'I'abarca, where there are 
^veral broken walls andeifterns, with, a fipall fort and gar- 
- ; rifon of Tunifeens. , ' 


" Waragara; or Nadagdra, a very ancient town, foiuh-weft 
* * f^thfaca, was fitua^ed on the confines of Africa propria. 

J^re,:ibwards the conclufion of the fecond Punic war, Sci- 
ppijl foid to have encamped for the benefit of the water, Han^ 
the fame time taking' poll upon an eminence four 
flalks from him. Polybius called this place Mar- 

^rohv It is fuppofed that fomc fragment® ®f an aqueduS, 
bud other ttuces of this ancient city, a^^e ftill to be fccn. 

^mewbere Jn this tra6I we are to look forBica, .3>cc^ 
^enelta# : of , Veneres^ ?. hut fimsc its fituation d|priot, with 
wij^^recHion, be ^fce,riained> we ftall drop all farther parri- 
relating' to it* 

Tlii^ida was a tbwn>of this province, where Hicmpfal, 

< ; Ip Ballufi:, his life : biif ;i^^^ei it Rood on 

borders of Ihf IMaiyB, or i:<unpte |rpm thete. foi; want 
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Sotfcnl ajpi^ars to ha** jkeBjtJ»fece/jf femes ftre^gth 
lici^ tiictnphVs treafure Vas d^ofitei^ we infoi^mSI*" 
by the fame* hiftorian. It is probable, Trdiii fp^ binti he ^ 
gives, that it could not be very remote from Thirmida. ' 

Madaura had its fifuation in the neighbourhood of Slttz 
Venerea, Tagafte, and tttppo Regius. It was famous for - 
the bjbrth of Apulelus the Platonic phiiofopher j >R^kh is 
all wc can fay of U*. ’ , _ 

Ai fpf Sava, GemeJlse, Calama, Lambefa,Thevette, iz- Sava, fifr* 
dutti, Sighs, Tipafa, Simifthu, Lamalba, and an infinite j 
number of other obfeure places, they deferve not the leaft . 
attention. It will be fuuiciehtj in order to complete pur 
geographical defeription, of this province> to give’ a fuccin^ 

account of th« moft remarkable mouiitains, promonfories, 
rivers, fountalris, iflahds, and fpme of its! principal curiofitics^ 
to wh ich we fhall beg leave to premife ai word or two con- 
cerning the interior part of it . 

We have alr^dy obferved, that the fea-coaft of this pro- ' W. ««- 
vince was mountainous and rocky 5 to which we ihall a^, 
that the inner or mediterranean paff was diverfified witli U f * 
beautiful interchange of hills and plains,' which grew lefs 
capable Of culture iil proportion as it approached the baharU. («. 

In many places, for feveral leagues together, nothing wSs to 
be feeo but a foUtafy defert, deflitutc both of animals, and 
every thing |)ft3pet for their fopport. In others, fruitful- 
difttias, abounding with garden# producing great plentf of 
the moft delicious pomgfaiiates and apples, afforded a molt 
delightful profpea to travellers , r *: 

The firft ridge of mountains is that upon the borders of 
Gsetulia, which terminated the country between the pa- 
rallels of Sitifi and Cirta, called by the ancients Buzara.; 
i. That called Thambes, extending itfelf as far as Tabraca.' 

3. The Mampfarus of Ptolemy, upon the frontiers of 
tulia, which feparated that country, or the Sahara, from'tffib. 
Mauritania Sitifehfis. 4. The Mons Audus of Ptolemy, oe, 
the Mons Auralius of ;he niiddle age, known at prefent 
amongff the Turks by the name of Jiobel Aurefs or Evrefs^. 

The firft promontory that falls under our obfervatiott » . 

the ’tritum of Strabo, and the Metagonium of flela, about mmttrttu 
fix leagues to the eaftward of the Ampfaea, Called at prc- 
fent the Sebba Rous, br Seven 'Capes, bv the Algenfies. 
a. The Hipm Protnohtofium of Ptolcrny, the Mabra of the 
fea-ebarts, iabbut twenty, leagbps eaft bf the former. . 

» Apul. Madaurenf. iii MetambrphbC Mb. *i. de Haton, 
lib.,iii. «s« Apul. D. A«g.in Confer, lib.ji; cap. j. 
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^ Re^£^p«4'4nd has the rtiios of two fiAalt 

PwS°®.* ”^°“ ‘*‘ 3* Scarce a league diftant from the Hippi 
P'^oPtonumv to the northward.- .« the Straborrum ^ 

^ f *« gulplj of Hippo, 

and ^out a league from the city of that name *. 

Uf the rivers which water Nutnidia Propria, the moft 
rabble arc the Mori»g r ,. The Atafc ,h!cne- 

Y of theMaflafylfor Maurita, 

nia Csefenenfis. That river fell in^o the^fea about fix 

*s prefent liamed the 
Great River} which very well agrees 
with the Cgniecatioti of the word jtmpfiga, Mfah import- 

tK if it prefem it appears 

Sri ij® f^lo^t^tng branches: the Wed el 

Dfahah, River of Gold, whofe fource is at Kaftaite, a hean 

fouth-weft; the rivulet of Jim- 
mwlah, in tjie fame direftion. nearly with the Wed el Dfa- 
ha^ but a little more than forty miles diffiaiicc } the Wed 
^Harnmam, twenty miles to the weft of Conftantina } the 
W.c4el bigsn, fifteernmiles to. the fouth-weft from Phvf- 

to Ae foufw^^^'Tf ‘•’“t ‘Pittance 

.w \ geographers have generally 

conduced the channel of their Ainpfaga towards the culph 

fwem^L Am Kibeer, which exadly aL 

fnersthe Ampfaga of the ancients, has no fuch direaion. 
but falls into the fea fix leagues to the weftwaid. Cclla- 
r to that ridge of mountairis, by Ptolemy 

which coni 

tradiQs the lateft and moft accurate obfervations. a. The 

which emptied it, 

tL ft *■" of the gulph of 'Hippo. 

^ his ^ten leaves .great quantities of roots and trunks of 

‘ nf by the low fituation 

o ocesfions frequent inundations. 

The Rubneatus of Ptolemy, or Ma-fragg of the Algerines. 

SfterlVfromfh^'TA mouth being about four Iwgues 
ealtejly from that of Armua. We are fold, that the mouth 

3 oSd ’ “P ^ “high 

Vw V* hy the norjh and itortlilreafl; winds ; To 

Tn^ci** f^Wom open but after long andlcavy riins. 4. The 
SnSb ;;„X ir" hmmdlry of this pro! 

Vince On,thefi^ of Africa Prdjjria. It is faid, that, infte 






oM'Aflfewifc Ihc woviiSam and coIia 

aopfoAChcs pretty neai*- in figniHcation to THa- 
brac3|| the rhdehician tiamie of the fjroiltier town upon this 
rivisr. The Zainehas its foil rce in the adjacent mountains % 

Afi the indft 'imtcd*'^ of this traQ: are reducible to Fountainu 

two heads: I* l?hofe the principal rivers owe 

thetr orMn, that have ‘been juft touched upon. And, 2; 
lliat in the neighbourhood of Zama, whofe waters, if d|;ank 
copioufly, rendered fhe voice loud and fonorous, according 
to Pliny and Vitruvius, Zama was the city in which king 
Juba relided, and was levelled with the ground by the Ro-*» 
mans, according to Strabo - 

The. only illands thiit were ever fiippofed to^ have been c 
adjacent to this region were, i. The Inful® Naxidaci or Pi- 
thecuf® of Scylax, oppofitc to Collops Magnus, which we 
apprehend rather to have belonged to Europe than Africa. 

2. The iiland of TabraOa near the mouth of the Zaine, or 
Tufea, now in the ^oircdioin of the Genoefe, who pay an 
annual rent for it to the regency of Algiers 

The principal curiofitics of Numidia Propria are, i.The Curhjttifs 
large mafftiy plain between B|aid el Aifeb and Hippo, with of fHu ptom 
the river Boocmah, which has a bridge of Roman work- 
manlhip upon it. 2. The Roman mfcj^iptions found dif- 
perfed all over this province. 3.. The rich lead-amines in 
the mountains of Beni Bdo-Taleb. 4. The warm fp rings, 
bubbling within a large fquare bafin of Roman workman- 
ihip, which feem to be the Aqu® Calidte or Aqu® Tibili- 
tan® of the ancients, lying about tefi leagues to the fouth- 
weft of Hippo Regius, and fixtecn to the eaft of Cirta or 
Conilahtina. To which we might add feveral others, did 
we not referve them for the natural hiftory of the kingdom 
of Algiers. 

The limits and extent of the Regio Maff^fylorum of limits 
Strabo, or the Mauritania Ca’larienfis of Dio, oeing that andsxunt 
tra£l: lying between the Mulucha and Anipfaga^ are already 
afeertained by the determination of thofe of Numidia in * 

general, and Numidia Propria, or the country of the Maf- ^ 
fyli in particular. The length indeed of the former pro- 
vince mitch exceeded that of the lattqr; but, its breadth waS 
not oonftdcrable, being at . a medium only about twenty 
leagues^except inthatpart which bordered upon the confines 
pf the Hafiyli. R lay betwixt 34^degrees 30 minutes, and 


f Hferodot. Ub. rv. Plin. lib. v. cap. 3. & lib. xxxv. cap* S.. Ptol. 
Ubi fupia* Strabo, Mel. Solin. ubi ftipra. 1 . Leo African, p. tSy* 
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extended from i jtoreie tj 
to 6 degi^es 30 tnimites E. Ippguvde.lf^^l^nr 
d®js.t -It^.included that part of the country pf the wefteta 
bpundedoQ the weft by fhe M^lldpiabf and oathe^ 
by tHcrinoiintains of Trara j thffe proyidccs qf the king- 
d<W of Algiers called Tlcmfan and Tittcrif | together with 
the weftern part of that known by the naw of Conftantia, 
The principal cities, rivers, mountains, >iTd promontories, 
we ih^ll difeufs in the conpfeft manner poflible V / 

|ibt%dSr» Igilgili was a town of this tra£fc, about feven leagues to 
R. the :weftward of the Ampfaga, where, according to Pliny, 

Auguftus planted a Roman colony. Ptolemy places thi^ 
town half a degree to the fouthwardbf Saldae, in a (itua- 
tion contrary to that of jthe modern Jijel, which lies twelve 
miles more to* the porthw^d, though Dr. ,Sbaw fuppofes 
this- place tp be the Igilgilj of the apeients^ 

SM0k Saldae, where Augunus planted a Roman colony, has 

been placed by Ptolemy upon a fppt two degrees diftant 
from Igilgili. The modern Boujeiah is fuppofed to be the 
. ancient Saldae. 

/ Rufazus, another Auguftan colony weft of Said®, is 
taken notice of by Plipy, Ptolemy, and the Itinerary. 
Mm/wcuH* Rufucurium, a city of the neighbourhood of the former, 

, wast highly diftinguifhed by the emperor Claudius, who 
conferred great honours upon it, as vye are informed by 
> ^ Pliny. 

^ Rufeonium, another Roman colony, which owed its ori.^. 
gip to Auguftus, was fcated near the mouth of the Serbes 
or Serbetis. Ptolemy calls it, Ruftonium ; but we appre- 
hend that he ought to be corre6led by Pliny. In the Itine- 
f«fy we find it named Rufguni® Colonia. It has b^^cn ima^ 
gined, that a fmall caftle on Cape Tcmendftife or Metafus, 
fifteen miles eaft of Algiers, pretty nearly anfwcrs to its 
fituation 

Icofium may feem to have taken up the fpace on which 
‘ Algiers was afterwards built; fome infcriptions found in 
* this laft city are preferved by Gramaye k 

Tipafa, a Roman colony, has been mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and the Itinerary but ^the town was probably of higher 
^iquity than the pnqueft of ^uroidia by the Koi^ns^ It 
foity-fevcn milf S from Icofium,^ in the nortfi-eaftern 
dmeflidn i which is an additional argurnent in i^vbur of 
Algiers being the aiicienf Icofium, and likewife evinces, that 
the prefent Tcfeflad is the Tipafa of the old, geography. 


f Palyb. Liv. Strib; ,Mel. Pjlip* Sdlin. Appiin. Ftol. I)io6aC &c, 
ubi fuprs. • k Shsw, ubi fupra, 
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wcftMTafij wa« Jol, the feat of the^^dimgi^ jubai ^o, 

•the great veneration he had for Auguftu^ gave it the name 
of Ca^fatca, accordirtg^M'EutropiuB, Pliny, and StraWt » 
that it had a port, and "aii Ifiand lying in the mouth of 
we aref aflured by Straba; a circumftance which^ gives ua ^ 
authority to ruppbfe, that th^ modern ShcrOiell anfw^crato ^ 
the Jol or Julia Ca^ferOa of the ancients. The large circuit 
and fumptuotts remains of an old city at Shcrfliell, 
ther with its fituation, and many other concurring circuili^ 

(lances, ferve likewife to render extremely probable fuch^ ^ 
fuppbfitioti : a colony fettled here by the enipetpf 
Claudius. ‘ Bocchart affirms the word 7 ^/, in the Oneniil ' 
languages, td fignify or /^ty ; which agrees with the 
fituation of the place, and confcqucntly proves, that it was 
cither founded by the Orientals^ or by feme of their dc*- 
feendants ’ 

The Cariucius of Ptbfemy, Gunugi of Pliny, and Gunu- Catut^hi* 
gus of the Itirieraryi artfwenng to the Brefk of the Alge- 
rines, flood about nine miles to the weftward from 
Though this pldce was formerly famous, on account of a 
Roman colony |danted in it by AuguftuS, it is now unin- 
habited''. ' ■ ^ ' < ■' 

Cartenna, a vefy confiderablc' city, was fituat^ near the CarUnnM* 
mouth of the river Caftennu^, where AuguftuSv/fettled the 
foldiers of the fecond legion. Ptolemy indeed places it 
feme leagues more weftcriy ; but the pofition he afiigns 
many of his towns is fo extremely erroneous, that be de- 
ferves no credit, when any (hadow of an argument can be 
offered againft him 

On the weftern banks of the Cartennus the ancients place 
Arfcnaria, a town where, if Pliny may be credited, a Latin 
colony was planted under feme of the firft Roman empe^ 
rors. As the laft mentioned, author lays it down three Ro- 
man miles from the fea, it is probable the modern Arzew 
^nfwers to it ®. 

The next maritime town of note, in a weftern direction, 
is the Quiza Xenitana, Quiza Colonia, or Quiza Munici- 
pum, ofPtoIemy, Mela, Pliny, and the Itinerary Dr. Shaw 
maintams Geeza to be the ancient Q^iza ; which opinion, 
as the fituation ufligned this laft was immediately after the 
^ortus Magnus, is not improbable P. 


» Strab. lib. xvii. p. 571# JUii. ofc jri,ui» wwi 1 

^fal. l^xviii. fa, Shaw^ p. 36. 




" Plin. Ptol. ubi fupra. Sal- 
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r ancient 'ctfy*6|, great iftip^rtahce, 'fitilii ™. 

tif -ii harbour, ahtTiipod a^ fiver of the fattif ' fiaihc* 
Aca»rding to Pliny, Syphax’s pa|i|f:^e was hfere, whibh, to- 

f her with the city itfeif. Was dt^ollfli^d in the tirhe of 
abo. However, it was afterWaVds tfebuilt, as We are iti- 
fptrned by Ptolemy. Dn Shaw believes, that the Tafna 
attiwers to the riVer, and Tackuthbreet td tbe town of Siga. 
•It appears from Scylax, that both the city and riVer were 
known in his time, the former of which he calls Sigom. It 
W^S the lafl maritime place of eminetite of this region, being 
no great diftance from tbe Malva, which our learned tra- 
vellef has, with great appearance of truth, endeavoured to 
prove the fame river with the Moldchath and Mulucba. 

The firft mediterranean cities worthy of notke, to the 
weft of the Ampfaga, were Sitifi and Satafi, fixtecn miles 
from one another. For a farther account 6f Which, our 
readers may have rccourfe to Ammianus, Marcellifaus, Pto^ 
kmy, and other Ancient Writers. 

Auzia or Anzea, a city of great antiquity, if, with Me- 
nander EphefiUs, we fuppofe it to be the African city of 
that name founded by Ichobaal, king of Tfre. Tacitus tells 
uS, that it was built in a fmall plain, furrounded on all (ides 
with barr^forefts of a vaft extent. The ruins of this city 
are calledby the neighbouring Arabs SoUlr Guilan, the Walls 
'tf the AnUlopes%% great patt whereof, Hanked at proper dif- 
tinces with little fqiiare towers, is ftill remaining. 

Tubufuptus Of Tubufuttus, a town mentioned by Ptolemy 
and Ammianus MarcelUnus, which Lipfius takes to be the 
Tbubufeus befieged by Taefarinas, according to Tacitus. 
From what Marcellinus has’ hinted, it appears to have been 
fituated near the MonsTerratus 

As Nababuriim, Vitaca, Uflara, Vazagad, Aufum, Ro** 
bonda, 'Zaratba, Chizala, Lamida, VaFana, Phlorya, and 
many Other towns; together with every thing relating to 
them, are long fmee buried in oblivion, We (hall pafs them 
;; ’ over in filence, and proceed to the principal promontories, 
/ mountains, andrit'ersof this province. 

rfhpro- "The firft promontories that prefent themfelves to our 
vkw, are the Audus arid Vabar of Ptolemy. The Afhou- 
^ tkisprd* |iemonker of tbe Algerines anfwers to Vabar, having fomc 
iof ancient ruins ftill Ttmairiing uponit. 2. The Pro- 
sectorium ApoilinisofJPtolemy, the Nackos of the MoorS| 
arid cape .Tennes of the modern geographers. 3. The Pro- 


.. 
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ttm o| ? to|cmy tos « and confpicu^ 

«us cape near i degree cad of W l^f^ya .or Idulucha. 

This is at prefent called by faijors Cape Hone, and'by the 
inhabitants Ras Hunneine and MetlacL It lies about four 
leagues to the north-eaft of Twunt, and i$ a continuation 
jo£ the mountains of Trara 

Amongft the remarkable mountains in the Numidia Maf- ThmuwA 
fefylorum may be ranked that high knot of eminences^ tains* 
which at prefent diftinguifli themfelves to the fouthward of 
the plains of Sudratah, being probably the beginning of that 
chain of mountains, called by the ancients Mount Atlas* 

2. The Zalacus of Ptolemy, which feems to have had tbp 
fame poGtion as the prefent Mount Wannaftireefe. 3. Mount 
Malcthubalus, upon the frontiers of Gaetulia : this is in the 
Sahara, and, if we remember right, has not had its modern 
name brought into Europe. 4. The Durdus of Ptolemy, 
lying between the mountains of El Callah and Trara, 

5. The Mons Fhruraefus, immediately fucceeding Malethu^ 
balus. 6. The Montes Chalcorychii, near the country of 
the ancient Herpiditani, between Mount Durdus and the 
Malva or Mulucha, 

The mod remarkable rivers mentioned by the ancients Rivers^ 
were, I. The Audus, placed by Ptolemy at the bottom of 
the Sinus Numidicus, no traces of which are now to be 
feen. 2, The Sifafis, called at prefent by the Moors and 
Algerines the Manfoureab. 3. The NifTava, known at this 
day by the'name of the river of Boujeiah, becaufe it empties 
itfelf into the fea a little to" the eadward of that city. It 
confids of a number of rivulets falling into it from differeut 
direftions, and has its fource at Jibbel Deera, feventy miles 
up the country to the W. S. W. 4. The Serbetis, now 
the Yder, a large river, whofe mouth is about eight 
leagues from Temendfufe, and lies fomething nearer Ruf- 
gunia than Rufuccurae, We are told, that its fources are 
from the mountainous didri£l: to the S. S, W. that the mod 
wedern branch of it is called ShurfFa, after the name of 
the neighbouring Arabs ; and the other Wed el Zeitoune, 
that is, the River of Olives, from the vad quantity of that 
fruit produced in the adjacent territory. 5. The Savus, a 
. river falling into the fea near Pliny’s Icofion, which our 
learned traveller believes to have had the fame fituation as 
the Algiers of the moderns. If this be admitted, the Ha* 
meefc bids faired for the ancient 6avus, efpecially as Leo 
Galls thiS' very river Seffaia, a word nearly approaching to 
Savus*. 6. The f hinalaph of Ptolemy is the mod confi* 

* ^aw, Fadl 
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€f wHa c«ll it ShcliiC It t^ 
c^bt^mxle»tatlie (oixth^ 
d&v Tfee fouiatains wBkh 7 or^ its fourcc, from thek 
pli^aih^ are km3^§ amongil the Allies % 

*tte name Sebbienc Aine, or l^baoun Aj^uni the Seveik’ 
Fountains. 7. The Cartcnnus; to which it is (Itppdfed the 
^|eam formed by the Sikkc and the liabrah anfwcrs. Mar- 
|»oI calls a river itt this fil^ition Citatj gives 

'^aric<6 to the aforefaid fimpofitioriV FJumcn ^ial^ 

at pirefent called the Wed el HallahV k a ftream feme* 
i^it^lcls than the Cheirwell, at Oafdrd^ g; Adara, a ri-* 
Vir mentioned by Ptolemy, which m^ pOffiWy be the fame 
with to Ifler ot Abulfcda. The iSer is one bf to four 
hranclies'tharform the*B^a *. 

'.ntiflands v The ohly illands thatdeferve bur attention aie^" li The 
■ ^irtaw- of ^ylaxt, an iflafed, that forms the ihodeiVi part of 
t 9 9 h Harfhgbbixe, unfe which veflels of the gr^teft burden may 
lie in to utmoft fafety. a.The Tres Infulse of Antonhiu^ 
lituated about iiri miles from the Mulucha^ to the north* 
wefl. of that river ^ ' 


#*»♦ 


The' chief curiofities vvorthy of notice are : 1. Thbruins 
J>f a Roman city, called at prefent CalHr, amongft the Beni 
Ctohbcrry, to the northward of JibbeJ Afroonc 5 upon the 
moantains adjacent to Which to JWgcrincs frequently dig 
sip large pipes of lead, fi^ofed to havb formerly conveyed 
the excellent water thbfi?' parts produced to Saldse. 2. The 
rivulet of fait Water, Which glides through the valley 
Dammer Cappy, that fe, the Iron Gate. 3. "Ihe large falt- 
pits, five miles to the fouthward of Arxew. 4. One of the 
fountains of the Habrah at Nifrag, where the water burfts 
put with furprifing noifeand rapidity; as alfo tohot bato 
and fcvcral ancient cifterns upon a branch of the Habrah, 
within eight leagues of the fea. 5. Wattnaflirccfe, a high 
rugged mountain, generally covered with fnow, and re* 
markable for its lead mines. 6. The Jibbel Minifs, an 
entire ‘ mountain of Talt. 7/ The AquVe Calidae Colonia of 
the ancients, to Hamtoam or Bath of Mercega bf the mo* 

' '^l'eths'^ " ‘ 
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Govertknent, Laws, Religion, Lan^i^f 
ms, ArtSf LSc. of the NuMdians. 

a£<L the authors famous Tpr their refearches into anti- Titmni. 
^ ottkf aEree» that the traft extending from the Ifthmus 
of Suez to, the LakeTritonis, was chiefly peopled by the 4c- thmUimu 
fcendants'of Miferaim 5 and that the pollenty of his brp^ef 
Put or Phut, fpread themfelvcs over all the region betwixt 
that' lake and the Atlantic ocean. It is certain Herodotus 
creatlv countenances this notion ; for he tells us, that the 
Libyan Homades, whofc territories, to the weft, were bouniL 
ed by the Triton, agreed in their cuftoms and manners with 
the Egyptians i but that the Africans, from that river to t^hc 
Atlantic ocean, differed .almoft in all points from that 
people. Ptolemy mentions a city called Putea near Adru- 
metum ; and Pliny a river of Mauritania fingitana, known 
by the name of Put or Phut •, which feems to confirm this 
fuppofition. The diftridi adjacent to this we find i^ntion- 
ed by feme authors under the appellation of Rcgio Phuten- 
Cs } which plainly alludes to the name Phiit : that word %- 
nifies fcatt^^d or di/perfedi which very well agrees with 
what we ftnd related of theNumidians by Mela and Strabo; 
fo that we may, without any fcruple, admit the Aborigines of 
this country to have been the defcendeiits of Phut. t ap- 
pears from Eufebius, Procopius, St. Auftin, .and others, 
that the Aborigines were not the only ancient inhabitants 
of Numidia, fince the Phoenicians m almoft the earlielt 

sises Cent colonies thither ^ s • • * 

ht may be inferred from Polybius, that the Carthapmans 
once poffcffcdall that part of Africa extending fro® ‘b® con- 
fines of Cyrenaica to the Pillars of Hercules : but this, we 
apprehend, is to be underftood of the fea-coaft of that tradl; 
for it is evident from Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Livy, 
and other ancient hiftorians, that the interior Numidia, at 
leaft a confiderable part of it, was mdcpctidcnt on the Car- 
thaginians. It is true, the Numidwns 
Carthaginians in their wars ; but moft of ihcfe 
upon the footing of mercenaries, or of auxiliary 
in purfuance of folcmn engagements entered > ‘he 
princes to whom they Jselongcd. The Carthagi 

w Berodot. lib. iv. cap-' 1*6, ^«aib to Hexl 

cap. •- , de loc. Hieroa. ta 

Wd.iirOrii, Pdir^-MeU, 
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l}>e Hijloty of the J^umlUxanu 

feme oblong form, refembling the inverted bottom of a 
in conformitytothedefeription Salluil has given us. A whole 
tribe or horde encamped together, and having confumed 
all the produce of one fruitful fpot, removed from theuce 
to another, which is the cuftom of their pofteiity the Be- 
do weens at this day. As this part of Africa con lifted of dry 
and barren fandy deferts, interfperfed with fruitful fpots, 

(for which reafon Strabo compares it to a leopard’s Ikiii), 
fuch a way of life was abfolutely neceflary for thofe who 
did not Jive in cities. Hence it appears that nomc^ agree*- ' 
able to what we find advanced by Diodorus Siculus, St. 

Cyril, Epiphanius, Eufebius, and others, muft have been 
either an Egyptian or Syriac word, fignifying fortion^ 
or divljion. 

2. Thofe Numidians who lived in fixed habitations, gene- 
rallydweltin fmall cottages made of hurdles daubed over with 
mud, or built of feme flight materials, in the fame manner 
as the gurbies of the Kabyles are credied at this day. The 
roofs were undoubtedly covered with ftraw or turf, fup- ed 
ported by reeds or branches of trees, as thofe of the gur- ria, 
hies are. The Numidians, at leaft thofe of Phoenician ex- 
tradlion, called thefe habitations magaria. Dr. Shaw in- 
forms us, that the towns or villages formed of thefe huts 
are at prefent built upon eminences, and called by the Ka- 
byles, who inhabit them, dafiikras. 

3. The Numidians rode without faddles, and many of Theyndg 
them without bridles ; whence Virgil calls them Numidse 
inteni. As their principal ftrength confifted in their ca- 

valry, and they were inured to the management of hprfes 
from their infancy, they found this no difficult tafk. 

4. According to Strabo, they had a number of wives, 

concubines, and confequently many children, as the Ori- S 

entals had, though, in other refpefts, they were very fem- 

perate and abftemious. Their manner of fighting and en- ^ 

camping we have already deferibed. ' 

5. The king’s next brother, not his elded fon, fucceeded Thijkhtg* 0 ^^ 
him inNumidia, particularly in the country of the Maffyli, 

as we learn from Livy, who, in proof of what he afferts, 

tells us, that Gala, the father of Mafinifia, was fucceeded J 

by his next brother Dcfalces *. dia, 

6. Their diet confifted chiefly of herbs, grain, pulfe, and 
water; and they abftained almoft; entirely n-om wine; flefti 
was fometimes, though not fo fr^ucntly, ufed. To this 
abftinence, as well as the moderate degrees of heat and cold 
of their climate in fummer and winter, Appian attribute# ; 

^ X Hb. cap* tp. 
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TBd BiflGr/ cf the Numtdians. 

their long lives, and the good ftate of health they enjoyed. 
That author affurcs us, that the futnmers in Numidia were 
not near fo hot as in India and Ethiopia 

7. Many of the poorer fort of people in Numidia went al- 
mofl naked j but the Nuxnidians of any fafhion wore their 
garments ioofe, without fafh or girdle. In this particular 
they agreed with the Carthaginians, and moft of the other 
Africans. 

8. They were eminent for their Ikill in hurling the jave- 
lin, and throwing darts, which they difeharged in vaft num- 
bers upon the enemy. 

9. We are told, that the Maflyli, when at war with their 
neighbours, for the moft part, chofe to come to a general 
adlion in the night-time. 

10. Defertion was no difgrace amongft the Numidians, 
who, after the firft defeat, were at liberty to return home, 
or continue in the army, as they pleafed. 

1 1. In fhort, there niuft have been a great variety of cuf- 
toms in Numidia, as it was inhabited by many dilFerent 
nations, that were oppofite to one another in many parti- 
culars. One of thefe Diodorus calls the Afphadelodians, 
who were probably of a different call from the reft, hnee 
he informs us, that they were as black as the Ethiopians. 
According to Hellanicus, this poor people, being a tribe or 
canton of the Libyan Nomadcs, had nothing but a cup, a 
pitcher, and a dagger or knife, which they conftantly car- 
ried about with them. Their fmall mapalia were made of 
afphodelus, great quantities of which they provided in the 
fummer-time, in order to have always an agreeable ftiady re- 
treat. 

The Numidians, who inhabited the open country, being 
a barbarous, rude, and illiterate people, it would be ridicu- 
lous to expect any traces of arts or fciences amongft them. 
However, they feem to have been eminent for their fkill irt 
managing horfes (E), and their knowlege in fome branches 


y Appiap. in Libyc. cap. 6, 

(E) Thefe horfes Wjcre vety 
foiall, but extremely fwift, and 
cafily managed, according to 
Livy and Strabo, They were 
fatis^ed with little food, bore 
hunger and thirft a long-time 
with great patience, and under- 
went incredible fatigues. As 

(1) Apptan.ic Strab.Ubi fup. v 
cap. ^8. Polyb. lib. iii. caj^« 65. S 


,9; & 64. Strabo, lib. xvii. 

they had an ugly gait, a llifF 
neck, and threw their heads for- 
ward, the Numidian horfeman 
made but a ridiculous figure be- 
fore the time of a6hon ; but al- 
ways behaved well during the 
heat of the engagement ( i ) , 

Liv. lib. xxi. cap. 44, 46. Itb. stxii* 
1. ItaU Ub« iy« in Jugurth. 



^he Hifiory of the Numldians* 

of the military art. Some ktiowlege Hkcwife of the Fgyp- 
tian theology, polity, and^philofophical notions, we cannot 
•fuppofe therti to have been deftitute of; fince their an- 
ceftors had, for a fcries of generations, an intercourfe with 
the pofterity of Mifraim. The prefent Kabyles and Be- 
doweens, according to Dr. Shaw, employ their time chiefly 
in making bykes, or woollen blankets, and burnoofes, as 
they call cloaks or upper garments. In fuch fort of em- 
ployment, poflibly, fome of the ancient ruftic Numidians 
might have been engaged ; cfpccially fince the aforefaid 
gentleman imagines the Kabyles to be the remains of the 
old Africans. 


SECT. III. 

Tte Htftory of the Numidians^ from the earliejl jic- 
counts of T ime^ to the Conquejl of their Country by the 
Romans* 

U M I D I A appears to have been hut thinly peopled iVhen the 
before the firfi: arrival of the Phoenicians. When this 
happened, wc cannot precifely determine ; but, according 
to Eufcbius, w^ho is followed by Bochart, and other authors 
of reputation, it mull have been above three hundred years 
before the foundation of Carthage. 

The tranfa£lions of Numidia, during the carlieft centu- Mo ac^ 
ties, have, for a long feries of ages, been buried in obli- counts of 
vion. It is probable, however, that as the Phoenicians were ^keMumi^ 
mailers of great part of the country, they were recorded, 
and not unknown in the Carthaginian time. King larbas 
probably reigned here, as well as in Africa Pr(^ria, if not theeartitfi 
in Mauritania, and other parts of Libya, when Dido began €eniurut 
to build Byrfa. It appears from Juftin, that, about the age 
of Herodotus, the people of'this country were called both 
Africans or Libyans, and Numidians.; Jultin likewife inti- 
mates, that, about t^is time, the Carthaginians vanquifhcd 
both the Moors or h^auritanians, and Numidians, who had 
confederated againft them. The confequcnce of which was, 
that the former were.cxcufed paying the tribute, which had 
been exacted ever fince Dido’s arrival in Africa by the lat- 
ter. As to the part the Numidians arfed in all the wars 
betwixt the Dionyfii, Agathocles, &c. and the Carthagi- 
«ians, we have already been fo copious on that head, that 
it is unncceflary to expatiate upon it here *. 

* Georg. Cedren. Hift. Compend. p. 140. Juftin. lib. xix. cap. t. 

Appian* nr Libyt. fub init. 
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The Hijioty of tie NumidiattSn 

After the conclufion of the firft Punic war, the African 
troops carried on a bloody confli<S| three years againft their 
mafters the Carthaginians. The moft adive in this rebel- 
lion, according to Diodorus Siculus, were the Micatanian 
Numidians. Thefe hoftilities fo incenfed the Carthagi- 


Syphax de- 
j^eattd 
t'wtce hy 
Mafinijfa, 


nvith %reat nians, that, after Hamilcar had either killed or taken pri- 
feveriij* foners all the mercenaries, he fent a large detachment to 
raviige the country ofthofe Numidians. The commandant 
of that detachment executed his orders with the utmoft rw 
gour and feverity ; for he plundered that difl'ri6t in a terri- 
ble manner, and crucified all the prifoners, without diftinc- 
tiorr, that fell into his hands. This barbarity filled the reft 
with fuch indignation and refentment, that Doth they, and 
their posterity ever afterwards, bore an implacable hatred 
to the Carthaginians. 

In the confulate of the younger Fabius and Sempronius 
Gracchus, Syphax, king of the Maflsefyli, entered into an al- 
liance with the Romans : he likewife, in a pitched battle, 
gave the Carthaginians a confiderable defeat. This induced 
Gala, king of the Maflyli, to conclude a treaty with the Car- 
thaginians, in confequence of which his fon Manpifia 
marched at the head of a powerful army to give Syphax 
battle. Being reinforced in his march by a body of Car- 
thaginians, as foon as he came up wdth the Maftscfyli, he 
engaged them : the fight was fliarp and bloody ; but at 
laft Mafinifla gained a complete vicSlory, putting thirty thou- 
fand of the Malfiefylito thefword, and driving Syphax into 
the country of the Maurufii, or Mauritania. I'his adlion 
checked both the progrefs of Syphax’s arms, and the ambi- 
tious projects of the Romans. However, the Mafthifylian 
monarch found means, fome time after, to allemble another 
formidable army of Maflkfylians and Mauritanians; which 
was likewife defeated and difperfed hy Mafinifla : but the 
face of aftairs in this country was foon afterwards greatly 
changed *. 

A brief ac- Gala dying whllft his fon Mafinifla was ailing at the head 
taunt of of the Numidian troops fent to the aflTiftance of the Cartha- 
gmians in Spain, his brother' Defalces, according to the 
eftabliflied order of fuccefiion in Numidia, took pofleflion 
of the Mtifl'ylian throne. That prhice dying alfo foon 
after his accelTiOn, Capufa, his eldeft fon, fucceeded him : 
but he did not long enjoy his high dignity ; for Mezetulus, 
a perfon of the royal blood, but an enemy to the family of 
Gala, found means to excite great part of his fubje61s to 
revolt. This enabled him to form a confiderable corps, and 


^ Id V. lib. xxly. cap. 47, 4^, 49. Ap^an. in Libye* 
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to bring Capufa to a general aSion ; which ending in his 
favour, and Capufa, with many of the noblelTe, being (lain, 
he obtained the Maflylian crown, as the reward of his vic- 
tory. However, he did not aflume the title of king, con- 
tenting himfelf with that of guardian to Lacumaces, the 
furviving fon of Defalces, whom he graced with the royal 
title. "Fo fupport himfelf in his ufurpation, he married 
the dowager of Defalces, who was Hannibal’s niece, and 
confcquently of the moft powerful family in Carthage : he 
likewife fent ambafladors to Syphax, to conclude a treaty- 
of alliance with him. In the mean time Mafinifla, receiv- 
ing advice of his uncle’s death., of his coufin’s fate, and of 
Mezetulus’s ufurpation, immediately pafled over to Africa, 
and proceeded to the court of Bocchar, king of Mauritania, 
to folicit fuccours. Bocchar, fenfible of the great injuftice 
offered MafinifTa, furnifhed him a body of four thoufand 
Moors to efcort him to his dominions. His fubjedfs ap- 
prifed of his approach, joined him upon the frontiers with 
a party of five hundred men. The Moors, in purfuance of 
their orders, returned as foon as MafinifTa reached the con- 
fines of his kingdom. Notwithftanding which retreat, and 
the fmall body that declared for him, having intercepted 
Lacumaces at Thapfus, with an efcort going to implore 
Syphax’s affiftance, he drove him into the town, which he 
carried by aflault, after a faint refiftance. However, Lacu- 
maces, with many of his troops, found means to efcape to 
Syphax. The fame of this exploit gained MafinifTa great 
credit, infomuch that the Numidians crowded to him from 
all parts, and, amongfl the reft, many of his father Gala’s 
veterans, who prefTed him to make a fpeedy and vigorous 
pufh for his hereditary dominions. Lacumaces having 
joined Mezetulus vvith a reinforcement of Maffjefylians, 
which he had prevailed upon Syphax to fend to the a fli fi- 
ance of his ally, the ufurper advanced at the head of a nu- 
merous army to offer MafinifTa battle ; which that prince, 
though much inferior in numbers, did not decline. An 
engagement enfued ; which, notwithftanding the inequality 
of numbers, ended in the defeat of Lacumaces. The im- 
mediate confequence of this vi£lory to MafinifTa, was a 
quiet and peaceable poffefiion of his kingdom ; Mezetulus 
and Lacumaces, with a few that attended them, flying into 
the territories of Carthage. However, being apprehenfivc 
that he ftiould be obliged to fuftain a war againft Syphax, 
be offered to treat Lacumaces with as many marks of dif- 
tin£lion as his father Gala had granted to Defalces, pro- 
vided that prince would put himfelf under his prote£lion» 

He alfp promifed Modulus pardon, and a reftitution of all 
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the cftatei forfeited by his treafonablc condu:£l:, if he would 
make his fubmiffiop. Both of them readily complied with 
the propofal, and immediately returned i fo that the tran- . 
quility and repofe of Numidia would have been fettled upon 
a folid and lafting foundation, had it not been prevented by 
Afdrubal, who was then at Sypliax’s court. He inlinuated 
to that prince, who was difpofed to live amicably with his 
neighbours, that he was greatly deceived, if he imagined 
Mafmifla would be fatisfied with his hereditary dominions; 
that he was a prince of much greater capacity and ambition 
' than either his father Gala, his uncle Defalces, or any of his 
family ; that he had difeovered in Spain marks of uncom- 
mon ability ; and that, in fhort, unlefs his riling flame was 
extinguifhed before it came to too great a head, both the 
Maflkfylian and Carthaginian ilates w'ould be infallibly con- 
fumed by it, Syphax, alarmed by thefe fuggeftions, ad- 
vanced with a numerous body of forces into a diftri£l 
which had long been in difpute between him and Gala, but 
was then in poflTeflion of Mafmifla. This motion brought 
on a general ad^ion between thefe two princes, wherein the 
latter, was totally defeated, his army difperfed, and he him- 
felf obliged to fly to the top of Mount Balbus, attended only 
by a few of his horfe. Such a decilive battle at the prefent 
jun£lure, before MaiiniflTa was fixed in his throne, put Sy- 
phax into pofleffion of the kingdom of the MaflTyli. Mafiniflii 
in the mean time made no^urnal incurfions from his poft 
upon Mount Balbus, and plundered the adjacent country, 
particularly that part of the Carthaginian territory contigu- 
ous to Numidia. This province he not only pillaged, but 
likewife dcllroyed with fire and fword, carrying off an im- 
menfe booty, which was bought by fome merchants who 
had put into one of the Carthagmian ports. In fine, he did 
the Carthaginians more damage, not only in committing 
fuch dreadful devaflations, but by maffacring and carrying 
into captivity great numbers of their fubje£ls on this occa- 
fion, than they could have fufiained in a pitched battle, or 
one campairn.of a regular war. Syphax^ at the preffing 
remonftrances of tlie Carthaginians, fent Bocchar, one of 
his mod a£live cqramanders, with a detachment of four 
thoufand foot and two thoufimd horfe, to reduce this dan- 

f erous gang of robbers, promifing him a great reward, if 
c would bring Mafiniflk cither alive or dead. Bocchar, 
watching an opportunity, furprifed the Mafiylians, as they 
were draggling about the country without order or difei- 
piine; To that he took many prifoners, difperfed the reft, 
- ^and ptirfued Mafiniffa hbnfelf, with a few of bis men, to 
the top of the momitaiD where ho had befell taken poft. 
, CoiiCderine^ 
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Confidering the expedition at an end, he not only fent 
many head of cattle, and the other booty that had fallen 
into his hands, to Syphax, but likewife all the forces, ex* 
cept five hundred foot and two hundred horfe. With this 
detachment he drove MafinifTa from thefummic of the hill 
and purfued him through feveral narrow pafles and defiles* 
as far as the plains of Clupea. Here he furrounded him in 
fuch a manner, that all the Maflylians, except four, were 
put to the fword, and MafinifTa himfelf, after having re* 
ceived a dangerous wound, efcaped with the utmoft diffi- 
culty. ^ As this efcape was effcdled by croffing a rapid river, 
in which attempt two of his four attendants perifhed in 
fight of the detachment that purfued him, it was rumoured 
all over Africa that Mafinifla alfo w^as drowned ; a report 
which gave inexpreffible pleafure to Syphax and the Car- 
thaginians. For fome time he lived undifeovered in a 
cave, where he was fupported by the robberies of the two 
ho’rfemen who had efcaped with him. But having cured 
his wound, by the application of fome medical herbs, he 
boldly began to advance towards his own frontiers, publicly 
declaring, that he intended once more to take poffeffion of 
his kingdom. In his march he was joined by about forty 
horfe, and, foon after his arrival amongfl the Maflyli, fo 
many people joined his flandard, that he was enabled to 
form an army of fix thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe. 
With thefe forces he not only reinftated himfelf in the pof- 
feffion of his dominions, but likewife ravaged the borders 
of the* Maflaefyli. This irruption fo irritated Syphax, that 
he immediately aflembled a body of troops, and encamped 
very commodioully upon a ridge of mountains between 
Cirta and Hippo. He commanded his army in perfon, and 
detached his fon Vermina, with a confxderable force, to 
take a compafs, and attack the enemy in the rear. In pur- 
fuance of his orders Vermina marched, in the beginning 
of the night, and took poll in the place appointed, without 
being difeovered by the enemy. In the mean time Syphax 
decamped, and advanced towards the Mafiyli in order 
of battle. When he had poflelTed himfelf of a rifing 
ground that led to their camp, and concluded that his fon 
Vermina muft have formed the ambufeade behind them, 
he began the fight. MafinifTa being advantageoufly polled, 
and his foldiers diftinguifhing themfclves in an extraordi- 
nary manner, the difpute was lor\g and bloody. But Ver- 
mina unexpe£ledly falling upon their rear, and, by this 
charge, obliging them to divide their forces, which were 
fcarce able before to oppofe the main body under Syphax, 
they were toon thrown into confuGon, and forced to a pre« 
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cipiutc flight. All the avenues being blocked up, partly 
by Syphax, and partly by his fon, fuch a dreadful llaughter 
was made of the unhappy Maflyli, that only Mafiniffa him- 
felf, with fixty horfe, efcaped to the Lefi'er Syrtis. Here 
he remained, betwixt the confines of the Carthaginians and 
Garamantes, till the arrival of Laclius, and the Roman fleet, 
on the coalt of Africa. What happened immediately after 
this jundl:ion with the Romans, our readers will find related 
at large in that part of this work, to which it more properly 
belongs. 

We have already obferved that the Carthaginians loft Ma- 
finiffa by depriving him of his dear Sophonilba*. That lady 
was veried in various branches of literature, excellently 
fkilied in mufic, the greateft beauty of her age, and of fuch 
exqiiifite charms in every refpe£f,jhat either her voice alone, 
or a fight of her, was deemed fuificient to captivate the moft 
rigid and fevcrc philofopher. Mafinifla, therefore, could 
never forgive the mortifying affront given him by the ftatc 
of Carthage, when her father Afdrubal, in violation of the 
laws of honour and public faith, was commanded to give 
her to Syphax. The Carthaginians, however, endeavoured 
to fix that prince in their intereft, and prevailed upon Sy- 
phax to reftore him his dominions. Mafinifla, to have am- 
ple revenge both of Syphax and the Carthaginians, appeared 
to be entirely fatisfied with fo generous a ceflion, and out- 
wardly expreiTed all imaginable zeal and afte6tion for them, 
though, at the fame time, he was fecretly meditating their 
ruin with the Romans. Afdrubal had either fome private 
intelligence, or entertained a fufpicion of this correfpon- 
dence, and therefore laid an ambufeade for Mafinifla, which 
that prince happily efcaped. Syphax, in the mean lime, 
pretended an attachment to the Romans, though he had 
entered into the ftri£tcft engagements with the Carthagi- 
nians, at the earneft folicitations of his wife, whofe charms 
he found himfelf incapable of refifting. The confequences, 
both of his conduct and that of his rival Mafinifla, have been 
already fully related : it will be fuflicient, therefore, in this 
place to obferve, that, by the alfiftance of Lselius, Mafinifla 
at laft reduced Syphax’s kingdom. According to Zonaras, 
Mafinifla and Scipio, before the memorable battle of Zama, 
by a llratagcm deprived Hannibal of fome advantageous pofts, 
which, with a folar cclipfe happening during the heat of 
the a£Ron, that intimidate^l the Carthaginian troops, greatly 
contributed to the victory the Romans obtained. At the 
conclufion, therefore, of the fecond Punic war, he was 
amply rewarded by the Romans for the important fervices 
be oadperiformed. Syphax^ after the lofs of his dominionsj^ 
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was kept in confinement for fome time at Alba, from 
whefice being removed in order to grace Scipio’s triumph, 
be died at Tibur, in bis way to Rome. Zonaras adds, that 
bis corpfe was decently interred; that all the Numidian 
prifoncrs were rcleafed ; and that Vermina, by the afliftance 
of the Romans, took peaceable pofTeflion of his father’s 
throne. However, part of the Maflsefylian kingdom was 
before annexed to Mafinifia’s dominions, in order to reward 
that prince for his fingular fidelity and attachment to the 
Romans 

As an account of the principal tranfaflions in which Ma- 
finifl'a was concerned between the fecond and third Punic 
wars, has been already extra£l;ed from the bell ancient hif- 
torians, we cannot pretend to touch upon any of them with- 
out being guilty of a repetition. * Nothing, therefore, is far- 
ther requifite, in order to complete the hiflory of this famous 
prince, than to exhibit to our readers view fome points of 
his condu<ft towards the decline, and at the clofe of life; 
the wife difpofitions made after his death by ASmilianus, in 
order to regulate his domellic affairs; and fome particulars 
relating to his characler and genius, drawn from the moft 
celebrated Greek and Roman authors. 

By drawing a line of circumvallation round the Carthagi- MaJIniffa 
nian army under Afdrubal, polled upon an eminence, Ma- forces the 
fmifla cut off all manner of fupplies from them ; a work 
which introduced both the plague and the famine into their 
camp. As the body of Numidian troops employed in this p^^ce nvitJk 
blockade was not near fo numerous as the Carthaginian Aim upon 
forces, it is evident that the line muft have been extremely 
ftrong, and confequently the efFe£l of great labour and art. 

The Carthaginians, finding themfelves reduced to the lafl: 
extremity, concluded a peace upon the following terms, 
which Mafinifla didated : i. That they fhould deliver up 
all deferters. 2. That they fhould recall the exiles who had 
taken refuge in his dominions. 3. T^hat they fhould pay 
him five thoufand talents of filver within the ipacc of fifty 
years. 4. That their foldiers fhould pafs under the jugum, 
each of them carrying off only a fingle garment. As Ma- 
finiffa himfclf, though between eighty and ninety years of 
age, conduced the whole enterprize, he miift have been 
extremely well verfed in fortification, and other branches 
of the military art. His underftanding likewife he niidl 
have retained to the lafl. This tranfeuSlion happened a fliort 
time before the beginning of the third Punic war*^. 

Appian. in Libyc. cap. 6. Liv. lib. xxx. cap. 43. Zonar. lib. ijc, 
cap. II, 12. Poiyaen. Strat l^b. viii. cap, 16. cx. 7. * Appian. 
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Jr Soon after the confuls landed an army in Africa in order 
t to befiege Carthage, without imparting to Maliniffa their 
defign. This omi&ion not a little chagrined him, as it was „ 
contrary to the former practice of the Romans, who, in the 
preceding war, had communicated their intentio#, and 
Confulted him on all occafions. When, therefore, the con- 
fuls applied for a body of his troops to a61: in concert with 
their forces, he anfwered, that they (hould have a reinforce- 
ment from him when they Rood in need of it. It was ex- 
tremely provoking to confider, that after he had greatly 
weakened the Carthaginians, and even brought them to the 
brink of ruin, his imperious friends fliould come to reap the 
fruits of his victory without giving him the leafl: intelli- 
gence of their plan. 

However, his mind foon after returned to its natural in- 
clination in favour of the Romans. Finding his end ap- 
proaching, he fent to delire a vifit of iFilmilianus. What 
hepropofed by this vilit, was to iiiveft him with full powers 
to difpofe of his kingdom and eftate as he fliould think pro- 
per, for the benefit of his children. The high idea he en- 
tertained of that young hero’s abilities and integrity, toge- 
ther with his gratitude and afFc<Tioii for the family into 
which he was adopted, induced him to take this ftep ; but 
believing that death would not permit him to have a per- 
fonal conference with j3Emilianus upon this fubjecl, he in- 
formed his wife and children in his lafl: moments, that he 
had impowered him to difpofe, in an abfolute manner, of 
all his poflefliions, and to divide bis kingdom amongft his 
fons. To which he fubjoined, 1 require, that whatever 
JEmilianus may decree, (ball be executed as pun61:ually as 
if I myfelf had appointed it by my will.” Having uttered 
thefe words he expired, at above ninety years of age 

This prince, during his youth, had experienced flrange 
reverfes of fortune, as appears from feveral preceding parts 
’ of this hiftory. However, he afterwards enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted courfe of profperity for a long feries of years. His 
kingdom extended from Mauritania to the wefterii confines 
of Cyrenaica ; fo that he was one of the moftpowjcrful princes 
in Africa. Many of the inhabitants of this vafl: tra£t he civil- 
ized in a wonderful manner, teaching them to cultivate 
their foil, and to reap thofe natural advantages which the 
fertility of fome parts of their country afforded. He was of 
a more robuft habit of bed y than any of his contemporaries, 
being bleffed with the greateft health and vigour, which 
was doubtlefs owing to his extreme tempcrence, and the 

4 Vah Max. lib. v. cap. a. Zonar. lib. ix« cap. 27. p. 464, 465. 
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toils he inccffatitly fuftained. Wc are informed by Poly- 
bius, that fomctimes be flood upon the fame fpot of ground 
from morning till evening, without the leafl motion, and 
at others continued as long in a fitting pofture. He would 
remsilii on horfeback for feveral days and nights together, 
without being fenfible of the leaft fatigue. Nothing can 
better evince the ftrength of his conftitution than the age of 
his youngell fon, named Stembal, Sthemba, or Stembanus, 
who was but four years old at his deceafe. Though ninety 
years of age he performed all the exercifes ufcd by young 
men, and always rode without a faddle. Pliny fays, that 
he reigned above fixty years. He was an able commander, 
and greatly contributed to the redu£lion of Carthage. Plu- 
tarch from Polybius obferves, that the day after a great vic- 
tory won over the’Carthaginians, MafmifTa was feen fitting 
at the door of his tent, eating apiece of brown bread, bm- 
das relates, that to the laft he could mount his hoife with- 
out affiftance. According to Appian, he left a numerous 
wcll-difciplined army, and an immenfe quantity of wealth . 

Mafinifla, before his death, gave his ring to bts eldeft 
fonMicipfaj but left the diftribution of all ^s other (F) 

e(Fe£ls and pofleffions amongft his children. Of fifty-four 

fons that furvived him only three were legitimate, namely, amongft his 
Micipfa, Gulufla, and Maftanabal. .®milianus arriving at three joit. 
Cirta after he had expired, divided his kingdom, or rather 
the government of it, amongft thefe thr^. though to the 
others he gave confiderable pofleffions. To Micipfa, who 
was a prince of a pacific difpofition, and the eldeft ion, be 
alTigned Cirta, the metropolis, for the place of his refidcnce, 
in exclufion of the others. Gulufla, being a prince of a 
military genius, had the command of the army, 
tranfaaing of all affairs relating to peace or war, committed 
to his care. And Maftanabal, or, according to Ln-y and 
Salluft, Manaftabal, the youngeft, had the adinmiftration 
of juftice, an employment fuitable to his eduction. They 
enjoyed in common the immenfe treafures Mafinifla had 

. Appian. in Libyc. cap. 63. Val. Max obi fupra. Strab. lib. *vii. 

Polyb. in Fragra. p. loij. edit. Caufab. 1619. 


(F) h is fald that Mafinifla 
was fervedin earthen-ware, after 
the Roman fafliion ; but all the 
Hrangers at his table in plate. 
The fecond fervicc, or defert, 
Was adorned with golden balkets. 


in confor»ity to the Italian 
cuftom, fo.ingenioufly worked, 
that they refeinbled tbofc made 
of Wigs, ruflies, &c. Greek 
muficians likewifc attended hii 
entertainments (1). 
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amafled» and were all dignified by jEmilianus with the 
royal title. After he had made thefe wife difpofitions that 
young nobleman departed from Cirta, taking with him a 
body of Numidiaa troops^ under the condu<^ of Gulufia, to 
reinforce the Roman army, which was then ailing igainft 
the Carthaginians ^ 

Majiana* Maftanabal and Gulufla died foon after their father, as 
haland appears from the exprefs teftimony of Salluil. We find 
Culuffa die nothing more remarkable of thefe princes befidcs what ha*s 
^i^ti^father already related, but that the latter continued to afiifl 

Romans in the third Punic war; and that the former 
was pretty well verfed in the Greek language. Micipfn, 
therefore, became the foie pofleflbr of the kingdom of Nu- 
midia. In his reign, during the confulate of M. Plau- 
tius Hypfaeus and M. Fulvius Flaccus, according to Orofius, 
great part of Afia was infefled with locufls, which dellroyed 
all the produce of the earth, and even devoured dry wood ; 
but at laft they were all carried away by the wind into the 
African fea, out of which being thrown m vaft heaps upon 
the fiiore, a plague enfued, which fwept away an infinite 
number of animals of all kinds. In Numidia alone eight 
hundred thoufand men perifhed, and in Africa Propria two 
hundred thoufand : amongft the reft thirty thoufiind Roman 
foldiers, quartered in and about Utica for the defence of 
the laft province. At Utica In particular the mortality raged 
to fuch a degree, that fifrecn hundred dead bodies were car- 
ried out of one gate in a day. Micipfa had two fons, Ad- 
hcrbal and Hiempfal, whom he educated in his palace, to- 
gether with his nephew Jugurtha. That young prince was 
the fon of Maftanabal ; but his mother having been only a 
concubine, MafinilTa had taken no great notice of him. 
Plowever Micipfa, confidering him as a prince of the blood, 
took as much care of him as he did of his own children *. 

Jugurtha pofieflbd feveral eminent qualities, which gained 
him univerfal efteem. He was very handfomc, endued with 
great ftrength of body, and adorned with the fined intellec- 
tual endowments. He did not devote himfelf, as young 
men commonly do, to a life of luxury and pleafure : he ufed 
to exercife himfelf with perfons of his age, in running, rid- 
ing, hurling the javelin, and other manly exercifes, fuited 
to the martial genius of the Numidians. The chace was 
his chief delight ; but it was that of lions and other favage 
• 

r Appian. ubi fiipra, cap. 63, 64. Val* Max, lib. v. cap. 2. Liv. 
ubi fup. Zonar. lib. ix. cap; 47. p. 464, 465. Athen. Deipnofoph. 
lib. vi. e Sallult. in Jugurth. cap. 5, Liv, epit. !• Appian. in 
Libyc. Orof. lib. v. cap. ii. 
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beafts. Salluft, to Onifli his cbara£ler, tells us, that he ex* 
celled in all things, and fpoke very little of himfelf. ' 

So confpieuous an aflemblage of foe talents and perfec- Uulpfa 
tions at firll charmed Micipfa, Avho thought them an orna- jealous of ' 
ment^ his kingdom However, he foon began to reflect, nephew 
that h^ was confiderably advanced in years, and his children 
in their infancy ; that mankind naturally thirfted after 
power ; and that nothing was capable of making men run 
greater lengths than a vicious and unlimited ambition. Thefc 
refle£lions loon excited his jealoufy, aiid determined him to 
expofe Jugurtba to a variety of dangers, feme of which 
might prove fatal. With this view he gave him the com- 
mand of a body of forces, raifed to affift the Romans, who 
were at rhaf time hefieging Numantia in Spain. Jugurtha, 
however, by his admirable conduct, Hot only efcaped all 
thefe dangers, but likewife gained the efteem of the whole 
army, and the friendfliip of Scipio, who fent a high cha- 
racler of him to his uncle Micipfa. However, that gene- 
ral gave him fome prudent advice in relation to his future 
condu£t, obferving, no doubt, in him certain fparks of am- 
bition, which, if blown into a flame, he apprehended might 
one day be productive of the moft fatal confequcnces \ 

Before this laft experiment, Micipfa had endeavoured to yutjurffia^t 
devife fome method of taking him oif privately ; but his po- perfidiouf^ 
pularity amongfl the Numidians obliged that prince to lay 
afide all thoughts of this nature. After his return from 
Spain, he was almoft adored by the whole nation. The heroic 
bravery he had difplayed, his undaunted courage, joined to 
the utmoft calmnefs of mind, which enabled him to preferve 
a juft medium between a timorous caution and an impetuous 
rafhnefs, a circumilance rarely to be met with in perfons of 
bis age, and, above all, the advantageous tcftimonials of his 
condu^ given by Scipio, attraCfed univerfal efteem : even 
Micipfa himfelf, charmed with the high idea the Roman 
general had entertained of his merit, changed his behaviour 
towards him, refolving, if poffible, to win his affeCtion by 
kindnefs ; be, therefore, ad&ptcd him, and declared him 
joint heir with his two fons to the crown. Finding, fome 
few years afterwards, that his end approached, he fent for 
all three to his bed-fide, where, in the prefence of the whole 
court, be defired Jugurtha to recoiled: with what extreme 
tendernefs he bad treated him, and confcquentfy he ought 
to be grateful in return. He theij intreaied him to proted 
his children on all occafions, who, being before related to 
him by the ties of blood, were now by their father’s bounty 

^ SaDuft. ubi fopra. Veil. Patcrc. lib.ii- cap. 9. 
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bccoitte bis brethren. In order to fix him the more firmly 
in their intereft, he likcwife complimented him upon hi» 
bravery, addrefs, and confummate prudence. He farther 
infinnated, that neither arms nor treafures conftitute the 
ftrength of a kingdom, but friends, who are neither won by 
arms nor gold, but by real fervices and an inviolable fide- 
lity. Now where (continued he), can we find better 
friends than in brothers? and bow can that man, who be- 
comes an enemy to his relations, repofe any confidence in, 
or depend upon ft rangers Then addrefling bimfclf to 
Adberbal and Hiempfal, ^ And you (faid he), I enjoin you 
always to pay the higheft reverence to Jugurtha. Endea- 
vour to imitate, and if poflible furpafs his exalted merit, 
that the world may not hereafter obferve Micipfa^s adopted 
fon to have reflecTed greater glory upon his memory than 
bis own children.^^ Soon after Micipfa, who, according to 
Diodorus, was a prince of an amiable chara£tcr, expired. 
Though Jugurtha did not believe the king fpoke his real 
fentiments with regard to him, yet he feemed extremely 
pleafed with fo gracious a fpeech, and made him an anfwer 
fuitable to the occafion. However, that prince at the fame 
time was determined to put in execution the fcheme he had 
formed at the fiege of Numantia, which was fuggefted by 
fome factious and abandoned Roman officers, with whom 
be contraded an acquaintance. The purport of this fcheme 
was, that he fliould extort the crown by force from his two 
eoufins, as foon as their father’s eyes were clofed ; a fcheme 
which, they infinuated, might be eafily effedled by his own 
valour and the venality of the Romans. Accordingly, a 
fiiort time after the old king’s death, he found means to af- 
faffinate Hiempfal in the city of Thirmida, where his trea- 
fures were depofited, and drive Adberbal out of his domi- 
nions, That unhappy prince found himfelf obliged to fly 
to Rome, wffiere he endeavoured to engage the confeript 
fathers, to efpoufe his quarrel; but, notwithftanding thejuf- 
tice of his caufe, they had not virtue enough effe&ually to 
fupport him. Jugurtha’s ambalTadors, by diftributing vaft 
fums of money amongft the fenators, brought them fo far 
Over, that a majority palliated his inhuman proceedings. 
This indulgence encouraged thofe minifters to declare, that 
Hiempfal had been killed by the Numidians for his excef- 
five cruelty ; that Adberbal was the aggreflbr in the late 
troubles 5 and that he was only incenfed becaufe he could 
not make that havock amongft his countrymen he would 
willingly have done. They therefore entreated the fenatc 
to form a judgment of Jogurtha’s behaviour in Africa from 
his condod at Numantia* rather than from the fuggeftions 
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of his enemies. Upon which by far the greatefl part of 
the fenate difcovered themfelves prejudiced in his favour, 

• A few, however, that were not loft to honour, nor aban- 
doned to corruption, infifted upon bringing him to condign 
punifhment : but as they could not prevail, he had the beft 
part of Numidia allotted him, and Adherbal was forced to 
reft fatisfied with the other 

Jugurtha,, finding by experience that every thing was He Bribes 
venal at Rome, thought he might purfue his ambitious pro- Romate 
je6ls without any obftru£tion from that quarter. He, there- 
fore, immediately after the laft divifion of Micipfa's domi- ^AdheTb^. 
nions, threw off the malk, and attacked his coufin by open 
force : he pillaged his territories, ftormed feveral of his 
fortreffes, and over-ran a good part of his kingdom with- 
out oppofition. Adherbal, depending upon the friendfiiip 
of the Romans, which his father in his laft moments af- 
fured him would be a ft^onger fupport to him than all the 
troops and treafures in the univerie, difpatched deputies to 
RomeJ to complain of thefe hoftilities : but whilft he loft 
his time in fending thither fruitlefs deputations, Jugurtha 
vanquiftied him in a pitched battle, and foon after invefted 
him in Cirta. During the fiege of this city, a Roman com- 
miffion arrived, in order to perfuade both parties to an ac- 
commodation ; but finding Jugurtha imtra^ablc, the com- 
miflioners returned, without even conferring with Adher- 
bal, A fecond deputation, compofed of fenators of the 
higheft dift;in6lion, with /Emiiius Scaurus, prefident of the 
fenate, at their head, landed fome time after at Utica, and 
fummoned Jugurtha to appear before them. That prince 
at firft feemed to be under dreadful apprehenfions, efpe- 
cially as Scaurus reproached him with his enormous crimes, 
and threatened him with the refenlmeut of the Romans, if 
he did not immediately raile the fiege of Cirta. However, 
the Numidian, by his addrefs, and the irreftible power of 
gold, fo appeafed Scaurus, that he left Adherbal at his 
mercy. In fine, Cirta was at laft furrendered to him, upon 
condition only that he (hould fpare the life of Adherbal j 
but the mercilefs tyrant, in violation of the laws of nature 
and humanity, as well as the capitulation, when he took 
pofieftion of the town, ordered the unhappy prince to be 
put to a moft cruel , death : the merchants, likewife, and 
all the Numidians in the place capable of bearing arms, he 
caufed, without diftindlion, to be put to the fword 

Every perfon at Rome, infpired with any fentiroents of 
humanity, was ftruck with horror at the news of this tra- 

> Salluft. & Flor. ubi fup. Eut. lib. iv.cap. Orof. lib. v. cap- 15. 
h Jidem. ibid. Liv. epit. Ixiv* 
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gical event. However, all the venal fenators ftill concurred 
with Jugurtha’s minifters in palliating his enormous crimes. 
Neverthelefs, the people, excited by Caius Memmius their 
tribune, who bitterly inveighed againll the. venality of the 
fenate, refolved not to allow fo flagrant an inllance of vil- 
lainy go unpuniflied.^ This difpofitioii induced the confeript 
fathers likewife to declare their intention to chaflife Jugur- 
tha ; an army was levied to invade Niimidia, and the com- 
mand given to the conful Calpurnius Bellia, a perfon of 
abilities, but rendered unfit for the expedition by his infa- 
liable avarice* Jugurtha, being informed of the great pre- 
parations making at Rome to attack his dominions, fent his 
fon thither to avert the impending ftorm. The young 
prince was plentifully fupplied with money, which he had 
orders to diftributc liberally amongft the leading men : but 
Beftia, propofing to himfelf great advantages from an in- 
vafion of Numidia, defeated all his intrigues, and got a de- 
cree pafled, ordering him and his attendants to depart Italy 
in ten days, unlefs they were come to deliver up the king 
himfelf, and all his territories, to the republic by way of 
dedition. Which decree being notified to them, they re- 
turned without having entered the gates of Rome *, and the 
conful foon after landed with a powerful army in Africa. 
For fome time he carried on the war with vigour, reduced 
feveral fortrefles, and took many Numidians prifoners ; but 
upon the arrival of Scaurus, a peace was granted Jugurtha 
upon advantageous terms. That prince coming from Vac- 
ca, the place of his rcfidcnce, to the Roman camp, in order 
to confer with Bcflia and Scaurus, and the preliminaries of 
the treaty being fettled between them in private conferences, 
every perfon at Rome was convinced, that the prince of the 
fenate and the conful had facrificed the republic to their ava- 
rice. The indignation, therefore, of the people in general dif- 
played itfelf in the flrongeft manner. Memmius alfo inflam- 
ed them with his harangues. It was therefore refolved to 
difpatch the pr*ctor CafTius, a perfon they could confide in, 
to Numidia, to prevail upon Jugurtha to come to Rome, 
that they might learn from the king himfelf which of their 
generals and fenators had been feduced by the peftilent in- 
fluence of corruption. Upon his arrival, he found means 
to bribe Baebius Salca, a man of great authority amongft 
the plebeians, but of infatiable avarice, by whofe alTiftance 
be efcaped with impunyy. By the efficacy of gold, he not 
only eluded all the endeavours of the people of Rome to 
bring him to juftice, but likewife enabled Bomilcar, one of 
his attendants, to get Maffiva, an illegitimate fon of Mi- 
cipfa, aflaflinated in the ftrccts of Rome ; that young prince 
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was advifcd bv many Rdmatis of .prdbityj well-wifliers to 
the family of MaiinilSi, to apply for the kingdom of Nu- 
midia ; which advice coming to Jugurtha’s ears, he pre- 
vented the application by this execrable ftep. However, he 
was obliged to leave Italy immediately. 

Jugurtha had fcarce fet foot in Africa, when he received Obliges tht 
advice, that the fenate had annulled the fhameful peace 
concluded with him by Beftia and Scaurus. Soon after, ^^jgrthe 
the conful Albinus tranfported a Roman army into Numi- jugum, and 
dia, flattering himfelf with the hopes of reducing Jugurtha qtfit Numi* 
to reafon before the expiration of his confulate. In this 
however he found himfelf deceived ; for that crafty prince, 
by various artifices, fo amufed and impofed upon Albinus, 
that nothing of moment happened that campaign. This 
ina£livity rendered him ftrongly fufpedled df having be- 
trayed his country after the example of his prcdeceffbrs. 

His brother Aulus, who fucceeded him in the command of 
the army, was ftill more unfuccefsful 5 for, after rifing from 
before Suthul, where the king's treafures were depofited, 
he marched his forces into a defile, out of which he found 
it impoffible to extricate himfelf. He therefore was obliged 
to fubmit to the ignominious ceremony of pafTing under the 
jugum, with all his men, and to quit Numidia in ten days 
time, in order to deliver his troops from immediate de- 
ftru£iion. The avaricious difpofition of the Roman com- 
mander induced him to befiege Suthul, the pofleflion of 
which place, be imagined, would make him matter of all 
the wealth of Jugurtha, and confcquently paved the way 
to fuch a fcandalous treaty. However, this was declared 
void when known at Rome, being concluded without the 
authority of the people. The Roman troops retired into 
Africa Propria, which they had now reduced into the form 
of a Roman province, and took up their winter-quarters 

In the mean time Caius Mamilius Limetanus, tribune of Defeated 
the people, excited the plebeians to inquire into the conduct by Metei* 
of thofe perfons, by whofe affiftance Jugurtha had found 
means to elude all the decrees of the fenate. This inquiry 
put the body of the people into a great ferment •, which oc- 
cafioned a profecuiion of the guilty fenators, that was car- 
ried t)n, for fome time, with the utmoft heat and violence. 

During thefe tranfafifcions, the conful Lucius Mctellus had 
Numidb affigned him for his province, and confequcntly 
was appointed general of the army deftiued to a£b againtt 
Jugurtha. As he difregarded wealth, the Numidian found 
him fuperior to ail his temptations. To this incorruptibility 

I Orof. ubi Aip. 
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he all tbe Other ▼irtaea^ which cooftltote the great 
geherail ; fo that Jugurtba found him in all refpedls ioaccef- 
uhlc. That prince therefore was now obliged to regulate 
his condu£);y according to the motions of MetelluS) with the 
jgreateil caution, and exert his utmoft bravery, in order to 
coppenfatc for that hitherto favourable expedient, which 
now began to, fail him. Marius, Metellus’s lieutenant, 
being likewife a perfon of uncommon merit, the Romans 
reduced Vacca, a large, opulent city, and the moil cele- 
brated mart in Numidia* They alfo defeated Jugurtha in 
a pitched battle ^ overthrew Bomilcar, one of his generals, 
Upon the banks of the Muthullus; and, infbort, forced the 
Numidian monarch to take (belter in a place rendered 
almoR inaccc(Eble by the rocks and woods with which it 
was covered.' However, Jugurtha (ignalized himfelf in a 
furprifing manner, exhibiting all that could be expelled 
from the courage, abilities, and attention, of a confummate 

? ;cncral, to whom defpair adminiRers frelh flrength, and 
uggefts new lights. But his troops could not ftand againft 
the Romans ; they were again worfted by Marius, though 
they obliged Metellus to raife the fiegc of Zama. Jugur- 
tha therefore, Ending his country cvery-where ravaged, 
bis cities plundered, his fortrcfics reduced, his towns 
burnt, vaft numbers of his fubjc£l:s put to the fword, and 
taken prifoners, began to think ferioufly of coming to an 
accommodation with the Romans. His favourite Bomilcar, 
in whom he repofed the higheft confidence, but who had 
been feduced by Metellus, obferving this difpofition, found 
it no difficult matter to perfuade him to deliver up his ele- 
phants, money, arms, horfes, and deferters, in whom the 
chief ftrength of his army confifted, into the bands of the 
Romans. Some of thefeJaft, in order to avoid the punilh- 
ment due to their crime, retired to Bocchus king of Mau- 
ritania, and URed in his fervicc. But Metellus ordering 
bim to repair to Tifidium, a city of Numidia, to receive 
farther direftions, and be refufing a compliance with that 
order, hoRilities renewed with greater fury than ever. For- 
tune now feemed to declare in favour of Jugurtha: he re- 
took Vacca, and maifacred all the Roman garrifon, except 
Turpilius, the commandant. However, foon after a Ro- 
man legion again (nrprifed it, and treated the inhabitants 
•with the utmoR feverit^. this time, one of Mafla- 

jubal’s Tons, named whom Micipfa, in his will, 

bad appointed to fuccced to the crown, in cafe his two 
Irgitimate fons and Jugurtha ffiould die without ifiue, wrote 
to the fenatc in favour of Marius, who was then endea- 
vouring to fupplant Metellus i ^the occafion and effeft of 



wWcIr folicitotion has alr«!ady been related. That prince 
having his undcrftanding impaired by a declining ftate of 
health, fell a more »fy prey to thebafe and infamous adu- 
lation of Manus. The Roman foothing his vanity, affurcd 
him, that, as he was the next heir to the crown, he might 
depend upon being fixed upon the Numidian throne, as foon 
as Jugurtha was either kiHcd or taken } and that this mull in 
a fliort time happen, when he once appeared at the head 
of the Roman army with an unlimited commiffion. Soon 
after, Bomilcar and Nabdalfa formed a defign to aflaffinate 
Jugurtha at the inftigation of Metellus; but this fch erne 
being difeovered, Bomilcar, and tnM|ft of his accomplices, 
fuffered death, as our readers will find in another part of 
this work. The plot however had fuch an effedl upon Ju- 
gurtha, that he enjoyed afterwards no tranquility or repofe. 

He fufpeded perfons of all denominations, Numidians as 
well as foreigners, of nefarious defigns againll him. Per- 

E etual terrors fat brooding over his mind; infomuch that 
e never enjoyed a moment’s lleep, but by Health. Start- 
ing from his lleep, he would frequently fnatch his fword,' 
and break out into the moll lamentable cries. So ftrongly 
was he haunted by a fpkit of fear, jealoufy, and diftrac- 
tion ®. 

Jugurtha having, deftroyed great numbers of his friends, Ovtr~ 
on fufpicion of their having been concerned in the late con- tirpvm m 
fpiracy, and many more deferting to the Romans and Boc- 
chus king of Mauritania, he found himfelf deftitute of 
counfcllors, generals, and perfons capable of alfifiing him 
in carrying on the war. The confeioufnefs of bis deplorable 
fituatioii threw him into a deep melancholy, which reri^ 
dered him difiatisfied with every thing, and made him har- 
rafs his troops with a yariety of contradiftory motions. 
Sometimes he would advance with great celerity againll the 
enemy, and at others retreat with no lefs expedition. Then 
he refumed his former courage j but foon after defpaired 
either of the v^our cw fidelity of the forces under his com- 
mand. All. his movements therefore proved ^nfucceTsful, 
and at laft he was forced by Memlltlsto a battle. That part 
of the Numidian army Jugurtha commanded, behaved with 
fome refolution ; but the other fled at the fiiil attack. The 
Romans therefore entirely defeated them, took all their 
fiandards, and made • st 'few prilbnersi- Not many of them' 
were llain in the a^kta, fince, as Sallull oblerves, the Nii» 
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more to tli^ir heels than to dieir ftrms for 
iafety in this engagement "• v’ ^ 

^ Metellus purfued Jugurtha and his fugitives to Thala, a 
city we have formerly deferibed* His march to this place, 
being through vaft deferts, was, extremely tedious and diffi- 
cult. But being fupplied with leathern bottles and wooden 
veflels of all fizes, taken from the huts of the Numidians, 
which were filled with water brought by the natives> who 
had fubmitted, he advanced towards that city. He had no 
fooner begun his march, .than ,a moll copious fhower of 
rain, an incident very uncommon in thofc deferts, proved 
a great and feafonabl^efrelhment to his troops. Thus ani- 
mated, upon their arrival before Thala, they attacked the 
town with fuch vigour, that Jugurtha, with his family, and 
treafures depolited therein^ thought proper to abandon the 
place. After a brave defence, it was reduced, the garrifon, 
confining of Roman deferters, fetting fire to the king's pa- 
lace, and confuming themfelves, together with every thing 
valuable, in the flames. . Jugurtha, being now reduced to 
great extremities, retired into Gaetulia, where he raifed a 
confidcrable force. From thence he advanced to the con- 
fines of Mauritania, and, engaged Bocchus, king of that 
country, who had married his daughter, to enter into an 
alliance with him. In confequence of which, having rein- 
forced his Gaetulian troops with a powerful body of Mauri- 
tanians, he, in return, obliged Metellus to keep clofe with- 
in his intrenchments. Salluft informs us, that Jugurtha 
bribed Bocchus’s miqi/ters to influence, that prince in his 
favour ^ and that having obtained an audience, he infinuated, 
thjat, fhould Numidia be fubdued, Mauritania mull be in- 
volved in its ruin, efpccially as the Romans had vowed the 
deftrudion of all the kingdoms in the univerfe. In fupportof 
what he advanced, he produced Several inflances very appo- 
fitc to the point in view. However, Bocchus was determined 
to affili Jqgurtha againft his enemies for the flight the Ro- 
;,inans had, ^formerly, ffiewii firft 

breaking out 'of ti^s ambafladors to Rome, to pro- 

ppfe an Q%nfive;at|d de|el|llve alliance to the. republic ; 
Wbich^ though of.thc greateR.imjfortance at that jond;ure, 
.a few of the moffiyenid, corrupt, and infan^iaus ienators pre- 
.^yentedjt^foom .tsdciqg This ^ntempt undoubtedly 

piwerfully Upon;; t m ‘ lsivour> of Ju- 
gunba, than their . ^fiuioty pf bfopds for both the; Moors 
and Numidians adapted the number of their wives to their 

^ hif* PatiFre, OroC ubi fupi £urop* ubi Tap. cap. %7‘ 
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clrcumftaticcf, fa that fontie had ten or twenty to their 
(hare. Their kings therefore were unlimited in this re- 
fpeft, and' of courfe all degrees of kindred, refulting to 
them from marriage, had little force ^ 

Such was the fimation of afiaifs in ‘Numidia, when Me- Andtndge^. 
tclltis received advice of the promotion of Marius to the \ 
coniulate. What effect thefe tidings had upon that excel- 
lent, though much injured, commander, has been already from the 
obferved. But notwith (landing the injurious treatment he tnterefiof 
met with on this occafion, he generoufly endeavoured to 
draw off Bocchus from Jugurtha, though this would faci- 
litate the reduction of Numidia for his rival. With this 
"View ambaffadors were difpatched to the Mauritanian court, 
who intimated to Bocchus, that it would be highly im- 
prudent to come to a rupture with the Romans without any 
juft caufe 5 and that he had now a fine opportunity of con- 
cluding an advantageous treaty with them, which was far 
preft^rable to a war. To which they added, that whatever 
dependence he might place upon his riches, he ought not 
to run the hazard of lofing his dominions by embroiling 
himfelf with other ftates, when he could eafily avoid com- 
ing to this extremity ; that it was much eafier to begin a 
war, than to terminate it, which the vi£lor alone could 
efFc£l ; that, in fine, would by no means confult the 
intereft of his fubje£ls, if he followed the defperate fortune 
of Jugurtha. To which Bocchus replied, that, for his 
part, there was nothing he wiihed for more than peace ; 
but that he could not help lamenting the deplorable ftate of 
Jugurtha ; that if the Romans therefore would grant that 
unfortunate prince the fame terms they had offered him, 
he would promote an '^accommodation. Mctellus informed 
the Mauritanian monarch that it was not in his power to 
comply with his requeft. However, he Hill carried on a 
private negociation with him till the arrival of the new con- 
ful Marius; By^ this conduct he compaffed two falutary 
purpofes 1 firft, he prevented Bocchus from coming to a 
general aSion with his troops ; which was Jugurtha’s prin- 
cipal objefl, in expectation that, whatever the event might 
be, If would render a reconciliation between him and the 
Romans impraClicable. Secondly, this inaClion enabled him 
to trace the genius and difpofition of the Moors, a nation, 
of whom the Romans, till them had fcarce formed any 
idea p. / 


^ lidemibid. Strab. lib. xvii. Vide Bern. Aldret. ubi fiiprai 
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usre^ infottoc^ that Mantis, with a numerous 

Cap* ztmjf was landed at Utica, advifcdBoccbus to retire, with 
part of tht troops f to fome place of fecurky, whilk he pok- 
ed him felf upon another inacceiSble fpot with the remaining 
corps* By this manoeuvre, he hoped the Romans would be 
obliged to divide their forces, and confequently be moreex- 
pofed to his efforts and attacks. He likewife imagined, that, 
feeing no formidable body appear, they would believe the 
enemy incapable to make head againft them ; a belief which 
might occafion a relaxation of difeipline, the ufual atten- 
dant of a too great fecurity, and confequently produce fome 
advantageous cfFc£l:. However, both tnefe views were fruf- 
trated ; ^for Marius, far from fuffering a relaxation of difei- 
plinc to take place, trained up his troops, which confifled 
chiefly of new levies, in fo perfeifi a manner, that they were 
foon equal in military flcill to any confular army that ever 
appeared in the field. He alfo cut off great numbers of the 
Gaetulian marauders, defeated many of Jugurtha’s parties, 
and that prince himfelf narrowly efcaped being taken pri- 
foncr, near the city of Cirta. Thefe advantages, though 
not of any great importance, intimidated Bocchus, who 
now made overtures for an accommodation s but the Ro- 


mans, not being convinced of his fincerity, paid little at- 
tention to his propofals. In the mean time Marius puftied 
on bis conquefts, reducing feveral places of lefs note, and 
at laft refolved to beCege Capfa. That this enterprize 
might be conduced with the greateft fecrecy, he fuffered 
not the leaft hint of bis dcCgn to tranfpire, even amongft 
any of his officers ; on the contrary, in order to delude 
them, he detached A. Manlius, one of his lieutenants, with 
fome light-armed cohorts, to the city of Lares, where he 
bad fixed his principal magazine, and depofitedthe military 
chefl. Before Manlius left the camp, that he might the 
more efFc£luaUy amufe him, he intimated, that he ftiould, 
with the array, take the fame route in a few days } but, in- 
fiead of that meafure, he bent his march towards the Ta- 
nais, and, in fix days, arrived upon the banks of that river. 
Here he pitched hia tentsfoar a ffiort time, in order torefrefh 
his troops ; then he advanced to Capfa, and made hiriifelf 
mafterof it, in the manner already related. The fituation 
of this city being extremely commodious to Jugurtha, and 
having greatly favoured his plan of operations, ever fince 
the commencement of the war, he levelled it with the 
ground, after it had been delivered up to the foldiers to 
be plundered. The dtixens likewife, being more zealoufly 
attadied to that prihee than any of the other Numidians, on 
of Ac extraordinary ptivilcges he grapted Aemj, 
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and, p£ cottrfe, bearing a more implacable hatred to die 
Romans, he put to the fword, or fold for Haves, The true 
motive of the confura conduH on this occafion feems her© 
to be aIBgned, though we are toid by ballufi, in conformity 
to the Roman genius^ that neither avarice nor refentment 
prompted him to fo barbarous an a<£lion, but onljr a defire 
to ftrike a terror into the Numidians 
TheNumidians, ever after this exploit, dreaded the very Jugurtha 
name of Marius, who now, in his own opinion, had cclipfed 
the glory of all his prcdecclTor's great atchievementp,particu- 
latly the redudion of Thala, a city, in ftrength and fitua- ^ ^ 

tion, nearly equal to Capfa. Purfuing this ftroke, he gra- 
dually prefented himfelf before moll of the places of ftrength 
in the enemy’s country, many of which either opened their 
gates to him, or were abandoned, at his approachw Others, 
which were taken by force, he laid in allies 5 and, in fine, 
filled the greateft part of Numidia with blood, horror, and 
confufion. After an obftinate defence, he reduced a caftle, 
that feemed impregnable, feated near Mulucha, where Ju- 
gurtha kept part of his treafures* In the mean time Ju- 
gurtha, not being able to prevail upon Bocchus, by his re- 
peated folicitations, to advance into Numidia, where he 
found himfelf greatly prefied, was obliged to have rccourfe 
to his ufual method of bribing the Mauritanian minifters, 
in order to put the forces of that prince in motion. He alfo 
promifed him a third part of his kingdom, provided they 
could either drive the Romans out of Africa, or obtain all 
the Numidian dominions agreeable to treaty 

So confiderable a ceflion could not fail of engaging Boc- Yr. of FI* 
chu& to fupport Jugurtha with his whole power. The two 
African monarchs, therefore, having united their forces, fur- 

prifed Marius near Cirta, as he was retiring into winter- 

quarters. The Roman general was fo harafled on this oc- npare 
cafion, that the Barbarians thought themfelvcs certain of defeated bf 
vi£l:ory, and doubted not but they ftiould be able to cxlin- Marius^ 
guifii the Roman name in Numidia ; but their incautious 
condu<a and too great fccurity, enabled Marius to defeat 
them totally: this was followed four days after by fo com- jugurtha 
plctc an overthrow, that their numerous army, confifting to the 
of ninety thoufand men, by the acceflion of a powerful 
corps of Moors, commanded by Bocchus’s fon Voiux, was 
entirely deftroyed. Sylla, Marifis’s lieutenant, eminently 
diftinguifhed himfelf in the laft action, and here laid the 

% Sallufi. Liv. FJor. Plut. Eutrop. Orof. ubi fapra. » Salluft^ 

Flor. Flat, ubl Aip* S. JuU Frontin. Strat, lib*iu* cap. 9. cx. }, 

Jjk ^ foundation 
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foundatk^ o£ hb futpre greatnefs. BtKrchus, now looking 
upoa Jugurtha’s condition as defperate, and unwilling to 
run the rilk of lofing his own dominions, (hewed a difpofi- 
tion to .make peace with Rome. However, the republic 
gave him to underftand, that he muft not expert to be rank* 
ed amongil their friends, till he had delivered up Jugurtha 
to the^conful, he being confidered as the inveterate enemy 
of the Homan name. The Mauritanian monarch, being 
ambitious of an alliance with that ftate, refolved to gratify 
it in this particular, and was confirmed in his refolution by 
one Dabar> a Numidian prince, the fon of Maflugrada, de- 
fcended by his mother^s (kie from Mafinifla. Being clofely 
attached to the Romans, and extremely agreeable to Boc- 
^hus, on account of his noble difpofition, he defeated all 
the intrigues of Afpar, Jugurlha’s minifter. Upon Sylla’s 
arrival at the Mauritanian court, the negociation fcemed to 
be entirely fettled : however, Bocchus, who was continually 
proje6ling new defigns, and, like the reft of his country- 
men, in ^e higheft degree perfidious, deliberated with him- 
felf, whether he Ibould facrifice Sylla or Jugurtha, who were 
both then in his power. He was a long time fludluating 
with uncertainty, and combated by a contrariety of fenti- 
ments: the fudden changes, which difplayed themfelves 
in his countenance, his air, and his whole perfon, evidently 
demonftrated how violently his mind was agitated ; but at 
laft he reverted to his firft defign, to which the bias of his 
mind feemed naturally inclined. He accordingly delivered 
up Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, to be conducted to 
Marius, who, "by that fuccefsful event, happily terminated 
this dangerous war. The kingdom of Numidia now alTum- 
ed a new form>; Bocchus, for his important fervTces, had 
the country of the Mafikfyli, contiguous to Mauritania, 
afligned him, which, from this period, took the name of 
New Mauritania. Numidia Propria, or the county of the 
Maflyli,. was divided into three parts, one of which was 
given to Hiempfal, another to Mandrcftal, both defeen- 
dents of MafiniiTa, and the third the Romans annexed to 
Afiica Propria, or the Roman province, adjacent to it (M). 

Jugurtha’s 

(M) According to Plutarch, fight, the Numidian, by his va- 
Marius^s triumph happened on lourandcondudt, having render- 
the firfi day of January, on edhimfelf terrible to the Ro- 
which the year began amoSgft mans.. It is even intimated by 
the Romans, when Jugurtha Florus, that be was looked upon 
Was expofed to the view of the by them as a fccond HannibaU 
people. The populace were Plutarch adds, that the day he 
extremely delighted with that was led in triumph, he becarne 
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Jugitrtba^s two fons furvived him^ but pafTed their lives 
in captivity at Venufia. However, one of them, named 
Oxyntas, wa?, for a fhort time, releafed froi|i his confine- 
ment by Aponius, who befieged Acerrse in the War between 
the Romans and the Italian allies. That general conducted 
this prince to his army, where hfe treated him as kinjg, in 
order to draw ofiF the Niimidian forces from the Rodman 
fervice. Accordingly thofe Numidians no fooner heard, 
that the fon of their old king was fighting fcr the allies, 
than they began to deferl by companies ; a defertion which 
obliged Julius Cosfar, the conful, to difmifs all his Numi- 
dian cavalry, and fend them back into Africa. A few years 
after this event, Pompey defeated Gneius Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and Hiarbas, one of the kings of Numidia, putting 
to death feventeen thoufand of their men upon the field of 
battle. Not fatisfied with this vifitory, this general purfued 
the fugitives to their camp, which he foon forced, put Do- 
mitius to the fword, and took Hiarbas prifoner. He then 
reduced that part of Numidia which belonged to Hiarbas, 
who feems to have fucceeded Mandreftal, and gave it to 
Hiempfal, a neighbouring Numidian prince, defeended 
from Mafinifla, who had always oppofed the Marian faftion. 

Suetonius informs us, that a difpute arofe between Hi- 
empfal and one Mafintlia, a noble Numidian, whom, it is 
probable he had, in fome refpe£l:, injured, when Julius Cx- 
far firft began his brilliant career. The fame author adds, 
that Caefar warmly cfpoufed the caufe of Mafintha, and 
even grofly infulted Juba, Hiempfal’s fon, when he at- 
tempted to vindicate his father’s condu 61 : upon this occafion: 
he took him by the beard, the -moft unpardonable affront 
that could be offered an African. In fhort, he fereened 
Mafintha from the infults and violence of his enemies ; 
hence a reafon may be adduced for Juba’s adhering fo 
clofcly afterwards to the Pompeian faction •. 


» Sueton. in Jul. Csef. cap, 71. 


diftraded 5 that, when he was 
afterwards thrown into prifon, 
whilft fome tore off his deaths, 
and others his golden pendent, 
vyith which they pulled off the 
tip of his ear, he was greatly 
dilfrelfed ; and that yet agitated 
with horror, when he was caff 
uaked into the dungeon, he 
forced a fmile,ciying out, “ O 


heavens'! how intolerable cold 
is this bath of yours I” In this 
place he fffuggled for fome time 
with extreme hunger, and then 
expired. The barbarous death 
he was put to, notwithilanding 
his own inhuman difpofition, 
will remain an eternal monu- 
ment of Roman cruelty and 
ingratitude. 

In 
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fa c^fcq^wc€ of the indignity Cxfzt h^d ofFered to Juba, 
this prince exerted fiimfelf to the prejudice of Cse^^r, in the 
ciril war$ between him and Pompey. By a ftratagem he 
drew Curio, one of his lieutenants, to a general aftion, 
which be ftould at that time have carefully avoided. He 
propagated all over Africa Propria and Numidia, that he 
was retired into fome remote country at a great diftance 
from the Roman territories: this report reaching Curio, 
who was thenk belieging Utica, hindered him from taking 
the neceflary fteps againft a furprize. Soon after, the Ro- 
man general receiving intelligence, that a fmall body of Nu- 
midians was approaching his camp, he put himfelf at the 
head of his forces, in order to attack them, and, left they 
(hould efcape, began his march in the night, thinking he 
was fare of victory. Some of their advanced pofts he fur- 
prifed afleep, and cut them to pieces, which ftill farther ani- 
mated him. About day break he came up with the Numi- 
^ans, whom he attacked with great bravery, though his 
men were then failing, and much fatigued by their forced 
and precipitate march. In the mean time Juba, who, im- 
mediately after , the propagation of the rumour juft men- 
tioned, had cautioufly marched privately, with the main 
body of the Numidian army, to fupportthe detachment fent 
before to decoy Curio, advanced to the relief of his men. 
The Romans had met with great refiftance before he ap- 
peared 5 fo that he eafily broke them, killed Curio, with a 
great part of his troops, upon the fpot, purfued the reft to 
their camp, which he plundered, and took many of them 
prifoners. Moft of the fugitives, who endeavoured to make 
their efcape on board the (hips in the port of Utica, were 
either flain by the purfuers, or drowned. The remainder 
fell into the hands of Varus, who would have faved them 5 
but Juba, who arrogated to himfelf the honour of this vic- 
tory, ordered moft of them to be put to the fword^ 

This vi6\ory infufed new life and vigour into the Pom- 

; eian feftion, who thereupon conferred great honours upon 
uba, and gave him the title of king of all Numidia ; but 
Csefar and his adherents declared him an enemy to the ftate 
of Rome, adjudging to Bocchus and Bogud, two African 
princes entirely in their intcreft, the fovereignty of his do- 
minions. Juba afterwards, uniting his forces with thofe of 
Scipio, reduced Csefar to great extremities j for he had 
landed in Africa with aiiandful of troops ; but he was cx- 


t C«f. de Bell. Civil, lib* ii. cap. 7 , 8 . Dio, lib. xli. ad Ann. U. C, 
70 ^. Flor. lib. iv* cap. a. AppianT. de Bell. Civil, lib. ii. p. 455* 
S. Jul. Froniin. Strat. Ub. ii. cap. 5. ex. 

tricated 
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tricated out of his diSScukies br Publius Sittius, who had 
formed a conGderable body of forces, confifting of Roman 
• exiles^ and Mauritanian troops fumifted bf Bogud. With 
thefe he made an irruption into Gsetulia and Numidia^ 
whilR Juba was employed in Africa Propria. Whilft he 
ravaged thefe countries in a dreadful manner, Juba imme* 
diatcly returned with the beft part of his army, to preferve 
them from utter deftru£tion> However, Csefar, knowing 
his horfe were afraid of the cnemy^s elephants, did not think 
proper to attack Scipio in the abfence of the Numidian, till 
. his own elephants, and a frefh reinforcement of troops, 
hourly expe^ed, arrived from Italy. With this acceiCon 
of ftrength, he Judged himfelf able to give a good account, 
as well of the Roman forces, with which he was to cope, 
as the Barbarians. In the mean time Scipio difpatched re- 
iterated exprefles to Juba (N) for his fpcedy afliftance 5 but 
could not prevail upon him to move out of Numidia^ till he 
had promifed him the polleffion of all the Roman dominions 
in Africa, if Caefar could be expelled from thence. Thispro- 
mife immediately put him in motion ; and, having fent a 
large detachment to make head againfl Sittius, he marched 
with the reft of his troops to affift Scipio. However, Cae- 
far at length overthrew Scipio, Juba, and Labienus, near 
the town of Thapfus, and forced all their canape. As Sci- 
pio was the firft furprifed and defeated, Juba fled into Nu- 
midia, without waiting for Csefar^s approach » but the body 
of the Numidians detached againft Sittius having been 
broken and difperfed by that general, Uonc of his fubjef^rs 
there would receive him. Thus abandoned to dcfpair, he 
fought death in a fingle combat with Petreius, whom he 
killed, and then compelled one of his Haves to deftroy him- 
felf (0)«. 

V A. Hirt* de Bell. African* cap. 3, 4. 5, & feq* Appian. ubi fup« 
lib. iv. p. 620, 6a I. Dio, lib. xliii. Plut. inCat. Caef. 

(N) Juba, according to Dio, Juba killed Petreius in this com* 

pretended to affift Pompey, not bat, and was himfelf afterwardt 
out of a motive of refentment, difpatched T>y his flave, Oro- 
but hecaufe he was a defender of fius relates, that Petreius run 
the fenate and people of Rome, himfelf through with his fword. 
But princes frequently, in the and that Juba hired a perlbn to 
place of the real caufe, fubfti- kill him ; but Appian, Eutror 
tute the pretext ( I )* pius^ and Dio afTure us, that 

(O) Hirtius intimates,, that they He w each other (2). 

, i) Dio, lib. xli. (x) Appian. dc Bell. Civil, p* 490. Orof% 
lib* vi. cap. i6« fub fin* ISutrop. lib. vi. cap. 23. Dio, lib. xliii. 
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Afwl'Ai8 4eciGve i£lion, and the reduftion of Africa 
Propria, Csefar made himfelf mailer of Numidia, which he 
rcdufccd to a Rotrian province, appdmtiog Crifpus Salluftius 
to govern it in quality of proconful, with' private inftru<Slions 
to pillage and plunder the inhabitants, and, by thefc means, 
put it out of their power to {hake oflFthe Roman yoke : how- 
ever, Bocchus and Bogud flill preferved a kind of fove- 
reignty in the country of the MaiTscfyli and Mauritania. 
The former of thofe princes, having deferred Caefar, fent an 
army into Spain to affift the Pompeians *, and the latter, 
with his forces, was the means of obtaining victory for Cae- 
far at the ever memorable battle of Munda. Bogud after- 
wards joining Antony againft 0£^avius, fent a body of forces 
to alfift him in Spain j at which time the Tingitanians re- 
volting from him, Bocchus, with an army compofed of Ro- 
mans* in the intereft of Oflavius, who pafled over from 
Spain into Africa, and his own fubjedls, pofleffed himfelf 
of M^ritania Tingitana. Bogud fled to Antony ; and Oc- 
taviusj after the conclufion of the war, honoured the inha- 
bitants of Tingi with all the privileges of Roman citizens. 
He likewife confirmed Bocchus, king of Mauritania Ctefa- 
rienfis, or the country of the Maflxfyli, in the pofleflion of 
Tingitania> which he had conquered, as a reward for his 
important ferviccs. In this particular he imitated the ex- 
ample of his great predeceflor Julius Csefar, who divided 
fome of the fruitful plains of Numidia among the foldiers 
of P. Sittiusj who had conquered great part of that coun- 
try, and appointed Sittius himfelf fovereign of that diftri<Sl. 
Sittius, having taken Cirta, killed Sabura, Juba's general, 
completely dimerfed his forces, and either cut off, or taken 
prifoners, molt of the Pompeian fugitives that efcaped from 
the battle of ThapAis, highly deferved to be diftinguifhed 
in fo ^inerrt a manner. After Bocchus’s death, Maurita- 
nia anSf the MaflTaefylian Numidia were, in all refpcdls, confi- 
dered as Roman provinces. What happened to Bogud after 
he was drivcir out of his dominions, as alfo the younger 
Juba,>'his fon Ptolemy, and Taefarinas, who gave the Ro- 
mans no fmaU trouble in the reign of Tiberius^ with other 
remarkable particulara relating to the period and country 
we are now treating of, our readers will naturally expe^i 
to find an account of in the hiitory of the Moors or Mauri- 
tanians 


w A* Hilt, ubi Alp. U de Bell. Alex. Appian. de Bell. Civil, lib. 
ii. Au£l. Couuneut. de Bell# JOiOi.lib, alii* afiih aUx. !• 
Strab. Iib« iii* Fior« ubi fupra. 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 

The Hiflory of the Mauritaniam^ to the entire 
ReduStion of their Country by the Romans. 

S E C T. 1. 

Defcription of Mauritania. 

M auritania, or, as it is callcd by Strabo, Mauru- 
fia, and the country of the Maurufii, was bounded 
caft by the Malva or Mulucha ; on the weft by the 
Atlantic ocean ; on the fouth by Gsetulia, or Libya Interior ; 
and on the north by the Mediterranean. This kingdom, 
bein^ reduced to a Roman province in the reign of Clau- 
diusrhad the name of Mauritania Tingitana given it by that 
prince, as we are informed by Dio. From Pliny, and fome 
inferiptions in Gruter, it likewife appears, that it was called 
by the Romans at that time, as well as afterwards, fi^nply 
Tingitania, from its principal city Tingi, in order to dif- 
tinguifti it from Mauritania Caefarienfis. If we may judge 
from what basbeen already obferved of Numidiaand Africa 
Propria, the ancients were not over-accurate in their de- 
feriptions of this country. However, all their errors can- 
not be difeovered, much iefs correfted, fince no modern 
accounts of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, anfwering 
nearly to the Tingitania of the ancients, can be entirely de- 
pended upon. 

Though Tingitania, or .Mauritania Tingitana, then was 
confiderably broader than Mauritania Caefarienfis, the cor- 
refpOnding parts of Mount Atlas, or the coniines of Gae- 
tulia, lying n^ore to the fouth ward, yet Pliny and Martia- 
nus, according jto the lateft obfervations, exceed the truth 
when they affirm the greateft breadth of the Mauritaniae to 
be four hundred and fixty-feven, br four hundred and 
feventy*three miles. Of the length of ihisTcgion we may 
make a tolerable eftimate, by obferving that the Malva or 
Mullooiah, its eaftem limit, about i degree 15 minutes W. 
of London, is rather more than two hundred and forty miles 
diftant from the Atlantic ocean. Scmie of the modern geo- 
graphers make the kingdom of' Fez to be two hundred and 
feventy miles long, and that of Morocco, from cape Non 
to the mountains which divide it from SegclmelTa, above 
three hundred and ieventy 1 but this computation, with 
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fye& to thc ancient Tingitania, is undoubtedly more erro- 
neous than that of Pliny, which amounts only to a hundred 
and fcvcnty miks. The longitude and latitude of the fou-” 
them limits of Tingitania cannot be afccrtained, for want 
of a proper light from the old geographers j but Septa, the 
prefent Ceuta, its moft advanced city to the northward, is 
about 35 degrees 58 minutes N. lat. and about 6 degrees 
W. long, from London. The Al-Magreb Al-Achfa of A- 
bulfeda includes the Maurufia of Strabo, or the country wc 
are now mentioning, and part of Mauritania Csefarienfis, as 
it extends from the Atlantic ocean which he calls the fe-. 
Almolut, to Tlemfan. We muft not omit obferving, that 
Ptolemy places the Atlas Major, his fouthern boundary of 
this kingdom, at aconliderable diftance from the fouthern 
limits affigned it by Pliny, in the deferts of Gaetulia or Libya 
Interior. But it appears from what has been already ad- 
Tanced, as well as the heft relations of modern travellers, 
that this ridge of mountains, if real, could not have apper- 
tained to Tingitania *. 

Mauritania and Maurufia are names of this region derived 
from the Mauri, an ancient people inhabiting it, frequently 
mentioned by the old hiftorians and geographers. Authors 
arc not agreed amongft themfelves about the origin of this 
word. Bochart makes Maurus equivalent to JVfahur; or, 
as an elifion of gutturals in the Oriental languages is ex- 
tremely common, Maur, i. e* one from the Weji^ or a Wef 
tern perfm^ fince Mauritania was weft of Carthage and Phoe- 
nice. Procopius tells us, that in his time two pillars of 
white ftonc #crc to be feen there, with the following in- 
feription in the Phoenician language and charadier upon 
them : ** Wc arc the Canaanites, who fled from Jofhua the 
fori of Nun, that notorious robber.” IbnuRachich, or Ibnu 
Ra<mk, an African writer cited by Leo, together with Eva- 
griusand Nicephorus Calliftus, mention the fame circum- 
ftance. How, in after-ages, that vaft tradt, extending from 
the borders of Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean, came to be called 
Barbary, our readers will be informed in another place 

The Mauritanians^ according to Ptolemy, were divided 
into fcveral cantons or tribes; The Meugonitae wert feated 

* Strah. Plin. Ptoh ubi flipri. Martian, de Duab. Mauritan. 

Geogr. Nubienf. in dim. 3- Marmol, en PAfrique, lib. vi. I. Leo 
Afric. pafl*. L'Afriqueeri nluficret Cartes Nouvelles, par le Sicur 
Sankn D Abbeville, kPant, iSSf. Shaw> Geograph. Obfervationi 
relating to the Klingdom of Alg. pf 9. r Procop. de Bell. Van- 
dal. lib. it. cap. to- p. »S7. Eyagr. lib. iv. cap. # 8 . Kkeph. CalHft. 
lib. Kvii. cap. 11. Theoj^an. in^ Hift. MifceL Ibni Raquiq* apud !• 
Xxo Africap. part v. Aldreo lib# iu- cap. x|. 
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near the ftreights of Hercules. The Succofii, or Cocofii, 
according to Bertius, inhabited the coaft of the Iberian Sea. 
•Under thefe two petty nations the Malices, Verues, and 
Verbiese or, Vervicse, fettled themfelves. The Salife or Sa* 
lirtfae were lituated lower towards the ocean ; and ftill more 
td the fouth the Volubiliani. The Maurenfii and Herpn 
ditani poflefled the eaftern part of this country, which was 
^ t^minated by the Mulucha* The Angaucani or langacau- 
^elni, NefUberes, l^greiSfo', Baniubse, and Vacuatae, '"ex* 

V tended thcmfelv^s fi^om thefouthern foot of Ptolemy's Atl^ 
«#Sdinor to his Atlas ^aj<^ ^yrhich is all that he has of 
^ them. Pliny mentions tSc Baniurse, whom father Hardouin 
;takcs to be Ptolemy's BaniubaB; and Mela the Atlantes, 
>whom he reprefents as poflefled of the weftern part of this 
region. The names of the different tribes of Numidiahs 
we have deferred till we come to the hiftory of the Gsstu- 
lians, fince the latter nafion was fo intermixed with the 
former towards the Roman times> that it is difficult to dc- 
. ter mine to which of them fome tribes belong *. 

Tingis or Tingi, the metropolis, as it fhould feem> of Tin- Tmgu. 
gitania, was a city of great antiquity. According to Mela, 
Sdlinus, a^ Pliny, Antaeus, contemporary with H^cules, * 

: and conqu^ed bjr him, laid the firft umndations of it. Pro- 
v copius feeiits to intimate, that Tingi was built before the 
time of Jol^ua, fince he tells us, that*^thc Gcrgefi^, Je- 
bufites, ansi other Canaanitifh nations or tribes, ei^&Jed a 
caftle in a city where Tingis, or, as he calls it, Tigifis, 
flood. Pliny infmuates, that Antaeus had a palace at Lixus 
or Lixos, though he tells us, tKat the giant was buried at 
Tingis. Bochart thinks, that the Phoenicians and Cartha- 
. ginians called it Tingir, Tiggir, and Tagger, which in their 
language fignified an emporium. Now it muft be owned, 
that the fituation of Tingis was extremely commodious for 
carrying on an extenfivc trade j which we may, from^Hw" 
clrcumftance, reafonably^prefume the Tingitanians 
especially as Pliny feems to infinuate, that to fome brands 
^ of commerce they affiduoufly applied themfelvcs. Bochart's 
Motion, therefore," receives fome weight from^hefe confi- 
derations, as alfo from the modern name of this city, Tan- 
gier, which we are much inclined to believe is of Phocni- 
extraction. If we fupppfe the ancient Tingis to have 
occupied the fpot on which Tangier at prefent ftands, it 
Was very near the ftreights of Hercufts, at the bottom of a 
; gulph on the weftern fliore. Ptolemy feems to have looked 

- ^^1* fib. 1* cap. 4 . Plin* 8c Ptol. ubi fap. Hardouin. la Plin. ubi 

Salluftria Jugurth. 8c Aidreu cap. 
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Upon Tingis as the moft cuftomary and applicable liaine of 
the city we are now treating of* Tangier, admitted to be 
the ancient Tingis, is in 6 degrees 30 minutes W. long.* 
from ^London, and in N. lat. 35 degrees 56 minutes*. 

Zelis or Zilis, a maritime city in the neighbourhood of 
Tingis, is fituated near a river bf the fame name. The in- 
habitants were tranfported to Spain, as we learn from 
Strabo, and a colony of Romans or Italians tranfpJanted 
thither in their room, as appears from Pliny. The kings 
of Mauritania, after the planting of that colony, cxercifed 
no jurifdi£tion over Zelis, it being under the dominion 
the Roman governor of Spain. Some authors imagine, that 
the modern Arzilia anfwers to Zelis ; which fuppofition if 
we allow, places it about feventy miles from the ftreights of 
Hercules 

Lixus or Lixos feems to have been a place of confiderable 
repute in the carlieil ages, as, according to Pliny^ Antaeus 
had a palace, and therefore probably relidcsd there. This 
circumftance renders it probable, that Lixus was fuperior 
to Tingis itfelf in point of antiquity : but fome authors 
feem to have confounded thefe two cities, as we fhall find 
by comparing the names given the former by Artemidorus, 
Eratofthenes, and Strabo, with Pliny. However, we are 
inclined to prefer the authority of Eratofthenes to that of 
the others in this refpe£i:, fince it is fupported by Pliny. 
Lixus, therefore, and Tingis, in confequence of this pre- 
ference, we muft confider as two different cities. Pliny re- 
lates, that Hercules vanquifhed Antaeus near this place, 
which he places in the neighbourhood of the gardens of the 
Hefperides, thirty-two miles diftant from Zelis. The fame 
author intimates, that a Roman colony was fettled here 
likewife by Claudius. As Lixus was called I)y different 
writers Linx, Linga, Tinga, Tingi, in all probability it was 
miftakcu by fome ancient hiftorians or geographers for 
Tingis. Some learned men will have the pr^ent Larache to 
tOvb^ the ancient LixUs ; aiiil It muft be owned, that the 
fttuationof that place glvesf great credittofnch a fuppofition 

At fomCidiftance from Lixus, to the fouthward, Hanno, 
in his Pert^us,' fays he lwiilt a city, which he called Thy- 
miaterton. In Scylax the name is Thymiaterias $ and in 

* Poiiip. Mel. lib. ii. cap 5. Plin. ubi fupra. Solin, cap. Strab. 

& alib. Geogr. lib. iv. cap. i. Antanin. in Iti- 

tier. Aldret. ubi fup. lib. iv.cap. 8. Vide & Cellar, lib. iv. cap, 7. p. 
933. edit. Ltpf. 173a. c Hanno Carthag. inPeripl. Plin, ubi 

fupYa. Artemidor. & Eratoft. apud. Strabon. lib. xvii. ut & ipfe 
Strab. ibid, & alib. Ptol. ubi fopta, Stepb* Byzant. dcUrb. Bochart. 
Chan. lib. i. cap. 7« 
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Stephaitius, Thynliateria. Though this city was iituatcd on 
the fea-coaft, to the foiith of Lixus, the fpot on which it 
ftood cannot now be precifely determined. 

Pliny mentions Sala, a town near a river of the fame 
name, not far from the Atlantic ocean, at a cdnfiderable 
diftance from Lixus. All that he obfcrves of this town is, 
that the diftrift adjacent to it was a defert, infefted with nu- 
merous herds of elephants, and the excurfions of the Autolo- 
les, a tribe of Gsetulians. The (ituation, as well as name, of 
this place, fufHciently indicates it to be the modern Sallee, 
a city famous for its corfairs, who frequently commit great 
depredations in the Mediterranean 

The port of Rutubis,. where probably a toWn ftood, was 
two hundred and thirteen miles fouth of Lixus. At fotnc 
diftance from this were the Mons Solis, the port of Myfo- 
caras, the promontories of Hercules and Ufadium, and the 
frontiers of the Autololes. Thefe frontiers terminated Mau- 
ritania towards the fouth 5 and Ptolemy has undoubtedly 
carried them much farther in that direction than is confiftent 
with truth. As for Tamufig?i, Suriga, and other obfeurd 
places mentioned by that geographer, extending ftill far*^ 
ther to the fouth, it is neceffary only to have noticed them* 
Thus much for the principal maritime towns of Tingitania^ 
bordering on the coaft of the Atlantic ocean. 

The firft maritime town to the eaftward of Tingis feems 
to be the Exilifla of Ptolemy. Marmol takes the Ceuta of 
the moderns to correfpond with this place* as it does like- 
wife, in all probability, with the Septa aild Arx Septenfis 
of Procopius. That author, together witMHfidorus Hifpa* 
lends and others, iniinuates, that this name was derived 
from the feven hills, called the Septem Fratres by Mela, in 
its neighbourhood. Exiliffa, Septa, or Ceuta, was a place 
of great note and eminence in the time of the Goths 
Rufadir, a city and haven, taken notice of by Pliny, not 
far from the country of the Maflaefyli. Ptolemy calls it Ryf- 
fadirum ; and, froni the Itinerary, there feems to have been 
a Roman colony fettled in it^ Some authors will have Me- 
lila or Melilla, lately in the po^llion of the Spaniards, to 
be the Rufadir or Rydadirum of the ancients. If fo, it ftood 
upon a plaits at the bottom of a gulph,and was comtUanded 
by a mountain on the weft fide C 

The firft inland town deferving notice near the frontiers 
of the Mafisefyli, was the Afeurum^of Hirtius. According 

^ Mel. & Pliii. ubl fup. Ptol. ibid. Vide I. Leo 'African. Marni. 
Cellar. Moll. De la Croix, &c. o Mel. Ptol. Sc Marin, ubi fup. 

Plin. Ub. V. cap. i. Antonin. Itjnerar. Marmol, De la Croix, Moil. 
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to tfaa;ta.^iiOtr this place erf fomc confctiueiticc,^ 6n<^ Bo* 
^4» Mauritania Tingjtaaiai had a flrong garrifon 

in it, which (allying out. upon a body of the Pompeians, 
repulfed’them with great daughter, driving many of them 
into the fca, and the reft on board their dtips. No traces 
of tbis city, as far as we can reeoUecfj are now remaining. 

Molochath or Mulucha, and Galapha, which Ptolemy 
plac^ in Tingitania, muft belong to Numidia, if the Mo- 
ioch^th, Mulucha, and Malva, be the fame river, as Dr. 
Shaw has rendered probable | and therefore we (ball fay 
nothing more of them here 

Herpis, 9 town upon the Mauritanian bank of the Mu* 
lucha, lying at a confiderable diftance from the city Molo- 
chath, in a northern direction. ,As to any farther particu- 
lars of this place we arc entirely unacquainted with them 

Mela ranks Volubilis, Gilda, and Prifeiana, amongfl the 
principal inland towns erf Tingitania. Ptolemy fays, that 
Volubilis was one of the morf noted places of this country ; 
and the Itinerary makes it a Roman colonyM From various 
authors it appears to be the modern Fez. Gilda is taken 
notice of iikewife by Stephanus, as a city of good repute. 
ITiey were all iituated in the center of the country 5 but the 
fpots of ground occupied by them cannot, with precifion, 
be afeertained. However, Marmol aderts, that Mcquinez 
anfwrs to Gilda, which he corruptly calls Silda 

A little to the fouth of Volubilis feood the Tocolofida of 
Ptolemy. Aceprding to Marmol, Amergue, a city three 
leagues front river Eguile, in the province of Habat, 
anfwers to theij|pcient Tocolofida ; but as this author is 
very inaccurate, we cannot, in this particular, entirely rely 
upon him. 

The Tfifidls of Ptolemy, according to that geographer, 
could not be far diiiant from the neighbourhood of Toco- 
(a^,.that it was built by the Romans upon 

it to havp been built 
% tWf am^ni^pous fize, 

.h€ 'afihr^ tp takott out .of feyi^i'al ^mbs 

> GoBtiana Rands fouth-w# W Toccmw^ t^ar the jiver 
iSala, and not far from mount -^tlas. Marmol informs us, 
i;thafea final! town, by the Moors . called Gamaa, upon the 
r^ i^tween iFcz and Me^uinez, is the ancient Gontianai 

s Shaw’i Geogr. Obrerv. relat. to the Kingd. of Alg. p. o— «i6. 
AJ^ol. obiXfip, * Met lib. ii. ex Emend. If. Vofli, Stepb. By* 
eant* de Urb. Antonio. Ituierar. Marmol, Harris in Bibliotb. Moll. 

as 
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as Ifkcwife, that this piace^ though ftrong by naturCi has, 
for feme time, been almoft entirely depopulated and dc- 
molifbcd. 

Banafa, Banafla, or Banafa Valenria, was feated in the Banafa. 
neighbourhood of the river Subur, at a very confiderable 
diftanc^, in a northern direiSiion, from Gontiana. Pliny 
feems to infinuate, that Banafa was feventy-flve miles from 
Lixus, thirty-five from Volubilis, and as manyBrom the At- 
lantic ocean. That author, in the fame place^ fays, that 
Babba, which Ptolemy calls Babba Julia Campeftris, was 
an inland town, forty miles from Lixus; and that AuguBus 
planted a Roman colony there. This likewife the curious 
may find confirmed by the legends on fome antique coins 
exhibited by Goltzius. 

Chalce or Chalca, a city of Mauritania Tingitana, men- Chalets 
tioned byScylax Hecataeus v but in what part of that region 
we are to feareh for it, cannot now be determined. 

Calamintha, a town of Libya, probably of Mauritania, Calamine 
taken notice of by Herodotus and Hecataeus, whofe fitua- tha, 
tion is unknown. However, Bbchart has ventured to affert, 
that it flood on an eminence. This notion has been fug- 
gcfled to him by the word itfelf ; for he looks upon Cala- 
mintha to be equivalent to the Syriac or Phoenician galmi* 
tha^ an eminence^ or a city built upon an eminence* From 
hence he likewife infers^ that it muft have been of a Phoe- 
nician original 

As for Vobrix, Thicatb, Ceuta, and many more incon- 
fidcrable towns mentioned by the ancient geographers, 
which are fcarce ever taken notice of in hiftory, and, all 
traces of which are, in a manner, loft, we have thought 
proper to pafs over in filence. Nor are we apprehenfivc, 
that, for this Oiriiffion, it will be deemed ncceflary to make 
any apology. 

The firft river of Tingitania, if it docs not appertain to Ri*vers of 
Numidia, is the Malva^ Malyfnja^ Ghyleitiatb, Molochath ^ingitania% 
or Mulucha ; fof It weht by alPthefc names. It limited tte 
two Mauritamse, atwl fhal i^ttolNiimidia joitiing to them. 

As it do^s not apfear flom hiftm^y j that the iimite of thofc 
two kingdoms were evet thanged, we may £iirly infer, 
that the shove mentioned variety of names points out one 
and the fame river, the Mullooiah of the prefent weftcni 
Mooris:; 'a. The next river, meriting any attention, is the 
Thaluja, Taluda, or Tamuda of Mela, Pliny, and Pto- 
lemy, which emptied itfelf into the Mediterranean conft- 
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^erably nearer the Strdghts than the former. Pliny repre- 
fents this as navigable, and eonfequentiy as a confiderable 
river. 3. The Lixus, on the banks of which flood the city 
fo called. With regard to its courfe, or indeed any parti- 
culars whatever relating to if, we are entirely ignorant. 

4. The Subur, a large and navigable river, fifty miles from 
the Lixus. It paffed by the city of Banafa. 5. The Sala, 
which took its courfe, according to Pliny, near the confines 
of the Sahara. 6. The Duus, Cufa, Afama, Phthuth, 
and other rivers either in, or upon the borders of Libya 
Interior, recited by Pliny, Ptolemy, &c. are entirely un-^ 
known to ai$, as indeed they were to thofe geographers 
themfelves ^ 

Trmontu* The chief capes or promontories of Tingitania were the 
following : i . The Metagonitis of Ptolemy, arid the Meta- 
gonium of Strabo. This promontory, Marmol tells us, in 
his time was called cape Cafafa, having a town of the fame 
name built upon it. Strabo Intimates, that a confiderable 
extent of territory, in the neighbourhood of this promon- 
tory, went by the fame name amongft the Mauritanians. 
This was diferent frotn the Terra Metagonitis of Pliny, 
and the Metagonium of Mela, near the mouth of the 
Ampfaga. a. The Seftiarium Promonrorium of Ptolemy, 
or the Ruifadi of the Itinerary. 3. The Promontorium 
Oleaftrum, fo called, according to fome, from the prodi- 
dious number of wild olives growing upon it. 4. The 
Pheebi Promontorium. 5. The cape Cotes, Cottes, or 
AmpeluCa, not far from Tingis, taken notice of by Mela, 
Ptolemy, and Strabo. It is called by the moderns cape 
Spartel. From Mela and Bochart it appears, that Cotes 
and Ampelufia wtre words of the fame fignification in the 
Phoenician and Greek languages ; and that they were de- 
duced from the grapes the promontory abounded with. 

6. Moris^^olis, Promontorium Herculis, and Ufadium, of 
whieh I^crieiriy has handed down to us nothing but the 

* Arriongft the principal mcfuntaihs bf Mauritania Tingi- 
^arid wte raiak^;iv^^Abyle, Abyia, Abila> Abina, Abin- 
iria, 0r Abe^^ (for inch variety of narries it had), a moun- 
tain oti the African fide of the Streights of Hercules, called, 
by the ancients, one of Hercules’s Pillars. Abinna and 
Abenna feem to have been names given it by the Arabs, and 
the ckhtts it received fibm the Phoenicians. They were all 

i St rah. Mel. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup, & altb. Antonin. Intinerar. 
BcyU%>^ Caryand. in PeripL cx Emend. Claud. Salmafii. » Strab. 
Mel. Pirn. Ptol. ubi fup. Lucas Holfteniut ad *OmL p. lai. Bo- 
cfeart. Chan, iib^ L eap. a4» 

derived 
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<!criv«d from its height, as has been clearly evinced by 
Aldrete and Bochart. It has been mentioned by Strabo, 
Mela, Ptolemy, Silius Italicus, Ammiaiius Marcellinus, 
Fellus Avienus, and others. It is now called, by our 
countrymen, Apes Hill 5 an appellation which very well 
agree with what has been related of it by the ancients, or, 
at lead, the country adjacent to it. 2. The Septem Fra- 
tres of Mela, and the Heptadelphi of Ptolemy;' almoft con- 
tiguous to Abyla. 3. Mount Cotta, not far from the Lixus. 

4. That remarkable chain of hills called mount Atlas, 
which, according to Orofius, feparated the fruitful land 
from the barren, or in the dyle of the natives, the Tell 
from the Sahara. The ancients likewife inform us, that 
thefe mountains were known by the names Dyris, Adyris, 
Dyrim, and Adderim, i. e. great y high^ or the fouthern 

limits as mount Atlas is generally edeemed to be with re- 
fpeft to Tingitania and Numidia. However, Dr. Shaw 
nffures us, that the part of this long-continued ridge of 
mountains, which fell under his obfervation, in height 
could not dand in competition cither with the Alps or 
Apennines. He tells us, that if we conceive a number of 
hills, ufually of the perpendicular height of four, live, or 
lix hundred yards, with an eafy afeent, and feveral groves 
of fruit and fored-trees, rifing up in a fuccedion of ranges 
one behind another; and that if to this profpefl: we intcr- 
fperfe a rocky precipice of a fuperior eminence, and diffi- 
cult accefs, and place upon the fide or fummit of it a mud- 
walled Dadikrah, or village of the Kabyles, we lhall then 
have a jud and lively idea of thefe mountains. 

The chief ports of this country were, i. The Rufadir of Ports% 
Pliny, or RylTadirum of Ptolemy, already mentioned. The 
Itinerary makes the town here a Roman colony, and tcUs 
us, that the neighbouring promontory was from thence de- 
nominated cape, RijilTadi. 2. That at the bottom of the 
Sinus Emporicus, Wb^re there feems to have been a town 
furniflied with^inns, wail^oufes, and all manner of ac- 
commodations fojr the Pbceplcian merchants; frequent- 
ed th;fs place from almoft the eatljed ages to the time of 
Augodusi. 3.. Cotes, CotteS, of Cotta, a? port dr bay men- 
tioned by Scylax, which may probably have been in the 
neighbourhood of cape Cotta ; arid, in this cafe, that author 
has not given it a right fituation, ^nce he places it between 
cape Mercury and the ftreights of Hercules. 4. Rufibis, or 
Rutubis, an harbour taken notice of by Pliny and Pmlemy, 
in the fouth-wedern part of Mauritania, between the rivers 
Cufa and DIur. 5. Myfocaras, a port a few miles to the 
fouth of Rufibis, not far from the tirerPhthuth. This was 
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O^^tatiji^ ^ebofus^ J uba^ FUi^i^^d Strabo. Ptolemy gives 
tbefe lllaads too fotitbern a utiiation^ affirming them to lie 


and Hierro lie mofl to the wefl- 
ward. Their foil is rich ; they 
have good pailure^ground,. pm- 
4ece excellent wine; fiitgar,.&c, 
and id>oiHi4|i» They 

have each orthem a town of the 
fame name. The firft is feven 
leagues long, fix broad, and 
twenty-two in circumference ; 
the latter ten league? long, fe- 
ven broad, and twenty-fix in 
eompafs. Hiero had a com- 
modious harbour ; and Palma a 
volcano that emits vaft quan* 
titles of fulphurous matter, as 
we learn from Joan Nunea de 
Pena. On the weftern point of 
Hierro moli modern geogra- 
phers place the firft meridian. 
Gomera, fituated to the fouth 
of Palma, is vtry frjiitful, af- 
fording plenty of grain, apples, 
fugar, and wine, with paftures 
for nvjmerops herds ot cattle. 
It is twenty-two leagues in cir- 
cumference, and has a coplider- 
able town of the fame name, 
befides a very capacious har- 
bour. Teneriffc, to the eaft 
pf Hiero, is faid to be fixty 
miles long. Here is a famous 
mountain, called the Pico of 
Teneriffc, frequently covered* 
,wirh fnowj .which mnders .it. 
probable, that this ifiaod wa? 
piiny^s Nivatisi, attd Ptpleiny*® 
Ninguaria* The Pi<» is an" 
pfeent of about fifteen miles, 
and five in perpendicularhmght* 
Wo afc told; that when thefe 
iflands w.ere difeovered by M. 
Jean de Betanpouit, a French 
gemltm^n, ibf Ppn Jnap kihg 
pf Csffilc# in the inha- 
bitants of 'Feneriffe were go- 
verned hy feveral kings, ivbo 

livpd bt- 


on 

* 

hept the bodies of their an^ 
ceuors dried like mummies. 
The towns are, St. Chrifiopher 
de la Laguna, Santa Cruz, Ro- 
tava, or Oratava, Rialejo, and 
Garachico. Canaria, or Gran 
Canaria, had the fame name 
amongll the ancients, as we 
learn from Pliny. Hence a 
probability arifes that it was not 
given by the Spaniards, as fome 
writers fugged ; aslikewife, that 
fome knovvlege of it has been 
retained from the time of ' the 
Romans, fince the name aflign- 
ed it by' them has been pre- 
ferved to the prefent times. Jt 
is eleven leagues broad, twelve 
long, thirty-eight in compafs, 
apd about thirty from cape Bo- 
fador. Its Situation is eafi of 
Teneriffe, and ijs capital city 
Palma, Palmes, or Canaria. In 
fertility it equals, at leaft, if it 
does not exceed, any of the 
others. Fuerteventura is eaft 
of Gran Canaria, and about 
twenty-five leagues from the 
continent of Africa. It is like- 
W^ife fruitful, and has four towns, 
T'araftla, Lanagala, Pozo Ne- 
gro, and Fuerteventura, Laii- 
zarote, north of the former, and 
in all points anfwering to the 
reft, b^s three to^s, Cayas or 
t<^nzarpte, Puerto de Naos, and 
Puerto de Cavallbsv Tbouab 
thefe feven are the prlnct|n| 
Ifiandt that go under thedathe 
of the Countries, yet there are 
feveral their neigh- 

bourhoqd|^H||^ note | as thp 
^ he- 

tween fFouilpPllNd apd Lan* 
zarote ; ^ ^^vnticse lying 
fai ther towards the north -well } 
Chutio&t 

Cl»w* 
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on the coaft of Libya Interior ; but they are in the fame 
parallel with thfe fouthern part bf Mauritania, according to 
Strrjbo ; which feems to agree with the befl modern de- 
fcriptions and obfervations. The ancients did not agree in 
fixing the number of thefe J^ nds« Marcellus made them 
ten ; feven of which he anB ta have been facrcd to Pro- 
ferpina, and the other th'^|||» ^luto, Ammon, and Nep- 
tune. Pliny and Ptolemy, ^om Juba, relate, there 
were fix of them ; while Sebofus and Plutarch mention 
only two. One of them Pliny and Ptolemy call Ombros, 
’X)mbrios, and Pluvialia ; the former author names two 
Others Junonia ; the latter, Junonia and the Inacceilible 
Ifland. The other three Pliny and Ptolemy, accprding to 
Ifaac Vofiius, called Capraria, Canaria, and Ninguaria or 
Nivaria. Ombrios was uninhabited, and deftitute of water 
at all times, but when it rained ; from which circumftance 
it derived its name. This ifland produced a fort of canes, 
fome of which were black, and others white j from the 
former the Mauritanians exprefled a liquor of a bitter talle, 
and out of the latter made a pleafant kind of drink. In one 
of the Junonias there was a fmall temple, built of ftonc. 
Capraria abounded with monftrous lizards ; Nivaria was 
always covered with fnow ; and Canaria over-run with dogs 
of an enormous fize, two of which were prefented to king 
Juba. From hence they derived their names. They aU 
abounded with apples, and other forts of fruit, as well as 
honey, and various kinds of birds. Their rivers were full 
of the filuri, a fpecles of fhad-fifli. In fine, the ancients fo 
highly efteemed them, on acount of their happy climate, fa- 
lubrious air, and fertile foil, that they ftyled them the For- 
tunate Iflands, and here fixed their Elyfian fields. 

The curiofites mofl worthy of obfervation were, i. The 
vines, grapes, and reeds, towards the confines of Libya In- 
terior, of a mod prodigious and incredible fize, mentioned 
by Strabou 2. The trees growing in the iiland Ombrios, or 
Pluvialia, and the liquor extra£Ied from them j which fome 
learned men have imagined to be the fugar-canes and mo- 

Clarai and Alagranza, on the and pmis-apples, in great abund- 
north of Lanzarote. They arc ance, according to Pliny. In 
all fubjedt to the king of Spain ; the rivers alfo of thefe iflands 
and Canaria is the fee of a grew the plant papyrus, as in 
bifliop, fubjedf to the metropo- the Nile, if the fame author 
Jitan of Seville. Canaria for- may be credited (3). 
pierly produced a fort of dates, 

(}) Kb* jPbdrioyt, fifrbert| MoL At!, Geogr. &c. 
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JDioriyrittS. that a iioble^ 

^an, in otder t# attain the fovWcignty of Carthage, tp 
which he then afpired^ had recourfe to the king of the Mauri^ 
for affiftancc. Appian infinuates, that not only in Numi-" 
dia, whilft repl governmept prevailed, but Jikewife in other 
neighbottriP;g parts of Africa, and therefore probably Mauh» 
ritania, feveral reguli, or heads of the Kabyles, aS they now 
are termed, were engaged in bloody wars with one ^motherv 

an aflertion which evidently implies, that they iPuft hav^^ 
exercifed a fovereign power. Notwithftanding which, 
great figure the Mauri or Maurufii made in Africa (that 
name extending even to the borders of Africa Propria, be- 
fore the Romans grew formidable in that country, as ap- 
pears from Juftiny, is a fufficient indication that robft of 
them were united under one common bead^. 

That fomc of the Mauritanians had laws, or. at leaft cci^ 
tain political maxims and inftitutions, which ferved as rules 
for the ct^ucl of their chiefs, may be naturally inferred 
from Ap^n; but none of thefe have been pre ferved. Nay, 
the Mauritanian monarchs themfclves, however abfolute, 
might have had fome immutable laws to {leer their politi- 
cal courfe by, as we find the Medes and Perfians had. Ap- 
pian’s dvr'ovoiJLoiy juft mentioned, favour fuch a fuggeftion, 
or, at leaft, that laws were not entirely unknown in Mau- 
ritania - 

Neptune was one of the principal objefls of adoration in 
this country ; which is a fufficient proof, that the Naph- 
tliuhim, or Nephthuhim, of Mofes, extended themfelves 
into it ; though the firft feat of that people might probably, 
as Boebart and Arius Montanus imagine, have been in Mar- 
marica and Cyrenaica. This deity and his wife Neptys re- 
ceived their names frona hence, /Neptune, Neptys, and 
Naphthuhim, fignifying the klng^ queeny and people^ of the 
ft a-coajis. It is certain, that the Egyptians called the exte^ 
rior parts of the earth promontories, and whatever bbrdered 
upon the fca, and was waftied by it, Neptfs ^ Th«y p^ 
religious honours to the Sim and. Moon likewife, in^comir 
mon with the other Libyan nations. That they oflfered hu** 
man facrifices to their gbdi^ in imitadon, perhaps, of 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, or fome other ancient na- 
tion, from whom their anceftors came, is iafferted by Seneca. 
Froir.^'^^Uat Nonnus and others have^advanced, it is proba- 
hb, that Bacchus was worflnppcd by the Mauritanians, ef- 

tt» Liv. libi. xxtx. Stlkift. in FItn. lib. v.^ 

?trab,lib*^j, Cdtaisi JGeogr. Am; 
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Ill^srfiii%i^h^ut-t datli. - Such perj^ettial exercife mufl 
irIaW rendered them excceditigly ikiltul in hurTing that wea- 
'p^.'' 7. The Mauritanians facrificed human viftims to 
thicir deities, as did the Phceniciad^ and Carthaginiaits*- 

With regard to the aits and fcienceS of the Mauritanians, 
ire have not much to fay. The country people were ex- 
tremely rude and barbarous : thofc inhabiting cities muft 
undoubtedly have had, at feaft, fome;' fmattering in the li- 
terature of the fev^ral nations from which they deduced 
their origin. That the Mauritanians bad fome^nowlege 
in naval affairs feems probable, not only from the inter- 
courfe they had with the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, as 
well as the (ituation of their country, but like wife from Or- 
pheus, or Ohomacritus, who afferts them to have made a 
iettlement at the entrance into Colchis, to which place they 
came by fea. Magic, forcery, and divination they appear 
to have applied themfelves to, in very early times. Cicero 
and Pliny fay, that Atlas was the inventor of aftrology, and 
^he doftrineof the fohere, th^t is, he firft. intr^pced them 
into Mauritania. This circumftance, accordy|n 
rus Siculus, gave rife to the fable of Atlas^s^rearing the 
heavens upon his fhoulders. The fame author relates, that 
Atlas inftrufted Hercules in the do£lrine of tht fpherc and 
aftrology, or rather aftronomy, \.who afterwards brought 
thofe fciences into Greece. Some fay that Neptune, and 
others that Atlas, firft fitted out a fieet, and invented tall 
(hips with fails : be that as it may, it is generally acknow- 
Icged that both Neptune, and Atlas his fon, reigned in this 
country 5 for which reafon it cannot be denied, that aftro- 
nomyj aftrology, geography, geometry, and navigaiion, were 
kno^n to fome of the Mauritanians in early ages ; that 
forafe of them were not deficient in point of genius, is evi- 
dent from the great and illuftrious figure the younger Juba 
made in the learned world 

Although Mcl^ repfefents Tingitania poor defpica- 
ble country, fcarcc deferving pdtice, ^ Strata ^fibres us, 
it was a rich and' opulent kin^^Om. The ancietits in ^ne- 
ral, by fixing the gardens and golden feuit of the Hefperi- 
dcs here, feem to concur with him in that opinion. The 
Carthaginians had genemlly fomebodies of Mauritanians in 
their fcrvice ; a proof that they were highly efteemed by 
that famous republic. The name of Mauri, or M&<i^ufii, 
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fhe J^my af 

extended irfttf the Atlantic eeean to the bordei«of 
Africa Proprfat* at leaft tg the Ampfaga, as may be in- 
•{erred from feveral authorai for it fiirvived thofe of the 
MalTyli and Maftfcfyli, which muft have been occafionedby 
the fttperior eminence of the Mauritanian nation “* 

S E C T. III. 

The Hifiofy of the Mauritmims, to the entire ReduSlm 
of their Country by the Romans* 

'Y'HE accouhts tranfmitted by-thc ancients of the moft Aefountsef 
* early tranfa^fions in Mauritania are fo enveloped in the earUefi 
fable, that it is impoffible to form any tolerable idea of 
them; though thefe accounts are fo prolix, that they would 
fill a confiderable volume. It will therefore be fufficient, nia little 
for the information of our readers, to give a concife rela- to be de- 
tion of the principal of them, ftripped as much as poflible ponded on. 
of fable, and rendered as conBftent with itfelf as the jarring 
traditions the old poets, philofophers, and hiftorians, will 
permit it to be. 

*The two earlieft princes of this country, except Neptune, Neptune 
mentioned by antiquity, were Atlas and Antaeus. From Anuu$ 
feveral circumftances, with which we are fupplied by va- 
rious authors, it appears extremely probable, that thefe were oj Mauri- 
the fame perfon ; they were both of them the fons of Nep- tania. 
tune, who reigned over Mauritania, Numidia, arid a great 
part of Libya *, as may be naturally inferred from his hav- 
ing fuch particular marks of diftin&ion conferred upon him 
by the inhabitants of thofe regions. They both ruled with 
abfolute power over a great part of Africa, particularly 
Tingitania. Hercules defeated and flew. Antaeus in the 
fame war wherein he took the Libyan world from Atlas : 
both Atlas and Antaeiis invaded Egypt, and contended with 
Hercules in the war^s ivith the gods, and were both vdn- 
quiflicd by hiiti. Antaeus, aS ntell as Atlas, was famed for 
his knowlcge in the cclcftial fcienccs : from whence we rriay 
fairly condudfc them to Hate been the fame king of Mau- 
ritania. 

Antaeus, in his wars with Hercules, who commanded an Sir Ifaae 
army of Egyptians and Ethiopians, behaved with great bra- Newton's 
very axd remlution. Receiving feveral large reinforcements 
of Libyan troops, be cut olF vaft 'lumbers of Hercules’s the age 
men ; but that celebrated commander having atlaft inter- wherein 

they li*uedf 

« l^mpon. Mel lib. u cap, 5. Strab. lib. Xfih Salluft. in Jugurib. probable^ 
AppiaurdtBdlv.Civih & mRirpao* 



Msvrkaman or Libyan Ibrcesy fenc 
loj&e relkf of Antaeus* gave him a total overthrow, where- 
in both he and the heft part of his forces were put to the 
iword* This decidve a<^ion put Hercules in poffeflion of 
Libya and Mauritania* and confequendy of all the riches 
in tnofe kingdoms : hence arofe the fable, that Hercules 
finding Anispus, a giant of an enormous fize, with whom 
he was engaged in Angle combat, to receive frcfli ftrength 
as often as ho touched his mother earth, when thrown up 
on her, at laft lifted him up in the air, and Squeezed him 
to death. Hence like wife may be deduced the fable, inti- 
mating, that Hercules took Atlas’s globe upon his own 
fhoulders, overcame the dragon that guarded the orchards 
of the Hefperidcs, and made himfelf mafter of all the gol- 
den fruit. The golden apples, fo frequently mentioned by 
the old mythologifts, were the treafures that fell into Her- 
cules’s hands upon Antaeus’s defeat, the Greeks giving the 
Oriental worcl 7j^O, riches^ the Agnification alAxed to their 
own term apples. After the moft diligent and im- 

partial examination of all the different hypothefes of hiflo- 
rians and chronologcrs, relating to Atlas and Antaeus, we 
find none fo little clogged with difficulties as that of fir 
Ifaac Newton. According to that illuftrious author, Am- 
mon, the father of Sefac, was the firft king of Libya, or 
that vaft tra£t extending from the borders of Kgypt to the 
Atlantic ocean j the conqueft of which country was effe£led 
by Sefac in his father’s life-time. Neptune afterwards ex- 
cited the Libyans to a rebellion againft Sefac, flew him, and 
then invaded Egypt under the command of Atlas or An- 
t^s, the fon of Neptune, Setae’s brother and admiral. Not 
long after Hercules, the general of Thebais and Ethiopia 
for the gods or great men of Egypt, reduced a fecond time 
the whole continent of LiWa, having overthrown and fliiin 
Antseus near a town in Thebais, from that event called 
Anta^#i: this, wo Ihy, isitbe notion advanced 

by Sir Jlaic Newton, who en^f^kvours to prove, that the 
firft rpdufUpn pL Libya, by Sbfaoy bapi>ened a little above a 
thoufaud years; before .the birtli of .Chrifty as die laft, by 
Hercules, did fome few years after. 
nothing ^ We find nothing wofth relating recorded pf the Mauri- 
tanians from the defeat of Antaus to the Roman times. 
TiSthe Ro. -‘''y y Sypbax’s kingdom bordered uppn the 

wkfM timet! l^uri j which is nothing more than an implication, that 
fuch a nation did then exid. Juftin^ indeed, fromTrogus, 
intimates, that in fomeof theeaHiefl: ages of Carthage, the 
Mauri w-ere neighbours to the Carthaginians, and had fbmc 
difputes with them 1 but he givOs us no particulars of con- 

fecuence 
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fequence concerning that people. Diodorus Siculus Ilk,, 
wife aflerts, that in the interval between the defeat the 
•Carthaginians received from Gelon, and the firft Punic war 
they had fometzmes Mauritanian mercenaries in their armies’ 
without h.nting any thing farther relative to this nation! 

We are informed by Salluft, that nothing of the Mauri be- 
fides their name, was known to the Romans fo late as the 
Jugurthine war; and the moft ancient Greek writers fcarce 
ever conf.dered them as a particular nation, but only as a 
branch of the Libyans. ' 

Plutarch infinuates. that the elder Juba pretended to be 
lineally defeended from Hercules ; but that biographer does 
not give much credit to fuch a pretenfion. However, it is 
natural to luppo^, that the perfon who obtained this coun- 
try, upon the dzlTolution of the Egyptian empire, founded 
a family that might continue for many generations. Poffiblv 
Bocchar and Bocchus. fon-in-law to Jugurtha, were of thii 
family } fince the affinity of names, and the country they 
governed, jufficientl^y intimate that they were of the fame 
family, and of the blood royal of Mauritania. Be that as 
It may, Bocchus, from the account Salluft gives us of him 
appears to have been a perfidious prince. After two de- 
leats, the Romans, partly by promifes and partly by threats, 
induced him to deliver his father-in-law Jugurtha into their 
lauds, after the moft folemii engagements to fupport him. 
and even a promife made to put Sylla into his power. TuI 
gurt ha indeed was a prince not only capable, but even guilty 
oi the moft enormous crimes ; but this will not vindicate, 
nor even palliate, the condudf of Bocchus. What is here 
work w * found related in feme former parts of this 

Hiftory is filent as to any farther particulars of the Mau- tn* 
ntanian affairs, till the time of Bofud, who was contem- 
p ary with Julius Caefar, and his adopted fon Odtavius. 

A^ogudjin conjnnaion with Publius Sittius, contributed con- 
lulerably to CaefaPs great fuccefs in Africa. In Spain, like- 
Caefar when he gained the memorable vic- 
tory atMunda, which gave the finilhing ftroke to the Ro- 
man rcpuWi^ After that emperor’s death be joined An- 
againft QAavius ; and endeavoured to make a divei^- 
^vour the former, in Spain ; but whilft he was 
ari/f expedition, the Tingitanians revolted, 

lacA""! a body of Spaniards in the intcr- 

5 of Odtavius, and fome of Bocchus’s irrops,. defeated 
mm upon his return into Africa ; an adion which put Boc- 

V Plut. in Sertor. Liv. & Salluft. ubi fupra* 
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thus in pofTtflion of Tingitania* 06lavius, or Auguflus, 
^iftcrwards confirmed this acquifition to him, and honour- 
ed the inhabitants of Tingis with the privileges of Roman 
citizens. Bogud was at laft killed by Agrippa at Methona; 
and after Bocchus’s death Tingitania was reduced to the 
form of a Roman province 

dugu^us Auguflus gave the younger Juba the tw^o MauritaTpx, to- 
the gethcr with part of Gietulia, fome time after his marriage 
with the younger Cleopatra, inllead of his father’s kingdom, 
Maurita* h^tnnulia, which flill remained a Roman province. It 

anJ is true, Strabo, as has been obferved by Mr. Bayle, affirms, 
fartofCa- that Auguflus rellored Juba to his father’s kingdom, and 
tuUa» llkewife granted him the Mauritanix; but this geographer 
limits the. Roman province, and the kingdom of Juba, in 
fuch a manner, as ffiews, that Numidia belonged to the 
Romans (Q^). Suidas relates, that the younger Juba was 

* Strabo, lib. xvii. Dio, lib. xH. Hirt. deliell. Afric- Appian. 
dc Bell. Civil. CacC de Bell. Civil, lib. ii. Plot, in Pomp. & in Csef. 

(Q^I Juba had a liberal edii- which he called from his phyfi- 
catiou bellowed upon him at cian, who firil difeovered the 
Rome, where he imbibed fuch many excellencies of it, „in 
a variety of knovvlege, as after- which he greatly celebrates its 
wards equalled him to the mod lingular virtues ; and a piece 
learned Grecians. Me did not concerning the fource of the 
leave that city, till he went to Nile. Many other works are 
take poB'ellion of bis father’s allb aferibed to him by Suidas, 
dominions. By the lenity of Ammianus, Marcellinus, Pliny, 
Ills government he fo gained the Athenxus, &c. a few fragments 
hearts of all his fubicdls, who only of which are now extant, 
ever retained the moll gratelul Pliny intimates, that his Icarn- 
fenfe of the felicity they en- ing rendered him more illuf- 
joyed, that they ranked him trious than his crown ; and fre- 
aniong the gods, and, accord- quently cites him, as a writer 
iug to Paufanias, ere^ed a fta- of great authority. According 
ttte«|i hifi honour. He was ex- to Ammianus Marcellinus, Ju- 
tieiBy well verfed in the Afly- ba, from fome Punic authors, 
^irianv Ar^ic, Greek, Punic, affirmed the Nile to have had 
African, and Latin hiflories, as .. its fource in a high mountain 
well as thole of other nations, of Mauritania, The abbe Se- 
. He wrote the hiftoiy of Arabia ; vin has favoured the world with 
the antiquities of the Ally riaus a ffiort dilTertatipn on the life 
and Romans; the hiftory of and wTitlngs of the younger 
theatres, of painting, and Juba, wherein he has inferted a 
painters; of grammar; of the catalogue of all his works. That 
nature and properties of Sifter- . he died in the year of Rome 
animals; a particular trea- 776, or 777, may be inferred 
tili^ upon the herb euplioybia, from Strabo and Tacitus (i). 

(i) ^^idc M. Bayle in JnHi, Sc M. Pabb^ de Sevin, eti torn. iv. des 
ISiUitk, dc l Acad. dt Belles Lettres. 
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publicly fcourged when led in triumph : but this feems ex- 
tremely improbHble, and has not the countenance of anv 
other author to fupport it. Ptolemy, his fdn by Cleopatra, 

claughterto Antony andCleopatra,furnamedSelcne, fuccecd^ 
edhim. Hovv^this prince was afterwards cut off by Caius, either 

through a principle of avarice or jealoufy, appears from Sue- 
tonius and Dio, as well as a former part of this hiftory y. 

laefarinas, a native of Numidia, who had ferved among Tacfarhat 
the Roman auxiliaries, juft before the third coniulate of rat/^str^u-^ 
Tiberius, occalioned frefh troubles in- Africa. At firft he bles in A- 
affembled a great number of Barbarians, inured to robbery, 
aiul all kinds of rapine, by the allurement of plunder; out ZerT^I^^ 
of which he formed a eunfideiable army, and difeiplined it *feah, and 
after the Roman manner. The greater part of the Tiimy ' is ni lafl 
conlifted of Mufulanians, a powerful nation, bordering upon 
the Sahara, ftill wild, and without towms, of whom Tacfa- 
rinas declared himfelf general. Thefe were joined by a 
large body of Mauritanians, commanded by their general 
Mazippa, whom 'Taefarinas had found means to engage in 
the war. 'Rhe Cinithians, likewife, a nation by no means 
defpieablc, he forced to adopt bis meafures. With the re- 
gular forces he encamped, and* detached Mazippa to make 
excurflons, and harrafs the Romans by perpetuaR alarms, 
with the irregular troops. Fniiiis Camilius, the Roman 
commander, advanced agaiiift the Africans with only a 
fiiigle legion, and what troops the allies could fpare him, 
in order to draw^ them to a general adion, fince they feemed 
willing to decline an engagement, it being their intereft to 
protracT the war. Though the troops of Camilius were but 
a handful, in comparifon of the Barbarians, he drew them 
up in order of battle, polling the legion in the centre, and 
the light cohorts, with two wings of horfe, on the right 
and left. He had no fooner made this difpolition, than the 
Barbarians attacked him, but were quickly routed, with 
great llaughter. Next year, however, Taefarinas renewed 
tlie war, making dreadful incUrfions into the very heart of 
the country, and. doing irreparable damage. He moved 
from place *to place with fuch celerity, that none of the 
Roman detachments could intercept him. After he had 
committed many devaftations, he furrounded a Roman co- 
hort, commanded by Decrius, an officer of diftinguiftied 
J^erit, in a fort near the banks of the Pagida. 'J he Ro- 
mans behaved with great bravery; •but their commandant 
being killed, they were forced to abandon the fort to the 

, y Strabo, lib. xvii. Dio, lib. Hii. ad An. Urb. Cond. 719. Suid. 
in voc. *jo0ac. Tacit, an. iv, Sucton, in Caio, cap. »6, 45, Dio, 
hb.hx. Plut. in Anton. * r > 
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ciiciiiy, and betake themfelvcs to flight. Lucius Apromus^ 
Camillus’s fucccflbr, caufed this ignominious cohort to be 
decimated, and every tenth man, drawn by lot, in confor- 
mity to the ancient cullom, to be difpatched with a club. 
This rigour had fuch an cfFe£^, that Taefarinas’s army was 
routed, and forced to raife the fiege of Thala, by a fquadron 
of five hundred veterans only. This defeat determined 
Taefarinas to refolve, for the future, never to attempt a 
fiege, but to carry on the war in a defultory manner, flying 
when attacked, and, upon a retreat, aflaulting the rear. 
As long as the African obferved this method, he eluded all 
the efforts of the Romans ; but, withdrawing to the mari- 
time places, and being, by the profpetT: of immenfe booty, 
confined to his camp, he was attacked by Apronius Caefla- 
nus with a bo<ly of cavalry, auxiliary cohorts, and a de- 
tachment of legionary foot. The difpute was neither Jong 
nor bloody j for the Barbarians were foon overthrown, 
many of them ffain, and the reft obliged to difperfe them- 
felves in the Sahara. However, Tacfaiinas, though often 
repnlfed, ftill recruited his forces, and arrived at fuch a 
pitch of arrogance, as to fend ambafladors to Tiberius, 
threatening him with eterital war, unlefs he and his army 
Ihould be indulged with a comfortable fcttlement. Tibe- 
rius, hicenfed to the laft degree at fuch unparalleled af- 
furance, ordered Blaefus, who commanded the Roman forces 
in Africa, to offer a general indemnity to the Africans, and 
to endeavour, by all means poflible, to get Taefarinas into 
fiis hands. Blaefus, in order to terminate this war^ made 
the following difpofition of his forces ; he detached LScipio, 
his lieutenant, to apoft from whence Taefarinas committed 
his depredations upon the citizens of Leptis, and then re- 
treated amongft the Garamantes ; he fent hisfon to protedt 
the territory of the Cirtefiij and he marched himfelf be- 
tween both with the flower of his army, eredling forts and 
redoubts in proper places as he advanced. Thefe meafures, 
with iome others equally good, had the defired cifedl *, for 
Taefarinas’s forces were drfperfed, his brother taken, and 
himfelf obliged to take fhelter in the defert. Neverthelefs, 
a great body of Mauritanians, through Ptolemy’s indolence, 
having joined him, as likewife a ftrong reinforcement from 
the king of the Garamantes (R), he once more faced the 

Romans j 

(R) Tacitufi intimates, jthar other nation&, that they would 
Taefarinas afleiiibled at this he obliged grad ii ally to abandon 
. rime a powerful army of Afri- Africa; and that therefore, 
by* pretending, that the would the friends to liberty 
Romans wcac fo embroiled with unite, they might foon cut oft'all 
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Romans ; but Dolabclla, having fortified the proper pofts, 
and executed the chiefs of the Muiulani, who were medi- 
tating a revolt, advanced againfl the enemy, who, he was 
informed, had encamped near the caitle of Auzea. After 
a forced march he came up with them, and entirely defeated ♦ 
them, putting Faefarinas himfelf to the fword, and a vafl 
number of his followers. A body of Mauritanians, king 
Ptolemy fent to afnil Dolabella, chiefly contributed to this 
victory, which, for fometime, fettled peace in the Roman 
provinces, Mauritania and Cxtulia 

Ptolemy having been cut otf by Caius, as related above, Maurita- 
jpalemon, one of bis freedmen, in order to revenge his nia re- 
death, afl'emblcd a body of forces in Mauritania. Caius dticed to a 
being foon after aflallinated, his fucceflbr Claudius, in order 
to difperfe this corps, fent thither a Roman army, which ^ 
was the firfl that ever appeared in that country. Though 
they performed no great exploits the firft campaign, yet, as 
the enemy retired before the Romans, the fenate perfuaded 
Claudius to accept of triumphal honours for the fuccefs of 
his arms in Mauritania. In the following year, Suetonius 
Paulinus, the Roman general, defeated the enemy, ravaged 
nil the country as far as Mount Atlt^k, and penetrated into 
Gietulia. Sidius Geta, who fucceeded Paulinus in the 
command of the Pvoman army in Africa, twice vanquiflicd 
Salabus, the Mauritanian general, and purfued him into 
Sahara. Having been fupplied with water in a wonderful 
manner, when his troops were upon the point of periflii ng, 

Geta concluded a peace with Salabus upon his own terms. 

It is probable, that, by this treaty, Mauritania was de- 
livered entirely into the hands of the Romans ; fince we 
find it foon after divided into two provinces, the one called 
Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingitana, from the city Tingis, 
and the other Mauritania C^efarienfis, from Csefar, a fur- 
name Claudius had in common with the other Roman em- 
perors. That prince appointed two Roman knights to pre- 
fide over thefe provinces. Soon after, the Romans routed 
a body of Gsetulians that infefted fome parts of Numidia, 
and by that adlion reltored rranquility to all their African 
dominions. 

z Tacit. Ann. lib. ii.iii. iv. 

that remained there. The fame Taefarinas to raife the fiege of 
hiflorian alfo informs us, that, Tbubufcnm, which he aban- 
before the general action here doneS at the Roman generara 
laaentioned, Dolabella forced approach (2). 

(i) Tacitr Ann. lib. iv, cap. a4. 
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C H A P. LXXV. 

The Hijiory of the Gatulians. 

A S the limits of Gsetulia have not been fettled, cither 
by Ptolem)^, or any of the other ancient geographers, 
it is impoflible for us to define them. From feveral authors 
it mjty, ho\vever, be inferred, that they were not always 
the fame. In Pliny’s time the Gsetulians pofTelTed a conli- 
derable part, at Icaff, of Tingitania ; the Maui ufii having 
been fo extremely weakened by long and bloody wars, that 
^they could not oppofe them. Feftus Avienus fixctl their 
eaftern boundary not far from the wellern confines of Mar- 
marica. However, nothing certain conterning the extent 
and fitiiation of their country can he drawn either from 
thofe authors or Strabo, who only intimates that the Gietii- 
bans were a large nation, taking up a confiderablc part of 
Libya Interior, and polTcffing fome territories in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Syrtes. liiny maintains, that Gx*tulia 
was terminated on tlie fouth by the river Nigris, or, as 
Ptolemy calls it, Nigir, which, according to him, feparated 
it from Fthiopia : but notwithffanding the indefinite terms 
in which the ancients have laid down this region, by com- 
paring their feveral accounts and defcrlptions, we fliall 
find the northern limits thereof contiguous to, and frequently 
coinciding with, the fouthern parts of Numidia and the 
Mauritnnix ; and, by confulting the bell obfervations of 
the moderns, conclude, that it could not have reached to 
any great difiance in the Sahara. Dr. Shaw, in one place, 
infinuates, that the proper Gaetulia did not extend farther 
to the eufl than the meridian of Siga, provided Tackum- 
breet be th‘e ancient Siga, as he imagines ; fince he affirms, 
that the Melapogaetuli and Garamantes occupied the trarSt 
behind Numidia, Africa Propria, and the Regio Syrtica, 
froni that meridian to Cyrenaica : whereas in another place 
be fixes fome Gsetulian tribes in the remotefl: part of the 
difiri^ of Zaab, and meridian of Confiantina, above fix de- 
grees more to the eafiward than Siga. Whether or no ei- 
. thcf of ihtfe feemingly jarring accounts be true, or which 
of them is fo, we fhall not take upon us to determine ; but 
pply obferve, that Gu^ulaJ or Gezula, a province of the 
kingdom of Morocco, at the foot of Mount Atlas, has pre- 
ferved fome traces of the ancient Gaetulia. Could we lay 
«ny great ftrefs upon an affinity of names, this province was 
-fk principal part of Gsstulia 5 in which cafe Dr. Shaw’s firfl 
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riotlon would have probability on its fide : but as the con- 
current tcfiimony of the ancients favours the latter, we 
Icnow not what to fay. However, the afcertainiiig the 
bounds of this rude and barbarous region is not a matter of 
fuch importance as to deferve any great regard. We fhall 
therefore IcaVc our geographical readers to choofe which of 
thefe notions they plcafe, or to rejeeff them both, if they 
think proper 

As the G-Jctuliana, before the time of Jugurtha, led their TVorv/, 
flocks from pafture to pallure, living generally in tents with- 
out any fixed habitation, our readers will notexpe£i to find 
many townis in this country. Pbilollratus fays, the Gactu- 
lians inhabited the interior part of Mount Abinna or Abyla, 
and confequently, by intermixing them with the Maurufii, 
allows fome of them to have dwelt in towns. Piiny alfo 
intimates, that the Gietulians in his time pofTefied great 
part of Mafliefylia ; and Apuleius afligns them fome dlf- 
tricls at leaf! of Numidia Propria ; but Pliny and Ptolemy 
render it indifputable, when they mention the cities of Au- 
tohila and Talubath, as appertaining to the Gsetulians. 

The principal tribes of Proper Gjetulia were the Baniurse, 

^3arne, and Autololcs. It is probable that the Baniurse 
bordered upon Tingitania, as the Darrse did upon the E- 
tliiopians called Perorfi and the Pharufii. The Autololes 
feem to have been much the mofi: powerful, and to have 
fpread themfclvcs over that part of Tingitania bordering on 
the coall of the Atlantic ocean. Their capital city, Auto- 
lala, from which they derived their name, we know no- 
thing farther of, than that it flood betwixt the Subus and 
the Salathus, the only two rivers of note except the Gir 
and the Nigir, that w atered Gartulia. Nothing of Talubath 
has been tranfinilted down to us by the ancients, but the 
bare name. As the Sahara rofe near the fouthern foot of 
Mount Atlas, this country was undoubtedly, for 
pait, Tandy and deleft ; however jt was interfperfed with 
fruitful fpots. Mount Sagapola, the limit of “Gsetulia on 
the fide of the Melanogaetuli, and containing the fourcesof 
the Subus and Salathus above mentioned, feems to have 
been the only remarkable mountain in the region we are 
now deferibing. As for promontories, we meet with none 
meriting any attention ; though from Pliny it may be in- 
ferred, that the Promontorium Solis, and fome ports already 
mentioned, were in a territory afterwards annexed to the 


* Plin. lib. V. cap 1. Philoftrat. lib. V. Strabo, lib. xvih F«ftut 
Avien. Ptol. Geograph, lib. iv. Agathem. Geogr. lib. ii. cap. 5. 
Shaw ubi fupra, p. 13*, & 136, Leo African. part*ii* Marin, lib* 
hi. cap. 51. 
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Prb]p>er ^itniia. The only curiofity here, defervnig a place 
in hiftory, was the vaft quantity of the purplc-fifli produced 
in that part of the Atlantic ocean wafhing the Gxtulian 
finore, with which the rocks on this coaft were frequently 
covered. The Teladufii, Sorie, Dryitee, Elulii, Mazices, 
Kaemufii, and other obfeure nations, inhabiting either Nu- 
inidia or the confines of that country and Gxtulia, in the 
time of Ptolemy, deferve fo little regard, that our readers 
will fcarcc expert an enumeration of their names. 
fheanft- According to Jofephus and 8t. Jerom, Chavilah or Ha- 

^cJtuUam Cufti, was the father of the Gxtulians ; 

It u tans, we find them called Evilsei or Havilasi. As it is 

well known that Havilah or Chavilah, fettled in Arabia Fe- 
lix, and that from him his defeendents alTumed the name 
of Chaulotaei and Chaulafii, it cannot be doubted but that 
Gsetulia was firfl peopled from Arabia Felix. This fru^l 
likewife renders probable the authority of the ancients, Who 
affert, that the Gsctuliaiis intermixed themfelves with the 
Perfians, and that the Pharufii in particular were of Perfic 
extradViori. For Perfia and Arabia being a manner conti- 
guous regions, many Perfians probably joined fomc of the 
Arabian colonies pafiing into Africa, or at lead; followed 
Sefac and Hercules in their Libyan expeditions. 

*Their g9^ The firfl Gaetulians, according to the Punic hiflorinns, 
^rn/nent, were fome of the moft ancient inhabitants of Africa, ex- 
tremely rude and barbarous, without any form of govern- 
ment, laws, or manners. They lived upon the lltfli of 
wild beafts, eating upon the ground, after the niamicr of 
cattle. They roved about the country, lodging wherever 
the night furprifed them. Some of the Pharufii, or Phau- 
rufii, at firfl, if any credit may be given to Strabo, lived 
ih cavfes like the Troglodytes : but this flate of barbarity, 
^llufi: tells us, continued only till they were civilized by 
Hercules. It Is believed by fome gnod authors, that the 

Gxtulians, however rude and barbarous, at leaft near the 
Homan times, were under the diredlion of certain phyl- 
archs, or heads of Kabyles, as their poflerity are at this 
day. However, if they had any dated laws, we are now en- 
tirely ignorant of them. If they had any (S) cudoms like- 

(S) One cuftom, however, giers and Tunis at this day. 
we mud not pafs over here. The forn^cr author alfo infinu- 
Lucan feems to obferve,^ that ates, that many of the Gaetu- 
the G^tulians were mixedHvith lians were carried about the 
thetft cattle in their mapalia, as country with their Penates, in 
Hr. Shaw relates of the Bedo- carts or waggons, after the man- 
weens iu the kingdoms of Al- nerof the ancient Scythians(i). 
(i) Lucan, lib. iv. Shaw, ubi fup, p. aSS, 
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wife, difTerent from thofe of the NAimidlans and Maurita- 
ni:ms, the knowlege of them has not reached us.^ As all 
authors are entirely hlent as to any particulars relating to 
their religion, we muft fuppofe it to have been the fame 
with that of their neighbours, or with that of their proge- 
nitors the ancient Arabs, which will hereafter be briefly 
defcribeci relates, that many of the ancient Africans 

ercdlecl magnificent temples in honour of the Sun, wherein 
they preferved a perpetual fire; though other tribes adored 
another planet. Probably the Gjetulians wxre fome of the 
former, as being partly defeended from the Perfians, who 
profefled the Magian rcligatiti. Their language mufi: un- 
doubtedly have borne a near refcmblance to the ancient* 

Arabic, and the <nher Oriental tongues. This docs not only 
appear from what has been already advanced, but likewife 
from the Showiahau vocabulary publiihed by Dr. Shaw, 
moft, if not all, of wliofe words are eafily deducible from 
the Arabic, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. Our readers 
will not expecl to meet with any arts or erudition in fuch a 
country as Gx’tulia,fand therefore will not fuppofe that wc 
have any thing to ofler on that head 

With regard to the tranfadlions of this nation wc have not ^ brief ae- 
much to fay. Herodotus and Scylax take no notice of the countif 
Gjctulians ; an omiflion which renders it probable, that the Geetu* 
when thofe writers lived they were very obfeure. The firft 
authors that mentioned them were probably fom^ of thofe ygjfafian. 
old hifiorians from whom Livy extra^fled the materials for 
his work; fince he informs us, that a corps of that people 
ferved under Hannibal in the fecond Punic vi^ar. 'Phat ge- 
neral, having taken and rafed Acerrae, formed aelefign upon 
Cafilinum, and fent a body of Gaetulians, under the com- 
mand of their general Ifalca, to attack it. Ifalca foon in- 
vefled the town, when finding in every quarter a profound 
filencc, and not obferving a creature to appear, he imagined 
that the garrifon kept themfelves ftill within the town 
through fear; a circumftance which encouraged him to at- 
tempt forcing the gates. Biit he w^as repulfed by two Prac- 
ncftinc cohorts ; who, Tallying out, cut many of the Gte- 
tulians to pieces, and obliged the rcfl to retire, wdth great 
precipitation, to the Carthaginian army, which was ad- 
vancing to fupport them. Whether or no MafiniflTa, who 
greatly extended his conquefts in Africa, ever fubdued 
them, hiftory is filent ; but we are soured by Sallufl that his 
grandfon Jugurtha taught them to keep their ranks, and 

^ Strah. & Saliuft. ubi fupra. Newton's CJironol. of the Emp. of 
pgypt. Aldret. ubi Tup. cap. 31. p. 445, 1 . Leo African, ubi fupra. 

Shaw in Excerpt, p, 5a. 
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inftruflcd them in military difcipiine. However they ferved 
that prince more effe£lually by plundering the allies of the 
Komans^ than by their bravery in time of atSlion ; for the 
army he had raifed and difeiplined in Gaetulia was eaiily 
routed by Marius near Cirta. That part of Gactulia under 
the dominion of Juba revolted to Julius Caefar *, but when 
that with Numidia was reduced into a Roman province, wc 
cannot pofitively affirm ; cfpecially fince Auguftus bellowed 
a part of Gsetulia, probably this, with the Mauritania;, on 
the younger Juba, as an equivalent for Numidia, his fa- 
ther’s kingdom, which, fays^ Dio,, had been before converted 
into a province. Be that as it jpfy, it was ravaged by Sit- 
tius, as has been already obferved, wdien Juba had tlrawn 
all his forces out of it in order to join the Pompeians ; 
which might poffibly occafion the aforefaid revolt. About 
the year of Pvome 759, the Gaetulians rebelled againfl king 
Juba, mallacring all the Romans-fcttled in his dominions, 
and committing mod dreadful ravages in all the provinces 
fubjedl to him. Dio aferibes this defection to the lefciit- 
ment of the Gaetulians, who were extremely incenfed againli 
the Romans for impoling a prince upon them, and not per- 
mitting them to Uve under the Roman government. How^^ 
ever, Cornelius Cofius gave them fo complete a defeat, that 
they were obliged to fubmit upon the terms he tlioiight fit 
to preferibe. Phis was eftcemed at Rome as fueli a confi- 
derablc ej^loit, that be had triumphal honours decreed him, 
and was permitted to affiimc the cognomen Cietulicus. 
Notwitbftanding which difalter, this people fo recovered 
themfelves, that in the elder Pliny’s lime they had fettlc- 
mems in Numidia and Tingitania, as may be inferred from 
that author and Philollratus S 
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C H A P. LXXVI. 

^he Htjiory of the Melanogestuli or Nigritce, and 
Garamantes. 

7 hf Hiila TD T O L E M Y places the Melanogtetull, or Black Gsetu- 
ttczattttli.lr Jl between the mountains Sagapola and Ufargala, 

Kigriiatl in a diftriiSi fouth-eaft oT Gx'tulia Propria, to which it is con- 
tiguous, and north of the river Niger. They were a na- 

« Liv. lib. xxtii. cap. t 8. Salluft. ubi fup. Dio, Ub. qtliii* Tub init. 
Film & Pbiloftrat, ubi fup. 
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tion unfloubtccily different from the Gietulians, and confi- 
dercii in that view by Ptolemy, though Cellarius infinuates 
they were a tribe of that people. Iheir complexion not 
only evinces thisfacl:, hut likewife fliews that their proge- 
nitors were different from thofc of the Gactulians. Of courie, 
therefore, the Dane ought not, as Cellarius imagines, to 
be confulered as a clan of the Melanoga^tuli ; nor does the 
fituation of Leo^s Dara quadrate with fuch a fuppofition. 
Mount Ufargala is called by Leo, Guargala, and by Dr. 
Shaw, Huergla. 'fhe former of thofe authors informs us, 
that near the foot of this ridge of mountains there vA erc, in 
his time, fome caflles, a great number of villages, 
w'hofe inhabitants were very rich, being adjacent to the 
Agades, an opuK nt trading nation, and all of them per- 
fectly black. Ptolemy fays, that the Bagnula derives its 
Itreams fiom feme foiintains on Mount llfargala; but the 
lateft obfervations denionftrate this to be a miltake. 'J'he 
modern dillridf of Wad-reag in the province of Conftantina, 
containitrg a collc(fiion of twenty-five villages, ranged in a 
north eafl and fouth-well direction, correfponds with a part 
of the country of the Melanogietuli, according to Dr. Shaw. 
’Ma-jyre, the nearefl of thefe villages to Zaab, a territory 
anfwering to the fouth-eailern part of Gxiulia,!S ten leagues 
to the fouth of El-Fythe, the lalt village of Zaab. 'i'um- 
inarnah, the*next place of conftquence, lies iix leagues to the 
wcllward of Ma-jyre, and twelve to the iiorth-eall of Tug- 
gart, the capital of Wad-rcag, and the Tegort of Leo. 
I'uggiirt (lasids in a plain, without any river running by it; 
the inhabitants, as well as thofe of the other villages of 
Wad-reag, being fupplied with water by wells, dug a hun- 
dred, and fometimes two hundred fathom deep. 1 his me- 
thod they are obliged to have^recourfe to, their terrritory 
being almolt deftitute both of rivulets and fountains. 1 hey 
dig through different layers of fand and gravel, till they 
come to a kind of flone like Hate, which is known to lie 
immediately above the abyfs, called by them the fea below 
ground. 'Phis Itone is no fooner broken through, than a flux 
of water afeends fo fuddenly, and in fuch abundance, that 
the perfon letdown to perform the operation has fometimes 
been overtaken and fuifocated, though drawn up with the 
greatefl expedition. The country likewife of the Beni Mez- 
fituated thirty-five leagues to the fouth of the moun- 
tains of the Ammcr, fuppofed to be a part of the Moiis 
Phruraefus of Ptolemy, the large village of En-goufah. thirty 
leagues to the fouth-weft by weft of Tuggurt, and the po- 
pulous city ofWurglab, with their dependencies, even to 
the banks of the Niger, our learned traveller fuppofes to have 
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been included m Menalogetulia* As Ptolemy places the 
Melanogsetuli next to the Pharufii, in a fouthein diredlion, 
fixing his Nigritian Ethiopians in a traft lying to the north 
of the Niger; and as Mela, Pliny, and Strabo give the Ni- 
gritacexaftly the fame (ituation with regard to the Pharufii 
and the Niger, but are quite filent as to the Menalogictiili ; 
we cannot help thinking the Melanogaituli and Nigrita; one 
and the fame people. If this fuppofition be admitted, it 
will appear extremely probable, that their territories ex- 
tended to the Niger, and that they had fome remarkable 
places in thofe parts; fince, according to Ptolemy, many 
towns flood not far from that rivrlJr, of which the principal 
were Peffide, Saluce, Nigira, Thige, Cuphe, Thamondi- 
cana, and Vellegia. The moft celebrated rivers of this 
country were the Gir and the Niger. The Gir, or as it is 
now called in our bell maps, Ghir, had its fountains on 
Mount Phrurnefus, or, according to Dr. Shaw, the mouii*- 
tains of the Ammer. It took its courfe through part of the 
Sahara, in a fouth-eafl dircClion, feme degrees to the fouth- 
ward of the tropic of Cancer. The ingenious traveller jidl 
mentioned believes the modern Wed Adge-dee to be the 
Gir of Ptolemy, Agathemerus, and Claudian : but thti' 
principal river of Nigritia, and one of the mofi: famous in 
the world, is called by Ptolemy the Niger, by the Nigririans 
"Wed, or Huid Nijar, i. e. The Black River, •and by the 
Europeans the Niger. This river, according to the bell 
modern geographers, has its fource near a ridge of moun- 
tains in the kingdom of Gorhan, not far from the confines 
of Abaffia, or Upper Ethiopia. It croflcs the whole region 
of Nigritia in a we flern dire^lion, and, after being fvA clled 
by the accelfion of feveral rivers in its courfe, at Jafl dif- 
charges itfelf into the Athq^tic ocean. The negroes like- 
wife call it the river of Senegal, and the Arabs the Nile of 
the Nigritians ; this lafl nation confidering it as a branch of 
the Nile, or rather the Nile and the Niger as two branches 
of the fame river. According to Pliny and Leo, it over- 
fioM's the adjacent terriories in the fame manner as the Nile; 
M'hich, if true, may be another reafon for the Arabic ap- 
pellation. If any credit is given to Leo and the African 
hiftorians, Sabtecha, the fon of Cufh, firfl peopled the Sa- 
hara betwixt the mountains of Atlas and Nigritia, and there- 
fore probably Nigritia itfelf, or at lead part of it. From the 
fame author it appears,‘that the various Nigritian dialetSis 
bear an affinity to the Chaldee, Arabic, and Egyptian 
tongues ; to which we may add, and confequently to the 
Ethiopic, which does not differ widely from them. The 
Carthaginians had undoubtedly fome kndwlege of the Ni- 
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fince it appears probable from Frontinus (T), that 
one part of their armies confifted of Nigritian troops. I he 
Nigrirre ufed fcythed chariots in their wars, and were armed 
after the manner of the weflern Ethiopians, with bows and 
arrows, as we learn from Strabo. According to the fame 
author the Pharufii, and therefore, probably, the Nigrit«, 
travelled in caravans through the defcits to Cirta, and kept 
open a comnuinication with the Maurufii. On thefe oc- 
cations they carried bottles filled with water, tied to their 
horfes bellies, leii. they (hould perifh of thirfl in the vaft 
deferts they were obliged to traverfe. From hence it is un- 
deniably clear, that thefe PharuGan and Nigritian merchants 
lived at a. great clifiance from Cirta, and thofe places of 
Mauritania to which they reforted ; as alfo that the Ne- 
groes or lilacks held an early correfpondence with the an- 
cient Mauritanians, Numidians, and Carthaginians 

The Garamantes wxre fituated to the S. E. of Gactulia, T'heCara^ 
and E. of the Nigritae. Ihe limits of their country we 
cannot take upon us to afeertain \ though, from what the 
ancients have delivered in general concerning it, we may 
prefume that it extended to the borders of the Proper Ethio- 
pia : that it coufi filed of many large territories, may like- 
wife be inferred from Herodotus, Virgil, Feftus Avienus, 
and others. However, it was not of any very coiifiderablc 
breadth, according to Strabo. Dr. Shaw believes, that part 
of the ancient Garamantes fpread therafelves over that tracb 
comprehending the diilritSls of Gad-clemz, Fezzan, and 
fome of the more diflant cities and villages of the kingdom 
of Tripoli. Be that as it may, this region abounded with 
wild beads ; and its moft ancient inhabitants were fofavage, 
that they fled at the fight of a perfon belonging to any other 
nation. They were at the fame time entirely defiiitute of 

Ptol. lib. jv. cap. 6. Cellar. Geogr. Antiq. lib.iv. cap. S. Tea. i. 
p. 943, ed. Lipf. 1732. Strab. lib. ii. &ljb/ xvii. Pompon. Meh lib. 
i. cap. 4. Pliii. lib. V. cap. 4. & cap. 8. S. Jul. Frontin. Strat. lib. i. 
cap. II. trx. iS. I. Leo African. & Marm. palT. Shaw, p. 58, 87, 136, 

Sc alib. 

(T) From the paflage of above five hundred years before 
Frontinus here referred ro, it Is the birth of Chrift. This will 
evident that the Carthaginians enable us to account for a flrangc 
h.T(l ]VIelanoga?tulian or Nigri- phajnomenon in antiquity , i. e* 
tian troops in their fervice be- fevefal antique coins with a 
fore the time of Gelcn, and Negro’s or Nigritian^s head 
cnnfequenr!v that tiuy had upon them, 
knowlege of the Blawki 
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arms, and had not the courage to defend themfelves, if at-** 
tacked ; from which circumftances it is apparent, that at 
firft they indullrioufly avoided all kinds of corrcfpondence 
•with other nations, flowever, in proccfs of time they built 
towns, or rather daOikras, the principal of which were Ga- 
ramii, the metropolis, near Mount Girgiris,‘'and the foiircc 
of the Cinyphus, Debris, and Matclgse. They likewife, 
when they became a little more civilized, alTociated with 
the Marmarida;, a neighbouring people*, and carried .on a 
trade with the Carthaginians, Arabs, Perfians, and Ethio- 
pians. This could fcarce be avoided, if one branch of the 
Carthaginian commerce extended to thofe remote countries 
by means of caravans, palhng to Canlvage from tliencc 
through the fandy deferts of the (iaramanies. Though fe- 
veral arguments might be offered in fupport of this opinion, 
we fhall content ourfclves with obfervmg, as a ftroiig pre- 
fumption of its truth, that according to ievcrul authors, the 
Garamantes, Perhans, and Ethiopians, fnpplicd the Cartha- 
ginians with vail numbers of gems, which v/ere extremely 
valuable, Notwithftanding the cowardice of the moll an- 
cient Garamantes mentioned by Herodotus, yet in after- 
ages their pofterity feem to have been of a different difpo- 
fition, as may be colle^lcd from Pliny, Tacitus, and Fcllus 
Avienus. iSome of them roved about the deferts of Libya 
in the fume manner as their fucccflbrs the modern Bc- 
doweens do at this day ; others inhabited the daff- 

kras feattered up and down thefe parched and bdrreii plains. 
The former lived very frugally in their mapalia, and fup- 
ported themfclves by hunting, which fometimes they con- 
tinued purfuing to the w Inter- folllicc ; the wild beafts be- 
ing refrefhed by the copious rains which fell at that time, 
affording them excellent divciTion : and according to Hero- 
dotus, they hunted the Troglodytes themfclves in vehicles, 
drawn by two pair of horl'cs, made for that purpofe. Ni- 
gritia, and the country of the Garamantes feem, for the 
jnoft part, to have been peopled at firft from Egypt and 
Ethiopia, and conlequently the inhabitants appear to have 
been the defccnclent$ of Mifralm and Cufli, though we 
doubt not but feme colonies of Arabs likewife fettled here. 
Some of the moft peife^^f Egyptian mummies now remain- 
ing incline us to think, that the features of the ancient E* 
gyptians much refcmbled thole of tlie prefent Negroes; 
which is a proof that tlfe latter muft have been oiiginally 
nearly related to the former. The language, or languages, 
therefore, fpoken in thefe regions, boie a great aflinity at 
firft to the Egyptian, Arabicj and Etbiopic ; and may at 
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this time probably be corrupted dialeds of tliefe tonguea. 
We have no farther particulars of moment with regard to 
the religion of the Garamantes, than that they, in common 
with the Arabs, Indians, and Ethiopians, worfliipped Jupi- 
ter Ammon, reprefenting him, for the mpft parr, with a 
ram’s head, or at lead wdth ram's horns, and had a cele- 
brated temple facred to him. Pliny mentions a furprifing 
fountain near Debris, whofe waters, from noon to mid- 
night grew extremely warm, but from that time to the fun's 
next approach to the meridian were fo cold as to be con- 
gealed. Matrimony did not prevail amongft the Garaman- 
tes, the men making ufe of the women promifeuoufly as 
they met with them. In the early times they were govern- 
ed by heads of tribes, or phylarchs, as the Gactulians, and 
Arabs, but afterwards monarchy feems to have taken place 
amongft them, as we learn from Tacitus. Pliny mentions 
a king of the Garamantes, who was brought back from 
exile by two hundred dogs, that repelled the efforts of all 
who oppofed them. Though Ptolemy afferts they were a 
large and powerful nation, extending themfelv'es from 
Mount Ufargala to the lake or morafs Nuba, yet we fcarcc 
meet with any of their affiirs recorded in hiftory. Mafmiffi 
took refuge amongft them, after he had been driven out of 
bis dominions by Syphax. As the roads to their country 
from Mauritania were rendered impracticable by robbers, 
the Romans knew little of them till after the expiration of 
the republic. Lucius Gornelius Baiba entirely fubdued 
them, for which fervice he had a triumph granted him by 
Auguftus. However, they afterwards found means to fhake 
off the Roman yoke, as we are informed by Florus, that 
fome years after CoH'us detached Curinius with a body of 
troops againft them, and the Marmaridaj ; and Tacitus ob- 
ferves, that the king of the Garamantes joined Taefarinas, 
in the reign of Tiberius, againft the Romans. Alter the 
laft tlefeat and death of Taefarinas, they fent ambalTadors 
to Rome, to afiuage the refentment of Tiberius; which we 
fuppofe was done by an entire fubmiffion to him, fincc it 
appears probable, that the Roman empire extended on that 
bde almoft, if not entirely, to the northern bank of the 
Niger 

As for the Nuba:, Perorfi, Tarualtx, Mimaci, Aftacufi, 
Aroncas, Dermones, Matiies, Gongaisc, Nabathrse, and 
many other obfeure nations inhaMting that part of Libya 

^ « Herodot. Jib. iv. M<‘1. Ub. i. cap. 8. Tacit. Ann.il lib. ii. iii. 
J'-’* Strab. lib. xvii* Tlin l»b. xxxviii. cap. 7. & Dalerhamp. in 
He. Ptol. ubi j.i : Leo African. Si Marm. ubi fjpra, Saaw, 
wbi fupra, p, 135. 
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Interior c^U^4 % theanpents the Weflern Ethiopia, and 
extending from the Niger to the Line, we are entirely igno- 
rant; of them, except their names, which are the only vef- 
tiges to be met with concerning them in the ancient geo- 
graphers. .However, it wall be proper to obferve, that the 
Taft tra£t occupied by them comprehended the Upper or 
Proper Guinea, together with the kingdoms of Gago, Gu- 
ber, Bito, Temian, Ouangara, Dauma, Biafara, Mujac, 
Medra, and fomc diftii<f.ls of that of Gorhan. Hence it 
appears, that the ancient Nigritia was but a part of, the mo- 
dern Negrohnd ; and that in early times the NigritXy or 
Negroes, went by the general name of Ethiopians. As we 
find likewife the promontory Soloes, or Soloentia, fituated 
in the country we are now mentioning, and feveral places 
to the fouth of it, taken notice of by Hanno in his Peri- 
plus, we may hence conclude, that the Carthaginians had 
a knowlegc of the Blacks feme hundred years before the 
deftruQion of their ftate by the Romans : that the Greeks 
alfo were not ignorant of them in the age of Scylax, may 
be inferred from that author ; but as both he and Hanno 
filled their journals with fables, fcarce any thing probable 
relating to them can be drawn from thence. Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus have given us faint deferiptions of the 
•cuftoms and difpoGtions of fome few of their tribes. Pliny 
and Ptolemy were ill informed with regard to all particu- 
lars of moment concerning the weftern Ethiopians ; and 
Strabo only intimates, that as fc^ircc any intercourfe had 
ever been kept up between them and the Roman empire, 
■the accounts publiflied of them in his age were little better 
than mere fifiions. 


CHAP. LXXVII. 

‘J7/^ niflary of the Libyans and Greeks inhabit^ 
ing the LraSl between the Borders of Egypt 
and the River '■Triton^ comprehending Marma-- 
rica, Cyrenaicay and the Regio Syrtica. 

SECT. I. 

The Hijiory of 'the Libyans of Marmarica. 

^hi Ltbj- ^^ARM ARICA, according to Scylax, Pliny, and 
®/ JLtX' Agatliemefus, with whom Strabo and Ptolemy agree 
^ regard to the molt important objeds, was bounded on 
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the eaft and weft by Egypt and Cyrenaica; on the fouth by 
the Sahara, or deferts of Libya Interior ; and on the north 
by the Mediterranean. After pafling the Glaucum Pro- 
montorium, cape Deris, the port Leucafpis, and other in- 
confiderable promontories and harbours, curforily noticed 
by the ancient geographers, we come to Paraetohium, called 
Ammonia by Strabo, a city of confiderable note. Fiorus 
ftyles this city and Pelufiurn the two horns of Egypt ; from 
vdience it appears, that he confidered Marmarica as part of 
Parietonium as a fortrefs of great ftrength. At 
fomc diilance from Parxtonium, towards the frontiers of 
Cyrenaica, flood Apis, a town fo denominated from the 
Egyptian <ieity of that name. Trifarchis, Zagylis, and 
other places on the fca- coafts, enumerated by Ptolemy, are 
fo obfeure that they merit no attention. "Jlie principal Li- 
byan nations inhabiting this region were the Adyrmacliidje 
and Ammonii : as for the Zygritae, feated near the Greater 
Carabathmus, and the Buzes, lying more to the fouth, they 
are feldom mentioned by the ancients. However, it may 
not be improper to obferve, that the chief towns of the 
former were Azicis, Tuccicora, and 'fachorfa j and the ca- 
pital of the latter Tanutbis. Pliny fpeaks of the Mareotae 
as a people feated near ,the Adyrmachidae. Some authors 
feem to make the Marmaridse a nation inhabiting a parti- 
cular territory contiguous to the Greater Catabathmus ; but 
we are inclined to believe, that Marmaiidje was a name 
common to all the I^ibyans of Marmarica. If fo, all thefe 
Libyans drank chiefly beer brewed at Alexandria ; though 
fometimes they ufed Libyan wine. The Adyrmachidae, ac- 
cording to Silius, fought with an enfis falcatus, or feyme- 
tar 5 and, if Scylax may be credited, were feated not far 
from the Canopic mouth of the Nile. It was cuftomary 
for their wives to wear a chain of brafs on each leg ; to take 
great pains in drefllng their hair ; and if they happened to 
find a loufe, to kill it with their teeth by way of retaliation. 
Tlieir virgins, before marriage, w'cre brought into the king’s 
prcfcncc, in order that if any of them particularly pleafecj 
him, he might cohabit with her. Wc learn nothing farther 
concerning them, except that they wore the Libyan habit, 
from whence probably they derived their name, Addcr7nuch 
in Arabic denoting a particular kind of garment, and agreed 
almoft in all points with the Egyptians. The Ammonii, fo 
called from Jupiter Ammon, or Anjmun, their chief deity, 
lay nearer Cyrenaica, and about ten days journey from 
Thebes in the Upper Egypt. Ptolemy mentions a place 
named Alexander’s Camp, and the city of Ammon, as ap- 
pertaining to this nation. Arrian, on the other hand, 
VoL.XVI. N not 
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not allow Ammon to have been a city; but Tays, that it vva,? 
only the fpot of j^round on which the temple of Ammon 
was ere 61 :ed. It leems probable from Heredotns, that if.e 
Ammonii were a pretty populoUvS nation, bad a king of their 
own, and waged war againit their neighbours ; durngb pro t 
of their territories could be confiderrd only as a barren fandy 
defert. Pliny makes the temple of Ammon fi ficeii days 
■journey from Memphis, and mentions the Ammoniac nome 
of P-gypt- Diodorus Siculus relates, that though the aforc- 
faid temple was I'urroundcd by a fandy defert, yet its pro- 
per diilridf abounded with trees bearing great plenty of 
fruit, and was ornamented with fountains. It had alfo fc- 
veral (Ireets or villages in the neighbourhood of the ter.iplc, 
a callle fortihed with a triple wall, and Jiear it a holy foun- 
tain, called the Fountain of the Sun, becaufe the qualities 
of*tfie water varied wonderfully every twenty-four hours. 
Pedonia, Pnigeus, Climax, and other incotifiderablc Medi- 
tv rrancan towns, deferve not the Icati attention ; nor are 
the fmall iflands on the coaR, l^nlonia, IMiocufx, Arhicfi- 
pafra, i^hionis or ^'Ivionia, of fuibcient importance to me- 
rit a defeription. We learn fiorn Mcrodotus, that Cam- 
byfes, having advanced to Thebes in liis way to Ethiopia; 
detached from thence a body of fifty rhoufand men, to lay 
wade the country of the Ammonii, and burn the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon : but after feverai days march over the de- 
ferts, a ftrong and impetuous wind beginning to blow from 
the fouth, raifed the fands to fiich a degree, and occa Honed 
fuch a torrent to flow in upon them, that the whole army 
was overwhelmed, and peridicd. Alexander the Great, 
near two hundred years after, met with better fuceefis in his 
jourtiey to that temple. Authors are not entirely agreed 
whether the Marmaridse are to be looked upon as Libyans 
or Egyptians ; but the greateft part rank them amongfl the 
former. Father C.ilmet, in particular, thinks, that Mar- 
marica was firfl peopled by the defeendents of Lehabim, tbc 
fan of Mifraini, mentioned by Moles. Herodotus affures 
us, that there was a great affinity betwixt them and the 
Egyptians, in the mofl important points. Though, in com- 
pliance with the general opinion, we Inivc, therefore, in this 
place detached Marmarica from Egypt, yet, as from very 
' remote antiquity it was rubje£t: to the kings of Egypt, for 

an account of the tranfacliotis which here occured, we mufl 
beg leave to refer our readers to the hi dory of that country, 
as well as thofe of the Perfians, Maceifonians, and Romans, 
who fucccfiivcly fubdued this kingdom L 

, f Ketod. lib, iv. Scylax Caryand. in Peripl. Pulyb. in Excerpt. 115* 
Hiod Sic, iib. iii. Strab. Ub. xvii. fab lin. 
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^YPtENAlCA was bounded on tlie ead by Marmnrica, Limits cf 
on the wed by the llegio Syrtica, on the north l)v the 
Mctiiterrancan, and on the foutb by the a!iara. In the geo- 
graphy of Cyrcnaicaj, we hiul none of the ain ients ineonrif- 
tent with then.ielves but .^trabo. who, annoft in the fame 
page, aflerts it to have exteinh. d as f. as h?arypt, and mifn- 
taiiis that Mannarica lay between t!rve two regions. The 
maritime towns Darnis, Cheriis, ^’hycu.s, aTui /iptungis, 

'W'.re of no great repute, a/ui therclorc vve li all p. fs wvcf 
them ; as like wife the promonrorics P'lvrus iiul Zeph v rieni, 
the ports Parietonius, and Nroidathmns, with verai otlier 
places of Icfs note. The principal tow!u> in this traT ere 
Cyrenc the metropolis, Arfiiioeiu' reuclfna, Berenice, Pto- 
leniais or Barce,and Apollonia, from whence ihe greatellpait 
of it was named Pentapolis. Adrianc or ILuiiianopolis,fo de- 
nominated from the emperor Adrian, could not vie witii the 
others in point of antiquity, though it was no conteinptible 
]fiace. The cafUe Diacherfjs, 'I'owerof ] IcrculeSj port Diar- 
rlutra, promontory Borcum, near the Greater Syi tis, merit 
little attention; nor is any tiling farther necefTary to be faid 
of Automala, or Automalax,tlian that it was a foitrcfs of con- 
fiderable Itrcnglh upon the frontiers of the Kegio Syrtica s. 

The city of Cyreiie, now called Cairoan, or Corcnc, hood CitvofCy 
at fome diltance from the fca, upon a fpot of ground re- 
fcmbling the figure of a table, according to Strabo. It was 
large and populous, abounding with all the elegancies, as 
well as necelTiirics of life. Its territory produced great num-* 
bers of excellent horfes ; a circumllaiice w^hich probably in- 
duced the Cyreneans, whether Libyans or Greeks, to apply 
themfelves to the ftudy and practice of every thing relative 
to thofe animals, Berenice, Teuchira, Ptolemais, Apol- 
lonia, and Adriane, flood along the coafl of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and their inhabitants carrried on a confiderable 
trade. Gyrene derived its name from the fountain Gyre, 
near which it was fituated. W^e fhall not dw'cll upon the 
religion, language, and cufloms, of the proper Gyreneans ; 
whatever has been faid of their Greek anccllors, on each 
of thefe heads, is equally applicable to them 

R Herodot. Scylax. Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fupra. Jofeph. de Bell. 

Jud. iib. vj. cap. ^8 p. 996. Ammian. Marcellin. iib. xxik cap* 

40* Suid. Steph. Byz.mt. Aucl. Fab. Auguft. &c. ^ Strabo, 

ubi fupra. Find, in Od, ad Arcefilaum Cyren. Herodot, Jib. iv. 

Xenoph. Cyropa'd. lib. vi. Paufan. Jib. vi. p. 3 ^^* ^ ^1^^* 
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The Hijlory of Cyrenaica. 

Though a great part of Cyrenaica and the Regio Syriica 
was a perfect defert, yet there were fome fruitful plains in 
both thofe countries. The inhabtiants were fubjed to fe- 
vers, which fome have attributed to the infalubrity of the 
air. Except the Lathon, we find no confiderable river 
of Cyrenaica taken notice of by the ancients, and fome of 
them have even placed this in Mauritania. The Montes 
Velpi and Anagombri are the only mountains that feem to 
claim any relation to the country we are now noticing ; and 
the Paulus Paliuri is the only fovintain or lake. Some au- 
thors have.placcd the gardens of the Hefperides here, but 
others in Mauritania. Some parts of Cy renaica and the Re- 
gie Syrtica were famo^ts for the produdion of the filphium^ 
a plant or fhrub greatly celebrated by the ancients. The 
Libyans looked upon the ilalk, juice, leaves, fruit, and every 
thing belonging to this plant as very precious ; confequcntly 
efteemed it'infinitcly above all other vegetable produ£lions. 
Strabo intimates, that the Libpn Barbarians had dedroyed 
almofl all the roots of thefilphium intheii cxcurfions before 
his time. Pliny fays it was fo fcarce in his age, that a ftalk of 
it was prefented to Nero as a fingular curiofity y and yet, that 
the lafer, a gum proceeding from the filphium, or laferpi- 
tium, as we find it fonictimes called, was not difficult to 
be met with in the reign of Severus, may be inferred fioni 
Galen. Ariflotlc, Ariftophanes''s fcholiaft, 'I'zetzes, He- 
fyehius, and Suidas, infmuate the figure of the filphium to 
have been flruck on the Cyrenean coins v a circumftunce 
which is confirmed by many of them, that are flill to be 
found in the cabinets of the virtuofi. 'Jlie Carthaginmns 
carried great quantities of the lafer and filphium from Cha- 
rax, a city near the confines of Cyrenaica, into their domi- 
nions, in exchange for which they fuppUed the Cyreans with 
Tfhis vegetable the Cyreneans offered to their firft 
king Battus, whom they deified, looking upon it as the nioft 
valuable produdlion of their country j for which rcafon we 
find it on the reverfes of feveral of that prince’s coins. 
That Cyrenaica like wife abounded with a rich and uncom- 
mon oil, we are informed by Theophraftus. Athenaeus re- 
lates, that the rofes, violets, and all other llowcis growing 
in this country, except faffron, were famous^ for the fra- 
grant odours they emitted ; and that, in the time of Bere- 
nice, a moll valuable ointment was made of the Cyrenean 
rofes. As for the filphium, great quantities of it were im- 
ported into Greece, and many other countries. The an- 
cients prepared it various ways, as well for food as phyfic, 
which appears from 4thciixus and Hippocrates h 
» Herodot* Scylax, Strabo, Plin. Ptol. ubi fupra. 
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Tlie piinclpal nations of tbistra£f, or at leafl contiguous Principal 
to it, were the Barca^i, thcPfylli, and the Nafamones ; the nations of 
Afbyftx, and Macatutx, being too obfCure to merit any at- 
tention. Barcc or Barca, the capital of the Barexi, wc 
find mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, Scylax, and Ptolemy ; 
the two former fay it occupied the fame fpot that Ptolemals 
afterw\ards did, but the two latter are of a diiferent opinion. 

It feems to have flood to the weft of Cyrcnc, and had a port 
near the Greater Syrtis. As Ptolemais was a maritime city, 
it is moft probable that it ftood by the port of the Barcjci, 
and not where Barce did ; efpeciaily, as that capital was a 
hundred ftadia from the fea, according to Scylax. Herodo- 
tus aflirms Barca to have been built by the brothers of Ar- 
cefdaus III. king of Cyrene, more than a generation before 
the beginning of Cyrus’s reign : but we are rather inclined 
to think, that it was of Phoenician, if not Egyptian, or Li- 
byan extracilion \ for Barca was a Phoenician name, well 
kiiowni in thefc parts of Africa, as appears from Silius Ita- 
licus, and others. Servius intimates, that its citizens came 
originally from Carthage, which would induce one to be- 
lieve tliat Barca, Dido’s brother, who attended licr into 
Africa, with fome of his countrymen, fettled here. Jt is 
evident from Virgil and Silius, that the Barcsei fpread them- 
fclves over feverai confiderable parts of Libya ; and accord- 
ing to Servius, their metropolis made the greateft figure of 
any city in this region, except Cyrene. St. Jerom con- 
firms the laft authorities, when he afferts this town was 
fituatcd in a defert ; and that its inhabitants, or at lead 
their defeendents, difperfed themfclves over feveral diflridls 
lying as far to the weftward as Mauritania, and the eaft- 
ward as India. The Barexi learned, (fiiys Stephanus,) the 
art of managing horfes from Neptune, and of driving cha- 
tiots from Minerva. They agreed, in moft particulars, with 
the other Libyan nomades already mentioned. The mo- 
dern kingdom and defert of Barca, extending from Egypt 
to the confines of the kingdom of Tripoli, correfpond with 
the ancient IVIarmarica and Cyrenaica ; though they un- 
doubtedly received their name from the Barcaei. This may 
be coiifidcrcd as an additional proof of the rank this people 
formerly held among the various nations of Libp K 

The Pfylli and Nafamones, according to Pliny, Silius, 
and Lucan, muft have been feated near the Greater Syrtis ; 
or behind the Regio Syrtica and^Cyrenaica, if we adopt 
Strabo’s opinion. The Pfylli, as Plerodotus informs us, 
feaving once had all their refervoirs of water dried up by the 

Herodot. Scylax, Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fupra. 
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fouth wind, advanced into the Sahara, in order to make 
war upon that wind ; hut it blowing with extreme violence, 
they wej'e overwhelmed w’ith torrents of fand, and all per idl- 
ed. After this tragical event, their neighbours the Na- 
famones annexed the territories they pofleifed to their own 
dominions. Herodotus reprefents the Nafamones as a pow- 
erful nation in his time, and remarkable for fome firigular 
cufloms then prevalent amongft them. Daring the fum- 
mcr-feafon, they left their cattle on thecoaft, and difperfed 
themfelves over the plains of -/f'igila, in order to gather the 
fruit of the palm-trees, with which that place abounded. 
Here likewife they found an immenfc quantity of gralhop- 
pers, which, having dried in the fun, they pulverized, and 
infuled into milk The liquor compofed of tlufe two in- 
gredients was highly eftcemtd by them, ab a moil plcalant 
beverage. They had many wives, whlLli tlu'y idcd in pub- 
lic, like the Maifagcta", after having erected afbill'iora 
mark. The bride, amongit them, lay the firlt night with 
all the male guelts invited to the wcilding ; and received 
from each of them the next morning a piefent, which he 
bad brought with him for that purpofe. When they took 
an oath, they laid their hands on the fepulchrcs of thofc 
who had been generally cfleemeil the moil jnll and excel- 
lent perfons amongft them. At their divinations, they went 
to the tombs of their anceftors, where, after certain prayeis, 
they fell ailcep, and grounded their predictions upon the 
dreams that then occurred to them. In pledging their 
faith to each other, they mutually prefciUcd a cup oi liquor, 
and, if none was at h.nid, the parties took up Ionic dull 
from the ground, which they put into tlieir mouths. Ac- 
cording to fome authors it appears, that the Nafamones 
were looked upon by the ancients as little better than a nu- 
merous gang of banditti; as they made frequent iiicurnuns 
upon . tlje territories of their neighbours, which they plun- 
dered and ravaged in a barbarous manner. We learn from 
Philoftratus, that a people of the fame name inhabited part 
of Ethiopia. The Libyan nations here mentioned poll'efi'ed 
the countries they inhabited long before the Greeks built 
Cyrene h 

Battus the Tberaean, according to Herodotus, with a co- 
^rTnJea //// Countrymen, fettled nrft in Piataea, an ifland on 

fuhje^ to the coaft of Libya. From thence they removed to that part 
the Ro- of the continent oppofAe to this ifland, and took pofteftioii 
mans- of a delightful province, furrpunded with agreeable hills, 

1 Heroclot. Strabo, Plin. Ptol. ubi fiipra. Lucan, lib. ix. v. 439* 
^feq. $ii, Itah Jib. i. v. 40$, ^hilol|rat. lib. vi. cap. 12. 
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rmd watered by two rivers ranning on each fide, called Azi- 
riltus. After fix years rcfulcnce here, the Libyans coii- 
dudfed them to Irafa, a charuiing country to the welt uf 
Aziriltns. In this region, near a fountain facred to Apollo, 
they fi:vcd their habitations, and built Cyrenc, about the 
third year of the thirty-feventh Olympiad, according to 
Lufebiiis. Wc find nothing farther rcniaikable related of 
Battus L except that he was cured of a Hammering in hh 
fpceeh by the following accident: being one day wander- 
ing alone in a dciert place, he was lurprifed by a lion, 
which, unexpectedly rulhing upon him, Hruck him with 
fuch terror, that he raifed his voice in an extraordinary 
manner. This, according to fome authors, fo frightened 
the lion, that he imnietliatcly fled, ami at the fame time 
delivered Battus from the impediment he before laboured 
under. His fon Arccfilaiis 1. probably made no great 
iigiirc, fiiice hiftory is entirely filent as to any particulars of 
his reign. Battus II. fon to Arcefilaus, built the city of 
Zoa, and reigned forty years, and his fon Arcdilaus II. 
governed fixteen. Battus III. fon to Arcefilaus II. furnam* 
cti the Happy, being Hrcngthened by the accelhon of a 
•great number of Greeks, who came to live under hisgovern- 
njcnt, defeated Aprics king of Egypt, in a great battle, near 
the fountain of Theftis in Irafa. The vidlory was fo com- 
plete, that fcarce any of the Egyptian troops returned home; 
io tliat Adicran, a neighbouring Libyan prince, who had 
induced Aprics to attack JHttus, could not afterwards make 
head againlt the Cyrencans, nor give them any obftrutBion 
in the j)Oirjirion of thofe territories they had before wrefled 
from liim. Arcefilaus 111. the fon of Battus III. fucceeded 
him ; whofc brothers, on account of fome mifunderftand- 
iiig they had with him in the beginning of bis reign, retired 
out of his dominions, and as Herodotus allbrts, built Barca. 
Before that city was finiflied, they found means to excite 
Arctrdaiis’s Libyan fubjec^ls to a -revolt. However, he 
marched againll them with an army, and purfued them into 
the ealfern parts of I^ibya. But, having there affembled a 
numerous body of troops, they came to a refolution to give 
him battle, in which he w^as totally routed. Arcefilaus, 
a fliurt time after this difafler, wms dlfpatchcd by his bro- 
ther Aliarchus, who, in his turn, w'as put to death by that 
prince’s wife Erixo. Battus IV. Arcefilausks fon, furnamed 
the Lame, mounted the throne afjer his father’s death. In 
his reign Denionax, a Mantinean legillator, ardved at Gy- 
rene ; and, at the king’s defire, introdiiced fcveral altera- 
tions into the preceding form of government. Arcefilaus 
JV, fon to the former prince, endeavouring to reftore the 
N 4 Cyrenian 
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Cfrexliat^ conftitution to il^rformer (late, was driven by bta 
fubje^sto Sdmos i his mother Pheretima at the fame time 
efcaping to Salamis in the ifland of Cyprus. Euclthon* 
who then reigned there, made her many magnificent pie- 
fenta *• but found means to evade fending an army to rein- 
ftate her fon .in the poffeffion of his dominions. Arcefilaua 
afterwards retired to Barca, having married the daughter pf 
Alazar, king of the Barexi ; and was aflaffinated there, to- 
gether with bis father-in-law, as he was walking in the 
ynarket-place. In the mean time Pheretima eftablifiied her 
authority at Cyrene ; and, after her fon*s death, applied to 
Aryandes, the Perfian governor of Egypt, for affillance, to 
fevengc Arcefilaus’s death, who, flie pretended, was mur- 
dered for his attachment to the Medes. She had fome 
grounds for fuch an application, as her fon had put himfelf 
under the protedion of Cambyfes, and acknowleged himfelf 
tributary to him. Aryandes firft fent an herald to Barca, 
to inquire whether the Barexi had been guilty of the affaf- 
fination of Arcefilaus ; and, upon their acknowleging it, he 
fent a land-army, commanded by Amafis, and a lleet, under 
the conduct of i3adres, to take vengeance of the aflafiins. 
The Perfians foon invefted the city of Barca, and carried* 
on the fiege inefFedlually for the fpace of nine months. 
However, at length they gained pofleflion of it by treachery, 
Amafis, after the redu^ion of Barca, put the city into the 
hands of Pheretima 5 who caufed all the men concerned in 
the murder of Arcefilaus to be impaled round the walls, and 
affixed near them the breads of their wives, which flic or- 
dered to be cut off for that purpofe. The place, by her 
confent, the Pcrfian general gave up to his foldiers to be 
plundered ; though be fpared thofe perfons who had been 
avetfe to the aflalfinatioii of Arcefilaus, and permitted Phe- 
rctima to give Barca into their cuftody. Badres, the Per- 
fian admiral, had a ftrong defire, before bis return to Egypt, 
to plunder Cyrene I but was prevented by Amafis The 
Libyans extremely harraffed the Perfians in their march, 
cutting in pieces all the ftragglers, and attending their army 
far as the borders of Egypt. AH the prifoners were fent 
to^ Darius Hyftafpis, who fettled them in a diftricf of Bac- 
tria, which was from them denominated Barca. Pheretima 
is faid afterwards to have been devoured alive by worms ; a 
fat^ which the hiftorian looks upon as a punifhment in- 
fli£led upon her by Providence for her enormous cruelty. 
From this time the Cyrencans, and Libyans, with whom 
they Were intermixed, till the conqiiefl of the Perfian em- 
pire, are not very remarkable in hiilory. Ariftotle gives us 
\Q ijnderftaiid;^ that his time Cyrene was a republic ; 

which 
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u^hich feems to imply, that, upon the extin£lion of Battus’s 
line, Demonax’s form of government took place ; though 
the Cyrenians might have been tributary to, or at lead un- 
der the prote£fion of, the Perfians. It appears from Salluft, 
that the people of Cyrene were free, when the contention 
happened between them and the Carthaginians about a re- 
of limits ; and that they were governed by their 
own laws, till the Macedonians fubdued Egypt, as v^e find 
alferted by Strabo. Towards the beginning of the ninety- 
fifth Olympiad, one Arifton feized upon Cyrene, put five 
hundred of the principal citizens to death, and obliged all 
the others to abandon the city : but matters were foon after 
compromifed, and all former a£ls of hoftility buried ill 
oblivion. Alexander had not been long dead, when Thitn- 
bro invaded Cyrenaica, overthrew the Cyreneans, and 
obliged them to purchafe a peace with five thoufand talents 
of filver, and half of their armed chariots. How'ever, 
Mnaficlus a Cretan, one of his officers, afterwards excited 
them to revolt again!! him, when they forced him to aban- 
don the port of Cyrene, and obtained feveral confiderable 
advantages over him. NeverthelefsThimbro, bringing them 
to another general a£lion, entirely defeated them, though 
he was foon after defeated by Ophelias, and taken prifoner# 
This vi6tory rendered that general mafter of Cyrenaica, 
and he ceded it to Ptolemy. Plowever, it feems probable, 
from w'hat we have oblervcd, in the hiftory of the Cartha- 
ginians, that O^phellas, by fome means, obtained the fove- 
rcignty of this country. Magas,’ the brothet* of Ptolemy 
Lagus, whofe daughter Ptolemy Philadelphus married, 
reigned, according to Agatha rcides, at Cyrene fifty years. 
That this prince was a man of genius, appears from Poly^- 
nus, who has tranfmitted to iis an account of one of his 
flratagems. Plutarch intimates, that Nicocrates, tyrant of 
Cyrene, being in love with Arctaphila, the wife of one 
Phsedimus, or, as Polypcnus aflerts, Melanippus, the piieft 
of Apollo, flew her hufliand, in order to enjoy herj and 
that file difiembled her refentment, till (he found an oppor- 
tunity of (leitroying liim ; an aim which (lie at laft effected, 
and thereby delivered her country from fervitude. But 
w'hethcr this lafl event happened before the time of Ma- 
gas, or afterwards, we cannot determine. Be this as it 
tnay, it remained under the kings of Egypt, tilT Ptolemy 
Phyfeon transferred it to his natural fon furnamed Apion, 
who, in the year of 'Rome 658, left it by will to the 
Romans. The ferrate, inftead of accepting it, permined 
all the cities to be governed by their own laws; a permimbh, 
which immediately filled the country with tyrants, thofe 
^ who 
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wfeo were m Oil powerful in eve/y diHricn: ciidcavcu/inrr 
to make themfeives fovereigns of it. This contention 
threw the kingdom of Cyrenaica into- great confufion ^ 
but LucuUus in a great meafure reftored the public tran- 
quility, on his arrii^al, during the firil Mithridatic war. 
The defeendents of thofe (E) Jews, fettled here by the bril 
Ptolemy, are laid to have greatly contributed to thofe 
flurbances. However, all troubles could not be finally' re- 
moved, till this country was reduced to the form of a Ro- 
man province, about twenty years after ihe death of Apion, 
and feventy-fix before the birth of Chrilt. Strabo tells us, 
that in his time Crete and Cyrenaica formed one Roman 
province. Upon a revolt Gyrene was deftroyed by the Ro- 
mans ; but they afterwards rebuilt it. In procefs of time it 
fell to the Arabs, and at length to the Turks, who are the 
prefent poflblTors of it “ (F). 

SECT. 

Herodot lib. iv. Paufan. in Phocic. Diod. Sic. lib. xiv. Poly<Tn. 
lib. ii. cap. a8. ex. i, a. &, lib viii. tap, 41. P.'uirm). in Attic. 
Steph* Byzant. de Urb. Agatbarcbid. Strab. lib. xvii, Euleb. in 
Chiou. ad An. 3. Olymp. 37. p, ixa. Piut. in Lucul. 


(E) Amongdthe defeendents 
of thefe Cyrenean Jews may be 
ranked Jafon, who vvrorcThe 
hirtory of the Mnccabecs, in five 
books, of which the fecond 
book of Maccabees, Hill extant, 
is an abridgment ; Simon, who 
carried our Saviour’s crofs ; and 
otliers mentioned in the AtHs of 
the ApolUes (1). 

(F) This country produced 
feveral perfoifS who made an il- 
luflrious figure in the republic 
of letters, atnongll the princi- 
pal' of whom may be ranked the 
faltoyiring ; 

i, Anftippus, a difciple of 
Socrates, and the chief of the 
Cyrenaic fe6f, 

Z* Areta, daughter to Ari-^ 
flippus, who prefided over the^ 
Cyrenaic ^Ithool after the death 
01 her father. 

Arilllppus the younger, 
Areta, by whofe inftruc- 
tiifillme became a famous phi- 


lofopber, and from thence was 
Hyled Metiodidaflns. 

4. Anniccris, who reformed 
the Cyrenaic feft, or rather 
founded another that was called 
the Anniccrian. 

Callimachus, a celebrated 
poet and hillorian, the Ton of 
Jbutus and Mefuma, and dif- 
ciple of Hennociatcs the gram- 
marian. 

6. EratoflheiiCG, the fon of 
one Aglaus, or, according to 
others, Ambrofius, a celebra>-ed 
philofopher and marliematician, 
in great favour at the Egyptian 
court. He was the fcholar of 
Arillo the Chian, Lyfanias the 
grammarian, and the pact Cal- 
limachus, 

7. Carneadcs, the fon of E- 
picomus, or Philocomus, and 
founder of the third academy, 
which differed but little from 
the fecond founded by Arcefi- 
laus. 


;{i) A6t, cap. ii. ver. cap. vi., ver, 9 . 


8. Cronus 
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SECT. ni. 

Tlje Hi[lory of the Reglo Sjrtka. 

■^HE Regio Syrtica, fo calJed becaufe the two Syrtes 
^ were the northern extremities of its eaftern and weft- 
cm limits, was bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ; 
on the foiith by the country of the Nafamones, and the Sa- 
hara ; on the eaft by Cyrenaica j and on the weft by Africa 
Propria. The tower of Euphrantas and the town of Cha- 
rax, above mendoiied, M'ere the principal maritime places 
in the neighbourhood of Cyrenaica, as Auxiqua, Leptis 
Magna, Garanha, Abrotonum, Sabrata, and Tacape, were 
on the fca-coait betwixt the rivers Cinyps and I'riton. 
"With reipect to Gerifa, Ifcina, Amuncla, bicapha, Mufta, 
Butta, and Itveral other obfeure Mediterranean towns men- 
tioned by Ptolemy and the Itinerary, wc feldom find them 
taken iH>tice of by any ancient hiftorian. The Cinyps of 
iScylax, however, feems to h*ive been a city of fome repute. 
•Pliny and Herodotus intimate, that there was in this region 
a fruitful diftridl called Cinyphe, which, as well as the city 
above mentioned, might have been fo called from the river 
of the fame name, d o pafs by the Samamycii, Damenfii, 
Nigbcni, Nyepii, Nigintimi, Muchthufti, and many other 
inconfidcrcible tribes recited by Pliny and Ptolemy, the only 
nations of this country deferving any attention were the 
Cinciliii, Gindancs, Macac, and Lotophagi. d'hc Cinethii, 
or Cinithii, mentioned by Ptolemy, fituated behind the 
IMachyni, about th,e Lcflcr Syrtis, were a refpcdftable na- 
tion, as we learn from iacitus. The Gindanes, according 
to flcrodotus, were feated not far from the Cinyps: their 
wives wore as many borders on their gowns as they had 
lovers, and ilie v.dio had the greateft number v/as the 
moft eftcemed. The Macx were contiguous to the Gara- 
mantes, and were a pretty potent nation. They (haved 
their heads all over, except the middle, where they per- 
nntted a loci: of hair to grow. When they made war upon 
any of their neighbours, they wore theikins of oftrichesin- 

8. Cronus Apollonius, the whofe name was afltimed by his 
mailer of Diodorus the logician, fcholar ( 2 ) . 

(2) Strab. lib xvii. p. 576. Diog. Laert. in Ariflip. in Carn«jd, 
&ahb. Pofidon, apud iVipnofoph. lib. vii. Suid. in 

in & alib. Schol. in Ariftoph. Kan. a6l. iv. 

i‘c 2. AuJ. Gdl. lib. vii. cap. U iib. xvii. cap. 15, 

Head 


Defcripiii^ 
of the Kegi§ 
Sjrtica, 
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ftcad of armour. In the winter they drove their flacks to 
the fea-fide, and in fummcr to the inland^laces near fome 
fountain or river, for the fake of water, According to 8cy- " 
lax. They are likewife called by the ancients Macse Ciny- 
phH, and Mactc Syrtitae, from their vicinity to the Cinyps / 
and the Greater Syrtts 5 but the Lotophagi were the moft " 
f^ous people of the tra£l: we are now mentioning. If 
may credit Scylax, they extended thcmfelves almofl from 
the Greater to the Lefler Syrtis. That author calls them 
Libyes Lotophagi, and tells us, that the lotus ferved them 
both for meat and drink ; from which eircumftance they 
derived their name. Pliny fays, that fome authors called 
them Alachrose, arid that manyof them were found about the 
Philsenorum Arae. Strabo likewife affirms that the country 
of the Lotophagi extended from the Lefler Syrtis, which he 
calls Lotophagitis Syrtis, to the confines of Cyrenaica ; and 
that this people were not fenfible of the want of water in 
the burning Tandy region theyjinhabited, as the root and ftalks 
of the lotus fupplied them with rich liquor as well as de- 
licious food. A good part of the Regio Syrtica was a per- 
defert •, but the other part produdive of corn, oil, fruit, 
and particularly the tree and plant of the lotus. Hero- 
dotus tells us, that the fruit of the tree was of the fame 
fize with that of the Lcntifciis, but exceedingly fwcet like 
the date \ as alfo that the Lotophagi made wine of it. 
!Hiny fays, that the lotus was tranfplanted to Italy, but that 
its qualities were much altered by that tranfpl.intation. He 
likewife afferts its fruit to have been of the fize of a bean, 
and of the colour of faffron, when ripe. In Africa it rc- 
fembled that of a myrtle. The heft fpecies of this tree 
produced a fruit without a kernel ; but that of the other 
had a kernel in it as hard as a done. The wine exprefled 
from it tailed like mead, being extremely fweet *, which 
quality it derived from the fruit itfelf, but would not keep 
^bove teri days. The berries, bruifed and mixed with 
wheat, the Libyans laid up in large velTels; and this mix- 
ture ferved them for food. Thcophrallus and Diofeorides 
fay, the plant lotus refembleda lily, and reprefent it both as 
phyfic and food. Some of the moderns think one fpecies 
of it to have been the fame as the Colocafia, or Faba -Aigyp- 
tia, and the other as the Nympbsea Nilotica ; but though 
it might agree with thefe plants in many particulars, yet 
that it differed confiderably from them in others, is evident 
from the figure of it,- which we find on the reverfes of 
many ancient Egyptian coins. Several of thefe coins, 
firuck in the times of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius, exhibit the leaves, ftalk, and fruit, of the plant lotus, 
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and conrequently give us a tolerable idea of it : however^ 
the moderns can arrive at no certain conclufions concern- 
ing either the plant or the tree. The principal river of 
this trad was the Cinyps, which derived its ftream from a 
fountain, or a hill, Cj^lled Zuchabari, in the country of the 
u Macse, and emptied itfclf into the Sinus Syrticus. The 
Zuchabari, in Punic, Phoenician, or Libyan, fignified 
the Hill of the Graces, as we find it called by Herodotus. 

The river Cinyps, according to Bochart, took its name from 
the great number of porcupines produced in the country ad- 
jacent to it. 7 he chief mountains of the Regio Syrtica 
were Gigius and 'rhizibi, of which, however, we find no- 
thing related but the bare names. 7 he promontories Hip- 
pus and Cephalx fcarce deferve to be mentioned. Of the 
iflands appertaining to this country the moft noted were 
Meninx and Cercina ; Ptolemy’s Gaia, Pontia, and Mify- 
nus, being quite obfeure. The ifland Myrmex more pro- 
perly belonged to Cyrenaica, as it was not far diftant from 
the port of the Barcaei. Pliny makes Meninx (G), near 
the Lefler Syrtis, twenty-five miles long, and twenty-two 
broad ; and farther obferves, that it had two towns, Mc- 
Tiinx, facing the coafl of Africa, and Thoar, oppofite to 
the Lefler Syrtis. We find it named Lotophagitis, not only 
by the authors above mentioned, but likewife by Polybius 
and Eratofthenes. As for Cercina, it lay N. E. of Neninx^ 
was twenty-five miles in length, about twelve in breadth, 
had a tolerable good town of the fame name, and two com- 
modious harbours. 77ius Rands the geography of the Re- 
gio Syrtica, with which trad the northern part of the king- 
dom of Tripoli feems at prefent to correfpond^ 

As the inhabitants of this region agreed in all material lisinka* 
points with the other Libyan Nomadcs, whofc hiftory has bita^ts 
already been given, we can fay nothing farther of their an- 
tiqulty, government, laws, religion, and language (H). The tiamfcar- 

tranfaclions thagimans^ 

^ Herodot. Strab. Mel. Plin. Ptol. ubi fopra. Scyhx Caryand. in 
Pcripl. Antonin. Itincrar. Theophraft. Hift. P). lib. iv. cap. lo, 

Plut. de Ifid. p. 355. ^ alib. Herodot. iiJJ.J. cap. 91. Diofco- 

rid. lib. IV. cap. 1 14. ^ 

(G) This iftand was called ers of MttJe; eat flefb, and 
Gii'ba about the middle age, and drank milk j but abilained from 
is at this day known by the beef' and pork, as well as the 
nameofZerbior2arbi(i). Egy^ians. The women of Cy- 

(H) From Egypt to the lake rene accofjpted it a efitne to 
TritouistheLibyanswerebreed- ftrikeacow. For the culloms. 

(0 Cellar. Geogr. Ant. lib. i». cap, j. 
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tranfa£lions they were concerned in, before they became 
fubjcci to Carthage, could not, we apprehend, have been 
very confiderable. However, we believe them to have 
been fubdued by the founder of the Egyptian empire, 
whom Jofephus and Sir Ifaac Newtoii take be the fame 
prince with Sefac. How long they remained fubjecl to the 
Egyptians, hitlory is filent ; but it is probable a body 
them compofed a divifion of Zerah’s numerous army. Part 
of the Regio Syrticafeems to have been under the dominion 
of the Cyreneans till the regulation of limits agreed upon 
between that people and the Carthaginians mentioned by 
Salluft ; but at what period this happened, cannot be pre- 
cifely determined. After that regulation it continued in 
the hands of the Carthaginians, till they were deprived of 
it by Mafiniifa. In after-ages it met with the fame fate as 
the reft of his dominions'*. 

Herodotus obferves, that the Libyans in general went by 
the name of Atlantes or Atlantidcs, though at the fame 
time he remarks that appellation to have been applied to one 
particular nation, who, he tells us, curfed the Sun every 
day, as he advanced towards the meiidian, purfuing him 
with thebittereft inve£l:ives, Becaufe he confumed both them* 
and their country with his burning rays. From that author 
and Diodorus it likewife appears, that the Atiantides were 
feated upon, and in the neighbourhood of, Mount Atlas, 
which, from its height, the Libyans ftyied the Pillar of 
Heaven. Herodotus alfo intimates, that no one of this na- 
tion either eat flefb, or M^as ever diftiirbcd in his fleep by 
dreams. In the territories of the Atlantidcs, as well as the 
neighbouring countries, the inhabitants reaped confiderable 
advantages from feveral mines of fait, which was of two co- 
lours, white and purple. Herodotus farther fays, that many 
of the Libyans built houfes of this fait, which, as no rain 
ever fell in thofe parts, were very durable. To what has 
been already offered with regard to the Nigritjc, we muft 
beg leave to add, that they were known to the Egyptians, 
Ammonii, and Cyn^^eans, before the time of Elerodotus ; 
for that author, ^wheu in Egypt, learned from fome Cyre-* 
neans, who had me relation from Etearchus, king of the 


® Salluft. in Jugurth. Appian. in Libyc, cap. 63. ed. Tol. Amft. 
1670; 

manners, and religion, df the muft refer our readers to Hero- 
Libyans inhabiting country dotus (1). 
to the weft of the Triton, we 


Ana- 


(1) Herodot* lib# iv* 
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,Amrr.oniI, flint five bold Nafamoniau youth?, fent to malce 
new difeoveries through the deferts of Libya, at laft came 
to a city inhabited by men of alowftature, by which flowed 
a j^reat river abounding with crocodiles, which Ktearchus 
judged to be the Nile. I his relation agrees extremely well 
.with Marniol, who aflures us, that the people fcated on 
northern bank of the Nigir are dwarfs ; and aifo 
feems to add fome weight to the authority of the Arabian 
geographers, w'ho make the Nile and the Niger different 
branches of the fame river, and affert the fource of this ri- 
ver to be in Ethiopia (H). The iflnnd Cerne, taken notice 
of by Haiino and Scylax, feem^to have been fome where 
on the coaff of Libya Interior ; but in what parr of the ocean 
it lay, cannot be difeovered from the ancieips, who difler 
wddely'amongft themfelvcs with regard to its fitiiation. Wc 
muff owft ourfclves likewdfe as much in the dark with re- 
gard to Platons ifiaiid Atlantis, which he makes of a larger 
extent than Alia and Africa together. Some of the mo- 
derns aredifpofed to think, from feveral circumftances, that 
it was the vaft continent now called America; others fup- 
pofe, that it lay nearer the Pillars of Hercules ; and, laltly, 
oThers fuggefl, that every thing related of it is to be conli- 
dered as an undoubted fidlion. Much may be faid in defence 
of eath opinion ; howxvcr, the firff appears to us the moft 
probable, Ammianus Adarcellinus allirnis, that Plato on 
f liib occufion has not written a fable, but a true hiftory ; and 
Proclus cites Marccllus, an Ethiopic hlllorian, in defence 
of what that philofopher has advanced concerning this ifland. 
Grantor alfo, Plato’s firfl interpreter, takes this relation to 
he a true hiffory. That the ifland here alluded to was not 
fo near the Streights as fome modern authors fuppofe, feerns 
probable from l)iodorus Siculus, who tells us, tliat the 
i’liocnicians Ln early times failed beyond Hercules’s Pillars, 
along the African coaft, and there meeting with dorms and 
tempeffs, were carried to the remoteff parts of the ocean, 
and, after many days, came to a large ifland at a great dif- 
tance from labya, and lying very far weft. This country, 
continues the fame author, had a fruitful foil, and naviga- 
ble rivers, and, from the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians 
came to the knowlege of it. And in the fame place he fays, 
that the Carthaginians would not permit any other nation 

(H) The word J.lbya may rived ^from the Ph^nici.'n or 
be deduced from the Hebrew Punic Hayarca^ Havrcca^ or 
I^aahy correfpondiiig with the Avreca\ i. C. the Barca ^ ox tht 
Arabic fignifying a ciry count'll oy Barca^ ot\(i 

parched cou72tryJ^ of the moft remarkable parts of 

Africa is by Dr. Hyde de- this contiaent. 
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to fettle in this new region, but referved it for themfelves, 
tbit, if ever they fliould be driven from their native foil, 
they might have an afylum, iElidn fays, SilenUs exprefly 
aflerted to Midas, that there was an extenfive continent be- 
yond Europe^ Afia, and Africa, which ought to be confidered 
as iflands furrounded by the ocean, Thefe, and other paf- 
fages, that might be extracted from the ancients, induced the 
learned Perizonius to conclude, that the inhabitants of the 
old world had fome faint knowlege of America, derived to 
4them either from the Egyptian and Carthaginian traditions, 
or from the figure of the earth, which was not unknowm 
to them P. 




CHAP. LXXVIir. 

ST//^ mjlory of the Ethiopians. 

SECT. I. 

Deferiplion of Ethiopia- 

mt Proptr rjEVERAL of the ancients gave the name of Ethiopians 
Mtbufpia, to all perfons ertherpcrfedfly black, or of a very fwarthy 

complexion. The Arabs, therefore, and other Afiatics, as 
* well as a great number of Africans, fell under this deno- 
mination. The Africans we find divided into the weftern 
or fiefperian Ethiopians, and the Ethiopians above Egypt, 
fituated to the eaft of the forrricr. The Hefperian Ethio- 
pians inhabited that vaft tra£l: called Libya Interior, the bif- 
tory of whofe principal nations we have already given. The 
eaftern African Ethiopians (for fo thofe above Egypt may 
be properly ftyled) were much better known to the ancients 
than the others, on account of their commerce with the Egyp- 
tians, who confidered them as the proper Ethiopians. Thefe 
are the people whofe tranfadlions, from the carlieft accounts 
of time, we are now to relate. 

limitt and Ethiopia, or rather Ethiopia Propria, was limited on the 
exunt of porth by Egypt, on which fide it extended to the Lefier Ca- 

Etktopia^ ^ Herodot. lib. ii. & Ub^ iv. Diod. Sic. iih. iii. I. Leo African. 

^lian. de Animal, pad'. Agathemer. lib. ii. cap. a. Geogr. >-n- 
bitivC dim. iv. part; i. Hpue in Pcritfol. p. 14* >S> 
in Timse. & in Grit. Strab. lib. ii. p- 33* Polyl>- & Coi;n. Ncp. apud 
Flin, lib. vi. c*p, 31. Hanno & Scylax in Peripl, 

taract. 
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tara£l, and the ifland Elephantine; on the weft by Libya 
Interior ; on the eaft by the Red Sea ; and on the fouth hv 
a part of Africa unknown to the ancients, but prob..bJy that 
fpacc including the modern kingdoms of Gingiro*. Alaba, 
Machida, and patt of Adel or Zeila, However, as the Pro- 
per Ethiopia might be of a different extent at different times, 
'TLirtJCularly on the fides of Libya Interior and Libya Incog- 
nita, we cannot pretend to fix, with any precifion, its fron- 
tiers. Neverthelcfs it feems, for many ages at leaft, to h^ve 
been the fame tradi which at this day comprehends the king- 
doms of Dongola, Sennar, and Abaflia, with part of Adel 
or Zeila *, and, ^nfequently to have taken up feventeen de- 
grees of longitfide, and to have reached from the tropic of 
Cancer to within fix degrees of the line 

The Proper Ethiopia was varioufly denominated by the 
ancients. Sometimes they called it India, and its inhabi- 
tants Indians ; which appellation they applied to many of 
the remoteft nations. Phis country, or at lead a neigh- 
bouring part of Libya, was likewife named Atlantia and 
i^itheria, according to Pliny and Strabo, or, as Hefyehius 
aflerts, Aeria’. It alfo bore, in very early ages, the name 
of Cepbenia : but we apprehend it to have been moft ufually 
called Abafene, a word approaching very near, both in found 
and fignification, to the modern Plabafh, Habefh, or Abaflia; 
the true etymology of which will be given to our readers, 
\vhen we come to the hiftory of Arabia ^ 

On the other hand wc find Chaldsea, Aflyria^and Perfia, 
ftyled Ethiopia by fome very good authors; it muifc 
be allowed, that the ancients called all thofe countries, 
tending themfelves beyond each fide of the Red Sea, indif- 
criminately India or Ethiopia. The eaftern people at thSi 
day fometimes denominate that kingdom India, which the 
Europeans call Abaflia, particularly the Perfians, who for 
the moft part give the appellation of Siah plindou or Hindi, 
to an AbaflTine or modern Ethiopian. It appears from fe- 
veral authors, that the Red Sea itfelf went formerly under 
the name of the Indian Sea; and Ludolfus obferves, that 
the ancients called all thofe nations under the Torrid Zone» 
whofe names they were ignorant of, Indians *. 

s Strah. lib. xvii. Pliri. lib. v. cap. 9. Ptol. ubi fup. Job. Lu- 
dolf. in Hift. iEthiop. lib. i. cap. a. Golii Notsc ad Alfraganqra, 
p. 88 , 89, Geogr. Nub. dim. u par. 4* *■ Phn* I't^* vi. cap. iq, 

Herodot. Strab. ubi fup* Hef^'ch. Vide 8tiam Le Grand. Diflert. ii. 

« Procop. Gaz. Comment, in i Reg, cap. x. ver. i. Jof. Scalig. ia 
Comp. Ecclcf, .^thiop. Theodor, in Hill. Ecclcfiatt. lib. i* cap. a*. 
Le Gra^. ubi fup. & I. Ludolf. Hift. .^thiop, lib. i. cap. 1. 
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According to the Jews* the Septuagint, the V uigate, 
and other verfionSj^Cufli, when taken fora country in Scrip- 
ture> is always to be underftood of the Proper Ethiopia. 
This opinion is fupported by Philo, Jofephus, Eupolemus 
in Eufebius, Euftathius, the author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicon, and the concurrent teftimony of the Greek and 
Latin fathers. 

The ancients believed the black complexion of the Abaf- 
fii^esor Abyflinians to be occahoned by the intenfe heat of 
climate, and therefore called them Ethiopians. We 
find them, likewife called Ailthcrii and Aerii by Hefyehius, 
Pliny, and Strabo. Pliny relates, that tl 5 w$;,Blemmyes, an 
Ethiopian nation, feated near the borders c^'Egypt, had no 
heads, their mouths and eyes being fixed on their breafts. 
This defeription ought undoubtedly to be looked upon as 
fabulous, and might poffibly proceed from their having very 
fhort necks. However, that feme Blemmyan captives made 
a very exttao^i^liaiy appearance at Rome, we learn from 
Vopifeus^; i||c Nobatse inhabited one of the banks of the 
Nile, near the ifl«lnd Elephantine, having been removed 
thither from Oafis, in order to have a watchful eye upon, 
and reprefs the incurfions of the Blemmyes. Some authors 
refer the Troglodytes to Egypt, and others to Ethiopia. Be 
that as it may, they were a very favage nation, living in 
caves, according to Strabo, feeding upon ferpents and li- 
;eard6, and having a language of no articulate founds, but 
rcfembled th^ Chrieking of bats, according to Herodotus. 
The Nubiflii^, we find juft mentioned by the ancients as a 
nothing particular related of them. 

. {iSint authors aflert, that the Pygmies were a canton of the 
^rogkwJ^e)i ; but it is generally agreed, that they had their 
lituatiQli riot far from the Ethiopic ftiore of the Red Sea. 
Nonnofua in Photius tells us, that they were extremely*ftiort. 
Mack, arid hairy all ovc:r their bodies. Moft of thefe na- 
tions arc reprefented by Strabo as inconfidcrable, and little 
better than fo many gangs of robbers. Bochart thinks, that 
tbt Troglodytes, including the Pygmies or, Pygmsei, were 
by the Hebrews O^’DD, i- e* Succhaei, from nDD> 
Juce^hf a den ; for that wotd fignifies as well a cave or den, 
as a tent. Hence it is natufal to fuppofe, the Troglodytic 
town Succbai on the coaft of the Red Sea, mentioned by 
Pliny, the modern Suaquem, the feat of a Turkilhbafhaw, 
deduced its name. In, fupport of this notion it may be ob- 
ferved, that the Septuagint and Vulgate verfions render 
Troglodytae, a word derived appa- 
from i.«* a covey deny or pqffhge\ and rank 

Ibis people among ^ Cuiluies, Lybians, and other nations, 
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that formed the numerous anhv of Sefac Tk. a i- 

Abali,, .„e fe.,Ai „c„ ,h. " 

that we can colledl of them. A0^athfrr^?I.^ * j^ch is all 

Strabo, Ptolemy and Agathemerus,fnformt“ thauheSnu’ 

t^hophagi, who hved upon oftriches as large as fta^rt 
fituated immediately to the fouthof the 4 mnonef The 
Acndophagi, Chelonophagi, Ichthyophagi, Cynamolgi E 
Icphantophag], Rhizophagi, Spermatophagi, Hylophagf ’and 
Ophiophagi. derived their names from*^ thilocuff toKs 
Sft, bitches milk, and elephants, they fed upon ft 

the oldeft of them not exceeding forty years of age • loctifti • 
were their food with which tffey were plentifullVfupnbed 
by certain winds, which covered their country with?Lm 
as we learn from Diodorus and Strabo. As fo^r the Chelo’ 

toifes, and lived upon their flefli. The Ichthyophagi occu- 
pied a maritime part of Ethiopia, bordering on L £ilSea 
ami not far from the frontiers of Egypt : as they lived unnn 

i “ “ ''I'M G«j. 

meat, gave the heads of Leviathan, under which name, ac- 
cording to tl«t author, Mofes comprehends all fift of a vaft 
/• ! Troglodytes made their bread of the flelh of 
fifties dried in the fun. The Pfalmift. in the paflage re- 
ferred to, IS fpeaking of Pharaoh and the Egyptians who 
were drowned in ^e Red Sea, and afterwards thrown upon 

inhaVf'-”® properly imports a nation 

mhabiting a barren dry country, fuch as was that of the 

roglodytes ; and other texts of Scripture, compared with 
tnis, not a little favour fuch an opinion. They built their 
noufes of whalebones and ftiells of fifties. The ribs ferved 

w/^k portals. They fed their cattle 

witn njji, and inhabited caves in mountains. The Cyna- 
molgi kept great numbers of dogs, in order to hunt wild 
. ft’metimes fed upon bitches milk : Pliny fa- 


— •winv.iinita icu upun oiicnes i 
buloufly relates; that they hadilogs heads. The Elephan- 
rophagi feem to have inhabited the fouthern parts of Ethio- 
fteftroyed elephants in 9 very dexterous manner. 
Aft not far from the conflux of the 

Aitaboras, Aftapus, and the Nile, tlieir territory abounded 
with mofaflTes that produced a great number of canes, wbofe 
roots ferved them for food. The SJiermatophagi and Hy- 
formed two neighbouring cantons ; the firft of 
hich fed upon the fruits that fell from the trees in fum- 

ft^^il’c y*®’’ **P°“ ® pl®nt, with a 

wmewhat refembling that of a tuiijfi j and the latter, 
O »a with 
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with their wiv^s ag4 ci^iJdrcn lived upon the buds and ten* 
dcr (hoots of trees* The Hylogones, neighbours to the Ele- 
phantophagi, refidcd for the moft part in the woods, and 
generally llept on trees : their cuiious method of killing 
lions, leopards, and other wild beafts, we fhall hereafter 
deferibe. 1 he Pamphagi ufed every thing indifcriminatcly 
for food ; and the Agriophagi fed upon the flefh of wild 
beads. The Ophiophagi, or Serpent-eaters, inhabited a very 
fertile tratSl:, as we learn from Pliny. The Ethiopian An- 
thropophagi, or Man-eaters, mentioned by Marcianus and 
Ptolemy, feem to have been the Cafres, and no|;, a people of 
Proper Ethiopia. As for the Gapachi, Ptoeniphanes, Ca- 
tadupi, Pechini, Catadrae, and other obfeure Ethiopia 
tribes, we know nothing of them but their bare names. 
The number of nations inhabiting Ancient Ethiopia will not 
furprife us, when we have feen Ludolfus^s defeription of 
the kingdom of Abyflinia * (D). 

This region did not abound in cities and towns of any 
confiderable note. Auxume, Auxumis, or Axome, the me- 
tropolis of Ethiopia, according to Arrian and Nonnofus in 
Photius, undoubtedly was the fame city as the modern Ax- 
uma, or, as the Abaffines call it, Afeum. The noble pa- 
lace and beautiful ftrutfures this city was formerly fo fa- 
mous for, fufficiently appear from the prefent remains of 
it. It (lands about forty-five Portuguefe leagues from the 
Sea, and in 14 degrees 30 minutes N. lat. It refemblcs 
HOW a village, being almodtotally deftroyed, and fcarcely 
affords (lielter to a hundred inhabitants. Some authors re- 
late, that there may be feeii here the remains of a magni- 
ficat temple* The Portuguefe, who firft vifited this coun- 

t Herodot, lib. iv. Philotlratus & Ctefius Cnidius apud Phot. 
Akafbarchides Ciiidtue de Mar, Ruhr. lib. iii. in Excerptis IMiutii. 
D10S; Sic. lib. iii. Strab. lib. xvi. & lib. xvii- Mel. lib. iii. cap. 8. & 
aHb. tVm. lib. vi. cap. *9, & alib. palf. Arrian, in PeripK 

Mar. Erythr. Jofeph. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. 

, ^ (D) To the clans or tribfljL^ years, accordiHg to Herodotus, 
here enumerated may be ad 4 ^ * 3- The Sambri, not far from 
the following: 1, The Hippo- the Nubian city Tenupfis upon 
phagi of Horfe-eatens of the Nile, all whofe quadrupeds, 

tJiemeruB, who weuc bouhoed even the elephants themfelvcs, 
on the fouth by the northerfi were without ears. 4. The A- 
borders of Libya Incognita. 2-. fachae, a mountainous people 
Tbc Macrobii, a powerful na- continually employed in hunt- 
tioii, (bmc of Whom attained to ing elephants (i). 
the age of a hundred and twenty 

(1) Hcrodc^# lib. il. cap. 5* Flin. lib. vl. cap. 

try. 
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try, called Axuma corruptly ChaxutDo or CafTumo. Be- 
hind the temple above memioncd, which was a hundred 
and ten feet in length, had two wings on each fide, and 
a double porch, with an afeent of twelve ftepS) ftand feveral 
obelilks of different ri2:es, and others have been delapidated 
by the Turks. Amongft the rubbifli is a great fquare ftone, 
on which appears fomc part of an ancient infeription, fo 
ciTaced by time, that it is not legible, and nothing can be dif- 
tinguifhed except fome Greek and Latin letters, and the 
vrord Bafilius. When the Aballine monarchs w^ere formerly 
crowned here, they fat on a throne of ftone in the inner 
porch of this temple. Pfelchius or Pfelcha, and Premm'is, 
through which Petronius marched in his Ethiopic expedi- 
tion, ftood upon the weftern bank of the Nile; but their 
true fituation cannot be traced. Napata, where Candace 
queen of Ethiopia redded, was on the oppofite bank ; but 
in what direction it is to be fought for wc cannot prccifely 
inform our readers. Ptolemy mentions two towns called 
Premis or Primis, one of which might poflibly have been 
the Premnis of Strabo. The emporia or marts of Malis, 
jVlondus, Abalis, Mofylon, Coloe, and Opone, probably 
made a good figure in ancient times, though we have no 
particulars of moment handed down to us concerning them. 
Petronius reduced Pfelcha, Premnis, and Napata, in the 
above mentioned expedition, rafirig Napata, and leaving a 
garrifon of four hundred men in Premnis, with provifions 
for two years. Pliny mentions a city of the Nubians upon 
the Nile called Tenupfis, with which poflibly cither Couxa, 
Nuvala, Galva, Duucala or Iclac, all placed by the Nubian 
geographer near the conflux of the Nile and the Aftaboras, 
may correfpond. Luiicala, the Dumcala of Jacutus, the 
Dungala of Leo, and the prefent Dungola, the capital of 
the Nubians, all the cities of which are fcated upon the Nile, 
feems to bid the faireft for being the place. None of the 
other towns taken notice of by the old geographer's deferve 
the leaft attention 

Ethiophia, as appears from tbe beft modern geographical 
defenptions of Abaffia, as well as the ancients, was extrem^y 
mountainous *, though we find no mountains of note men- 
tioned by the ancients, except' the Mounts Garb^a and 
Elephas or Phalangis. Whether the mountains of Tigrc, 
the higheft of which is Lamalmon, beginning about two 
days journey from the Red Sea, anfwcr to either of thefc, 
we ftiall not prefume to determine ; but that they did, by 

Strab. Mel. Plin. Arrian. Ptol. Marcian. Heracl. Steph. Bytant. 
ubi fup. Geogr. Nabienf. dim. i. parr. 4. lieo African, lib. yii. cap. 
«lt. Vide etiam Ludolf. Jib. ii. cap. ii. & Ltf Grand, DifTert. lb 
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tbe fitufttion alBgncd them; feents not improbable. Be that 
as it may, the path ovet Lamalmon, whofe afcerrt is exceed- 
ingly ftecp and dangerous, is fo narrow, that two perfons 
cannot pafs one another, and he who falls is irrecoverably 
loft. Several provinces of Abafiia, namely Bagemdra or 
Bagemeder, Gojam, Walcka, and Shcwa, make but one 
continued chain of mountains, the principal of which arc 
thofe of Ambara and Samcn. The Aorni, as the AbalSnes 
call them, arc rugged rocks of fuch an incredible height, 
that the Alps and Pyrenees arc but low hills in comparifon 
of them. Amongft the mountains, and even frequently in 
the plains of Abafiia, fteep and craggy rocks of various 
forms arc to be met with, fome refembling towers, and 
others pyramids, fo fmooth on the Tides, that they feem to 
be the effeft of labour and art \ infomuch that men and 
cattle are craned up by the help of ladders and ropes. And 
yet the fops of thefe rocks arc covered with woods, meadows, 
lountainsi and fifh«ponds, which very copioufly fupply the 
animals vtdiileb graze there with all the conveniences of life. 
The moft remarkable of thefe rocks is Gefhen or Amba- 
Gefhen, on the confines of Ambara, towards Sbewa, pro-. 
digioufly ftecp, in the form of a caftle built of freeflone, 
and almoft impregnable. Its fummit is about half a Por- 
tuguefe league in breadth, and its circumference would take 
near half a day to go round it. The afeent at firft is eafy, 
but afterwards fo fteep and rugged, that the Abafline oxen, 
which will otherwife climb like goats, muft be craned up 
and letdown with ropes. Here the princes of the blood 
were formerly confined, in low cottages, amongft fhrubs 
^nd^twild cedars, with an allowance barely fufficient to keep 
them alive. There is, according to Kiicber, in the pro- 
vince of Gojam, a rock fo curioufly hollowed by nature, 
tbat\at a diftance it refembles a Jooking-glafs ; andoppofite 
to this^afiother, on the top of which nothing can be fo foftly 
whifpered b«it that it may be heard at a great diftance. Be- 
tween marly of thefe rocks and mountains are^vaft precipices 
pr abyfles, ^hiqh appear moft dreadful to the eye. The 
motives call everyone of the rocks above mentioned Amba, 
as Apiba-Salam, Amba Gefhen, Amba-Dorho, Amba- 
pamp^ AmbarSamet, &c 

H'kt clh ft> mountainous a region as Ethiopia the air cannot be 

^ mate of always alike, an# there is no country in the world 

where fo many diftetent leafons may be found in fo fmall a 
pompafs. The Ethiopic, as well as the oppofite coaft of the 

vStmbJib. xvi?. Agathemer. Geogr lib. 5i. cap 15. Ludolf lib. 
i.eap. 6. Curt. |ib. viii. Le Grand, Diifert. ii. Atbl^fi. Kifcb. in 
Muitt/g. Univeri tom. iii. lib. is. cap. 

Red 
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Red Sea, together with thofe low open places called by the 
modern Abaffines Kolia, and the iilands of this fea, are in- 
tolerably fcorched by the folar rays in th^ fommer feafon. 
Nay, Gregory the Abafline reported, that the heat in the 
ifland of Suaquema or Suaquena, was fo intenfe, as to cx- 
ebriate any part of the body, melt hard Indian wax in a ca- 
binet, and fear a garment with red-hot iron. However, the 
air is much more temperate in the mountainous parts ; and, 
according to father Tellez, the fummer heats are milder 
in feveral diftri£ts of Abaffia than in Portugal ; and even 
in Samen the cold is more dreaded than the heat. In feme 
provinces of Ethiopia the winter is extremely fevere, in 
others as warm as the fummer in feveral parts of Europe* 
The Ethiopians have little or no fnow, but only a fmall fort 
of hail that fometimes covers the ground, and at a diftance 
refembles fnow. Frequent and dreadful thunders, however, 
they have, attended with tempefts, that terrify both man 
and beaft, which proceed from the exceffivc variety of air. 
Ludolfus thinks that Gregory’s four feafons, Matzau, Tza- 
dai. Hagai, and Cramt, are in reality but three } namely, 
,the fpring, fummer, and winter. The fpring begins on the 
twenty-fifth day of September ; the fummer confifts of two 
parts, the firft called Tzadai, beginning upon the twenty- 
fifth of December, and the fecond denominated Hagai in 
the AbalTmc tongue, commencing on the twenty-fifth of 
June -, laftly, Cramt, or the winter, concludes the Ethiopic 
year. The climate here in general is fo healthy, that it is 
no uncommon thing for the natives to attain a hundred 
years of age. However, towards the beginning of the 
fpring, that is to fay, in the months of September and Oc- 
her, an epidemic fever fometimes makes great havock 
amongft the inhabitants of Tigre t 

The days and nights in Ethiopia, as lying betwixt the 
tropic of Cancer and the Line, are for the moft part nearly 
equal. The winds that blow on the mountains are, gene- 
rally fpeaking, falubrious and pleafant 5 but the atmofphcrc 
over the plains, for want of them, ftagnates, and becomes 
unwholfome. The wind Sendo, however, is far from be- 
ing beneficial to the Abaffines It is a whirlwind fo impc- 
tuouily violent, that it levels all before it ; and therefore m 
fome refpe£l: may feem to anfwer its name, which, in t e 
Amharic dialed, fignifies a ferpent or fnaU Gregory in- 
formed Ludolfus, that it might bif feen, and rep refen ted an 
immenfe ferpent whofe head moved on the ground, and 

* NonnoAis apud Phot, not, 3. p- m. *. Gregor. Abaffin. apud Job. 
Ludolf. Hift. ABthiop. lib. i. cap. 5* 
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the bpdr creQed itfclf in curls and windings up to the 
Iky. The foil in thofe prts capable of cultivation is ex- 
tremely fertile, apd prodluces vaft quantities of grain, pulfc, 
and fruit. Metals likewife, particularly gold, minerals, ve- 
getables, and a furprifing variety of animals, it abounds with ; 
but thefe our readers will expedf a defcription of in another 
place. We find it aflerted by the beft authors, that the 
Abaffines have fometimes two, and at others three, harvefts 
In a year. They neither fow nor mow for the fake of their 
cattle, the perpetual heat, and continua] diftillation of moif- 
turc from the mountains, producing grafs in great abundance, 
andcovering the fields with a moft beautiful verdure through 
all the different feafoiis of the yeat. Though tliey have de- 
licious grapes, and honey is very cheap amongft them, yet 
they almoft entirely confine themfelves to malt-liquor, which 
is not very unlike that brewed in feme parts of Europe r. 
Ritvers. Of all the rivers that water Ethiopia, the moft famous is 
^he NiUt Nile, which has its fource in that country. Many of 
the ancient geographers, and in particular Ptolemy, placed 
the fource of this river beyond the line, on fome mountains 
which they called the Mountains of the Moon : but the 
jnoderns, particularly the Portuguefe, have difeovered this 
opinion to be erroneous. What they have advanced on this 
fubjedf has been, in a great mcafure, confirmed by Gregory 
the Abafline, in a letter to the famous Job Ludolfus. Ac- 
cording to that curious perfon, the fpring-head of the Nile 
firft appears in a tratSf called Secut, upon the top of Deng- 
ia, near the frontiers of Gojam, to the weft of Bagemdra, 
Dara, the lakcof Tzana, and Bada. From thence it takes 
its CO urfc towards Am hara, leaving Gojam on the right, and 
Bagemdra on the left. Having paffed the limits of Am- 
hara, and in fuch a manner furrounded the kingdom of Go- 
jam, as always to leave it on the right, it waflies the con- 
fines of Waleka, and then approaches the fartheft bounds 
of Mugara and Shewa. Then, running between Bizama 
and Qonga, it comes into the country of the Chankalas ; 
from whence, winding to the right, and gradually leaving 
. the weftern climate on the left, it advances towards the 
kingdom of Sennar : but before its arrival there, it is greatly 
increafed by the influx of two large rivers from the eaft, 
jiamely, the Tacaza iflbing out of Tigre, and the Guan- 
gua defeending from Dambea. After taking a view of the 
kingdom of Sennar, it moves to the borders of Dongola, 

Y Strab. Hb. xvii. Greg. AbalT. uhi fup. PP. Hierqnym. Lup. Bal- 
tha?. Teller Alphpnf. ^ndez. ^ Job. Ludolf. paff. 

and 
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and proceeds to the kingdom of Nubia (E). From hence, 
turning to the right, it reaches at laid a region called Abrim, 
where its flream becomes unnavigable, occafioned by the 
cliffs and rocks, and foon afterwards enters Egypt. The tra- 
vellers therefore from Sennar and Abaffia, after having paffed 
through Nubia, leave the Nile to the eaft, and crofs upon 
camels a defcrt of fifteen days journey, where neither tree, 
water, nor any thing elfe but fand, is to be feen. From 
Abrim it continues its courfe to Rif or Upper Egypt, where 
the above mentioned travellers again meet it ; and, after 
having traverfed the kingdom of Egypt in a northern direc- 
tion, difeharges itfelf into the Mediterranean near Alexan- 
dria. Father Payz, who viewed the fountains of the Nile 
himfelf, fays, that the fource of this river confills of two 
round fpring-hcads, very dee^, upon an eminence, the 
ground about which is marfiiy. However, the water does 
not iffue immediately from thefe two fpring-heads, but 
from the foot of the bill, about a mufquet-fliot from whence, 
towards the eaft, the river begins to flow. Then, winding 
to the north about the fourth part of a Portuguefe league, it 
is joined by another river, and a little fitrther by two more 
Trom the eaft, foon after which it enlarges itfelf with the ad- 
dition of feveral other ftreams. Laftly, about a day’s jour- 
ney farther itfvvallows up the river Jema ; and, after flow- 
ing twenty Portuguefc leagues in a weftern dire(Sl:ion, turns 
to the eaft, and plunges itfelf into a vaft lake (F). It is re- 
markable, that all the rivers of Ethiopia, at any confider- 
able diilancc from the ocean, except the Hanazo rifing in 

(E) It is obfervable, that ly,Bagemdra, Amhara,Waleka, 
Gregory here diftiuguilhes the Shevva, Dainota, ecc* and takes 
kingdom of Sennar from that of with it the rivers ot thofe coun- 
Nubia, though at prefent they tries, viz. theBaflilo, Tzohha, 
are looked upon to be the fame. Keccm, Jema, Roma, and Won- 
However, in our opinion, Gre- cit. Then on the right-hand 
gory’s authority is fuperlor to furrounding Gojani, and fwelled 
that of Poniet and the miflioii- with the Muga, Abaja, Afwa- 
aries, upon which that of the ri, Temei, Gult, and Tzul, all 
modern geographers depends. rivers of that region, it bends 

(F) This IS probably the lake again towards the weft ; leaves 
of Tzana, through which the Abaffia upon, the right ; and 
Nile palles, ftill preferving the runs in a northern direction 
colour of its own water. From through feveral thirfly nations, 
hence, turning to the fouth, it and«fandy deferts, in order 40 
waflies on the left-hand the prin- fertilize Egypt with its inun% 
cipal kingdoms of Abaflia, name- tions ( i). 

(i) Greg. Abaf. apud Ludolf. lib. i. cap. S. Ludolf. Comment# 
ad Hift. JEthiop. p, izz, izj. Sc feq, 

Hangota 
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Hangota or Angotc, and the Hawafh or Aoaxc running 
through the kingdoms of Dawara and Fatagara or Fategur, 
flow into the Nile. The Etefian winds contribute little or 
nothing to the inundations of the Nile, as fome authors 
hare imagined ; nor the fnow melted from the Ethiopian 
mountains, according to others : but they are occafioned by 
the prodigious rains with which the countries under the 
torrid zone arc waflied, when the fun returns into the win- 
ter figns. The modern Abadines, though they arc not ig- 
norant of the fountains from which the Nile deduces its 
fourcc, arc far from being perfe£tly acquainted with the 
courfe of that river after it leaves them. However, the 
conilant and ancient tradition amongfl them is, that near a 
certain mountain, at fome didance from tjle city of Sennar, 
it divides itfelf into two dreams, one of which runs to the 
weftward, and forms the river Niger, and the other in a 
northern dire£lion takes its courfe through Egypt. This 
circumdance we learn from the Nubian geographer, who at 
the fame time intimates, that the channel running to the 
eaft of this mountain, watering Nubia and the land of 
Egypt, is divided in the Lower Egypt into four parts, three 
of which fall into the Syrian fea, and the other difcharges 
jtfclf into a fait lake near Alexandria. It is probable, that 
the reparation of thefe two dreams is caufed by fome rocky 
mountain uniting this river, and fplitting it into two chan- 
nels. Leo Afficanus adds great weight to the authority of 
the Nubian geographer, when he affures us, that the Nile 
flows through the region of the Nigritte. The Abaflincs, 
according to Gregory, fay, that the Niger feparates from 
the Nile in the country of Dongola ; that the greated flow 
of water paflTes into Egypt ; and that the other dream, de- 
feending towards the region of EIw^, at lad difembogues 
itfelf into the Atlantic ocean (G). The prefent Ethiopians 

(Cr) It is obfervable, that the 
kings of Abaflia are dill per> 
fuaS^, that the keys of the 
Kile are in their hands ; and 
that they can, when they pleafe, 
chanpe its courfe, as the king 
Teklimanout intimated to the 
badiaw of Cairo towards the be- 
ginning of this centuiy, that is, 
about the year 1706. That 
^^nce, being greatly incenfed 
at the aiTaflination or the fieur 
Du Roule, a Frenchman, at 

{%) See the Sequel to father Lobo's Voyage to Abaflinia. 

call 


Sennar, threatened the balhaw 
with his refentmenr, in cafe an 
immediate flop was not put to 
fuch flagrant violations of the 
law of nations. He told him, 
that he could make the Nile the 
indrument of his vengeance, 
fince God, by placing in his 
hands the fountains, paflTage, 
and increafe, of that river, had 
put it in his power to make it 
do either good or harm (2). 
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call their part of this river Abawi, though in the ancient 
Ethiopic language we find it ftyled Gcjon or Gewon, pro- 
bably by an early miftake from the Greek word Geon^ 
or Elebrew Gihotij Gen. ii. 13. fincc fome authors have 
imagined that river to be the Nile. The prophets Jere- 
miah and Ifaiah give the river undel* confideration the name 
of Sihor or Sichor, i. e. the Black River ^ from the colour 
of its water, as the Greeks did that of Melas, and the La- 
tins Melo, for the fame reafon. Dionyfius Afer, and Ste- 
phanas Byzantinus fay, that the Ethiopians denominated 
that part of this river running through their territories Si ris, 
which is evidently the fame as Sihor ; but that, as foon as 
it reached Syene, it received the name of (H) Nile. Befidcs 


(H) To what has been faid of 
the Nile, we (hall beg leave to 
add ihe account of the rivers 
flowing into it, given us by the 
patriarch Alphonfo Mendez : 
“ The Nile (fays he) receives 
feveral rivers, the moft remark- 
able of which are the Baxilo or 
Bachilo, which divides the king- 
doms of Bagcmeder or Bagem- 
dra and Amhara ; the Guiccm, 
which bounds the fame king- 
dom of Amhara and Oleca ; the 
Maleck and Auguer, which, 
having joined their llreams, wa- 
ter the countries of Damot, 
Narea, Bizamo, the Ga fates, 
and the Gongas. The Tacaza, 
called by the ancients Aftabo- 
ras, hath three difterent fources 
near the mountains, which fe- 
parate the two kingdoms ol An- 
gote or Angota and Bagemeder ; 
It runs towards the weft through 
the defert of Oldeba ; then, en- 
tering Dambar, falls into a large 
bed of funds ; and afterwards, 
having crofted part of the king- 
dom of Decan, difeharges itfelf 
into the Nile. It is faid, that, 
belides crocodiles and river- 
horfes, there are in this river 
abundance of torpedoes, which 
immediately benumb the arm 
of any man that touches them. 
TJbe March, riling two leagues 


from Debaroa, falls, after a 
long courfe, from a rock thirty* 
cubits in height, and finks un- 
der-ground ; but in the winter 
it runs through many other 
provinces, and by the monaf- 
tery of Allcluja, and then lofcs 
Itfelf. The army, when they 
invaded thefe regions, dug into 
the fand, and found under- 
ground both good water, and 
excellent filli.” To which we 
Ihall beg leave to fubjoin a fhort 
defeription of the courfe of the 
Nile, as delivered to us by the 
bell modern geographers fince 
the time of Gregory and Lu- 
dolfus. It rifes in the kingdom 
of Gojam, and pniceeds from 
thence in a N. E. direction to 
the lake of Dambea or Tanza* 
A feerwards it moves S. E. to the 
kingdom of Bagemeder, or, as 
Gregory calls it, Bagemdra* 
Then, ftill running S. £ it ap- 
proaches the kingdom of Am- 
hara. Erom wlj^icc, continu- 
ing its niotion S. K. it advances 
to the kingdom of Oleca, be- 
tween which and Amhara it re- 
ceives a coufiderablc river, as 
it did before the Bachilo on tb© 
confines of Amhara and Bagem- 
dra. From the kingdom of 
Odea it moves to that of Cboa 
in the fame direSioh, and from 
thence 
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the Nile, the ancient geographers mention two other rivers, 
called Aftaboras and Aftapbus, meeting near the ifland or 
peninfuh of Meroe, and joining the Nile foon after. As 
tbefe rivers had their fources to the eall of the Nile (the 
firft deducing its ftreams from the lake Coloe in the diftridt 
of Amaza, and the other from fome fountains between the 
mounts Oarbata and Blephas^ not far from the Aualitic 
Gulph), we muft fubmit it to our readers, whether the pre- 
foit Tacaza and Mareb, confidering the fituation and direc- 
tion affigned them by the modern geographers, do not en- 
tirely correfpond with them. Pliny, lieliodorus, and Stra- 
bo, mention a third confiderable river falling into the Nile, 
whofe name they .do not entirely agree in : but as it has 
been omitted by feveral of the ancient geographers, and ef- 
pecially by Ptolemv, who had the bell means of informing 
himfelf with refpetltothe truth of every particular relating 
to it, we (hall fuperfede all farther aecounts of it, and con- 
elude here what we have to fay of the rivers of Ethiopia 
lakes,pro^ "Wc find no remarkable fountains and Jakes in Ethiopia, 
befides the fource* of the rivers above mentioned, except 
ptru, the lake of PfeboJi above Meroe, that of Tzana being, as 
far as we can colleft from the old geographers, unknown to 
the ancients. The principal promontories were, Bafuini, 
Mnemium, Afpis, Saturui promontorium, Mofylon, Dire, 
Zengifa, Noti Cornu, Prafum, and Rwptum, the lall of 
which was inhabited by cannibals or anthropophagi : but 

* Greg. Ahair. apud. Lndolf. & ipfcLudolf. in Hill. -®thiop. lib. 
i. cap. 8. Mel. lib. i. cap. 9. &: alib. Strabo, lib, xvii. Sc alib. 
jofeph, Antiq. lib ii. cap. 5. Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 34, & alib. 
Diod. Sic. lib. i. Plin, lib. v. cap. 9. Sc alib. Geogr. Nub. dim. i. 
par. 4. Leo African, hb. i. cap. 7. PP. Fays & Tellez, apud Lii- 
dolf. lib. I. cap. 8. 


thence by Debra through Gal la, 
and the kingdom of the Cafates, 
to that of Gonga. Afterwards 
it vilits the country of the Chan- 
galas, N.E. of Gonga. From 
thence, in a northern dirc^lion, 
it flows to the fity and kingdom 
of $ennar. And theii4o Corte 
orCorti in Nubia, through the 
defert of Bahiouda N. E. of 
Sennar. Between Sennar and 
Corti it pafles by Barbar, near 
which is a cataratfl N. E. of 
the former place, from 'whence 


ir turns to the well and renches 
Corte. Kanife weft of Corte 
next receives a vifit from it > 
and then Dongola north of Ka- 
nife. Continuing its conrfe 
N.E. ir arrives at the Greater 
Cataradl, and afterwards takes its 
leave of Nubia, near the Lefter 
Catara<5l. Laftly, having tra- 
verfed Egypt in a northern di- 
rc6lion, it difeharges itfelf by 
feveral mouths into the Medi- 
terranean (3). 


(3) AJphonfi^ Mendez, apud Lc Grand, DilTert. iii. 
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*The Hifiory of the Ethiopians* 

the three laft capes feem rather to have belonged to the 
Cafres or African Barbarians, than the Proper Ethiopians. 
The chief’ ports and empories of Ethiopia were thofe of 
Adulis, Mondus, Opone, Mofylon, and the principal city 
of the Aualitx, feated upon the Red Sea. The Arabs im- 
ported from their country into thofe parts fruit, corn, wine, 
and cloaths, and exported from thence to Ocelis and Mufa, 
oppofite harbours in Arabia, fpices, caflia, perfumes, ivory, 
myrrh, and feveral other commodities. To which we may 
add the haven and fortrefs of Sabid, probably the Sabat of 
Ptolemy, now in a ruinous condition. , The mofl noted 
illands appertaining to Ethiopia were Meroe, if that fhould 
not rather be confidered as a peninfiila, the Sporades of 
Agatharchides, Aftratx, Ara Palladis, Gythitis, Myronis, 
Daphnine, Magi, Acanthine, Ifis, Mondus, and Menu- 
tliias (K). Meroe contained a large tra£b, together with a 
very confiderable city, its metropolis, of the fame name* 
Jofephus informs us, that its original denomination was 
Saba; but that Cambyfes, from his fifler's name, afterwards 
called it Meroe ; which feems to be confirmed by Strabo, 
though it does not appear from Herodotus, that this prince 
penetrated fo far into Ethiopia. Timofthenes, Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus’s admiral, related, that the city of Meroe was 
fixty days journey from Syene. ' Eratofthenes made this 
diftance fix hundred and twenty-five miles ; Hipparchus in 
Strabo five thoufand ftadia, which agrees with Eratofthenes ; 
Artemidorus fix hundred miles ; and Sebofus computed fix- 
leen hundred miles from the fartheftor moft northern part 
of Egypt to this famous city : but according to Pliny, the 
road between Meroe and Syenc was difeovered in the reign 
of Nero to he eight hundred and feventy-four Roman miles 
long, Numldian geographer does not differ greatly 

from feme of thefe computations ; for he intimates, that 
travellers are generally above two months in traverfing Nu- 
bia, or that vafl tra<ft lying betwixt the confines of Egypt 
and Abaflia. W e find, that when Ethiopia was in its moft 
flourifhing ftate, the city of Meroe n^de a prodigious fi- 
gure, infoniuch that, if fome of the Ancients may be cre- 
dited, it could fend into the field an army of two hundred 
and fifty thoufand men, and contained four htindred thou- 
sand artificers, though in Pliny’s time it was but a fmull 

(K) To which we may add by tlje Ethiopians, jufl as fuc- 
the ifland in the great lake of cefs attended their refpedive 
Pfeboa, fometimes occupied by arms, according to Strabo (i)* 
the Libyans, and at other times 

(0 Strab. lib. xvii. 
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town. Several queens of this part of Ethiopia, called Can- 
dace, that having for a (ionfiderablc number of years been 
« fort of furname to them, made this the place of their re- 
fidence. Strabo places it ten thoufand ftadia from Alex- 
andria, and the capital of Ethiopia. As the other iflands 
arc in a manner oWcure, they nierit no attention ; only it 
inay be -proper to obferve, that Hardouin, Bochart, and 
Salmafius, believe Madagafcar to be the ancient Menuthias, 
though Ifaac Voflius imagines it to have been the fame with 
that ifland which the mbderns call Zanzibar. How far 
either of thefe notions may be true, we cannot take upon 
us to determine *. 

Cnrt^its* The principal curiofities of this country are: i. The 
rocks called Amba-Dorho, or the Rock of the Hen above 
mentioned. 1 , The folid gold found on the banks of feve- 
rai rivers about the fize of a tare or vetch, taken notice of 
by Pliny, with which the provinces of Damot and Eiiarea 
arefaid to abound. 3. The iron, copper, and gold mines 
Ibme parts of it are fo famous for. 4. The mountains of 
fait in a diftri£t upon the confines of Tigre and Angota, 
called the Land of Salt. In the mountains the fait is foft, 
and cut out with little labour, but hardens by being expofe^d 
to the open air. 5. The mountain of red fait mentioned 
by the patriarch Alphonfo Mendez, and faid to be endued 
with many in^icinal virtues. 6. The mineral fiibium, 
called in the Etbiopic tongue cuehel or cohol, which is 
produced in feveral provinces. 7. The various extraordinary 
animal and vegetable produ£fions, which our readers will 
meet with in the hiftory of Abyflinia 

SEC T; IL 

The Antiquity y Government y LawSy Religiony LanguagCy 
CufiomSy ArtSy of the Ethiopians. 

Jttaiauiiy 1 T appears from what has been obferved. in the former 
^ rA/ £. 1 feftion, that thclkrcd writers did riot always apply the 

yiajpe particular country. They fometimes 

• * Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 19. Strab. lib. xvii. Plin. lib. ii. cap. 73* 

& lib. vi. cap. 29, 30* Jofeph Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. Agatbarchid. 
Cnid. de Mar. Kubr-,lib. v. ubi fup. l^tol. Arrian. Marcian. Steph. 
Byzant. ubi fupra. io Solin. p. 878. Bochart. Chan. lib. i. 

cap. 37. Athan. Kir6h. in Oedip. .ffigypt. Synt. i. cap. 7. p. 57. 
Lodl)if. ubi fupra. cap. *. ^ b Strab. lib. xvii. Plin. apud Lu- 
dolf. ut iplc Ludolf. lib. I. 6, 7* 
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undcrftood by it that region watered by the Araxes, which 
was the feat of the ancient Scythians or Cuthites; and 
fometimes that country bordering on the Red Sea, contigu- 
ous to Egypt. In fomc paflages likewife they feem to have 
had in view the whole peninfula of the Arabs, or at lead 
the greateft part of that peninfula. Culh, the eldcft fon of 
Ham was, in all probability, the great progenitor of the 
Ethiopians. 

Many authors are agreed, that fomc of the early defeend- ^ 
ents of Cufh firft fettled in the land bordering on the eadern Jral/s, 
(idc of the Red Sea, moving gradually from thence to the 
fouthern extremity of Arabia ; and afterwards, by means ^ 

of the cafy palfage over the ftreights of Bab-al-Mandab, Mandab 
tranfplanted themfeivcs into Ethiopia. According to Eufe- pajfedinf 
bius, this migration happened whilft the Ifraelites were in Ethiopia^ 
Egypt ; but Syncellus places it in the time of the Judges. 

The Arabian Cufhites were anciently called Abafeni, and 
made up a great part of the Sabaeans or Homerites, as may 
be adduced from feveral authors. The Ethiopians went 
under the fame name, agreed in many points with the Ara- 
bian Culhitcs, and were believed by moft of the Afiatic na- 
tions in Jofephus’s time to have had the fame origin. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, it muft be allowed, maintains, that they 
never came from any other country, and that they never 
were corrupted by foreign cufioms 1 though he aflerts, 
that in feveral things they correfponded with the Egyptians,. 
Notwithftanding what is advanced by that hiftorian, our 
readers will naturally conclude, from what has been already 
fuggefted, that part of Cufli’s pofterity moved gradually 
along the weftein (bore of the Red Sea into Ethiopia, which 
by this migration was tolerably well peopled, when the 
Arabian Cufhites firft found their way into it. The great 
difference of at lead a confiderable body of the Abalfines^ 
from the Arabs, as well as other nations, the (ituation of 
the kingdom of Midian, v/hcre fome of the earlieft Cufhites 
probably fixed themfclves, and the concurrent voice of an- 
tiquity, both fagred and profane, tend to evince the juftnefs 
of fuch a conclufion. The Ethiopians, therefore, might 
very well vie with the Egyptians, and even be deemed fu- 
perior to them, in point of antiquity. Cnee Cufh their great 
anceftor was the elded fon of Ham. They might likewife 
have been edeemed of equal antiquity with the Arabians, 
as from the kingdom of Midian tfce Cufhites penetrated 
both into the fouthern parts of the peninfula of the Arabs 
and Ethiopia. The communication between Egypt and E- 
thiopia, as |vell as the proximity pf blood of Cufli and Mif* 
niiip, introduced that Cmilitudc of manners obfervablc 
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among & their urefpc^iive iahabkants,'. which we fhall fooM 
have occafioa to take poticc of 

Govern* Phny relates, that Ethiopia Was anciently divided into 
the forty-five kingdoms, of which be mfmuates that of Meroe 

Ethiopians, to have been the mofl powerful and flourilhing j but whe- 
ther thefe were independent of each other, or under one 
fupreme head, he no where informs us. Be that as it may, 
as all the old Oriental governments were abfolute, and the 
lytbaffinc princes known, to the Europeans fince th„eir firll 
‘ intercourfe with Abaflia hiave been defpotic, there is no 
reafon to doubt but that the kings of Ethiopia always ruled 
vidth an uncontroulable. f-way. If w^e admit the Ethiopian 
tradition, thal^a long fuccefiiori of princes defeended from 
Solomon reigned in this' country, it can fcarce he denied, 
that their authority was unlimited, as that of the Hebrew 
monarch knew no bounds. It apjirears from Strabo and 
Pliny, that fomc Ethiopic nations were governed always by 
queens, whole common name was Candace, as that of the 
Egyptian kings; was Pharaoh, and Ptolemy. Diodorus Si- 
culus gives us to underftand, that a great part of Ethiopia 
was compofed of feveral elective monarchies, the heads of 
which were chofen out of their priells \ and that all thefe 
princes made the laws of their refpcdlive kingdoms the bafis 
of their government. The Greeks knew very little of the 
Ethiopians } and therefore from their authors we can form 
no adequate idea of any thing relative to them. Scfollris 
and Zerah mull undoubtedly be confidered as princes bear- 
ing an abfolute fway over the dominions they governed, of 
which the Proper Ethiopia was a part. The furprifing con- 
quefts made by the one, and the prodigio^^s army com- 
iqanded by the other, to ciFe£t the redudlion of a powerful 
neighbour, icem to fet this point beyond difpute 

Eaws^ * According to Diodorus Siculus, the laws of Ethiopia 
agreed in fubllance with thofe of Egypt. This conformity, 
fcontinucs the fame author, the Ethiopians accounted for 
by aflerting, that hgypt was firft peopled by colonies th.it 
migrated out of their country. Iii order to evince that point, 
they maintained the land of Egypt to have been at firft, for 
a ccntficferable period, entirely covered with water, and af- 
terwards raifed gradually, fo as to become habitable, by the 
frcfii acceffion of -mud which the Nile'^brought every year 


e Eufeb; in Chron. Sj^nccll. in Chronog^ Uranius apud Steph. 
Byaant. de Urb- Ptah Ub. iv. Jof. Scalig. in Comput. Ecclef. iE- 
thiop. de Emend. Temp. Ub. vii. Job. Ludolf. Hift. AEthi^. lib. i. 
;cap.^ i. Le Grand, Dilfert. 1i* ^ Phn. lib. vi. capv ao.^iidolf. 

^ fliff. .ffithiop. iib. ih cap, ji 4 . Diod. Bicul. Strab. P^n.^ ubi fupra* 
Ktwi. of the Ilf Egypt. 
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out of Ethiopia.^- This notion is likewife confirmed by He- 
rodotus, who affirms Egypt to be the gift of the Nile ; and 
that the whole re^on> except the territory of Thebes, in 
the time of Menes, was one continued tnorafs. However, 
he makes the Ethiopians to have been civilized by the Egyp- 
tians, and to have learned the cuftoms and itianners of that 
people fo late as the reign of Pfammiticus I which, coti- 
iidering what has been already advanced, WiU not eaiii^^v 
admitted for faO. Yet fomC cuftoms arid manners, #i(pl 
as laws, the former nation might pofiibly have reCeii^cd 
from the latter abpm that time, though in rriany particril^rs 
they agreed lon^hefore. We cannot pretend to give ouf ^ 
readers a detail of the particular laws, or political maxims that 
prevailed anciently in Ethiopia ; but the following feem to 
have been the principal : i. Several tribes of Ethiopians look- 
ed upon it as a fundamental law to clc£l their princes dut of 
the different orders of their^ prkfts. 2, No public execu- 
tioner ever made his appearance in many Efihidpia, 

the malefactors there being obliged by a p^rcular law to 
fall by their own hands. 3. According to the eftablilhed 
order of fucceflion amongft fome Ethiopic nations, upon 
the death of the king, his lifter’s fop (L), mounted the 
throne ; and in cafe the female branches of the royal family 
failed of ifiue, they chofe the moft beautiful and raliant per- 
fon amongft them for king. 4. It was eftiiSfIriCd a moft 
enormous crime in any perfon capitally convtOTSdtd 
making his efcape into a foreign country. DiD|&h^rel^t^S, 
that a criminal condemned to die, having 
a flight out of Ethiopia, after the fign of deatnma^f'^w^ 
fent him byvthc king, was detected by his who 

(L) We are informed by dorus Siculus and Phtiy flyfc 
Plutarch, that a certain Ethio- the animal now caJlq^ a baboon, 
pian nation always ele<fted a dog cyriocephalus, frohj^the refem- 
for their king, and paid him blance its head bears to that of 
divine honours. The fame au- a dogj which renders it not 
thor, howevfer, judicioufly ob- improbable, that the cr^ture 
ferves, that all* the high polls deripminated cyori or dog by 
were filled with' 111611, Poflibly Plutarch was an ape or baboofe ; 
the modern kingdom of Zen- efpefctally fmee the cynpeepha* 
dero, governed always- by an Ins was ptriduep# Only in Ethio- 
cleaed monarch, whoisiildto 'piau l^wevci^ W can 
refemble an ape, or rather to be anlyproppjfie-to our readers as a 
an ape, may correfpond With conj^urilj^i)* ' 
this nation. It is certain Dio-- , fr 

(i) Plutarch, adverf Stoic. Diodv; 
cap. 34. Fernand. A Telle*. «pud;>h-i Jfa*dolf in Hift. 
lib. i, cap. 6. Vi 
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thereupon ftrangkd him with a garter, he not offering the 
kaft refiftatwrc, left an indelible (lain fliould thereby be fixed 
upon his family* 5. The king of this region was obliged 
to difpatch himfelf (Mj, whenever he received a mcliage 
from the priefts of Meroe, the mod revered of any in E- 
thiopia, with an intimation that the gods commanded him, 
for the good of his fubje^£ls, to die. 6. If the king became 
paaiKned or wounded by any accident, his domeitics Were 
^liged to wound and maim thcmfelvcs juft in the fame 
manner. 7. At the king’s death all his houfliold fervants, 
either in compliance with the laws, or an indifpenfiible 
cuftom, killed thcrnfelves, this being looked upon as the 
llrongeft tcftimony of their fincere attachment to him. 
8. Some of the Ethiopic tribes above Meroe on both fules 
the Nile, the preceding laws l>eing chiefly confined to that 
peuinfula, and the parts of Ethiopia near Egypt, ele<ilcd 
the mod itidudrkus fliepherds to prefide over them. Others 
bedowed the^kingdom upon the mod opulent perfons they 
could find, imagining them the mod capable of admini- 
ftering with their fiches to the wants atKl exigencies of the 
public 

teiigion* Jupiter Ammon, according to the Greek and Latin aisr 
tbors, appears to have been the principal objedl of religious 
worfhip in Ethiopia, though the natives (N) paid likewife 
divine honours to Ifis, Pan, Hercules, ^tfculapius, and 
others, whom they confidered as the greated benefactors to 
mankind. In fine, if thefe authors may be credited, their 
leligion dieted not much from that of the Egyptians. 

4' 

e Diod. Sic. ubi fupra. Herod, lib. ii. cap. & allb. Agarhar- 
chid. Cnid. apud. Pilot. Nic- Damafcen, in Ejccerptis Valelii, p. 

51S, 519. 

(M) This enormous power us, that the Ethiopians valued 
the priefls enjoyed till the time themfelves upon their being the 
of Ergamenes,kingof Ethiopia, firfl: nation that had a religious 
contemporary with Ptolemy eftabliflnncnt. They believed, 
Philadelphus, who being a mar- that for this rcafon, adds he, 
tial prince, advanced to the go!- their facrifices were more ac- 
den temple of iEfculapius, ceptablc to the gods than thol'e 
where they refided, with a body oftered by any other people, 
of troops, and put them all to Which notion, continues Dio- 
the fword. After this he made dorus, Homer himfelf feems to 
ievenil rcgulatsom, and in a adopt, when be introduces Ju- 
great meafure new-modeUed the , pitcr, attended by the other 
|Miblic worihip of the Ethio- gods, as prefent at an anniver- 
spbtwV M Ure learn ftbtU’ ^odo- &ry facrifice, or grand entcr- 

'' ' ^ " tainment, prepared for him by 

(N) Diodomt Stedm tells the Ethiopians* 

■ . Dio- 
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Diodorus, however, affures us that fomc of them were 
atheifts, who looked upon the fun, on account of his fcorch- 
ing rays, as their implacable enemy. Could we depend 
upon a tradition of the. modern Abafiines, the Ethiopians^ 
or at leaft a conGderable part of them, adhered zealoufly to 
the law of Mofes from the time of Solomon to their con- 
verfion to Chriftianity. According to this tradition, the 
queen of Sheba, wliom our Saviour calls the queen of the 
fouth, and who ruled over a powerful nation of Ethiopia, 
had a Ibn by Solomon named Mcnilehec, who was educated 
at that prince’s court, and inflrudled in the law of God, 
through the great care of his father. Being afterwards 
anointed king of Ethiopia, and fent home to take polfelTion 
of his kingdom, at the defire of fcveral eminent Ilraelitcs, 
and doctors of the law, that attended him, he introduced 
his father’s religion, which continued amonglt his fubjedts 
and their pofterity till the time of St‘. Athanafius. What 
credit is to Le given to this tradition, we (liall not pretend 
to determine ; fince the learned are much divided in their 
fentiments concerning the fituation of the kingdom of She- 
ba, whofe queen had an interview with Solomon at his own 
court. St. Cyprian, Epiphanlus, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
Cardinal Baronius, Suarez, Lorinus, Pineda, Bochart, and 
the Arabs in general, fix their refidence in Arabia Felix. 
The lafl call her Belkis, and alfirm her to have been the 
daughter of Hod-Had, king of the Homerites. On the 
other hand, the*Abafline nation, Jofephus, Origen, St. 
Auftin, the learned Hugo Grotiiis, the patriarch Alphonfo 
Mendez, the fathers Balthafar Tellez, and Joan Dos-Santos, 
have placed this celebrated princefs in Ethiopia. We 
have not room to infert here the arguments oifered on both 
fidcs in defence of their refpe6live opinions, but fhall only 
obferve, that the kingdom uf Abaflia feems to correfpond 
better with the queen of Sheba’s country, according to our 
Saviour’s defeription of it, as being more to the fouth of, 
and remote from, Judxa, thap’ Arabia. To which we may 
add, that iJUsippears from Scripture, that fomc perfons of 
diftindlion^^ongfl the Proper Ethiopians were of the fame 
religion with the Jews, or nearly fo, in the apoftolical age. 
For queen Candace’s treafurer, baptized by Philip, went 
with an offering to Jerufalcm, to worfhip God there, and 
w-as not unacquainted with the writers of the C^d Tefta- 
ment ; which cannot, we apprehend^ be faid with fo much 
propriety of the Arabians. This circumftancc feems to us 
in fome degree a proof, that the Mofaic law was held to be 
of divine inftitmi 9 n in Meroc, and the ''Other parts of Ethio* 
pia dependent on it, even before thd^ birth of our Saviour, 

Pa if 
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if not as early as the age of Solomon ; and confequentTjr 
adds feme weight to the arguments of thofe writers who 
have aflerted, that the queen of Sheba came from Ethio- 
pia* However, it muft be owned, that Strabo fuggefts the 
people of Meroe in his time t6 have adored Hercules, Pan, 
and Ifis, with another foreign god. He like wife informs 
us, that the Ethiopians ranked in the number of their deities 
all their moft eminent benefacSlors, and thofe who w^erc 
diftinguifhed by their birth. The Sun, according to him, 
the people under confideration in the moil early times fo 
highly adored, that they reputed thofe to be atheifts who 
curfed him at his rifing, as fome fuch there were inhabiting 
•the torrid zone, becaufe he forced them to fliel ter them- 
felves from his intenfe beat in moift and marfliy places 
for this reafon the Greeks and Romans gave the Sun the 
name of the Ethiopian Jupiter. The Ethiopians thcmfelves 
called him AfTabin or Affabinus, as wc learn from Pliny. 
They likewife confecrated to him the cinnamon-tree, an 
odoriferous flirub, which grew in their country. The 
prieits only were allowed to gather that harved, which they 
always ufhered in with facrifices of forty-four oxen, goats, 
and fiieep, beginning the w’ork that followed before fuif- 
rifing, and finifhing it before bis fetting. The crop being 
gathered, they divided it into three par.ts with a fpear, 
which was never ufed but on that ex:cafion. They carried 
away two portions of it, and left on the fame fpot that 
which fell to the Sun ; and forthwith, {%y Pliny, Solinus, 
and Theophraftus, if the divifion had been diftributed with 
equity, the fun^s portion took fire of itfelf, and was con- 
fumed. This ceremony feems to have been common to the 
Ethiopians above Egypt, and the Sabieans feated in Arabia 
Felix. Banier is of opinion that the Ethiopians had gods 
natural, and gods animated, as well as the Egyptians; that 
they worfliipped the moon under the name of Ifis, and uni- 
verfal nature under that of Pan. They alfo paid divine 
honours to their deceafed kuji^s as did thofe nations to- 
gether with the Mauritaniandr Among the pj|||kes deified 
by this people were the famous Juba and Verigina, which 
lad was pfobably either one of their queens, dr fome other 
woman of the fird didin£lion rendered illudrious by her 
glorious a£lions. The Ethiopians of Meroe, according to 
Herodotus, iili his time, worflbipped Jupiter and Bacchus, 
and had ati oracle ot- Jupiter. Some Ethiopian nations 
offered facrifiacs to the Day, which they edeemed as a god, 
according to Ltiekn^ An ancient tradition prevails amongft 
the Abaffincs, that rite ; fird Ethiopians adored a monftrous 
fcrpertt called language Arwe-midre j but this f^^- 

vours 
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vours fo much of the fabulous, that our readers will pro- 
bably think it deferves little credit 

In a country of fo vaft an extent as Ethiopia, inhabited by Larrguage. 
various nations, it is natural to fuppofe, that no fmall va- 
riety of languages, at leaft of dialedls, mull have prevailed. 

The moft ancient of thefe was undoubtedly that called by 
the learned the Ethiopic, into which the Scripture was 
formerly tranflated, and in which all the books of the Abaf- 
iines, both facred and profane, are written. Some authors 
have informed us, that this language nearly refembles the 
Chaldee; but, according to Ludolfus, who pafTed above 
fixty years in the (ludy of it, it bears as great an affinity to 
the Hebrew and Syriac, and approaches nearer ftill to the 
Arabic, from which to him it appears immediately to be de- 
rived. In Ihoi t, there is fo perfe£I an agreement between 
them, that whoever underllands the* one, may, without any 
difficulty, make himfelf mailer of the other. He alfo af- 
ferts, that a competent knowlege of the Hebrew, or any 
other of the Oriental tongues, will enable a ftudent foon to 
make a very rapid progrefs in the Ethiopic. As feveral 
Hebrew roots, and genuine fignifications of Hebrew words, 
are fllll preferved in the Ethiopic, which would be fought 
for in vain either in their own or any other language ex- 
cept this, it certainly merits the efteem of all who would 
diligently apply themfelves to the ftudy of the Scriptures. 

Befides, it is impoffible to attain a thorough knowlege of 
the Abaffinc affairs, this being the language in which all 
their hiftories, and other treatifes, are written, without be- 
ing tolerably well acquainted with it. The pureil diale^l 
of this tongue was that ufed in the kingdom of Tigre, 
which was the place of refidence of Axuina and the old 
Ethiopian kings. Here it continued till the failure of the 
^^vageaii line; after which, a Sewan prince afeending the 
throne, the Amharic diale6l was introduced at court, and 
gradually difFufed itfelf over the whole empire. However, 
the language fpoken in Tigre at prefent approaches the 
nearefl to the bid Ethiopic ; wffiich ftill retains its priftinc 
dignity not only in their books, but alfo in their divine 
worfhip, as alfo in their kings letters patents, commiffions, 
and all other public a^fls. Befides, father Tellez in- 
forms us, that in his time there were as many languages as 
’ ' 4 ' 

^Herodot. lib. li. Strab. lib. i. Piod.^c. lib. hi. Plin. lil^ x‘u. 
cap. 19. Solih. cap. 31. Lucian, in Jup. Trag. p. 699. Greg* 

Abair. apud. Ludolf. ubi fupra, lib. ii. ckp. a, Banier, lib. vi.^p. 9. 

Jofeph. Orig, Auguft. Cyprian. Epiphan. Gyrill. Alexandr. 

Suarez. Lorin. Pined, apud Ludolf. ubi fupira. Jib. ii. pap« Bq"* 
cock. Specim. Hift, Arab, p. 59. , , , 
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kingdoms, ot large pro^nces, in Abaflia; and that there 
were difrerent dialedls in one and the fame kingdom. As 
the language of Tigre is at prefent deeply tinged with the 
ancient Ethiopic, fo thofe of moft of the other kingdbtfts 
partake greatly of the Ambaric ; though they confidei ably 
differ one from another. The people of Bagemdra or Ba- 
gemeder ufe a dialed peculiar to themfelves. J hofe of 
Hangota, Ihta, Gojam, and Shewa, have one common to 
them all. 1 he Gafatas have many Amliaric words, but 
their tongue is extremely difficult to be underftood by any 
of the other Abaffines. In the kingdom of Dambea a lan- 
guage IS fpoken very different from both the Ambaric and 
iithiopic. rhe dialed of Gonga-agrees with that of Ena- 
reaj though it does not bear a near refemblance to any 
of the others in Ethiopia *. ^ 

As it will be expeaed, that we ffiould fay fomething of 
the letters, or alphabetic charaaers, of this nation, our 
readers will not be difpleafed to find here the ancient Ethio- 
pic alphabet, as given by the learned Job Ludolfus, in his 
hiilory of Ethiopia. 


a: 

Lawi. 

XI* Bet. 

c?b; Mai. 

* Geml. 

Hahas. 

Dent. 

A I Saat. 

Haul. 

V. 

Warw. 

^\Af 

H: • 

'TzadaL 

Hharm. 

Kof. 

TaiU 

. ^ ■ Rees* 

P; Jaman. 

ilj* Saux\ 

•n: 

TawL 


From comparing th^fe letters with the old Oiiental alpha- 
bets, tal^n from antique coins and inferiptions by Loefeher, 
and cbniulting what have already obferved in our ac- 

• Mariani Viflorii Inftitutionea Ungu* .ffithiop. Roro». ict*. 
Wemrter. Inftitut. Grammaf. .®thiop. Jo. Potken. Pfalter. .ffitbiop. 
»■ I-eA* Ljnguar. Oriental. Job. Ludolf. 

.«thiop. lib.i..csp. »j. M & Balthax. Tellez, apud Ludolf. 

count 
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count of the Carthaginian, it may perhaps not fcem impro- 
bable, that feme of them were derived from the old Affy. 
rian, Phoenician, Samaritan, and Syriac characters. The 
number of the letters likewife in this alphabet, and the 
names of feveral of them, tend to eftablifii the fame fuppo- 
fition 5 though Ludolfus believes thefe characters to have 
been invented by the Axumites or Ethiopians thcmfelvcs, 
and to be much older than even the Cufic character of the 
Arabs. It is remarkable, that the Abaflines have no gram- 
mar ; and that, when Gregory was taught the ufe of one, 
he could not forbear returning thanks to God, as though 
fome fecret of great importance had been difeovered to him. 

e muft not forget obferving, that the Ethiopians both 
w^rote and read from the left-band to the right, contrary to 
the cultom of the Orientals 5 a circumftance which indi- 
cates, that their alphabet was not entirely of the fame cx- 
traClion with that of the Arabs 

The Ethiopians agreed in feveral points with the Egyp- 
tians, though they had many cuiboms peculiar to themfeJves, 
fome of w'hich were very fingular and uncommon. As we 
have not room to expatiate upon every cullorn to be found 
'In hiftory, w^e mull content ourfelves with touching upon 
fome of the principal of them. i. The Egyptian Ichthyo- 
phagi differed from other nations in fcveml particulars. 15y 
Hopping up the paiiages of certain caverns on the coaft of 
the Ked-fea w'ith Hones, they iuclofed vaft numbers of 
Hthes, which, upon the reflux of the tide, were left as in 
a net, and ferved them for food. ’^Ihe w^omcn and children 
employed themfelvcs in throwing on fhore thofe of a lefler 
flze, whiiff the men ftcured the Iharks, fca- calves, congers, 
and nionftrous lobilers, with w^hich that fea abounded, 
killing them with fliarp goats horns, and rough Hones 
broken off the rocks. 'I hefe they expofed to the folar rays 
in Hone pots turned towards the fouth, where the flcfli was 
foon feparated from the bones by the intenfe heat. This 
they boiled up with the feeds of paliurus. The mafs form- 
ed by thefe^wo ingredients was at lirH liquid, and of a 
reddilh colour*, but, being fpread upon tiles, and dried, of 
rather baked, by the fun, it became hard and favoury. Ihis 
they commonly fed upon ; but, when any inundations hap- 
pened, fo that they could not, for feveral 
approach the (liore, they were conHrained to cat ihell-niii, 
fome of which were fo large, that they weighed four minas. 
If thefe at any time failed, they found ihcmfelves com- 

Job. Ludolf. Hifl. i^tbiop. Uh. iv. wp Graro 
I^ond. J66i. St Comment, ad Hill, ^thiop. P« 34> 555* 55®* S®*** 
aiib. paff. 
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pcUcd to have rccourfc tp the bojies, though deftfned /of 
another ufc, which preferved them tiJJ the fea fent their 
ufual fupplies. They drank water only every fifth day, but 
that in fuch immoderate quantities, that they were fcarce 
able to breathe, '^J'hcy feemed not to utter any articulate 
founds, and confequenrly to be void of language. Some of 
them, according to Agatharchides, never drank at all, living 
only upon raw fifh. Thefe, continues the fame author, 
might have been deemed real Stpics, as being n^ver 
ruffled or difeompofed by the violence of any prevailing 
pafflon. However barbarous their neighbours might efteem 
them, they had the art of teaching the phocoe or fea-calves^ 
produced by the neighbouring gulph, to aflift them in catch- 
ing other filh. Several tribes lived in fuch caves as we have 
deferibed in the former fediion ; others erefled huts of fir- 
trees, which grew there in great abundance, bearing fruit 
like a cheftnut, of the boughs and leaves of which they 
formed a fort of canopy. This, together with the pleafant 
breezes coming from off the fea, (heltered them from the 
fcorcliing rays of the fun. Laflly, others fixed their habi- 
tations in inacceffible hollows furrounded wdth high preci- 
pices and the fea. The Ichthyophagi generally enjoyed an 
uninterrupted flate of healthy fiut few of them attained to 
old age. They carried their dead to the fea-fho;*c, where 
they lay expofed till the return of the tide, which carried 
them off*, fo that, as they fed upon fifh in their life-time, 
they after their death in return afforded thofe animals a 
repaft. 2. The Chelonophagi already mentioned not only 
ufed the fiefh of tortoifes for food, but likewife covered 
their huts or cottages with the fhejls of thofe animals. As 
both in fizc and figure thefe fhells refembled a fmaJl fifth ng- 
veffel, the Chelonophagi employed them as boats, on fome 
occafions. They had a particular manner of furprifing this 
ftfti, which we find defcribe<l from Agatharchides by Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 3. Another Ethiopic canton liyed upon fifli 
of the cetaceous kind, which they found thrown upon the 
ftiore by chance. When they were preffcu by famine, 
they devoured the hones of thofe creatures, whofc flefh at 
other times fuftained them, 4. The Ethiopian Khizophagi, 
after they had waftied the roots of tjie canes growing in 
marlhy ground, bruifed them, and preparing them by the 
beat of the fun, fared delicioufly upon them. This canton 
was greatly infefted with lions, which iffued from the de- 
fet|s in vaft; numbers, and would have depopulated the 
country they inhabited, had not a prodigious multitude of 
gnats of an enormous ftze annually expelled them. At the 
fame the RhU9pha^j^ in order to avoid thefe gnats, 
‘ ^ ^ • ' retired 
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retired towards the morafles. The Hylophagi were people 
of fuch furpHfing activity, that they fkipped from one tree 
to another, like birds. They always went naked, lived upon 
the young (hoots of trees, had their wives in common, and 
frequently quarreled about their refj>edive habitations. On 
thefe occafions they foujght with clubs, after the manner of 
the Libyans, which fometimes did great execution. . 6. One 
tribe of Ethiopians, watching an opportunity, killed leo- 
pards and buffaloes, with clubs burnt at one end, ftones, 
and darts, in the manner deferibed by Agatharchides and 
Diodorus Siculus. They trained up their children in throw- 
ing the dart, and would not fuffer them to eat till they had 
hit the mark. 7. Another Ethiopic nation had two very 
particular ways of taming elephants, for a full defeription 
of which our readers muft have recourfe to the authors laft 
mentioned. 8. The Struthophagi bad feveral arts and de- 
vices to take oftriches, on which they fed. That animal 
defended itfelf againft them with ftones, which it threw 
with its feet to a great diftance. The Struthophagi of the 
fkins of thefe oftriches made both garments and coverlets 
for their beds. 9. The Acridophagi had a deep valley in 
flteir country, many furlongs in extent, which they ftrewed 
with wood, and other combuflible materials ; and, when 
the fouth wind drove vaft numbers of locufts thither, fet 
them on fire, the fmokc fuffocatiiig all thofe animals. Such 
infinite numbers of locufts v/ere deftroyed on thefe occa- 
fions, that the ground for fome leagues was covered with 
their bodies, which the people preferved with fait, pro- 
duced moft plentifully in their territories, and lived upon 
for the following year. But they were probably very un- 
wholefome food j for the Acridophagi did not exceed the 
J’gc of forty years, and at laft died in a miferable manner. 
I’hey were devoured by winged infedfs of different fpecies, 
of a ftrange and hideous form, expiring for the moft part 
113 exquifjte torture. Foflibly the air itfelf, as well as the 
locufts, might have greatly contributed to fo uncommon 
and fatal a niftlady. 10. The Cynamolgi, feated in the 
fouthern parts of Ethiopia, wore long beards, and kept dogs 
extremely fierce, in order to hunt Indian oxen, prodigious 
herds of which came every year amongft themi 11. The 
natio|is placed ftill more to the fouth, accoiding to Aga- 
tharchides and Diodorus, Jived the life of favages, if not 
that of the worft of brutes. From*hence wc are inclined 
to believe, that the Cafres were not unknown to the 
cients, and confequently that, they bad feen more of the 
fouthern parts of Africa than the moderns imagine. 12. The 
#ibovc mentioned authors inform 49 ^ that the greateft part 
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of the Troglodytes in their manner of life nearly rcfcmbled 
the Libyan Nomadcs, that they were divided into tribes, 
and that all of thefe wer^ under one fapreme head. 13. The 
Troglodytes, during the time «l€ the Etefian winds, drank a 
liquor compofed of blood and milk boiled together. In the 
fummer months they lived about the morales with their 
fiocks, where they frequently fought for convenient pa- 
ftures. The old and infirm cattle always fupplied them 
with food, for which reafon they called the males their fa- 
thers, and the females their mothers, never giving thofe 
denominations to their natural parents. They had no other 
garments than the fkins of beafts, with which they covered 
only their loins. 14. They held all their old women in the 
bigbeft veneration, infomuch that, in their moft bloody 
cmitefts, if any of them appeared, they threw down their 
arms. When the men were worn out with age, they tied 
themfelves by the neck to an ox's tail, and were dragged 
about till they expired ; and, if upon an admonition from a 
friend they declined ufing this expedient, they might be 
ftranglcd without any crime. " As it was deemed an unpar- 
donable offence to defire life when a peifon was incapable 
of contributing to the welfare of the public, if any one was 
feized with an incurable diflemper, or maimed by accident, 
it was not only lawful, but meritorious, to difpatch him. 
They carried their dead to the top of fome hill, where they 
firft covered them with Hones, and then fixed a goat's horn 
upon them. So devoid were they of compaflion, that the 
ceremony of burying the deceafed in this manner w^as one 
of their molt celebrated diverfions. In a word, like nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants of this globe, they lived in the moH 
deplorable igiwrance and brutality. 15. The Ethiopians 
made ufc of bows and arrows* darts, lances, and fcveral 
other weapons (O), which they managed with great ftrengtb 
And dexterity. 16. Circumcifion was a rite obferved amongft 
Ibdm, as well as the Egyptians, from very early antiquity, 
though which of thefe nations firft received it, cannot cer- 
tainly be known. 17. The Ethiopian foldiers tied their ar- 
rows round their heads, the feathered part of which touched 
their foreheads and temples, and the other proje£led like fo 
many rays, which formed a kind of crown. Thefe arrows 
extremely (hort, pointed with fharp Hones inftoad of 

, (O) The Megabari, a cbnton hides. Many of their neigh- 
^he Troglodytes, fought with hours, however, were armed 
dabs, ^4;C^rried before them with bows and arrows (i). 
round Ihields made of raw ox- 

{0 llfeSI* Strabi, lib. xvL p. 776. 
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iron, and dipped in poifon, infomuch that all the wounds 
given by them were attended with immediate death. *rhc 
bows from which they fhot thefe arrows were four cubits 
long, and required fo much ftrength to manage them, that 
no nation could ufe them but the Ethiopians. According 
to feveral authors, when they came to a general a£iion with 
an enemy, they darkened the air with clouds or fhowers of 
tliefe arrows. Many tribes of the people now under confi- 
deration, particularly the Blemmyes, were wonderfully fkil- 
ful in thefe weapons, taking aim fo w’^elJ, and hitting the 
mark fo exadlly, that fonie of the ancients imagined every 
individual to have had four eyes. The Ethiopians retreated 
fighting in the fame manner as the Parthians, difeharging 
vollies of arrows with fuch dexterity and addrefs, whillt 
they were retiring full-fpeed, that they terribly galled the ene- 
my. i8. Their lances or darts were of an immenfe fize. 

19. The Macrobian or long-lived luhiopians led for the moft 
part upon roalled flefh, drank milk, and frequently attained 
to the age of a hundred and twenty years. ^ It is faid, that 
this longevity was principally owing to their bathing in a 
rich and fragrant fountain, which rendered their bodies 
/mooth, as if anointed with oil, and perfumed them with 
the odour of violets. 20. Thefe Ethiopians looked upon 
brafs as the moft valuable of metals, and held gold in fuch 
little efteem, that they fettered their prifoners with golden 
chains. 21. Some Ethiopic cantons buried their dead in 
earthen coffins about their temples, and fwore by their 
manes ; and others threw them into the river, confidering 
this as the beft fort of burial. 22. Some of the Ethiopians 
bad no regular meals, or ftated times of eating, but always 
refrefhed themfelves when ftimulatcd by hunger and third. 

23. The Ethiopian anthropophagi lived upon human flefh, 
as we learn from Philoftratus, Pliny, Solinus, and Ptolemy . 

As the Ethiopians agreed with the Egyptians in moft of Arts, 
their laws, their fplendid funerals, the deification of tbcir 
princes, the feveral colleges of pi iefts, circumcifion,^ and 
in moft of facred and civil inftitutions, it is highly 

probable that the fame arts, fciences, and learning, as well 
as religion, prevailed in both nations. 


1 Diod. Sic. Hb. iii. Herodot. lib. ii. iii. vii. Aralib. Agatharcbid. 
Cold, de Mar. Ruhr, iib, v. cap. 12—31. P* 

Strab. iib. xviu &: alib. Xenopli. *A»«*wlib. iii Heliodor. /Ethio- 
pic. lib. ix. & alib. Ptol. Georgr. lib. iv. cap. 9. ScyUx Caryan^ 
p. XI. ^lian. dc Animal, lib. vi. & lib. xiv. cap. 5. 
dim. i. par. j. Joan. Tzetz. cap. i. lib. 8. laio. Joan. Gtometr„ 
hym. ii. 
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Chamaer The Ethiopians were naturally bold and intrepid, but vio* 
tftkeEtki* lent in their temper. They likewife furpalTcd moft other 
eptans, nations in beauty and fize, to which a proportionable de- 
gree of ftrength was generally annexed. For which reafon 
Herodotus intimates, that the Macrobii conferred the royal 
dignity upon the moft beautiful, large, and ftrong perfou 
they could find amongft them. Both thc7 Arabians 

had an invincible averfion to mice, as we learn from Flu- 
tarch. If the modern Abaflines refemble their anceftors, 
they were well-fhapcd, of a generous difpofition, and ex- 
ceeding quick parts. ^ According to various authors, the 
Proper ancient Ethiopians were, in general, perfectly black, 
as we find their pofterity at this day, though fome parti- 
cular cantons were white, called by Pliny White Ethio- 
pians. It is probable they were pleafed with their natural 
colour, and preferred it to thofe of other nations. Some 
writers affirm, that the children of the prefent Abaffines, 
are terrified at the fight of an European, as much as our’s 
are at that of a Negro ; and that they paint the devil white, 
in order to ridicule all complexions bordering upon that 
colour. OtherSi relate, that in fome provinces of Abaffia 
the people are of an olive colour; that in general they are' 
born white, with a fpot upon their navel, which in a ftiort 
time after their birth fpreads over their whole, body; and 
that, being tranfported into Europe, they become white at 
the fecond or third generation. Gregory, the Abafline, in- 
formed Ludolfus, that his countrymen came into the world 
of a reddifli hue, but in a Ihort time turned black. Their 
women are ftrong and lufty, and bring forth with little 
pain. ’When they are in labour they kneel down as the 
Hebrew women did, and are delivered without the help of 
a midwife. Many, if not all, of thefe particulars undoubt- 
edly held equally true of the ancient Ethiopians, who, from 
what is obfervable in their pofterity, appear to have been 
likewife very patient of labour, capable of bearing the greateft 
fatigues, and endued with uncommon vivacity. Laftly, 
from Herodotus, compared with the relationt, of fome mo- 
dern authors, it is not unlikely, that they died of old-age, 
afewonly excepted, who either fell by the fword or were 
devoured by wild bcafts, as Salluft has obferved of the an- 
cfcnt Africans 


k Herodot. lib. iii. Diod.Sfe. ubi fup. P. Balthazar Tellezius, & 
Greg. Abair apud Job-Ludolf. in Hift. aEthiop. lib. iii. cap. 14. «t 
* ‘b"?* If- Voflius de Orig. Nil. p. Auguftin. Cal- 

ICctr Diil. Bibl. )ji voc. &c# » 
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SECT. IIT. 

TIse Hijiory of the Ethiopians^ to the Ufurpation of the 
Zagcean Family^ which commenced about the Tear of 
Chrifi 960. 

N ot only the vafl tradl ftretching from the fouthern men the 
limits of Fgypt to Libya Incognita, and the pciiin- 
fula of Arabia, as well ns a particular part of that peniiifula 
contiguous to Egypt, but likewife Sullana, called by the 
Orientals Khuzellan, and the country wintered by the A- uffJrtfin. 
raxes, the feat of the ancient Scythians, fometimes went 
under the denomination of Cufli amoiigll the Afjatic nations. 

Where Cufli himfclf fettled immediately after the difperhon, 
authors arc far from being agreed ; fome placing hitn in 
Sufiana or Kiiuzclhin, others in Arabia Felix, and others in 
that diftri£t near the confines of Egypt, called in Scripture 
the Land of Midian or Madian. Pollihly feme of his dc- 
feendents might contribute towards peopling all the dif- 
ferent regions here mentioned ; but it is probable that many 
of them advanced towards Arabia and Egypt, fince the po- 
flerity of Elam, the fou of Sliem, peopled, iii;all likelihood, 
feveralof the provinces of Perfia, and particularly Elymais, 
or Elam, contiguous to Sufiana or Khuzeftan. Be that as 
may, it is certain, the land of Midian went by the name of 
Cufii before the age of Mofes, when, it is natural to fup- 
pofe, the country waflied by the Araxes was but thinly peo- 
pled, and even Icarce known. That many of the children 
of Cufli fliould have migrated into Arabia, and cfpecially 
that part of Yaman bordering upon the flreights of Bal-al- 
Mandab, has a great appearance of truth y fincc fuch a fitua- 
tion feems to be commodious for throwing large numbers 
of Cufhites into the Proper Ethiopia, as well as the inland 
parts of Africa. To fupport farther the conje£l:uie olFered 
to the conluleratioTi of our readers, it ntliy be obferved from 
various authors, that a great part of the Upper Egypt was 
poflefied by the Cufhites in the earlier ages; and the city 
of Cofs, Kus, or Kufli, fituated upon the Nile in that coun- 
try, took its name from Cufh the father of the Ethiopians. 

The Arabs call Ethiopia not only Habafh, from Habafh the 
fuppofed fon of Cufh, but likewifoCufh or Coufeh, in like 
manner as the Hebrews. The firft kings of this countij 
vtxhave no account of, that deferves the leaft regard. It is 
probable that feveral princes reigned here at the fame time, 

before 
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before any of the great empires were formed, as In Egypt. 
Some of the modern Abailines pretend, that Arwe was the 
firft king of Ethiopia ; but they relate nothing memorable 
of him. This prince was aflaflinated by Angab, who after- 
wards afeeuded the throne, and was fucceeded by Senabur, 
Gedur, &c. As for the catalogue annexed to the fabulous 
hiftory of Tzagaxus,and what we find on this fubjeclin Je- 
rom Vecchietti, not the leafl degree of credit is due to them. 
The prefent king of Ethiopia, or emperor of Aballia, is 
ftyled by his fubjeefs 7icgus^ i. e. king\ but as the governors 
of provinces are fometimes honoured with that appellation, 
his proper title is ingufa 7uigaji Zuhtopia^ i. c- kiug of lie 
kings of Ethiopia K 

Mofes con^ it may be inferred from fome authors that the Ethiopians 
quen f- pofTefTed Thebais before Mofcs’time, and confccjueiuly that 
ihiopta. were a powerful nation from the remoteft antlquitv'. 

According to thefc authors, they made an irruption iiiio 
the Lower Egypt whilfl Adofes was in that country, and 
penetrated as far as ATemphis. Having defeated the Egyp- 
tians in a pitched battle, they threatened them with innne- 
diate deftru6lion. AV hereupon the Egyptian gods being 
confultecl,' ordered their votaries to put an Hebrew at lip 
head of their forces, and then march againll the enemy. 
The king, in purfuance of this order, prevailed upon Adofes 
to accept the^mmand of his army, and to take an oath of 
fidelity to him. Mofes, being vefted with unlimited power 
to a6l: as he fhould think proper for the good of his mafier’s 
feivice, immediately advanced at the head of his troops 
into the heart of the enemy’s country. As he did not judge 
it expedient to march along the banks of the Nile, in con- 
formity to fheir expectations, but to pufli through fome in- 
terior provinces, greatly infelled with ferpents of an enor- 
mous fize, towards Aderoe, the capital of Ethiopia, he was 
obliged to have recourfe to the following ftratagem to pre- 
ferve his men : he filled many chdts or panniers, made of 
the Egyptian plant Papyrus, with vaft numbers of the ibis, 
an Egyptian bird,„^bat had a natural antipathy to ferpents 
of all kinds, and rfiade gieat havock of them: AATen he 
approached the tfaCb abounding with tbofe animals, he let 
ojtt his birds, which dcflroyed all they met with, and opened 
a paflTage for the Egyptian forces. Mofes, therefore, with- 
out any difficulty, furprifed the Ethiopians, gave them a 

I Ptul. Afiae tab. 5. BochSfrt. Pliab lib. ii. cap. 4. & alih. P'liii. lib. 
vt. cap. 15* Jofepb. AntiquiE tib. xii. cap. 13. Hyde de Relief. Vet. 
Perfar, p 8o> Num.cap* CaJnciet, in Art. Ci;fh & Aithio- 

pia P'HcrbeJ* Bibjioth. Ork^a]. in vqc. Habas. Ludolf Hilt, 

.^tbiop. lib. h. cap. 1, 2,&c. 

total 
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total defeat, and at hft fliut them up in Meroe; hut this 
place was rendered in a manner impregnable by the NHe 
the Aftapus, and the Artaboras, which furrouiulcd it in 
fuch a manner, that it almoft impoliible for an army to 
approach it. However, Mofes’ good fortune interoolino- 
he found means to reduce the town. The king of Etlliopirrs 
daughter obfeiving from the walls Mofes’ bravery in rcpulfl 
ing feveral fallies of the belieged, and being charmed with 
his fuccefs, fell in love with him, and, by the alliflancc 
offome friends fhe could confide in, olftred to deliver up 
the place, provided he would Iwcar to marry her. This 
overture, continue the fame authors, Mofes complied with, 
was thereupon admitted into the town, and married the 
princefs. However, he treated the citizens with great rigour 
and feverity, firil plundering them, and then putting moft 
of them to the Iword. In fine, having ravaged the whole 
country, rafed or difmantled all the places of Rrcngth, and 
conrequciitiy rendered the Kthiopiaus for a long time inca- 
pable of making head againR the Egyptians, he returned 
with great glory. Cedrenus intimates, that this war lafted 
ten years"*. 

^ The AbalTmes are firmly perfuaded that the celebrated rkc Abaf 
, queen of Sheba, who had an interview with Solomon, reign- fna 
ed over the Proper Ethiopia. They have a hifiory of her Invf thtir 
written at large, but interfpcifed with various fables. Jt 
imports that Makcda (for, according to them, that was her 
name), receiving an account from lamerin, an Ethiopian 
merchant, of the furprifing power and Mdfdoin of Solomon, ibeq aen 
took a journey to Jerufalem, to know tlic truth of this re- 
port. She was attended by a great train of her prime no- 
bility, and carried with her a variety of magniheenr pre- 
fents. After flie had been inilrudled at jerufalem in the 
worfiiip of the true God, fhe returned, and within ihefpacc 
of a year brought forth a fon begotten by Solomon, who 
named him David; but he was called by his mother. and 
her fuhjerSfs Mcnelech, or Mcnilebech, that .is, another 
fclf. He received his education at Solomon’s court, and 
was accompanied home by many do^lors of the law, and 
Ifraelites of difLimSlion, and particularly Azariah, the fon 
of Zadoc, the high-prieft. By the affillance of thefe He- 
brew attendants he eftabliflted the religion profefTcd by his 
father in Ethiopia, where it continued till that kingdom 
embraced Chrifiianity. The Arabs ^nd Abaflines have given 
^be princefs above mentioned feveral names, as Makeda, 

Eupolem. & Artapan. apud Eufeb. de Prarp. Evang. lib. ix, 
cap.4. Jokph. Antiq. Jib. ji.ciP. 10. Gcorz, Cedren- Corapend. 

P- 48. cd. Par if. ^647. 
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Balkis or Bulkis, Ncghefta Azeb, i. c. Queen of tli^ 
South, as wc find her ftyled by our Saviour, and the Ethio- 
pic verfion. The Abafliiiejs pretend, that their kings are 
defccnded in a right line from Menelech •, and even molt 
of the noble families in Abaflia at this time trace their re- 
fpedlive pedigrees up to Solomon 
zr/if/i- That this tradition is dogged with many abfurdities, will 

confiders it with the leaft attention, 
labjurdities, though at the fame lime it mull be allowed, that part of it 
though not is not void of an appearance of truth. Ethiopia is more to 
to be deem* the fouth of Judaea than the territory or kingdom of Saba in 
tdintirely Arabia Felix, confcqucntly has a better claim than that coun- 
try for the dominions of the princefs whom our Saviour 
calls the queen of the South. Ethiopia is llyled the rcmotcfl 
part of the habitable world by Herodotus and Strabo, and 
therefore better agrees with what our Saviour has faid of 
the queen of Sheba, that She came from tlic uttcnnoil 
parts of the earth,” than Arabia Nor can it be deemed a 
fufficient reply to this argument, that Arabia Felix was the 
uttermofl part of the earth in refped of Judaea, fince it was 
bounded by the Red Sea : for that not only Egypt, but even 
Ethiopia, regions beyond that fca, were known to, and 
even had a communication wdtb, the Jew's, both before and 
in cur Saviour’s time, is indifputably dear. Laftly, from 
what has been fiiggelted, it appears no improbable conjec- 
ture, that Judaifm was not only known in apart at leaft of 
Ethiopia, but likewife nearly related to the eftv\hli(hcd re- 
ligion there, at the beginning of the apoftolical age, if not 
much earlier. However, w^e would not be underftood as 
pretending to determine the rdidence of the queen of 
the South ; efpecially fince fo much may be faid for Ara- 
bia, as well as the country we are now deferibing. After 
all, tbefe two opinions, fo contrary in appearance, maybe 
made confiftent without great difficulty 5 fince it is agreed, 
that Arabia and Ethiopia have ancientlyborne the fame "name, 
been included, during certain intervals, in one empire, and 
governed by one prince. Part of the Arabs and Ethiopians 
had the fame origin, and very confiderable numbers of the 
Abafeni tranfpl anted themfelves from Arabia Felix into 
Ethiopia, as already obferved 5 a circumftance wffiich fuffi- 
ciently proves the intcrcourfe that formerly fubfifted be- 
tween the Cuffiites or Ethiopians of Afia and Africa 

« Ludolf. ubi fupra, cap. 3. Geogr. Nubienf. dim. 5 . cap. 6. GcJ- 
lii Noise ad Alfraganum, jp. *96. D'Herbclot. Bibl. Oriental- fiib 
voc. Balkis. Le Grand, DiflTert. vii. Matt. xii. 4z. j ^ Herodot. 
lib. ill. Cap. 114, Strab^ lib. xvii. p. 564, cd. 1587. Cofmas iEgyP" 
tius, mChriHiaa, Opin. de Muqd, lib« iL p. £381 139. 

But 
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But whether our readers will fjx the queen of Sheba In Ethiopia 
Arabia or Ethiopia, v^hether they will admit or rcjccLl the ly 

Mllory of that princefs and her ion, given us by the Abai- 
fines, it feems clear from Scripture, that the Ethiopians 
were fuhjcvl to Sefiic, either in Solomon's time, or foon af- 
ter his death : for tliat the Cufliitcs, mentioned in the paf- 
fage here rgferred to, were the Proper Ethiopians, appears 
from their bcinr^ joined wdth the Lubim or Libyans, who 
likewife ferved in the army of that prince. This, it mufL 
he owned, is a (hong proof, that Scfoftris and Sefac w^ere 
the fame perion, in conformity to what Jofephus alTerts, 
fince we do not read in Scripture of any Egyptian but Sefac 
that was maffer of Ethiopia*, and fince Herodotus pofitively 
nllcrts, that Se foil ris alone, of all tlie Egyptian monarchs, 
enjoyed the empire of that country: but farther, as the 
Scripture takes no notice of any great conqueror that was 
king of Egypt before Sefac, it is in the highelt degree pro- 
bable, that he was the firfl w'ho extended his conquefls in 
fo wonderful a manner as we find the ancients have related 
of Scfoflris. 

We have already obferved, that Sefac fubdiicd and reigned Uijiory of 
. "ver Ethiopia. After his death a civil war broke out in Egypt, EAHtopia.u 
Vvdiich Sir Jfaac New'ton believes to have been invaded at thefeconi 
Eiisjun<Ture by the Libyans, and defended by the Ethio- 
pians : but about ten years afterwards, continues the fame fJrds.* 
rinthor, the Elthiopians drowned Scfac’s fucceffor in the 
Nile, and feized upon Egypt. With that kingdom, Libya 
alfo fell into their hands *, a circumftance w^hich will enable 

to account for the numerous hofl with which Zerah the 
i'>ihiopian advanced againfl Afa king of Judah. However, 

Afa overthrew* that army, confilling of a million of men, 
m the fifteenth year of his reign, and difperfed It in fuch a 
rnanner, that Zerah could never afterwards rally his fcat- 
tered forces. Upon wLicb, the people of the Low*er Egypt 
revolted from the Ethiopians, and, being fuflained by a body 
<^f two hundred thoufand Jcwifli or Can'aanitifli auxiliaries, 
forced Mempon or Amenophis, king of that nation, to rc- 
•irc to Memphis It is probable, that the Egyptians, under 
the condu 61 : of their chief prieft Uforthon, Uforchon, Ofar- 
chor, or Ofarfiphus, followed their blow>^; fince, after Mcm- 
Jion had turned the courfe of the Nile, built a bridge over 
that river, and fortified a pafs, he retreated with great pre- 
cipitation into Ethiopia. Howeven^ about thirteen years 
sfter this difgrace, he, and his young fon Ramefies, re- 
turned at the head of a powerful army, and drove the Jews 
or Phoenicians out of. the Lower Egypt; which adlion the 
^yptian writers called the fecond expulfion of the ihep- 
VoL. XVL Qw herds, 
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herds, as we learn from the aforefaid illultrious author,, in 
conjunction with Manetho 

We are told by Cedrenus, a writer of authority, that, 
about fifty years after Ceciops, the firll king of Athens, 
began to reign, there happened a deluge in Ethiopia ; but 
what damage the inhabitants of that country fuftaintd on 
this occafion, he does not inform us. However, it is pro- 
bable, that the efieCls of it were fevercly felt, 'fince other- 
wife it would not have merited the notice of any hiftorian. 
As Cedrenus follows the technical chronology of EratolU 
henes, he places this event too high ; but this in no manner 
afFcCls us, who are not difpofed to pay any great regard tc- 
that chronology. From what writer he extraCled this ar- 
ticle, we cannot even conjeClure p. 

From fcveral hiliorical faCls, Sir Ifaac renders itextrcmcly 
probable that Menes, Memnon, and Amenophis, were the 
fame perfon ; that the Ethiopian prince, who went by thefe 
names, was the fon of Zerah ; and that he died in a very 
advanced a^e, about ninety years after the death of Solo- 
mon. According to the fame writer, the city of Memphis, 
called in Scripture Moph and Noph, as likewife Menoph or 
Menuf by the Arabian hiflorians, derived its name from tha,t 
of this prince, who either built, or firfi: fortified it, to prevent^, 
Ofarfiphus from entering Ethiopia. The Argonautic expe- 
dition happened in the reign of Amcnophis, according to 
the principles of the fyflcm we have at piefent in view. 
Some Greek authors relate, that he afiiilcd king Priamuj 
with a body of Ethiopian troops. After his dcceafe, his 
fon Ramefles afeended tlie throne of Ethiopia, and bullr 
the northern portico of the temple of Vulcan at Memphis. 
Moeris, his fuccelTor, adorned Memphis, and fixed his rc- 
fidence there, near two generations after the Trojan war. 
Cheops, Cephren, and Mycerinus, were the three next 
kings, the lull of which was fucceeded by his fiftcr Nito- 
cris. Then came Afyehis, in whofc reign both Afiyria and 
Ethiopia revolted from Egypt; Mdiich thereupon was again 
divided into fcvcral fmall kingdoms. Gncpha6lus govern- 
ed one of thefe, and refided at Memphis ; but' his fon Boc- 
choris Was llain by So or Sabacon the Ethiopian, who fub- 
dued Egypt. As all the principal atcbleveinents of thefe 
monarebs, tranfmitted. to us by facred and profane anti- 
quity, have already been taken notice of in the hiftory of 

• Newton, ubi fupra. aChron. xiv. 8-^15. Maneth. apud Jo- 
feph. contra Apion. p. 1051, 1053, Diodor. Sicuk lib. i. Herodot. 
lib. ii. &^fchyl. apud Newton in Chronol, p, *38, p Georg. 

Cedrcii. Hitt. Compend# p. Sj. Parif, 1647, 
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Egypt, we have paflecl them over here, in order to avoid 
rcpeiition. 

Sabacon, or So, as he is called in Scripture, foon after 
the rcdu61:ion of Egypt, entered into an alliance with Fdoftiea 
king of Jfracl, which inducerl that prince to attempt fliaking 
off the yoke of the Affyrians ; but his efforts pioving un- 
fiicccfsful, a period was put to the kingdom of Ifrael by vShal- 
manefer, in the twenty-fourth year of the ?era of Nabonaf- 
far. According to Herodotus', Sabacon, after a reign of 
iifty years, vf)luntarily rtliiu|uilhed Egypt, and retired into 
Ethiopia : but, according to Africaiius, be reigned only 
ei^ht years in Egypt, and died in the ninth year of Heze- 
kiah, or twenty-ninth of Nabonaffar. d'hc former author 
likewife informs us that Sethon, whom fome fuppofe to 
be the Sevcchus of Manetbo, his fucceffor, advanced to Pe- 
lulium, with a powerful army, agaiiih Sennacherib king of 
Afl'yria, whom he was enabled to defeat by a great number of 
mice, which devoured the fhield-flraps andbow-ftringsof the 
Affyrians; and that, to peipetuate the memory of fo furpriff 
ing an event, the ffatue of Sethon, which he fnw,had a moufe 
ii^-its hand. As a moufe was the Egyptian andEthiopian fym- 
of deftruefion, this ftems to intimate, that he over- 
* threw the Aflyrians with great deflrudbion. Sir Ifaac New- 
ton therefore believes, that Sethon, in conjundlion with 
Tirhakah, either king of the Arabian CuQiites, or a rela- 
tion of Sethon, and his viceroy in the Proper Ethiopia, fur^ 
prifed and defeated Sennacherib betwixt Libnah and Pelii- 
fiiim, making as great a daughter amongft his troops as if 
tlieir bow-ltrings had been deliroyed by mice. 'J be Egyp- 
tian priells computed three hundred and forty-one genera- 
tions, or eleven thoufand three hundred and forty years, 
from the beginning of their monarcliy and prlefthood, to 
the time when Sethon afcendecl the throne of Egypt, The 
priefls, during that period, as they pretended, had fucceed- 
ed one another, without interruption, under the name of 
Piromis, an Egyptian word, iignifying a good and virtuous 
man. 

From this time to the feventy-eighth year of Nabonaffar, 
We know little of the kingdom of Ethiopia, which was then 
fubdued by Efar-Haddon king of Affyria. He committed 
niany enormous cruelties both there anckin Egypt ; and go- 
verned both thefe countries three years, that is, till the 
time of his death, which happened in the year ofNibo- 
naffer 8i ; but then the Ethiopians revolting from the Affy- 
^ians, afferted their independency, which they maintained, 
though a monarchy diftimSl from Egypt till the days of 
^yrus, whO| from Xenophon, feems to have been mailer 
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of Ethiopia. However, foon after the deceafe of that prince, 
they withdrew themfclves from their fubje£lion to the Per- 
{lans, fince wc find his fon Cambyfes engaged in a fruitlefa 
expedition againft them. Herodotus fays, that before he 
undertook this expedition, he font an embafiy compofed of 
the Ichthyopiragi, who unilerftood the language of that na- 
tion, to the king of the IMacrobii, or ]o!)g-Iivcd Ethiopians. 
The real intention of this embafiy was not fo much to cul- 
tivate a good undcrfiancling with that prince, as to Iciirn the 
ftrength and condition of his kingdom ; though, in order to 
conceal his defign, he feat him a purple rube, biaccletsof 
gold, an alabafier box of rich ointmciit, a vclTel of palm- 
wine, and other magniheent prefents; hut the Kthiopian 
was too acute not to penetrate the PeiTiaii monarch's views 
on ihic oecafion, and tlKicfore frankly told the Jchthyc- 
phap;i, that he was no ilrangcr to their Cirand ; and that, 
ii Cambyfes entertained any fentimentsof c(|uity, he would 
never defire another prince’s territories, nor attempt to re- 
duce to a Hate of fcinitude a people who had never injured 
him. ‘‘ However, (addi d he) give him this how from me, 
and tell him, that he may think of invading the country of 
the Macrobian Ethiopians, when his fubjedls can thuscafil'^ 
draw it ; and that, in the mean time, he ought to thank the ^ 
gods, that they never infpired ihe Ethiopians with n clefne 
of extending their dominions beyond the limits of their own 
country.” Then, unbending the bow, he gave it to the 
ambalhulors i after which, taking up the royal garment, he 
demanded of them, what it was, and how made f and be- 
ing fitisiicd ill both thefe particulars, he could not forbear 
obferving, that the robe was a proper emblem and reprefen- 
tjtion of the deceitful prince who wore it. All the other 
prefents likewife, cxccjrt the wine, he defpifed, preferring 
the iron chains of the Ethiopians, wliich, he faid, were far 
Itrongcr, to the golden bracelets of the IVrfiaiiS. However, 
he owmed, that the wine excelled any liquor produced in 
Ethiopia, and intiniaied that the Pcrfians, fiiort-lived as they 
were, owed moil of their days to fo noble a cordial. When 
he heard that a good part of thcii food was bread, he laid, 
he was not at all furprifed that a people, who fed upon 
dung, did not attain to the longevity of the Macrobian E- 
thiopians. What Herodotus relates of the'table of the Sun 
in this country, favours fo much of fable, that we cannot 
help thinking it beneatih the dignity of hiftory to record it. 
Cambyfes, being extremely iiicenfed at the anfwer brought 
by the Ichthyophagi from the Ethiopian, in a tranfport of 
rage, immediately began his march towards his frontiers, 
though he wanted all manner of provifions for the fubfifi- 
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fncc of Ills troops. This want at lafl: introduced fuch a 
fiiniinc amongft them, that the foldiers were obliged to eat 
one another; fo that, net being able to traverfe the vaft 
fandy clefcrts of Ethiopia, he found himfclf conftrained to 
return, hr It to Thebes, and afterwards to Memphis, with 
the lofs of a great part of his army 5 but^ could be have pe- 
netrated to the centre of tliis region, it is probable he would 
have met with a warm reception, lince, by the acceffion of 
a large body of Egyptians in the reign of Piammitichus, the 
Ethiopians mull have been very formidable ; for we learn 
from Jrlerodotu'i, that two hundred and forty thoufand E- 
gyptians, polled in difierent places by that prince, to guard 
the frontiers on the fidcs of Arabia, Afl'yria, Libya, and 
Ethiopia, not having been relieved witliin the fpace of three 
years, defer ted to the king of Ethiopia, who placed thern 
in a country difairedled to him, wdth orders to expel the in- 
habitants, and take ponellion of their lands. He alfo in- 
forms us, that, in the Egyptian language, they were called 
Afrnack, i. e. ibofc vjho jiafid on, the Lfi h.'-'ud of the kin^'y as 
likewiie, that they civilized the Ethiopians : but we can- 
not give credit to the kill article, fince, from this very hif- 
'orian himfelf, and Africanus, it appears, that the luhio- 
pians wxre mailers of Egypt at leaft eighty years before the 
time of Pfiinmitichus ; and therefore might have learned 
every thing the Egyptians couhi teach them before, if they 
M ere not, from tlie earlicft ages, in all particulars as wife 
as that people. Sir Ifaac Newton inGnuates, that Cam- 
byfes conquered htliiopia, as well as Egypt, about the year 
of Nabonaflar 223 or 224; hut this conqucll, as far as we 
can recollect, can neither be inferred from Herodotus, nor 
any other good author. Herodotus aflerts, that Cambyfes 
reduced fomc of the provinces of Ethiopia contiguous to 
Egypt in the unfortunate expedition already mentioned ; 
and that they, together with the Troglodytes, fent an an- 
nual prefent to the PerGan monarch, conlilling of two 
chcx:uixes ol unrefined gold, two hundred bundles of ebony, 
live Ethiopian boys, and twenty elephants, teeth of the 
hirgcll iize : but though the PerGans fubtlacd not only thefc 
jH-ovirices, but like wife that part of Libya bordering upon 
the wellern coniines of Egypt, and carried their arms as far 
as the city of Cyrene ; yet, that they brought under rheir 
dominion all that vail tracl, comprehending the kingdoms 
J^f Sennar, AbafTia, and other countries, anfwcriug to the 
Proper Ethiopia of the ancients, we cannot help thinking 
very improbable 

s Ifai. chap. xix. ver. a3« chap. xx. ver. 4, 5. Val. Max* lib. viii. 
cap. Heiod & Alrican. nbi fup. Xenoph. & Cyropaed, Hcrodot. 
hb. i i. Newt, Clironoh p. 259, S:c, 
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Amongft the various nations that compofed the numer- 
ous army with which Xerxes invaded Greece, Herodotus 
ranks the Ethiopians. He mentions on this occafion two 
forts of that people ; the caftern, who had their abode in 
Afia, and were confidered as Indians, from whom they 
differed only in their hair and Lmguage, and the wcftern or 
African Ethiopians. The former carried the fame arms as 
the Indians, wore the fkins of horfes heads for helmets, 
the ears and tnanes whereof ferved them for tufts and 
plumes of feathers, bore before them the fkins of cranes for 
fhiclds, and had long hair. The Africans were armed with 
darts lighted at one end, covered with leather, and had 
black frizzled hair. Their commander w'as Mafanges, the 
fon of Aorizus, a perfon doubtlefs of great diftind*tioii 
amongfl them. Nothing remarkable of Ethiopia occurs 
from this period to the difTolution of the Perfian empire. 
However, it is probable that matters, with refpeft to them, 
all along remained in the fame fituation *, that is to fay, the 
Ethiopian provinces contiguous to Egypt were fubjedf to 
the Perfians, and the others in a date of independence, 
cither fo little knowm, or made fo inconfiderable a figure, 
as not to deferve the attention of any celebrated hiflorian % 

It does not appear that Alexander the Great ever under-- 
took an expedition againft the Ethiopians, though, when lie 
confulted the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, one of the firfi: 
enquiries he made was after the fourccs of the Nile. En- 
camping afterwards at the liead of the river Indus, he ima- 
gined it to be that of the Nile, and was overjoyed at his 
fuccefs : but Ptolemy Euergetes, one of his fucceflbrs in 
Egypt, having a pafTionate defire, in common with fome of 
the greatefl men of antiquity, to difeover the fountains of 
the Nile, with this view carried his arms into Ethiopia. 
The particulars of this enterprizc w'e cannot find related in 
hiftory, though that he penetrated to the fartheft parts of 
this region, and fubdued molt, if not all, the powerful na- 
tions in it, appears from an iqfcription (P) preferved by 

Cofmas 

r Herodot. lib. vii. cap. 69—71. 


(P) Elefbaan, king of the 
Axumites or Ethiopians, orderr 
pd Albas, governor of Adule, 
fo fend him a copy of this in- 
feription. This happened a- 
boiit the beginning of Judin’s 
feign, juft before Eleibaan un- 
dertook the expedition againft 
jhe fjomerite?, which will be 


hereafter mentioned, and twen- 
ty-five years before our author 
wrote the piece here referred to. 
Albas employed Cofmas, and 
Menas, a merchant, who after- 
wards became a religious at 
Raithus, or, as Ptolemy calls it, 
Rhaptus, polTibly the Raufo of 
Cofmas, to take him an exa<5t 
copy 
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Cofmas j^gyptius ( Q^), or, as fome call liim, Cofmasln- 
<iicopleultes, which he copied upon the fpot in the time of 

the 


copy of it ; and therefore we 
may depend upon the relation 
the former has given us: “ At 
the entrance; fays he, into the 
weltern part of the city, facing 
the road to Axuma, flood a 
chair of white marble, confill:- 
ing of a fquare bide, a fmall 
thin column at each angle of 
this bafe, with a larger wreath- 
ed one in the middle, a feat or 
throne upon thefe., a back, and 
two fldes. Behind this chair 
therc was a large ftone three 
cubits high, which had fufFered 
-conhdenible injury from time.” 
'I'his flone, and the chair, con- 
tained a Greek infeription, part 
or which was to the following 
efledt : “ Ptolemy Pluergetes 
penetrated to the farthefl parts 
of Ethiopia. He fubdued Gaza, 
Agame, Sigue, Ava, Tiaino or 
Tziamo, Gaml>ela, Zingabene, 
Angabe, Tiama, Atbagaos, Ca- 
‘laa, Semen e, Lafine, Zaa, Ga- 
bala, Atalmo, Bcga, the Tan- 
gaitie, A nine, Mctine, Sefea, 
Raufo, Solate, the territory of 
Raufo, and fevcral other king- 
doms. Amonglt the nations he 
reduced were fome inhabiting 
mountains always covered with 
a deep fnow ; and otlvers feated 
upon ridges of hills, from whence 
iflued hotting flreams, and 
craggy precipices, which there- 
fore feeiped inaccelliblc. Hav- 
ing finally, after all thefe con- 
quefl:s,airembled his whole army 
at Adule, and facrificed to 
Mars, Neptune, and Jupiter, 
for his great fuccefs, he dedi- 
^^‘ted this chair or throne to 
Mar-s.” For a tull account of 


every thing relating to this in- 
feriprion, publiflied firfl: by Leo 
Allatius, and afterwards by Ber- 
kelius, Spoil, and Montfaucon, 
we mufl rofer our readers to the 
learned Dr. Chifliul (i). 

( Q_) Cofmas informs us, 
that from Alexandria to the Ca- 
tara(!;fs were thirty flations^ 
from the Catara6fs to Axuma 
thirty more; and from thence 
to the farthefl part of Ethiopia 
producing frankincenfe, and 
contiguous to the ocean, called 
Barbaria, fifty flations« Near 
Barbiirialay the country known 
by die name of Safus, accord- 
ing to the fame author, which 
was like wife reputed one of the 
remofefl regions in Ethiopia, 
The Barbarians, fays Cof- 
mns, imported various forts of 
fauces, frankincenfe, caflia, and 
otlier commodities, the produce 
of their territory, into the coun- 
try of the^Homerites, feparated 
from them by the flreights of 
Bab-al-Mandah. Tliey fup- 
plied likewife the Peifians and 
Indians with the fame commo- 
dities. The fea beyond Barba- 
ria our author calls the Zingian 
ocean, and intimates, that Safu* 
abounded with gold mines, E- 
very other year the king of Ax- 
uma fent feveral perfons of dif- 
tin( 51 'ion to Agau, to traffic with 
the natives for gold ; and other 
merchants, to the number of 
five hundred, attended them# 
They brought with them cat- 
tic, f^lt, and iron, to barter for 
gold. Upon their arrival they 
fixed on a certain fpot of ground, 
killed and cut in pieces feveral 


(i) Chifliul, Antiq. Afcat, 'll. 73—88, 
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the emperor Juftin L It is probable, however, that he 
abandoned thefe conquefts, fince henceforth we find 
of confequence concerning any branch of the Proper Ethio- 
pians in the writings of the ancients, till the days of Au- 
guftus *. 

About the year of Rome 725, when -^Eiius Gallus had 
drawn moft of the Roman forces out of Egypt, in order to 
invade Arabia, Candace, queen of Ethiopia, or rather of the 
kirigdom of Meroe, made an irruption into the province of 
Thebais with a numerous army. According to Dio, Can- 
dace herfclf headed her troops in this expedition. At firft 
Ihe met with great fuccefs, ravaged all the country as Ihe 
advanced, look Syene, Elephantine, and Phila;, the Egyp- 
tian frontiers on the fide of Ethiopia, without oppofition, 
and made three Roman cohorts prifoners of war : hut re- 
ceiving intelligence that Petronius, the governor of Egypt, 
w^as in full march to attack her, Ihe retired into her own 


* Diod.Sicul. Arrian. Quint. Curt, aliiq. de Reb. geft, Alexand. 
Cofin. AEgypt. Topograph. Chriltinn. p. 140 — 143. Job, Ludo.t, 
Hilt. J^thiop. lib. i. cap. 8. Le Grand. Dldtri t. iii. 


oxen, which they expofed, to- 
gether with the ialt and iron, to 
the view of the nativec, 8oir.c 
of thefe approaching wirli fmnll 
ingots of gold, which they call- 
ed tancharas, laid down one or 
more of them, as the^^ pleafed, 
upon the piece of the ox, lalt, 
or iron, they chofe to puichafe, 
and then retired to a place at 
fome dillancc. The prop? ietor, 
feeing this, took the gold, if he 
thougiht it fiifticient, and went 
away ; and the perfon who had 
left it, came and carried oiTthe 
commodity he had pitched up- 
on. If the gold was not deem- 
ed enough, the Axumite or 
Ethiopian^ who owned the com- 
modity to which it was affixed, 
let it remain j which the other 
pbferving, either made an addi- 
tion to what he had before de- 
uofited, or departed witfi it. 
This thanner of trading they 
found neceflary, as being gran- 


gers to each other's language ; 
and it was generally liniflicd in 
five days. This journey the 
Axumiies commonly performed 
in fix nionrhs lime, and were 
longer in going than returning, 
on account of iheir cattle. They 
were obliged to travel armed, 
fince gangs of lobbers fomc- 
times attacked them upon the 
rojK.1, efpecially in their return, 
when they were loaded with 
gold. As the fountains of the 
Nile were in this dillrift, and 
as the rivers they found them- 
fel ves obliged to pafs were great- 
ly fvvellcd by the yiolent rains 
that fell in the winter, they took 
care to be at home before that 
feafon could intercept them. 
By the violence of thofc rains, 
continuing three months, many 
fmall torrents became rivers, 
that emptied themfelves intQ 
the Nile ( r). 


(1) Cofm, Egypt, in Topograph. Cbriftian. A. D* 545. 
p. 149, ct fC(|. ' ' 
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(lominions. The Roman general purfuetl the Ethiopians to 
Pfelcha, from whence he fent a deputation to the queen, 
to enquire the rcafon of the late hoflilitics, and to demand 
all the prifoners, as well as a reftitution of all the effects, 
particularly the ftatucs of Augidtus, carried off from the 
^:ities above mentioned : but Candace, not fending a fatif- 
fa(ftory anfwer, and fecking only to gain time, Petronius 
immediately attacked the Ethiopian army, confifling of 
thirty thoufand men, though his troops fcarcc amounted to 
ten thoufand, in the neighbourhood of Pfelcha. As the 
Ethiopians were for the moft part only armed with poles 
and hatchets, and entirely undifeiplined, he gained an eafy 
victory over them. Some ded into the town, others dif- 
perfed in the adjacent deferts, and others fwam to a neigh- 
bouring ifland in the Nile. Soon after this victory, Pfelcha 
furrendcred ; and one of his detachments brought olF the 
corps that had efcaped to the illand, in which were feveral 
of queen Candace’s general officers. At Pfelcha he re- 
viewed his forces, and finding them in good condition, ad- 
vanced to Premnis, a fortrefs of great llrength, which he 
reduced. Flufhed with this fuccefs, the Roman general 
inarched to Napata, where Candace held her refidence, 
which he took and deftroyed ; her fon, however, found 
means to make his efcape : the queen herfelf had retired to 
one of her callles at fome diftance from Napata, where, 
receiving advice of what had happened, and finding herfelf 
not ill a condition to oppofe the Romans, ffie thought pro- 
per to propofe terms of accommodation : but Pctionius, on 
account of the exceffive hears, and a want of provifions, 
foon finding himfelf obliged to return to Alexandria, the 
conferences were broken off. After the departure of Pe- 
tronius, Candace befieged Premnis, where the Romans had 
left a garrifon of four hundred men ; but being foon forced 
to raife the fiege, ffie (iiTpatched ambafiadors a fecond time 
to treat of a peace with the Roman general, who fent them 
with an efcort to Auguftus. That prince, wdiom they found 
at Samos, g.ive them a moll gracious reception, and granted 
tlieir miltrefs a peace upon her ow n terms. This micx- 
pe6lcd coiidcfcenfiori is attributed to the rich prefents thofe 
minilters carried with them. Pliny intimates, that the 
kingdom of Meroe bad been governed by queens for feve- 
ral preceding generations, who all went under the name of 
Candace ^ * 

r Strab. lib. xvii. p. Sac, Dio, lib, liv. p. 5241 S*5* Pb*'* hb, vi. 
cnp. 19. Sextus Auiel. Vi^l. epit. de Vit. & Mor. Imperator. Ro- 
or. 
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B'tftory of Though Auguftus reftorcd all the towns taken by Petro^ , 
Ethiopia nius, and remitted the tribute, which that general either 
€onunutd Qj. would have exa 61 :ed from Candace, yet the Romans 

%njknof looked upon themfelves as mafters of Ethiopia. They 

€ur complimented Auguftus on the great glory he had acquired, 

in fubduing a country unknown even to his great prede- 
ceftbr, a conqueft which finiflied the redudlion of Africa. 
No material alteration in the civil affairs of the kingdom of 
Meroc, which was the Ethiopia known to the Romans, hap- 
pened either during the remainder of Auguftus’s reign, or 
that of his fucceffor Tiberius, queens ftill continuing to 
govern in that country, as we learn from Scripture : but 
that the Chriftian religion was introduced into Meroe about 
the nineteenth or twentieth year of Tiberius’s reign, has 
been believed by fome winters of authority. Thefe wri- 
ters fay, the eunuch baptized by Philip the deacon con- 
verted his royal miftrefs, after his return to the Chriftian 
faith. St. Luke calls that princefs Candace \ from whence 
fome have inferred, that flie was the fame queen of Ethio- 
pia mentioned by Pliny and Strabo ; but as the interval be- 
twixt the invafion of Ethiopia by Petronius, and the con- 
verfion of the eunuch, was a term much longer than kings 
ufually reign, and as the former autlior remarks Candace 
to have been an appellation common to the fovereigns of 
Meroe, we are by no means inclinable to adopt that opi- 
nion 

and from .Little after this period, for above two hundred years, 
thence to occurs concerning the Ethiopians. iElius Spartinnus re- 
0/ Jates, that the emperor Hcliogabalus frequently confined 
Dioelefian. moft intimate friends for whole nights together with 
little antiquated Ethiopian women, by way of diverfion, 
faying that thefe females were the moft beautiful of all 
others. From hence we may infer, that in his reign, about 
. the year of Chrift 220, there was an intcrcourfe between 
the Roman empire and the Ethiopians. Probus, above fifty 
years afterwards, undertook an expedition againft the Blem- 
myes, a nation, or rather gang of banditti, bordering upon 
the frontiers of Thebais, vanquifhed, and fent many of them 
prifoners to Rome. What occafioned this expedition, is 
not told us by any author ; but that the Blemmyan captives 
graced Probus’s triumph, and exhibited fuch a ftrange ap- 
pearance as greatly aftonifhed the Romans, we learn from 
Vopifeus* Towanls the^clofe of the third century, that 
nation and the Nobatse, a people who inhabited the banks 

u Dio, ubi fupra, Calmet. in voce Candace. Anaftaf. Sinait. 
lib. VI* 
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of the Nile near the Upper Egypt, committed great depre- 
dations upon the Roman territories, and the adjacent parts 
of Thebais ; being probably on this account but thinly peo- 
pled, the emperor Dioclefian found his revenue in tbofe 
parts fcarce fufiicient to maintain the garrifons placed there 
to reprefs the incurfions of the Ethiopians. He therefore af- 
figned the Nobatte lands in the Roman dominions, and gave 
both them and the Blemmyes a confiderable annual fum, to 
defdl from their former praclices : but, notwithftanding 
their folemn afTurances to the contrary, they continued pil- 
laging the Roman fubjetfls to the time of Juflinian, accord- 
ing to Procopius. That prince did not treat them with fuch 
lenity as they had met with from Dioclefian ; for this em- 
peror did not only grant them the favour above mentioned, 
but likewife tranfplanted fome of them to an ifland in the 
Nile near Elephantine, gave them the ufe of the temples 
there in common with the Romans, and ordered prieils to 
be feleiTed from them to officiate, thinking this would pro- 
duce a perfciT and perpetual harmony betwixt them : but 
Juflinian ordered Narfes, the commander of the garrifon 
in PhiljE, to demoliffi the temples of the Batbarians, im- 
prifon their priefls, and fend all the images of their gods to 
Byzantium. 'That Dioclefian built the fortrefs of Philae, and 
gave it that name, from the friendffiip and union which he 
imagined the mcafures he bad taken would occafion be- 
tween the Romans, Egyptians, and Ethiopians fettled there, 
is advanced by Procopius: but we can by no means admit 
it; fince this very fortrefs cxifted, and vi^as called by the 
fame name, in the days of Strabo. Procopius, in agree- 
ment with Cofmas Indicopleufles, affierts Elephantine was 
thirty days journey from Axuma, or as he calls it Auxomis. 
The fame author alfo affirms, that, before the reign of 
Dioclefian, the frontiers of the Roman empire on that fide 
extended fo far into Ethiopia, that they were not above 
twenty-three days journey diffant from this capital 

We find nothing worthy of obfervation recorded of the 
Ethiopians, by the Greek and I.atin hiftorians, from the 
reign of Dioclefian, to the time of their converfion to 
Chriflianity. The modern Abaffines inform us, that our 
Saviour was born in the eighteenth year of Bazen, a prince 
of the Solomonean line, and the twenty-fourth from Me- 
nilehec, furnamed El Hakim, i. e the or Son of the 

fVifc. above mentioned. They lik|wife enumerate thirteen 

Julius Lampridiiis in Heliogab. Flavius Vopifeus in Proh. 
Procop. de Bell. Pei f. lib. i. cap. 19- Slrab. lib. xvii. Cofmas i®. 
gyptius in Topograph. Chnftian, lib. ii. p* 138—140. edit# D. Bern, 
de JV^ontf^UC. Parifus, 1 706, . 
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kings, who reigned three hundred and twenty^feven years, 
between him and Abreha and Atzbeha, or Abra and Aiba, 
who fat upon the throne when Friimentius carried the light 
of the gofpel into Abaifia. Frumentius, according to fome, 

. found his work facilitated by the labours of St. Mattliew, 
who had applied himfclf to the conveiTion of the Nubians, 
a nation before difpofed for the reception of Chriflianity by 
the eunuch of Candace, who had already fown in their 
minds the firfl: feeds of that religion. ^Fhefe St. Matthew 
took care to cultivate, and raife to fruit, though he could 
not reach Aballia. The planting of the Chrdlian faith in 
that country was referved for the age of St. Athanafius, pa- 
triarch of Alexandiia; of which great event Ruhnus and 
Others have given us the following relation 
^tk'wpl/iKs Meropius the philofophcr, a native of '1 yrc, took a rc- 
^ Ahaffmes folution to travel, either that he might enjoy the convcrfi- 
averted ^Jon of Other f>hilofophcrs, or for the lake of tiairic, which 
was not thought inconiiilent with the profciTion of pliilofo- 
^ * phy. This man, after having wandered over all India, 

determined at length to return home, with two young men 
nearly related to him, the companions of his travels j and, 
touching at an ifland in the Rcd-Sca, was either cut lo 
pieces by the natives, or died a natural dtaih. Frumentius 
and ^dehus, or, as the Abaflines have it, Fremonatus and 
Sidracus (for fo were his kinfinen tailed), falling into the 
hands of the Barb^iriaiis, vi^cre brought before the king, 
who gave them a kind reception, })laccd them near his per- 
fon, and advanced them in his ferviee. Their talents and 
induflry procured them fuch diitinguiflnng marks of this 
prince’s favour. Finding in Frumentius a gi eater capacity, 
he made him his trcal'urcr, and /Edchus his butler-, in 
which polls tliey behaved themfelvcs with fo much pro- 
priety and addicfs, that, upon the king’s death, the queen, 
who had been appointed guardian to her fon, w'ould not 
grant either of them permiflion to leave the kingdom, as 
they defired. On tlie contrary, Die left the management 
of public aflairs entirely to Frumentius, w'ho made ufe of 
this new authority to bring the people under his infpedlioii 
to the knowlegeof Jefus Chrifl. Contradling an acquaint- 
ance wdth fome Chriftian merchants, either trading to or 
fettled in AbaiTia, who fometimes came to that ifland, lie 
granted them great privileges, and places to aflemble in for 
public worfliip. This occuflon firfl; excited in the Abairmcs 
a defire to be inftruded in the principles of Chriftianity j 

t 

X Rufin. lib. 1. cap. 9. Socrat. lib. i. cap. 19. Sozom. lib. ii« cap. 
54. Theoclorct. lib. i- cap. *3. 

which 
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which induced Frumentius to take a journey to Alexandria, 
in order to inform 8t- Athanafius of the difpofition of that 
people. I’he patriarch hereupon confecrated him bifliop of 
Axuma, and about the year of our Lord 335, fent him to 
propagate the Chriflian religion in Ethiopia. Soon after 
his arrival, he baptized great numbers of the Abadines, 
ordained dciicons and prelhytcrs, bvjiit churches, and, in 
fjort, gained aii r^filaU to (he divine truths of the gofpcl in 
almoil every part of that va/f region. 1 he Ethiopic book 
at Axuma, held in fiie higbcil: veneration by tljc AbafTincs* 
agreeing in gener d with this relation, as well as feveral 
Circel: and Latin, aiuhors (>f good repute, it mult deferve 
tbe grcatelt attentioit. 'That Adad or Aidog, therefore, 
king of the Axurnites, firil intioduced Chrifiiainty into 
Ethh^pia about tlie fiKtcnth year 01 the emperor Juifinian, 
after an unpiiralfded defeat given the king of the Plomerites, 
in ccnfcquencc of a vow made before tbe engagement, as 
feme have not fciuplcd to alTert, cannot be allowed, hfow- 
cver, cither the nation in general, or at lead the court and 
nohiiity, afterwards relapfed into Paganlfm, according to 
an Oriental author of fome note ; and embraced again the 
Chriflian religion, al.'out the fourth year of the emperor 
Judin, A. D. 521. I'his dep they were then commanded 
to take by Aidog, for the rcafon above alTigned. A full 
and minute account of this memorable tranfaOlon may be 
found in the cxtradls of feitral Syriac writers, to he met 
Math in the learned M. AHcmanus’s Bibliotheca Oricntalis 
Clementine Vaticana>'. 

Abra and A fba, who jointly fwayed the feeptre, nre greatly and 
celebrated,by the Eililopiaii hidori.ms. 'I'he harmony that Alba re- 
reigned between them was fo fingiilnr and uncommon, that 
it almoft became a proverb in Ethiopia. Conlhmtius the em- Aria- 
peror made ufe of manv cxpedicjits to introduce Arianifm ^ 
into this country, but without edcalL Uc fent amball'adors 
to thofe kings, in order to prevail upon them to put Fru- 
mentius the hidiop of /\xuma into the hands of George the 
Arian bifhop of Alexandria, fubdituted in the place of 
Athanafius, who was forced' to quit that fee, and retire to 

place of ohfcuiity ; but they refufed to deliver up that 
prelate ; adhered to his doeVrines and venerated his per- 
son with an unihaken refolution, notwirhdanding Philo- 
ftorgius erroneoufly affirms an Arian bidjop lettled at 

• 

y lidem ibid. Tbeopinnncs ad An. Incarnat. Secfind. Alexandrin, 

535* Simeon. Epife. Beth- Arfamen. apud Cl. AfTeman. in BibI, 

Orient, tom, i. p. 359 Sl ftq cd. Romae, 1719. Csef. Baronii AnnaL 
ad An. 5 * 3 . voL vn. Lndoik Hilt. j^Ethiop. lib, hi. cap. z- Vide 
& Not, Cl, Aflcman. ubi fup. 

Axuma* 
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Axuttia. So mild and amiable was his condu£l amon^ft 
them, that they called him Abba Salamah, ihc Pacific Fa-^ 
ther. The Copts and Abaflincs have a notion, that one 
Tacalhaimanout, a faint or Abafiinc monk, dcfcended from 
Sadok the high-priefl in the days of David and Solomon, 
attended Abba Salamah into Ethiopia, to dcmonftratc to 
the people there the neceflity of baptifm, they havinpj till 
that period praflifed circumcifion. The twenty-fourth day 
of the month Mefri, corrcfponding with that of Auguft in 
the Julian calendar, is celebrated as the fcllival of this faint 
by the Copts. The word Tacalhaimanout is Ethiopia, and, 
according to M. D’Hcrbelot, fignifies the farndifc of theFrU 
nhy \ but Ludolfus gives us to underflancl, that this Tacal- 
haimanout, or, as he calls him, Tccla Ilairnanout, that is, 
according to the interpretation of thofe words, the plant of 
falth^ rellorcd to the monaflic way of life in Ethiopia about 
the year of Chrift 600, and lived till A. D. 630. The A- 
baflines believe that he fpokc in his cradle, and wrought fc- 
veral miracles in his infancy ; as alfo that he was ordained 
deacon in the fifteenth year of his age by Cyril metropolitan 
of Ethiopia, contemporary with Benjamin, patriarch of A- 
lexandria, of the Jacobite fc£l:. Gonzales afierts, that he 
firft converted the Ethiopians to Chrifiianity, by deftroying 
a ferpent before worfliipped amongfl them; which fadV, if 
admitted, will fering him to the age which ]\d. D’Herbclot 
afiigns him. Be that as it may, next to Gabra-Menfes- 
Keddus ( L), i. e. the fervant of the Holy Ghoft^ in honour of 
whom they kept holiday once every month, he w’^as the moll 
celebrated faint in Ethiopia. DTlcrbelot farther informs 
us, that Claudius, king of the Abaflines, fent the life of this 
faint, written in Ethlopic, to Gabriel, the ninety-fifth pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, which is at this day to be feen in the 
royal library at Paris, number 796, under the title of Sai‘- 
rat A 1 Ab A 1 Thaoubani Tacalhaimanout 

* Ludolf. ubi fupra, cap. 33. & in Comment, ad Hift. y®tliiop. p. 
479. ut & in Calend. ^thiop. ibid- Ko. 5*. p. 436. Le Grand, Dif- 
fert, ix. D’Herbe), Bibl. Orient, in voc. Tacalhaimanout, p. 834, 
835. a Paris, 1697. 

(L) Gabra-Menfes-Kcddus ftlllprefervemanyfabuloustra- 
lived only upon herbs, and ufed ditions concerning him. One 
for cloathing nothing but the of thefe is, that he had a con- 
leaves of trees, having all ference with the ever-blefled 
worldly pleafures and delights Trinity and our Saviour, at 
in the utmofi: contempt. He which he gave feveral anfwers 
fubdued lions and dragons, ac- too blafphemous to be mention- 
cording to the Abalfines, who ed(i). 

(1) Poet. Abaf. & Sandoval, apud Job. Ludolf. in Comment, ad 
Hift. JEtUiop. p. 291, 
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Hlftory fcarce fupplies us with any memoirs relative to 
Ethiopia, from the reign of Conftantius to the time of the 
famous Elcibas or Elefbaan, king of Ethiopia, called Caleb 
by the AbalTines, who appears to have been the fame prince 
with Adad or Aidog above mentioned. This conqueror 
being reconciled with Xenodon or Axenodon, an Indian 
prince, with whom, according to Simeon Beth-Arfamenfis, 
he had been at variance, put a period to the kingdom of the 
Homerites, or Sabxans, in Arabia Felix, after having van- 
quilhed in battle the impious Dunawas, Dunaan, or Dhii 
Nowas, the lafl king of that people, who was of ilic Jewifh 
religion. Elelbaan had fome time before declared war 
again ft the king of the Homerites, for maftacring fomc 
Chriftian merchants, and vowed folemnly to become a 
Chriftian, in cafe he proved vidforious over him. Having, 
therefore, overthrown him, and ftripped’him of his domi- 
nions, he embraced the faith of Chrilt, in purfuance of the 
vow already made, and placed a Chriftian prince upon the 
throne of the Homerites. After this prince’s death, which 
happened in winter, when the Ethiopians could not tranf- 
port a body of troops into Arabia, Dunaan found means to 
feize upon the crown. He began his reign with a violent 
perfecution of theChriftians, againft whom he exercifed un- 
heard-of cruelties, a detail of which has been given by va- 
rious authors. St. Aretas in particular, and many others, 
he ordered to be burnt in the city of Magra. This cruelty 
induced the Alexandrian patriarch to invite, by letters, E- 
lefbaan to carry his arms into Arabia, in defence of the 
Chriftian's, who had been put to death in great nunibcrs 
with the moft exquifite tortures. Eleft^aan embraced the 
opportunity, and was favoured by God with a complete 
victory (O), which gave the Abaflmes the poileftlon of A- 
rabia Felix till the time of Abd al blcialleb, grancifuthcr of 
Mohammed. Abrahah Kbn ai Sabah al Aftiram was the 
governor of Yanian, under the king of AbaiTia, wbofe pu- 
uiftimcnt we find mentioned in the tenth chapter of the Ko- 
ran. He brought, fays the author of that book, an army, 
with a great number of elephants, to the fiege of Mecca ; 
when a cloud of birds, with the rage of thunder, came upon 
him. Each of thefe birds had a ftonc in its beak, which it 

(O) This happened in the 52^, and not,^ as Theophanes 
reign of the emperor Judin, and C^drenusfeem to intimate, 
probably about the feventh or 522 or 523 (2). 
eighth year of it, A. C. 524 or 

(») Vide Not. Cl, Aasman. ad Sim. Epife. Bcth-Arfamenr. in 
Bibl. Orient, p. ^65. 
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dropped with fuch violence upon the deviants, that they 
were pierced through : nor did their vengeance end here ; 
they purfued the viceroy into his mailer’s dominions, where 
one of thefe fowls let its ftone fall upon his head, which 
killed him 

^hat Artr.^ Mohammedan writers generally agree^ that Atzham, 

hanty king or Afliamah Ebn Abhar, the Najaflii, or king of Ethiopia, 
Ethiopia during Mohammed’s million, did not only take under his 
ambraced proteSion a confiderablc number of Mohammed’s friends, 
dani/m^mt vt'ere driven out of Hejaz by the Korcifli, but likewife 
probable, became a convert 'to the new religion of that impoilor. 

This con verfion, according to Mohammed Ebn Abdo’l Baki, 
happened in the fccoiul year of the Hejra ; though it is 
placed ten years higher by Abulfcda and Al Jannabius. 
Some learned men have, without any diihculty, admitted 
the truth of this relation, particularly Scldcn and Colomc- 
fius : but the abfurdities that abound in Abudo’l Bakides’ 
narration, which, by a very able Oriental critic, feeins to 
have been judged more accurate and better than any other, 
and the abfolute filence of the Ethiopians, as well as thole 
authors who have written the hidories of the patriarchs of 
Alexandria and the Saracens, on this head, Vvdll not permit 
us to efpoufe fuch an opinion. 'Ehat Atzham, all his biOiops, 
prefbyters, and monks, lliould allow, that our Saviour fore- 
told another great prophet to come after him, and that Mo- 
hammed was this prophet; that the AbafTine bifliops and 
prclbyters, hy citing it to the NajaHii in favour of Moham- 
med, fliould admit for genuine a palhigc of the New Tclla- 
ment not to be found there ; and to omit other points car- 
Tying with them the like air of probability, that, upon the 
fight of the twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters of the Ko- 
ran, they ihould all burlt out into a Hood of tears, and be 
in the forclb a{Ili<Elion ; in fliort, that they (Itould be con- 
verted to Mollemifin by the gofpel itfelf, are fuch glaring 
abfurdities, as can only be adopted by a very bigotted Ma- 
hommedan. Befides, fuch a train of remarkable efledvS 
muft have followed a king of Ethiopia’s embracing Moflem- 
ifm, that the above mentioned hidorians could not have 
omitted taking notice of it. And tlie Mohammedan writers 
themfclves would undoubtedly have recorded many tranf- 
a£tions, the neceflary confequences of fuch an event, which 
we find they have not fo much as hinted at, had their pro- 
phet converted the king- of Ethiopia, even before the Arabs 
themfclves. It is therefore to us matter of great furprize, 

m Nlceph. Callift . &. Cedren. apud Ludolf. ubi. fup. Al Koran 
Mohammed* cap* Le Grand, in DilTert* \x, 

that 
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that the very learned M. Ludolfus fhould plunge bimfelf 
into difficulties and errors, in order t0»evade the authority of 
Abdo’l-Bakides and Abulfeda, with regard to the introduc- 
tion of Moflemifm into Elhiopia. The fpirit with vi'hich 
the Koran was written, that is, a lying fpirit 5 the genius 
of the Mohammedan writers, not only with the worll kind 
of cnthufiarm and fuperftition, but likewife addicted to ro- 
mance and fiction in points abftraiffed from religion ; thefe, 
in conjun 61 :ion with what has been juft offered, greatly dif- 
credit the flory : and they amount to little lefs than a de- 
mon ft ration, that it was invented by the Moflems, purely 
with a defign to do honour to Mohammed and the Koran. 

For which rcafohs we ftiall make no fcruple to rejedf it en- 
tirely, with father Maracci 

Gebra-Mefkeljfucceftbr to Elefbaan, according to the Ethi- 
opian poet fo often cited by Ludolfus, was aprincewhogreatly tory, to^tht 
extended the limits of his dominion ; though we have no par- ufurpation 
liculars of his conquefts handed down to us. His fubjedfs, 
how^ever, enjoyed the fweets of peace a great part of bis 
reign, which proceeded chiefly from the terror of his arms, tremelj 
all the neighbouring nations being kept in awe by them. Jbaru 
Procopius gives us to underftand, that the emperor Jufti- 
nian entered into an alliance with him 5 but what was the 
confequence we can no where trace. The fame author 
alfo relates, that even in Gebra-Melkers tinaethe AxumiteS 
or Ethiopians were fo little acquainted with the arc of na^ 
vigation, that they croflfed the ftreights of Bal al Mandab 
in ill conftrudled veftels, confiding of nothing but planks or 
hoards faftened together with ropes. This feems to have 
been chiefly owing to their want of proper materials for 
fliipping, their maritime provinces affording them fcarce 
any thing of this kind, and the Romans being prohibited, 
by a particular law, from tranfporting any naval ftores into 
Ethiopia. Next to this pious king (for as fuch he is de- 
feribed by the Abaftines), one Conftantine afeended the 
throne, and after him Frcfenna, wffiofe name imports good 
fruit. During the (G) interval between the time of Fre- 

fenna 

^ Poet, ^thiop. apud Job. Ludolf. Hift. -®thiop. lib. ii* cap. 4. ut 
& ipfe Ludoif. ibid. Vide & Procop. de Bel. Perfic. lib. i. cap. 9. 


(G) We are told, that about 
A. D, 836, Ethiopia groaned 
under the complicated miferies 
of war, pcftilence, and famine ; 
that their armies were routed 
and put to flight, whenever they 
came in fight of the enemy. 
VoL. XVI. 


The Abaflines attributcd^hefe 
evils Jo the violence and indig- 
nities offered John the metro* 
politan fent them by James the 
fiftieth^patriarch of Alexandria. 
A junto of the nobility had be- 
fore caballed agaiuft this pre- 
R ‘ late, 
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and Delnoad, who reigned about the year of the 
Chriftian aera 960, the Ethiopian hiftory is fo barren, as not 
to fupply us with one article meriting any great attention. 
About this time the ufurpation rf the Zagsean family com- 
. Rienccd, the caufe of which will hereafter be fully ex- 
plained 


CHAP. LXXIX, 

The Hijiory of the Arabs^ and their ancient 
StatCf to Mohammed. 


SECT. I. 


Defeription of Arabia* 


^HE independence which moft of the Arabs main- 

^ ^ tained to the downfal of the Roman empire, and the 

great furprifiug coiiquefts they made under Mohammed and his 
Siw/ to fucccflbfs, rendered their country fo famous, that it is no 
wonder many authors (hould have taken fueh pains to give 
an accuraite defeription of it. Ptolemy feems to have la- 
boured tbm^int more than any other : Diodorus Siculus, 
hl^abo, Piiny, With many more of the ancients, in their ac- 
counts of Arabia, arc likewife very _prolix j but the Arab 
writers' thcmfelves have been indefatigable on this head. 
They a^Kcry particular and minute, both in their hillorical 
and ge^r^hical relations ; which would have met with a 


c Abulfeda in Vit. Mohammed, p. 24., 25, 26, 95, 96. edit. Oxon. 
171^. Al-Koran Mpbammed. eap. 19. cap. 29, & cap. 30. Job. Lu- 
ddU. in C^Jinuient. ad Hift. .^thiopic. p. 213. & p« 284* & alib. 


kte, and, after bringing others 
t>ver toi ^tir party, disbve him 
Underthe 

i^uence, therefore, of the 
above inentibned petfuafion, fcc 
was repalled and re-eilabCifhed. 
the queen, whp; ht that 
held the reins'of ffovern- 
|neilt,‘gave raife to u^w perfe- 
^ t^tions agaijift the Abuita, and 

si" 


left him only the choice of be- 
ing circumcned, or leaving the 
kingdom. John chofe to un- 
dergo circumcifion, and, being 
ftripped in order to undergo the 
operation, had upon him, by 
a fingular miracle, fay^ the 
Copts and Abaffines, evident 
tokens that he had been cir- 
cumcifed on the eighth day. 

• ^ more 








■ ■■ ^ the - 

ihore g;encral had n^ 4 c ftro&tl 

tinCkmed with cnthufiafm and fup^l^fonv and confci 
quentJy inclined to ftfalc and romance fo evidently dif« 
played itfelf through almoft every part of thofe compo- 
iitions 


Arabia, or at Icaft the moft confidcrahle Mrt of it, ^s, 
from remote antiquity, called by the natives Arabah ; which 
name it ftill retains. However, we find it frequently ftyled 
by their hiftorians Gjazirah or Jezirat al Arab, the peiiin* 
fula of the Arabs, Belad al Arab, the Region of the Ara^^^ 
Diyar al Arab, the Provinces of the Arabs ; and,' by maS 
of the Orientals, Arabiftan. Amongft fome of the SyrtibC;: 
writers it feems to have gone under the appellation of Culhaf- ! 
tha, and fometimes in Scripture that of Cufh, as we Have 
already obferved in the hiftory of the Ethiopians. ’Al Mo* 
tarezzi, in the book Mogreb, derives the name Arabah front 
Arbah, a diftri£l: of Tehama, where Ifhnaacl dwelt, or, ac^ 
cording to Safioddin, a town in the neighbourhood 
Mecca ; and ’Eben Said *A1 Magrebi, in ’ Abu’l- Fedah, 
from Ya’rab, the fon of Kahtan or Joktan, and grandfonof j 
E ber. But thofe feem to lay the greateft^daitn to truth 
who deduce it from an Hebrew original ; word are^ or 
erslf having feveral fignifications very favourable to fuch a 
conjedure 5 for it imports, t^e weji^ a mixture^ and mercharh 
dlzc or traffick* Mofes himfelf ftyles the weftern AM^i^ 
Arabah ; which in a great degree evinces that, from itk 
fituatipn, it firft derived that name* Afterwards the Iflb- 
inaelites, who were poflefled of it, gradually reducing thtf 
other parts, carried the word Arabah along with them, and 


applied It to the whole peninfula. 

Arabia, taken in its largeR extent, lies between the 
twelfth and thirty-fifth degrees of nor4?Iatitudc, ai^ the 
fifty-third and feventy-eighth of longitude. The greateft 
length, or a line drawn from a point on the coaft of me 
Sea, about 1 degree 25 minutes S. of the tropic of Cancer 
to the extremity of cape Ras al Gbat, is above eleven bdtif ;; 
dred miles ; and its greateft breadth, that is to fay, the : 
tance from the northern extremity of the defeitf, of 
Jazira to the ftreights of Bab ai Mandab, betw>ce|i thirto^ 
and foun^jBii hundred. is bounded oO the tiy iP4^ 
leftinc, paiil of Syria, the ifthmus of Suez, and the He% 
Sea, called by the Arabs the Sea ^Al^KolZoitt ; on the 

^ ^Ptol. in Arabia, edit. Oxon. i7fa. Diod. iicw lib. lii. 
ub. i. lib. xvi. & altb. Plin. lib. vi. ^ap. *7, tkliWSii Abalfed. P® 
tenpt. Arab, edit, Oxon. 171 a. Vide etiam Ste||4* Byzant^ >% pw 
Sc^ Hudf. in Prefat. ad vol« its. Oe^tjlfapn. . 

Gr«c. Min.O*ott. i7i». - : . - 
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blibc Riiphrattflr^e Perfian plph, afld ^ of Ormus ; on 
•liw BOrtb by paW of Syria* Diyar-Bbfr* and Khuze- 

j and tm the fouth by the ftrcights of Bab Mandab, 
as^tfae Indian ocean. It becomes narrower as we approach 
tlic frontiers of Syria and Diyar-Becr ; and, by reafon of 
Ae proximity of the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, may 
be confidcrcd as a peninfula, and that one of the Jargtft in 
the world ®i. ’ 

But the limits of the Proper Arabia are much more clr- 
cumferibed, as reaching no farther northward ttian the 
ifthmus, running from Allah to the head of the Perfian 
gulph, and the borders of the tenitoiy of Cufa 5 which 
traft of land the Greeks^ nearly comprehended under the 
name of Arabia the Happy. Here the Arabs have been fet- 
tled almofl evei fince the flood. The eaftern geographers 
make Arabia Petraea to belong partly to Egypt, and partly 
to Sham or Syria j and iVrabia Defetta they call the deferts 
of Syria ; but as the Arabs have for many ages reduced 
thefe two provinces or kingdoms, either by fettlements, or 
continual incurfions, the Turks and Perfians at this day in- 
clude them in Arabiftan. The ancients in the like man- 
ner aflUgned different limits to this vail peninfula. Pliny 
extended it as far as the borders of Commagene, the northern 
pajrt of Syria, on account of the many Arabian colonies 
effablifiied there by Tigranes ; and Xenophon included in 
it the greatefl part of Mefopotamia : but Ptolemy, who 
gives us a more accurate defeription of Arabia, detef mines 
its dimenfions differently from thofe authors. According 
to him, the city of Phara, between the Elanitic and Ple- 
roopolitan gulphs, or rather a line drawn a little to the weft- 
ward of this city near the diftritl of Heroopolis, was its 
boundary on the "fide of Egypt. On the weft it was ter- 
minated by Faleftine, part of Syria, the confines of Egypt, 
and the Arabian gulpb ; on the north by the Euphrates, 
from the city of Thapfacus, near the borders of Palmyrene, 
to.the diftri<^ of Idicara in Babylonia 5 on the eaft by the 
Chalckean mountains, and the Perfian gulph ; and on the 
foutb by the Erythraean fea. The fame fituation and ex-' 
dr nearly fo, are affigcicd it by Diodorus and Strabo. 
4 Pibfordjlable to the fentimeni of the Arabs, this region may 
Ibcd^eimed a peninfula, whether wc confider ifsas anfwer- 
ii% to the name of Aiabia in its moft ufual fenfe, or as it 
is varioufly defcribed by the ancients, or, laftly, as compre- 
h^ding all thallatge traft bounded almoft entirely by the 

Notse ad Aifragai^* P- 78, 79, &c. Abttlfed. in Defeript. 
rMtsib, psfi; ut & Kanun, Rafin, ibid. 


EuphrateSj 



Euphrates, tbj^ Perfi^n. pulph, the Indian^ Eed 

Seas, and part of the Mediterranean ^ ^ ^ : 

The firft part of the peninfula of the Arabs was divided 1 

into Kedem and Arabab, as we learn from Scripture. Ke- 
dem, or the land of Kedem, comprehended the Arabia Fe- 
lix and Arabia Deferta of Ptolemy, whofe limits and extent 
we fliall foon deferib^ from that geographer. Arabah an- 
fwered to that country called, from Petra its metropolis, 

Arabia Petrasa by Ptolemy ; Arabia Citerior, from its (itua- 
tion in refpc£l of Italy, by Pliny ; and Arabia Vetus by 
Stephanas and Procopius, according to Ortelius. Mofe^ 
feems to have determined the bounds of this kingdom with 
a precifion worthy an accurate geographer, when he tells 
us, that on the fouth It reached to the fea of Suph, or the 
Red Sea ; on the weft to Paran and Tophel ; on the north 
to"^ Laban, Hatferoth, and Di-Zahab, that is, to the borders 
of Syria ; and on the eaft to Kadeih-Barnea, about eleven 
davs journey from Mount Horeb. As Arabah imports the 
v:cliy fo Kedem does the cajl-^ and thefe fignifications agree 
with the fitiiation of thofe regions. The Arabic verfion 
makes Kedem to extend as far as Rekem or Petra, which is 
controverted by other autllOrs. In one paflage Mofes appaf> 
rently comprehends Chaldaea under the name of Kedem \ 
but this will not overturn what is here advanced. The firft 
inhabitants of Arabah, or the weftern Arabia, were the Ca- 
fluhhini, defeended from Mifraim, the Caphtorhn, and the 
Horites, who occupied Mount Seir, before they were ex- 
pelled from thence by Efau and his pofterity. Afterwards 
Ifhmael ^nd his defeendents fettled here ; and lad of all the 
Edomites, or Iduma^ans. As for Kedem, or the Eaftern 
Arabia, it was firft peopled by the fons of Joktan,, who are 
reputed the aboriginal Arabians 5 though in procefs of time 
the Iftimaelites fpread themfelves over this country. That 
fome of the Cufhites gained poftefiicm of part of it in early 
times, has been already obferved. The children of Abra- 
ham, by his concubine Keturah, likewife contributed to- 
wards injereafing its inhabitants, as appears from the facred 


.Eiftorian 8 . . . r 1 » / 

Ptolemy feems to be the firft who divided the peninfula 
we are now treating of into three parts. Thefe he termed 


r Diod. Sic. Strab. PHn. ubi fop. Xenoph. in Avafatf-.lib. i. 

Ptol. in Arab, Atwal, Kanun, iRafns^, Abolfecl. Gol. &c. uhi fup. , 

c Gagnier. ubi fup. Plin* lib. v. cap. ir. & lib. yi cap. 34 - Strab, 
obi mp, Procopius, Stephanos Byzant. & Ortelius apud Gagu. obi 
fupra. Deut. chap. i. ver. i. Ptol. Arab, ubi fup. Jud. vu 
ver. 3, & yer. 33. Gen. chap. xxix. ver. i. . 
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Deibtsi, wtii Atzhbi Felit ; and fince 
his time tbat divifion has gcneralif prevailed. In order, 
thiat'efoit, give oar readers a fuecin^t idea of every one 
ji^f =*^fc provinces* we (hall pnrfue the method he has ob^ 
felled, and deferi^ them upon the plan he has purfued. 

Arsbia Petnea on the Can vras contiguous to Syria and 
Arabia Dcfcrta 5 oii the weft to Egypt, or rather that neck 
of land fi^arating Africa from Afia, called at this day the 
» IfthmuS 01 Suc2, and the Heroopolitan Gulph (C) ; on the 
north tb Palseftine, the lake Afphaltites, and Ccelefyriaj 
and on the fouth to Artlda Felix. This tra£l did not admit 
of much cultivation, the greateft part of if being covered 
vrtth dry fands or rocks, Uitcrfpcrfed with fome fruitful 
fpots. Petra, its metropolis, feems to have been denomit 
nated by the Hebrews Sela. Among the Syrians it wcijf 
by the name of Rekem, and was the fame town that we find 
in Scripture named Joktheel. Jofephus calls it Arke, and 
Arakente, which Bochart takes to be equivalent to Rekem, 
as being only that word with an article prefixed. Petra was 
the chief fortrefs of the Idumcans, Edomites, or Nabatbse- 
ans, as already obferved, and derived this appellation from 
ita i;|X)cky fituation. It was acccffible only by one narrow 
wherein but few could pafs at once 5 which,* with the 
ticepitefs of the afeent, rendered it almoft impregnable. 
Anti lors, however, differ with regard to its fituation. Some 
:Writcrs are of opinion, that the city of Karak, or Krak, ly- 
Mig on the confines of Arabia and Syria, is the ancient Pe- 
tra* According to them, this fortrefs (for fuch the word 
fignifies in the Syriac and Chaldee tongues) anfwers to the 
Characha in the Maccabees, the Karkaa in the hook of 
Jofhua, the Charac Moab, or Charac JMoba, of Ptolemy, 


(C) ThfHcidopolitan Gulph 
received its name from the city 
pf Heroopolis, bordering upon 
it. This gulph, the wefterp 
^rm of the fea Al-Kolzom, is 
the Yam Suph, or Yam Souph, 
Hi^ec^fea^ of the Scripture. 
The injg^nious Dr. Shaw fup- 
pdlesjt th have been fo called 
fro^thc yaner3r of algja and 
. fuci mat grow within its ch^n* 
nel, and, at low* water paiticu* 
lady, left in great uuenti. 
lies the fea *(hore« It may 

jafC pfdi>er to remarki th|f: the 


Yam Souph was likewlfe deno- 
minated Yam Edom, or the Sea 
'of Edom^ hy the ancient inha- 
bitants of the countries adjoin- 
ing to it ; for the fons of Edom 
having polTelled themfelves of 
thofe parts, from their father 
Edopi called the gulph we are 
now mentioning the Sea of 
|klom. But the Greeks, whq 
took this name from the Phoe- 
jaicians, rendered Yam Edom 
improperly tjv 9 e» the 

Red Sea, miflaking the word 
Edom for an appellattyc* 
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ittni the Cbarakmoba of Stephanus* Other authors make 
this city the fame with Hagr or Hcjr, the capital of a dif. 
tri£l in the kingdom of Hejaz ; and there arc ftill hiftorians 
who credit that Errakim, or Arrakeh, a place in a northerly 
direction from Hagr, near Krak or Caracha, correfponds 
with the Petra of the ancients. None of thefe notions 
feems very remote from truth ; though the laft has been fo 
flrongly lupported by the famous Mr. Albertus Schultens, 
that wc think it cannot eafily be refuted *». 

It cannot be fuppofed, that fuch a barren region fhould 
abound with large and populous cities ; and thercfoie ^moft 
of tbofe places, whofe names have been handed down to us 
by Ptolemy, muft be confidered cither as infignificant or ob« 
fcurc. The principal places appertaining to Arabia Petrsea, 
noticed in Scripture, befides thofe already mentioned, were 
Paran, Duma, and Pithom. Paran, the Phara of Ptolemy, 
gave name to a famous defert adjoining to it. Duma flood 
upon Mount Seir ; and, from what the prophet Ifaiah in- 
timates, was probably a place of fome importance. He- 
roopolis, on the wefterii extremity of the Arabian Gulph, 
is by fome fuppofed to be Pithom, built by the Ifraclitcs for 
Pharaoh, during their fervitude in Egypt, and the PatumOs 
or Patumon of Herodotus. Be this as it may, it is certidn 
the Septuagint z^d Coptic verfions countenance fuch aTup- 
pofition, the one rendering Gofhen Heroopolis, and the 
other Pethom. The generality of the ancient geographers 
have ranked this city amongft thofe belonging to Egypt ; 
but Herodotus was of another opinion. Haura, Zathag or 
Zatha, and Zize, three modern places of this country, 
correfpond tolerably well with the Auara, Zanaatha, and 
Ziza of Ptolemy ; but as for Lyfa, Gypfaria, Gerafa, and 
moft, if not all, the other villages and towns enumerated 
by that geographer, fcarce any traces of them are now to be 
found 

The mod confidcrable nations inhabiting this tradl, in the 
earlier ages, were the Ifhmaelitds, the Nabataei or Naba- 
thseans, the Cedrjei or Kcdareni, and the Agareni or Ha- 

^ Dr. Shaw's Pjiyfcal Obfervations, &c. or an EflTay towards the 
Natural Hiitory of Arabia Petraea, p. 377, 378, & feq< Eufeb. Sc 
Hicron. in Arkem. Pjii*. lib. vi. cap.^28. ^Ptol. in Arab. Petr. 
Steph. Byzant. de uVb. 4 ti voc . Xageix/uaiCa^ Calmet, in Di^. Bib), 
voc. Petra. Eufeb. Ononiaft. urb. & locj ad vpc. niT^. Alb SchuJt. 
Ind. Geograph, in Vit. Sala<1 in voc Errakimiifn. * Ptol. ubi 

iupra. Steph. Byzant. de tlrb. Hieronymus apud Salmaf. in Solium 
p. 344. Gen. chap. xxi. ver. ax. Nurn. chap, x* ver. f». Ifau^M)^ 
xxi. ver. ii. Vide Cellar. Geogr. Ant. lib. iy. cap. par. 7. 

Se Chart. Geographf Arab, a Sen. & Sal, ed* ^ 
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garc^i (IJ), t|ie Iflima^Iites were the n|pf1: potent,- 

if they- did not comprehend the whole. The Nabaihreans 
an^d Kcdareni appafently deduced their names from Nebai- 
oth and Kedar, the fons of Iflimael, and confequently ought 
tp be looked upon either as branches of the Iflimaelites ; 
pr in every refpe£l as. the fame nation *witb them. It is 
probable the defeendents of Midian, one of Abraham’s fons 
by Keturah, inhabited the neighbourhood of the Iflimaelites; 
fince wc find the fame people called in Scripture Ifhmaeliies 
and Midianites. Amongft the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
the inhabitants of Arabia Petraea and Arabia Deferta, at 
leaft the bulk of them, for many ages, went by the names 
of Arabes, and Nabatsei, jKauatsei, or Nabatse. They ex- 
tended themfelves, according to St. Jerom, from the Red 
Sea to the Euphrates ; and all the tra£l: they inhabitcyi was, 
from them, denominated Nabatena. Indeed, ,fo numerous 
were the Nabathaeans, that we find them mixed with the 
Reubenites, Gadites, and people of Moab. The Cedraei or 
Kedareni and Chanclei feeni to have been intermixed v/ith 
them. Cellarius places the Cedraei near the northern con- 
fines of Arabia Felix. The Midianites made a fettlcment 
beldnd the Elanitic Gulph, and incorporated themfelves 
with the Cufiiites. If the Hagareni did not correfpond en- 
tirely with the Iflimaelites, they mull ha^ been nearly re- 
lated to them. * Kimcbi alferts, that they were originally 
the children of Hagar by an Arab, after flie had left Abra- 
liam ; but other waters are inclined to believe they aiTumcd 
their name from the flony region they inhabited. Cellarius 
thinks, that at firfl they muft have been but an obfeure 
people, though neither Trajan nor Severus could reduce 
their metropolis, according to Dio. Their territory bor- 
dered upon the land of Moab, as may be inferred from 
Scripture. In after-ages, the names of all the nations here 
touched upon were abforbed in that of Saracens, which 
continued famous for fevcral centuries over the eaflern and 
weftern parts of the world. It is obfervable, that the Jeru- 
ftlem Targum ftyles the Iflimaelites^Saracens. That the 
Arraceni of Pliny were the Saraceni of Ptolemy and Dlof - 
corides, may be evinced by feveral arguments: i. The 
fame proper name has fometimes an S, and fometimes a 
vow^el, for its initial letter. 2. Ptcrler^y afligns the fame 
fituation to the Saraceni that Pliny does to the Arraceni. 
3. Tbcj had both the fahac . origin, and deduced their names 

(Dl*To thefe we may add upon Gerar and Pharan, and 
fh&^liatbitaats of the" wilder- eohfequently were feated in the 
called in Scrip- neighbourhood of Egypt* 
twe. Atounim,. who hordfifid; 
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from that of the fame city. This will more evidently ap- 
pear) from the account we ihall give 6f the Saracens in the 
following part. 

BeforS we leave, Arabia Pctrxa, our readers will, expert Somert» 
i!S to touch upon the following remarkable places : i. The markabh 
town of Coizum or Kolzom, giving name to the fea adjoin- pieces of 
ing to it, the CJyfma, as is fuppofed, of Ptolemy, which 
jlood on the weilcrri extremity of the Red Sea, near the 
fpot where the city of Suez was afterwards ereiSled, and not 
far from the ancient Heroopolis. 2, The wildernefe of Sdur 
or Shur, which extends from the extremity of the Hcro- 
opolitan Gulph, now called by the Arabs the wedern aim 
of the fea Al Kolzom, to the defert of Paran. 3. The 
wildernefs of Paran, extended fiom the former defert to 
JMount Sinai. 4. The wildernefs of Sin, contiguous to the 
Termer, and lying between Mount Sinai and the aforefaid 
branch of the fea Al Kolzom. 5. The defert of Sinai, 
which is feparated from that of Sin by many windings and 
intricate turnings, that take up twelve hours in palling. It 
io a beautiful plain, more than a league in breadth, and 
near three in length, lying open towards the N. E. where 
palTengers enter it ; but is clofed up to the fouthward by 
lome of the lower eminences of Mount Skiai. 6. The 


mounts Callus and Sinai, which were in Arabia, according 
to Sc, Paul, Pliny, and Strabo. • 7. Eziongaber, a cele- 
brated port in the reigns of Solomon and Jehofaphat, now 
called Meenah el Dfahab, the Port of Goldy on the Elani- " 
lie Gulph of the Red Sea. 8. The promontory of Paran 
between the Heroopolitan and Elinitic gulphs,' mention- 
ed by Ptolemy. 9. Adra, in the northern part of Ara- 
bia Petrica, an epifcopal fee, over which Proclus prefided 
at the council of Chalcedon, according to Lucas llolilenius. 

10. Elufa, which, agreeable to the Jerufalem Targum, 
feems to have correfponded with Sur, and was Jikewifethe 
feat of a bilhop. 1 1. Boftra, twenty-five miles from Adra, 
a town of this region greatly honoured by Trajan, and call- 
ed aJfo PhHippopolis, fiom the emperor Philip, furnamed 
Arjfbarby Aurelius Victor. 12. Moca, a city taken notice 
of by a medal of Antoninus Pius as governed by its own 
laws. ^ 

Arabia Deferta was bounded on the north by the Euphra- jJrabia 
tes, which, bending its courfe eafierly, feparated it from Deftrtam. 
Mefopotamia; on the well by Syria, Judaea, and Arabia 
Petrsea ; on the call by Chaldaea and Babylonia, or toljpeak 
more accurately, by a ridge, of mountains dividing it fjropi 
thofe countries 5 and on the fouth by Arabia Telix, frottl 
whence it was likcwife fevera? ranges of-iiills*. 

'IPhc. 
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Tke of the Arabs* 

The Cattcbabenr, actording to Ptolemy inhabited that part 
ofdiis province bordeiing upon the Euphrates, as the Ba- 
tanaci occupied that upon the coniines of Syria. The Agu* 
bem and Rhaidjeni were phCed more foutherly, towards 
the frontiers of AVitbia Felix; and by the Pcrlian Gulph 
the Orcheni. Under the Cauchabeni, near the borders of 
Babylonia, the AEhtac had their habitation ; and above the 
Rhaabeni tbe Mafani. In the interior part the Agrsei were 
feated ; and in the mountainous region, near ChaJdsea, 
the Marteni or Martini were fituated. All thefc nations, or 
rather tribes, except the Ailfitye and Agrsei, were very ob- 
{cure ; but concerning thofe deferving fome attention, a 
word or two may not prove unacceptable to our readers. ‘ 
Bochart fuggefts that the inhabited that tradl where 
Job was feated. He believes, that Ptolemy wrote 
jiujitas and that Uz the fon of Nahor, fettling here, gave 
name to the whole diftridi. This opinion, it mull be 
owned, as well as the emendation that fupports it, is not 
void of a good degree of probability K 

The Agrari lay more wefterly, and even clofe upon the 
{kirts of Arabia Petr^a ; a fituation which pofTibly may have 
induced fome learned men to call them Agrsei, and make 
them the fame people with the Hagareni, whom we have 
placed in Arabia Petrsea. If .this be admitted, they muft 
have pofTefied a great part of Arabia, and been much more 
powerful than Ccllarius is willing to allow them. 

It is very well known, that tbe ancient Itureans, Edom- 
ites, Nabathaeans, people of Kedar, and other nations fet- 
■ tied in Arabia Petrsea, led, for the mod part, a wandering 
life, like their pofterity the prefent Bedoweens, deftitute of 
Bot^es, towns, or^any fixed habitations. By far the greater 
part of both tbefe provinces or kingdoms was a lonefome, 
defolate wildcrnefs, no otherwife diverfified than by plains 
^Sppered with fand, or mountains confiding of naked rocks 
lj®i^cipiccs ; neither were they ever, except at the equi- 
refrefhed with rain. The few vegetables, thereforCf 
whicB they produced, muft have beeri very limited by a 
j^rpetual drought, and the nouriflimcnt afforded thcifhby 
the nodurnal dcvt^irfttfiiciently impaired by the intenfc heat 
(rf the fun in the jjty* Throughout the deferts were found 
large mountains of fand, formed by the violence of the 
winds* that contimi^ly blew over them in the day-time, 
though they cead^ in the night. As for wells and fountains, 
very fcarce in thefe parts, that it is not wonder- 
have caided ib much ftrife and contention. 
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However, notwithftanding the Natural fterility of the traO: 
we arc now mentioning, thofc cxtcniive plains of fand were 
interfperfed with fruitful fpots, which aj^carcd like fo many* 
little iflands furroundcd by a great oceaiiiv' Thefe being 
rendered extremely delightful by rivulets, palm- 

trees, a variety of vegetables, and moft excellent fruits, the 
Arabs, with their flocks, encamped upon fomc of them, 
and, having confumed every thing there, retired to others, 
as is the cuftom of the Bedoweens at prefent. Such fruit- 
ful fpots were likewife frequent in' Libya, and by the Egyp- 
tians called Auafes or Abafes, as we learn from Strabo, 
The barren part of Arabia Felix, bordering upon the Red 
Sea, was, in the like manner, interfperfed with fuch 
Abafes as probably gave name to the Abafeni, a nation fet- 
tkd there, and in the adjacent fertile region. A body of 
thefe, eroding the Streights of Bab al Mandab, paffed into 
Ethiopia, which from them received the denomination of 
Ahaflia. This fuppofition, notwithftanding what has been 
advanced to the contrary by M. Ludolfus, appears to us 
much more probable t|)an that either the Arabs or Ethio- 
pians ftiould have been called Abaffines, from we know not 
what mixture peculiar to the former nation : for the very 
potion of fuch a mixture is repugnant to the whole ftream of 
Oriental antiquity, and even to the facred writings tbem- 
felves, as our readers will eafily colledl: from feveral paf- 
fages of this hiftory. It is certain the Nubians, a people 
inhabiting part of Libya Interior, abounding with Abafes, 
and Ethiopia, went anciently under the appellation of Aba- 
feni ; a circumftancc which adds no fmall wxight to our 
opinion. That even theTruitful part of Arabia Felix itfelf 
fhould be called Abafcn^, is not to be wondered at, fince 
it might as well derive this name from Arabia Petrea, as 
it did from thence that of Arabah or Arabia. 


Though Ptolemy has handed down to us a large lift of thfe of 

towns appertaining to Arabia Deferta, our readers willbe 
apt to conclude, from the foregoing obfervations, that 
of them were places of any great importance. That geo- 
graphtie makes Thapfacus on the Euphrates, a city Of fonic 
note on account of the bridge over Alexander and 

l^arius marched their refpe£tive armies/ frontier on the 
flde of MeibpOtamia ; but Pliny and Stej)hanus think this 
town belonged to Syria. Near the ^mountains feparating 
Arabia from Chaldaea flood TJbemma, Thema, or Tema, 
fo called from Thema or Tema the fon of IftimaeU mention- 
ed in Scripture •, for the Iftimaelites extended 
from the land of Havilah neat the Euphrates. 
fines of Seba was ujjpn 
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li'st) an 4 founded probably by Seba Abraham’s grandfon; as 
all that patriarch’s children by Keturah, according to Mofes, 
moved towards the eaft^ Gadirtha^ Auaara, Audattha or 
Adittha, Balataea* Pharga, Bclgnsea, and the other ancient 
cities fituated alor^,the banks of the Euphrates, have long 
fince been invifible ; unlefs we will admit fome traces of 
Audattha, or Adittha, and Balatsea, to be ftill extant in 
the modern Haditha and Balladoc. Ammsea, Idacara, and 
Jucara, towards the Perfian Gulph, are equally obfeure ; 
except the prefent Al-Kere fliould be thought to bear fome 
reiemblancc to the two latter. Salma, Calathufa, Arrade, 
Tedium, Odageiia, Luma, and Dumeetha ; in the mediter- 
ranean parts; Artcmita and Abyeia on the ikirts of Arabia 
Felix \ Thauba, Erupa, Alata, Aurana, Chote, Barathe- 
na, &€. to the northward ; never probably made any con- 
fiderable figure. However, that fome memory of Salma 
feems flill to be preferved in Mount Salma, of Dumietha 
in Dawmat-al-Jandal, of Aurana in Auran, and of Alata 
in Aladi, we think, cannot well be denied h ^ 

Arabia Felix was limited on the north by the two pro- 
vinces or kingdoms juft deferibed; oil the fouth by the Ery- 
thraean fea j on the eaft and well by part of that fea, toge- 
ther with the Arabian and Peilian gulphs. In fine, it nearly 
anfwered to that tract which is looked upon as the proper 
peninfula of the Arabs by the Oriental geograyihers. Strabo 
tells us, th<\t in his lime it was divided into five kingdoms, 
which fufficiently correfponds wdth the divifion of the Pro- 
per Arabia into five provinces by the eaftern writers. 
Thefe provinces are Yaman, Ilejax, Tehama, Najd, and 
Yamama ; to which feme add Bahrein, as a fixth. But 
the more accurate make this a part of Irak, and therefore 
come nearer to an 'agreement with Strabo. Others reduce 
them all to. two, Yaman and Hejaz, the laft including the 
three provinces of Tehama, Najd, and Yamama. The 
principal nations, noticed by the ancients as fettled here 
were the Sabasi, Gerraei, Minaei or Minnaei, Atramitie, 
Maranitse, Catabani, Afcitae, Homeritsc, Sapphoritae, Oma- 
nitse, Saraceni, Nabathaei, Thamydeni, and Bnizomeiwe. As 
the limits and fitip^on of thefe nations cannot be deter- 
mined with any laiid of precifion, we (hall be as concife as 
poOible in the particular geography of the Happy Arabia"'. 

i Ptol. ubi fupra. •* AiVian. lib. i. p. 116. & lib. in. p. ifis. Sirab. 
J‘bl xvi. Pitn. )ib. V.. cap. 2i).. Steph. Byzant. de Urb. Videctiam 
Chart. Geograph. Arab, a Sen. Sal. &c. cd, m Ptol. ubi («- 

pra. Sti^o, lib. xyii.^p. 1119. Golii Not. ad Alfragan. p. 78, 79* 
. rl^iod. Sic. .Agatharchid, Cnid. Mel. Plin. Steph# By- 

Marian* Heriacot. Agathcm. aliique Antiq. Script, palf* 

The 
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The Sabiei feem to have pofleffed ft ircry cotifiderahle Vn Sah^ ^ 
• \ territory in the fouthern ami bell part of this peninfula. ^ ' 

'Their country was highly celebrated amongft the ancients 
for the great quantity of frankincenfe it produced. Saba or 
Saba;, its metropolis, according to the ancient geographers, 
flood upon a bill, at no very great diftance from the Red 
Sea, being a large, opulent, and ftrong city. It was de- 
fended by a caftle, and, as has been fuppofed by many learned 
men, together with the Arab nation in general, the r^fi- 
dence of the queen of Sheba. That the modern Mareb an- 
fvvers to Saba* mull be admitted, at lead it is extremely pro- 
bable from Pliny, who, together with Strabo, mentions 
Mariaba or Meriaba, the fame words apparently with Ma- 
rch, as the capital of the Sabxi ; but is entirely filent as to 
the city of Saba. According to the eallern geographers, the 
town of Mareb or Marab is fomething above three days jour- 
ney from Sanaa^the capital of Yaman, in an eaftern direc- 
tion. Tbe Arabs allert that both the town and diftri£l have 
been fo denominated frdm Saba the fon of Jexhab, and 
grandfon of joktan, whofe name imports to lead into cafti-^ 
vity, becaufe'he was the^fft who reduced men to a llate of 
fervitude. Pliny makes the Perfian and Arabian Gulphs 
the eaftern and weftern boundaries of this nation. The 
maritime towns were Marana, Marma, Coiolia, and Sa- 
batha ; and inland cities Nafeus, Cardauaf and Carnus. 

Rhcgama or Rhegma, fourtded probably by Raamah the 
fon of Cyfti, feated bn the Perfian Gulph, feems likewife 
to have appertained to the Sabsei "• 

The Gerrxi and Minxi, according to Strabo, brought rhe Ger. 
vaft quldtities of frankincenfe, and other kinds of perfumes, 
from the upper or fouthern parts of Arabia Felix to the 
fea-ports ; wdiich afFoids a ftrong prefumpiion of their be- 
ing two tribes or cantons of the Sabxi. We find the townis 
of Bilxna or Bilbain, Gera, and Magindana, mentioned 
by Pcolemy as belonging to Gcrrxi > and the Minxi, a pow- 
erful nation, joined wdth tbe Gerrael^fey Diodorus and Stra- 
bo. Tbe-Iaft author calls the region of the Minxi, Minxa, 
or iVMlnxa, and makes its northern frontiers^ feventy days 
journey from Ailnh. Its priiicipal city was Carna or Ca- 
raha, called, as ftiould feem, Carnus by Pliny, and placed 
by him in the country of the Sabxi ; a circumftance which 
corroborates in no fmall degree what wefeave juft advanc- 
ed 

n Diodor. Sicuh liH. hi. Agatbarchid. Cnid. Peripl. p. 63. Ptot. 
ubi fupra. Dionyf Perieg. v. Odlii Net® ad AHi agantim, 

p 86, 87. Gcogr;- Nub. dim. ii. Paj. alib. f 

Sicul. lib. ill. Strabo, libfXvh . v- ~ 
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the Atraimt2B or Adramftae, they undoubtedly inha- 
bited part at lead of the province at prefent named Hadra-/ 
maut or Hadramutta, and confcquently formed a tribe oi 
the Sabsei. Their metropolis was called Sabota or baba- 
tba, as may be inferred from Pliny and Ptolemy ; befides 
ivhich the port of Cane, at the fouthern extremity of Ara- 
)ia Felix, belonged to them. Xiban, or Shibam, and Te- 
sira, are now the principal towns of Hadramaut, each about 
i ^ay’s journey from the Indian ocean. Shibam ftands 
ipon a rough and rocky mountain of the fame name, is for- 
ified with a citadel of great llfeii|ftb, and rendered almoft 
mpregnable by its fituation. It bears likewife the name of 
iiadramaut amongft the Arabs, lies in about 13 deg. 30 
nin. north latitude, and is feven days journey from Aden, 
The province was denominated Hadramaut from one of the 
fons of Joktan, whofe defeendants firft peopled it **. 

The Maranitse or Maranenfes mull have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of the two former cantons, though we cannot pre- 
cifcly afeertain their fituation. The metropolis of this na- 
tion was probably the Mara or Amara of Ptolemy, and the 
Mara of fome of the Oriental gi^(|^aphcrs 
" Cellarius mentions the Catabani as a people of fome im- 
portance ; ai»d Pliny tells us, that the Larendani, Cataba- 
ni, and Geba^se, bad many towns, particularly Nagia and 
Tamnas coniJliing fixty-five temples. Tamna muft have 
been the feat fome Arab prince governing the Catabani, 
according to Strabo 5 from whence we may conejude, that 
they inhabited the province of Tehama ftretching out as far 
to the fouthward as the city of Aden. Golius fayS| jthat the 
word CigniUcs a ; and that the country was fo 

named from its being greatly expofed to ■ the folar rays, 
whofe beat there is very intenfe. Tcbala, the capital of 
Tehama, a town of confiderable note, built by Tebala, the 
fon of Mtdian, (lands in the road from Mecca lo Sanaa, the 
metropolis of Yamaai^. 

Hie Afcitae poCcflB||aU that tra£l about the promontory 
Syagrus, the capeflas jii Ghat of the moderns, inel^ding, as 
fiiould feem, part 47f the provinces of Oman and Mahta. 

Ptolemy mentions^ «lie Homerites as a nation feated in the 
fouthcfn parts of Arabia Felix and bounded on the eaft t>y 
Adi^mitw, or ptxmUce of Hadramaut. Some authors 
m^e them the i^c people with the Sateans^ whiift others 

9 PlinJ ubi fupra. ad Alfragan. p. 81. q Ptol. 

)tb. viiu Cotboditi Joua* apud Gol. ubi fupra, p. 84* 
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confider them In a different light. For owr part, we look up- 
, on Sabxi and Homeritae to have been different names of one 
nation, and are countenanced in this opinion by the Oriental 
hiftoriansj for the fe inform us, that the Sabaeans were call- 
ed Hamyarites from Hamyar the fon of their great anceftor 
Saba ; and that they ruled over almoft the whole country of 
Yaman. Though the kingdom of the Hamyarites, or Ho- 
merites, was at length ceded from the princes of Hamyar 
to the defeendants of Cahlaii his brother, yet they all retain- 
ed the title of king of Hamyar. They made a great figure 
amongft the ancient Arabs before the time of Mohammed, 
as will more fully appear in the fequel of this biftory. 

The SapphoritEc of Ptolemy cannot be confidered as a 
people diftin6l: from the Homerites, notwithftanding the 
authority of Ptolemy and Cellarius ; they were only the ci- 
tizens of Sapphar, or, as Pliny fays, Saphar, a large city in 
the dominions of the Homerites. Ptolemy affign^ this place 
a pofition near the prefent Sanaa, which we cannot confi- 
der as extremely probable, efpecially as Saphar is affirmed 
to be the metropolis of this country by Pliny. The Arabs 
believe, that all the mountainous part of the region pro- 
ducing frankincenfe went, in the earlieft times, by the name 
of Sephar 5 from whence the excellent GoUus concludes 
this tra£f to have been the Mount Sephar of Mofes. 

We find the Omanitae deferibed by Ptoleipy,: and Oma- 
num, their chief city, reprefented by him as one of the 
mod confiderable places in Arabia. It cannot be doubted 
but the Oman of Alfragaiius, and capital of the province 
of the fame name, the common boundary of Yaman and 
Bahrein, is the Omanum of Ptolemy; and the country in 
which it is feated, the diftri<Sl: of the ancient Omanitae : 
from whence it appears extremely probable, that they were 
under the jurifdi^ion of the Homerites, and confequently 
ought to be regarded as a tribe of that people. The cita- 
del of Oman is defended by a ftrong garrifon of Arabs. 
The province of Oman ftretches thr«e vbundred miles on 
the coaft oi the Perfian fea, which is there called the fea 
of On>aff. In the time of Ptolemy, Omanum, or Sober, 
was a famous mart ; but has been almofi deferted by mer- 
chants for fevcral ages 

The Saracens orNabatbaeans.pofieifed that part of Arabia 
Felix bordering upon Arabia Petrsea and Arabia Deferta ; 
but what was the extent of this terrifcry wc' arc not inform- 
ed. Contiguous to them the kneients pUefed the Thamu- 
deni, Tbamuditse, orThamydenI, a people alfo mentipx||^ 
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in the Koran. Diodorus Siculus relates, that the (L) Tha- 
mydeni inhabited p^irt of the coaft of the Arabian gulph ; 
’and Pliny intimates their principal city to have been namedi 
Badanatha. In fine, Golius believes them to have occu- 
pied a great part at leaft of the province of Hejaz, and 
particularly that diftrivi wherein Hagr or Al Hejr, ihe Egra 
or Agra of Stephanos and Ptolemy, is fituated. This, as 
well as other confiderations that might be offered, plainly 
proves them to have been nearly related to the Saracens and 
Nabathxans, if riot entirely the fame people ^ 

TheBnizo- Diodorus Siculus maintains, that in the neighbourhood 
of the Thamydeni were likewife feated the Bnizomenx, 
who lived upon wikWbeafts taken in bunting. In their 
country flood a temple held in the highelt veneration 
amongll the Arabs^“- 

We might here mention feveral other nations, or rather 
tribes, mentioned by the ancients as appertaining to Arabia 
Felix ; btrt fince thefe either coincide with fome of the E- 
thiopic cantons already deferibed, or may be confidered as 
branches of the Saracens, Nabailvjeans, Sabseans, and Ho- 
me rites ; our readers will excufe even a bare enumeration 
of them. The fame may be faid of that large catalogue of 
obfeure and infignificant towns and villages, belonging to 
thefe tribes, to be found in Ptolemy, of which that geo- 
grapher bimfelf had no idea. However, we nmft not pafs 
over in fiknce fome towns and fea-ports of Arabia, which 
w'crc held in eftimation by the old geographers and hillo- 
rians. 

Remark- Nyfa was a town of Arabia on the Red Sea, famous for 
places the education of Bacchus, who from thence, and his father 
w Arabia jupjtei-^ received the name of Dionyfus. Arga and Badeo, 
two maritime cities in a foutherly dirc^lion frbm Nyfa, con- 
tained royal palaces, in which the fovereigns of the coiffi- 
try fometimes refided- Pudni we find confidered by Pto- 
kmy as one of the principal places of Arabia Felix. Mufa 
or Muza was a celebrated empory and harbour, to which 
the Arab merchants reforted with tlieirfrankinq^nfe, fpices, 
and perfumes. ^ The bed authors take the moderAt .Mocha 
or Mokha to correfpond with the ancient Mufa ; but, 
in our opinion, Mofa, at pretent a fmali but bandfome 
tewn, near ten l^gucs from Mokha, Teems to bid the fairefl 

t Plin. 8e Cellar. iibVkipr?. Golii Notae ad Alfraganum, p. 97 . 
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for that aticient mart. This not only appears from the tery 
great affinity, or rather identity, of their names and fitua- 
tion, but like wife from hence, Ithat Mofa is the market for 
the fruits which are brought from the mountainous parts of 
Arabia ; a circuinftance agreeing with what the ancients 
have related of Mufa. Be that as it may, we cannot deny 
that fome traces of Mufa are ftill prcferved in Mofa ; efpe- 
cially as Vliny intimates, that the Arab merchants brought 
in his time vaft quantities of the produce of their country 
to the former place. Ocelis, according to Pliny and Ar- 
rian, ftoocl upon the fhore of that narrow fea called by the 
moderns the llreights of Bab-al-Mandab, and fupplied the 
merchants \dth frefh water in their Indian voyages. Ara- 
bite Emporium has been already mentioned, and will be 
deferibed when we come to fpeak of the city of Aden, 
which is fuppofed to anfwer to it. The port of Mofeha our 
readers will probably place upon the fpot occupied at this 
day by the city of Mafkat. The memory and fituation of 
Atamas Portus, ftill remain in Cadhema, a town or village 
on the Perfian gulf, or bay of Bafra 

Before we conclude this fedion, our readers will expefl: Oriertiai 
a fketch of the Oriental geography of the peninfula of the g^ographj 
Arabs. The heft eallern writers, as has been already ob- 
ferved, divide this peninfula into five provinces orkingdomsi 
namely, Yaman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, and Yamama. 

This divifion is of great antiquity, as appears from Strabo j 
which is not furprifing, firtce the Arab cuftoms, names of 
towns, See. are nearly the fame now that they were above 
three thoufand years ago *. ^ 

The province of Yaman,. fo called cither from its fitua- Tamath 
tion to the right hand or fouth of the temple of Mecca, or 
clfe from the happinefs and verdure of its foil, extends along 
the Indian ocean from the ftreights of Bab-alrMandab to 
cape Rafalgat. Part of the Red Sea bounds it on the weft, 
as the town of Najran, the Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, 

Haly or Haljo on the fea ’Al Kolzom, and Oman or Sohar, 
do on the north. It is fubdivided into feveral leflcr pro- 
vincesjii.as Hadramaut, Shihr, Oman, and Mahra, of which 
Shihr alone produces the frankiheenfe. 4, » v ^ 

This country has been famous from antiqu^ for its fer- 
tility, riches, and happinefs of its climate. The principal . 


^ Herod, lib. iU iib Piod. Sic. lib. lib. iii. Apollod. Bib* 
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known to the , ancients are the following : i. MokhsT^ 
if it was the Mufa or Muza of Pliny, Ptolemy, and Arrian j 
which flill, we apprehend, will admit of a difpute. It is ^ 
at prefent a port and town on the Red-Sea of confidcrable 
trade ; contains ten thoufand inhabitants, Jews, Armenians, 
and Mahommedans $ is furrounded with walls, after the 
ancient manner 5 and has four gates n ditch, 

though ftrengthened by four towers, mounted with a pro- 

f icr number of cannon* 2. Aden, a celebrated mart on the 
ndian ocean, near the flreights of Bab-al-Mandab, fo call- 
ed, according to the Arabs, from its founder Aden the fon 
of Saba, 'and grandfon of Abraham. Some believe the 
name. to be the fame with Eden, the Hebrew word denot- 
ing Paradife ; and that the town under corindcration re- 
ceived this name from the delightful country in which it 
was fituated. It (lands at the foot of feveral high moun- 
tains, which furround it almoft on all (ides. The Arabs 
have erected five or fix forts on the fummits of thefc moun- 
tains, with curtins, and many other fortifications. A fine 
aqueduct: conveys from thence the waters into a great canal 
or refervoir, built about three quarters of a mile from the 
city, which fupplies the inhabitants with very good water. 
Golius feveral reafons to prove, that Aden is the 

Arabia; Emporium of Ptolemy, which feem to carry confi- 
derable weight. It cannot be doubted that Aden is the 
Adana which Stephanus mentions from Uranius. 3. Sanaa, 
'the capital of Yaman, a very ancient city, greatly refem- 
bling barxiafcus. It is feated in a mountainous territory, 
and blcfled with a moll delightful air; infomuch that it en- 
joys a double fummer, or rather a perpetual fpring. It is 
about fifty leagues diftant from Mokha, on the borders of 
Hadramaut, and was denominated Ozal from its founder 
the fon of Joktan. The Arabs likewife make Sanaa the 
fon of Ozstl to have communicated that name to this city, 
by which it goes at prefent. Some aflert it to be the Sa- 
pbar of Ptolemy, as above obferved. Sanaa, towards the 
beginning of the lad century, confided of good houfes built 
with lime and done, being as large as Bridol. “Il {lands in 
i barren and dony valley, furrounded at a fmall didance 
with high hills, one of which overlooks the town to the 
northward. Oh this hill the Arabs have built a fmall cadle, 
to' curb the neighbouring mountaineers, who fometimes in- 
fult the city. Th€ inhabitants have no water but what they 
receipt from welTsi, ■v^hich are very deep. Wood is brought 
from a confiderahle diftanqe, and confequcntly very dear. 
On the eaft fide dandf ihc cadle, environed with mud-walls, 
flanked with towcrsi ifed redoibts^ in which every night are 
^ poded 
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poited proper guards : the king of Yahiah does not at pre- 
fcnt refide herfe, but at Muab, a town built by one of the 
lad monarchs of this country, not a mile from Dhamar, a 
little to the S* E. of Sanaa* 4. Saba or Mareb, in the pro- 
vince of Hadramaut ; it is at prefent litthS better than 2I 
village, and flands above three days journey E* of Sanaa* 

5. Shibam, and Dliafar, towns of very high antiquity, have 
been already dcfcribed. 6. Oman Or Sohar, the Omanum 
of Ptolemy, M^as formerly frequented by merchants of va- 
rious nations ; but has for feveral ages been deferted. This 
decay feems to have been occafioned by the vicinity of a 
fmall rocky ifland called Kis, fo low that it cannot be dif- 
covercd at any didance, on which many fhips were wrecked* 

Kis lies a little to the ead of Charec, another fmall ifland 
oppofite to the coad of Oman, famous for a pearl-fidiery^ 
according to Abulfeda. lacutus and the Nubian geogra«» 
pher make both thefe iflands, now called the iflcs of Sohar* 
about half a day’s fail from the main land of Arabia j but 
authors are not agreed in this point. The heats in Oman 
are frequently fo intenfe, that they have paded into a pro- 
verb amongd the Orientals. The town of Sohar mud be 
in fomething more than 24 degrees N. latitude, though Pto- 
lemy places his Omanum Emporium in 19 degrees 45 mi- 
nutes north latitude, and Ebn Maruph, mathematician to 
fultan Morador Amurath IL aflerts Oman or Sohar to be 
in about 23 degrees N. latitude. All other remarkable par- 
ticulars relating to this place our readers will find in the 
authors here referred to r. 

The bed part of Arabia Felix, or that v^hich the Greeks thoun^^ 
called Mod Happy, was probably the country of Y^an ; 
the delightfulnefs and plenty of which ought to be attributed 
to its mountains : for all that part lying along the Red Sea 
is a dry barren defert, in fome places ten or twelve leagues 
over ; but, in return, bounded by mountains, which, being 
well watered, enjoy an almoft perpetual fpring, and befides 
coffee, the peculiar produce of this country, yield great 
plenty and-variety of fruits, as well as excellent corn, grapes* 
and fpiccs. The principal of thefe mountains d^ribe^Hl^ 
the ancieu^ were Cabu^thra, Melan, PrionotUs, and Di- 
dymi, w^^Te Arabic names have not hitherto been brought 
into Europe. Tlie prefent Arab river Falj, emptying icfelf 
into the Bay of Bafra, feems to be the F^ign of Ptolemy; 
and the modern city Masfa his Msephatft^ituate about 30 
minutes N. of the fource of that rivci.^ jjowever, it muft 
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* mited on the fouth by Yaman and Tehama ; on the weft by 
the fe,a ^Al Kolzom ; on the north by the deferts of Sham or 
Syria; and on the eaft by the province of Najd*. This 
pro,vince is famous for its two chief cities, Mecca and Me- 
dina, one of which is celebrated for its temple, and having 
given birth to Mohammed ; and the other for being the 
place of bis reridence for the laft ten years of his life, and 
of his interment. The foil of Hejaz, like that of Najd, 
Tehama, and Yamama, is much more barren than that of 
Yaman ; the^grcater part of their territories being covered 
with dry fands, or rifing into rocks, interfperfed with fome 
fruitful fpots, which receive their greateft advantages from 
thdr water and palm-trees. The chief towns in Hejaz, de- 
ferykig any attention on account of their antiquity, are the 
following; i. Mecca, fometiines alfo called Becca‘» which 
Words arc fynonymous, and fignify a place of great intercourfe^ 
Is certainly one of the moft ancient cities in the world* 
Some authors imagine it to be the Mefa or Media of the 
Scripture, as already obferved, and that it derived its name 
froa^pne of Kbn^rs fons. It Hands in a ftony and bar- 
ren liliUey, furrounded on all fides by mountains under the 
fame parallel with the Macoraba of Ptolemy, and about 
forty Arabian miles from the fea *Al Kolzom* The length 
ef l^cca, from Maalahto Malphalah, is about two miles; 
and its breadth, from the foot of the mountain Ajyad to 
the top of another called Koaikaan, about a mile. In the 
midft of this fpace the town is feated, built of ftone cx- 
tiilElcd £fpm the neighbourhtg mountains* The Arab au- 
^Ors tell ns» that near a chape|^9r holy houfo|for fo the 
^Arahs term it), in the centre of ^Ai-Hharam, oFgrcat tem- 
here called ’Al-Caahah, Hands a white ftone, which 
the fepulcl^e of Iftimael; an^ that ^Al-Caabah was 
firft built by , *'of Hone,, bn^ ^eftroyed by the de- 
Howeve4 add . they^ God xommanded Abraham 

A t Kpqui Voy* d« PArah Heur« p. t-*T, n j, 155. Ptol. Strab. 
|ibl ^ G^. ad Alfragan. p. 9B. 
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be owntd^ that a river of Oman, falling into the Indian 
ocean at Sur, about 40 minutes N* of Mafkat, polubly the 
Mofeha Portus of Ptolemy, feems alfo likely to he the Prion* 
No other rivers of confe^uence are to be found in Yaman ; 
which is not be wondered at, finec the ftreams, which 
at certain times of the year defeend from the mountains, 
feldom reach the fea, being generally abforbed in the burn- 
ing fands of that coaft *• 

Hejaz, cither fo named becaufe it divides Najd from Te- 
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and I&mael to rebuild it ; whic^Ji they did, covering it with 
the boughs of olive-trees, ami erecting the trunks of palm- 
trees for pillars- There being no fprings at Mecca, at leaR 
none but what arc bitter, and unfit to drink, the inhabitants 
are obliged to ufe rain-water, which they preferve in cif- 
tcrns4 but this not being fufiicient, feveral attempts were 
made to bring water thither from other places by aquedufts; 
and particularly about Mohamm^’s time, Zobair, one of 
the principal men of the tribe of KoreiQi, endeavoured at 
a great expence to fupply the city with water from Mount 
Arafat, but without fuccefs ; yet this was efFe^led not many 
years ago, being begun at the charge of a wife of Soli- 
man the Turkilh emperor ; but, long before that prince’s 
time, another aquedu£f had been formed from a fpring at 
a confidcrable diftance, which was, after feveral years la- 
bour, finifhed by the Khalif al Moktader Abbafida. Not- 
withftanding the flerility of the foil near Mecca, it being 
fo barren as to produce no fruits but what are common in 
the deferts, yet a traveller is no foonet out of its territory, 
than he meets on all fides with plenty of good fprings, and 
flreams of running water, with many gardens and cultivated 
lands. The prince or fharif of Mecca has a garden well 
planted at bis caftle of Marbaa, about three miles weftward 
from the city, w^here he ufually refides. This prince is 
lineally defeended from Hafliem, Mohammed’s great-grand- 
father, who being the head of his tribe, appointed two ca- 
ravans to travel yearly, the one in fummer, and the other 
in winter, to foreign parts, in order the more efFedlually to 
fupply his countrymen with provifions, the people of Mecca 
having no corn or grain of their own growth. They arc 
fupplied with dates in vaft abundance from the adjacent 
country, and with grapes from Tajref, about fixty miles 
dittant, very few growing at Mecca. Fhc citizens of Mecca 
arc generally very rich, being confidcrable gainers by the 
prodigious concourfe of people of alnntbft all nations at the 
yearly pilgrimage, at which time there is a great fair or 
mart for all kinds of merchandize. They poflfcfs alfo great 
numbers of cattle, and particularly camels : however, the 
poorer fort mull live very indifferently, in a place where 
almofl every necefTary of life mult be purchafed with mo- 
ney. The fharif of Mecca’s troops confift entirely of in- 
fantry, which the Arabs call *aUh^rabhah^ i. e. archers or 
iiartmen* We muft not omit obferving, that Safa or Mar- 
wah were two places in Mecca, iti which the idols Afaph 
and Nayelah were ere^ed before the time of Mohammed* 
The temple of Mecca, and the Ais ter- 

ritory,' will be treated of in their|o4<?ni fiifidry of thd: Ar^hs. 
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Wc imifl diftinguifli between the Hharam of Mecca, cpni- 
idercd as the territory of tT)e (harif, extending fome mile% 
[)eyoiid the city, and the magnificent temple in it fo called, 
being three hundred and feventy cubits long, three hundred 
and fifteen broad, and fupported by four hundred and thirty- 
four*’ pillars. It muft not be forgot that the Arabs have ^ 
tradition, that Ifhmael, with his mother Hagar, fixed bi^ 
refidence here; a belief|^ivhich feemsto have induced theno 
frequetitly to vifit Mecca, and hold it in high veneratiod, 
even before the age of Mohammed. Abulfeda places this 
city in 67 degrees 31 minutes long, and 21 degrees 20 mi- 
nutes N. lat. Some of the Orientals fuppofe the patriarch 
Abraham to have been the founder; but others with more 
reafon attribute its foundation to one of the fpns of Ifhmael ^ 
2. Medina, which, till Mohammed’s retreat thither, was 
called Yathreb, is a city Handing in a plain, furrounded 
with a brick wall, and about half a degree from the coall 
of the Red Sea. Abulfeda intimates, that one of its an- 
cient namejf from Taibah, awprd importing faluhrions^ de- 
rived from thH^ bealthy air its inhabitants breathed. It is about 
half the fize of Mecca, and ten days journey from thence. 
In fome patts its territory produces palm-tree fruits, and 
feveral falfuginous plants. About the mountains Air and 
Ohad» the firfl of which is two leagues to the fouth, and 
the other as many to the north of Medina, the country pro- 
duces plenty of dates. The name Yathreb was derived frotn 
the chief of the tribe that firfl fettled here, whom the Arabs 
make the great grandfon of Aram. Here Mohammed lies 
interred ip a magnificent building, covered with a cupola, 
adjoining to the eaft fide of the great temple, which is 
built in the rnidfl of the city. Its fituation has not been ex- 
aftly defined, fome authors determining its longitude to be 
67 degrees 30 minutes, and others 65 degrees 20 rninutes, 
and its latitude either 24 or 25 degrees N. Medina is dig- 
nified by the Mohammedans with the title of the City of 
the Prophet, from the kind reception Mohammed met with 
in this place 3. Thaifa or Taifa, a town fixty miles tp 

R. Saadiasin Ver 0 on. Arab. Pentat. Pitt’s Account of the Re- 
ligion and Manners of the Mohammedans, p. 96, 107. Sharif al 
JEarifj apod Pocock. in Not^ad Specitn. Hift. Arab. p. lax, ia4» 
lilt & ipfe Pocock, ibid. p. 51. Sharif al Edrifi apod Gagn. in Not. ad 
• Abulfcd. Arab. p. 49, 30. ut& ipfe Abt^^cd. ibid. Vide etiam Adr. 
fteland. lib. de Relig. Mohammed & ElPg. Caabae cum Tempi, ei 
ibid. « Gobi tSlorasad Alfiaganum, p. 99. Gen chap. 
3C. Abulfed. Alp. Schwit. ubi fup. Abulfcd. in 

Arab, pi 40, 41. Alb. Scholt. in Ind, Geographic, ubi fup. Sharif 
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tfec caft of Mecca, behind Mount Gazwan, where the cold 
Is more intenfe than in any other part of Hejaz, but the; air 
extremely falubrious It had the name of Vegja given it 
by its founder. The Turks call it the region of Al Abbas, 
from the uncle of Mohammed, who fixed his refidence here. 
The word Taifa plainly alludes to the wall with which this 
town is furrounded. Latitude 21 degrees 20 minutes N. ® 
4. Gjudda or Jodda, a port and maritime city, the bulwark 
of Mecca, muft undoubtedly be a place of great antiquity, 
though fcarce ever mentioned by the Greek or Roman 
authors. The town of Aidab on the confines of Abaffia, 
ftands on the oppofite fiiore, where great numbers of Afri- 
can Mohammedans take fhipping, in order to vifit the Holy 
city of Mecca. Latitude 21 degrees 45 minutes N. 5.Yanbo, 
or AUYanbo*, is undoubtedly tb lambia of Ptolemy, and 
not far from Medina, or, as the Arabs more properly ftyle 
it, ’AI-Madinah. We find it reprefented as a fmall city by 
Abulfeda, who likewife cites Ebn Said, as affirming it to 
have a cafile, aind feveral fountains in its neighbourhood. 
The port is about a day\s journey from the high road lead- 
ing to ^Al-Madinah. A little to the eafi: of Yanbo* ftands 
Mount Rtdwa, about feven ftations from ’Al-Madinah, 
from whence a vaft quantity of whetftones is exported 
into various regions. All the diftri£l of Yanbo" pr^uces 
palm-trees, water, corn, See. and was inhabited by the 
Hhafanites, who lived after the manner of the. ancient A- 
rabes Scenitx, and refembled them in every particular. Ebn 
Hiiawkal obferves, that the Hhafanites and Giafarites, whofe 
territories were contiguous, fo weakened one another by 
continual wars, that their country became a prey to the king 
of Yaman. 6. Madian, the Modiana of Ptolemy, and Mi- 
dian or Madian of Scripture, is a city of Hejaz, at prefent 
little better than a heap of ruins. It is fituated on the eaftern 
fhore of the fea 'Al Kolzom, at no great diftance from the 
gulph of Ailah. The Arabs preferve feveral traditions re- 
lating to this place ; that it received its name from the tribe 
of Madian, who firft built and inhabited it ; that Shoaib, 
the fon of Mikail, the fon of Yafhjar, the fon of Madian, 
of that tribe, was the fame perfon with the father-in-law of 
Mofes, called in Scripture Reuel or Reguel, and Jethro ; 
and that the well wj^rice Mofes, or, as they call hhn, 
Mufa, watered jethrers flocks, ftill remained when Abul- 
feda wrote his geographical dcfcrfption of Arabia. Moft 
authors agree, that the Midianites ought to be confidered 
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96 AOfjfefccndenfs of Abraham by Ketturah, who afterwards 
fcem to have united with the Ifhmaelitesj finccMofes names 
the fame merchants, who fold Jofeph to Potiphar, in one 
place Iflimaelites, and in another Midianites. The facred 
hiftorian makes Jethro both the prieft and prince of Midian. 
Ptolemy aflerts the latitude of Modiana to be 27 degrees 
minutes N. which almoft exactly correfponds with that 
afligned it by Tbn Said, that is, 27 degrees 50 minutes, 
7. Hejr, or ’Al-Hheg’r, in 28 degrees 30 minutes N. lati- 
tude, according to ’Ebn Hhawkal, was the feat of the tribe 
of Thamud, the Thamydeni of the ancients. This clearly 
evinces Hejr to be the £gra or Agra of Pliny, fince that 
author makes the Thamydeni neighbours to that city. ’Al- 
jiheg’r (lands amidit a ridge of rocky mountains, out of 
which many houfes have been cut, as feme fuppofe, by the 
Amalekites, or their anceftors the Adites, Iramites, and 
Thamudites. ^Ebn Hhawkal calls this ridge of mountains 
’Al-Athaleb, j. e the fragments of fanes ^ 

Tibama, or Tehama, is a fmall province, whofe limits 
have not been fufficiently defined by the Arab geographers, 
who have fometimes confounded it with Yaman and Hejaz. 
Tehama, according to Golius, derived that name from its 
fandy foil, as it did another, namely, Gaur, from its low 
fituation. It is bounded on the well by the Red Sea, and 
on the other fides by Hejaz and Yaman, extending almoft 
from Mecc<^ to Aden. Abulfcda mentions feveral towns in 
this province undoubtedly of great antiquity, but unknown 
both to the Greeks and Romans. The Tamna of Pliny, and 
Thumnaof Ptolemy, by the latitude heafiTigns it, 17 degrees 
15 minutes N. feem to bear fome relation to Tehama 
As the Nabathseans pofiefTed the greateft part of, if not 
all, the province of Hejaz, contiguous to Tihama, the Thi- 
manei of Pliny, neighbours to the J^abatbaeans, mud be the 
Arabs of Tihama. 

The province of Najd, which word fignifies a rijing coun^ 
try^ lies between tbofe of Yamama, Yaman, and Hejaz ; 
jind is limited on the eafl by Irak. Najd is peculiarly op- 
ppfed to Tehama, as the name implies, though this lafl has 
feveral ridges pf mountains in it. 

Yamama,. alfo called Arud, from its oblique fituation in 
refpe<^l of Yaman, is encompaffed by Najd, Tehama, Bahrein, 
Shihr, Hadramaut, and Sa|». The chief city is 
Vsn^ama, which gives^fiamc to the province, and was an? 
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ciently called Jaw, or Gjauva- It is four degrees to tlic 
of Mecca, and deduced its name, according to Golius, from 
the niece of Tafm, whofe brilliant and piercing eyes ren- 
dered her fo famous amongft the Arabs, that one of their 
proverbs was, “ More (harp-fighted than Yamama.” The 
falfe prophet Mofeilama, Mohammed’s competitor, ren- 
dered this place famous by reliding in it ; but he being van- 
quifhed and killed, it fubmitted to Abubecr. 

Though the more accurate Oriental geographers make Bahrtttu 
Bahrein part of Irak, yet a concife defeription of this terri- 
tory ought not to be omitted here. Bahrein, then, in the 
mod extenfive acceptation of the word, denotes that mari- 
time tra6l lying between Bafra and the fartbeft limits of 
Oman ; to which the Arabs have given the name of Bahrein, 
i. e. of t-juo feas^ or the country of two fcas^ becaufe it con- 
neffs the Perfian Gulph with the Indian Ocean. In a more 
confined fenfe, it is applied to an ifland, or rather two, of 
the Perfian Gulph, in 26 degrees 30 minutes N. latitude, 
about a league from the town of ’Al-Katif, feated on that 
gulph. One of thefe iflands feems to be the Ichara of Pto- 
lemy, and Icharia of Strabo. As Julfdr and the other prin- 
cipal towns of Bahrein were built after Mohammed’s death, 
our readers will expett fome account of them in the modern 
hiftory of Arabia 

The iflands of AEnus, Timagenes, Zygaena, and many ^hfrhi- 
others, both in the Arabian and Perfian Gulphs, enume- 
rated by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ptolemy, and -^lian, as 
appertaining to Arabia, merit not the lead attention ; but 
it may not be improper to obferve, that, in our opinion, 
Ptolemy’s ifland of Socrates is the fame with the Socotra of 
the moderns. 


SECT. II. 

^he Antiquity, Government, Lazvs, Religion, Language^ 
Learning, Arts and Sciences, Difpofition, Manner^ of 
Life, of the Arabs. 


COME of the defeendents of Cufli fixed themfelves in 
that part of Arabia Petraea bordering upon Egypt, cx- 
tending themfelves along the eadern fh^rfe of the Red Sea, 
towards the frontiers of Palaedine and Arabia Felix, in very 
early times, as has been already ob^rved in the hidory of 
the Ethiopians. His fons Seba or aSaba, Sabtah, Regma or 
Raamah, Sabtccha, and grandfons Sheba and Dedan, feated 

** Oolius, 4ihi Aip. p. 06 • Ptol, ubi fup. Strab. lib* 
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themfelves likcwifc in the Happy and Defcrt Arabia, ais ap- 
pears from the cities Sabota, Rhegana, Rbegama or Rhegma, 
8aca, Saue, Saptha or Saptah, Dedan, and the country of 
the Sabsei, whofe metropolis was the great city Saba. A'll 
thefe places preferved very ftriking footiteps of* the names 
of the firft planters of thofe two provinces or kingdoms. 
However, it feems moft probable, for the reafons already 
given, that moft of the Cuftiitcs made fetthnients in other 
parts. As a farther proof of this, it may be obferved, that 
the Arab writers take little or no notice of them k 
*hhtm% The Cafluhhim, Caphtorim, andllhorhes, occupying the 
Atorim^ hiUy diftriiSl: about Mount Scir, though very ancient, never 
made any confiderable figure. 'J'he pofterity of Edom, who, 
after their cxcifion, feized upon the trad they inhabited, in 
procefs of time intermixing with the proper Arabs, formed 
one people with them ; but neither do the prefent Arabs ef- 
teem Efau or Edom as one of the real founders of their nation. 

We have already obferved, that the Arraceni and Sara- 
ceni of the ancients were the fame people. From the fitua- 
tion aftigned them by the old gcogijnphers, it can fcarce be 
doubted but that the Arra of Pliny and Ptolemy was the 
capital of the region they inhabited, and furnilhed the ap- 
pellation they went under. Strabo, deferibing vElius (ial- 
lus’s expedition into Arabia, intimates, that the province of 
Ararena was thirty clays journey from Petra, and fifty from 
the city of the Negrani, or Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, 
i, e. the modern Nag’ran ; that it was for the moft part de- 
fer t, and inhabited by the Nomacles, or Arabes Scenitie ; 
and that the interjacent tra6i: betwixt it and the former city 
was a wild pathlefs region, interfperfed in fome parts with 
palm-trees : all which particulars, as well as the name itfelf, 
clearly evince this province to be the country of the Arra- 
ceni or Saraceni, which had the Arra for its capital city. 
From feveral circumftances in the defcriptlon of the expe- 
into Arabia, made by 'Prajan and Severus, to be 
in Dio, it appears, that the Arraceni or Saraceni w^erc 
likewife fometimes in the Eaft denominated Agarcni, and 
tbeir chief town Arra, Atra, or, as Herodian calls it, Atr.e. 

therefore higlily probable, that the ancient Saracens 
^etc ftyled Hagairenes, either from the nature of the trad: 
inhabited, or from Hagar the mother of Ilbmael 

^ 4 Agatbarcbid. Cntd. apud Phot. Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Strab. Plin, 
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In order to confirm what is here advanced, it may he far- 
ther obferved, that Stephanus mentions a country called Sa- 
raca, inliabited by the Saraceni, as contiguous to that of the 
Nabathaeans. The Arab writer Yakut alfo defcribes the 
town ’Al-’Arakh, feated on Agja» one of the two celebrated 
mountains of the Taites, or the tribe of Tai, the Taueni 
of Pliny, and Taini, of Bardefanesin Eufebius, who 

joins them with the Saracens. From hence, in conjunq- 
tioii w ith the reafons alleged by the learned M. Gagnier, we 
may conclude, that Pliny called this nation Arraceni ; and 
that Diofcorides was the firft of the ancients now extant 
who prefixed to that word the hifllng letter 8, as has been 
determined by Salmafiush 

The Jerufalem Targum takes the names Ifhmaelites and 
Saracens to have been of an equal extent, and to have de- 
noted the fame nation. This not only included the Arabes 
hcenltic, bordering upon Pal?efline, Syria, and Chaldaea, but 
Jikewife thofe fcparated by the Red Sea from Ethiopia; all 
of w'hom we find in Scripture under the general name of 
Arabians 

If w^e follow the Oriental writers, we muft divide the 
Arabs into two clafies, the old loll Arabians,^ and the pre- 
font. The moll famous tribes aniongft the former were Ad, 
Thamud, Tafm, Jadis, the firft Jorham, Amalek, Amtem, 
Hafbem, Abil, and Bar. Though thefe were very nume- 
rous, yet they are now either all deftroyed, or loft and fwai- 
lowcd up among the other tribes ; nor are there any certain 
memoirs or records extant concerning them. As for the 
tradition fubfilling among the modern Arabians, it is fo in- 
terwoven with fable, ^nd fo replete with inconfiftency, as 
to deferve no regard from the impartial and accurate hifto* 
rian 

According to their own hiftorlans, the prefent Arabs are 
fprung from two Itocks, Kuhtan, the fame v/ith Joktanthe 
fon of Eber, and A<lnan defcended in a dire£l line from 
Ifhmael the fon of Abraham and Hngar. Ihe pofterity of 
the former they call al Arab al Ariba, i. e. tht genuine or 
pure Arabsy and thofe of the latter al Arab al Moftareba, 
i. e. naiuralizedy or infititicus Arabs, The uncertainty of 
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Ac dftfccnts between Kimael and Adnan is the rcafon why 
Acy fcldom trace their genealogies higher than the latter, 
whom they therefore regard as the father of their tribes ; 
the defeents from him downwards being pretty certain and 
imcotitrovertcd. It is remarkable, that the eaftern writers 
fcarbe take oi Abraham’s progeny by Keturah, 

though they undoubtedly made up a confulcrable part of 
the ijcihabitants of Arabia. Their names, were Zimran, 
Joklhan, Medan, Midian or Madian, Iflibak, and Shuah. 
JMotwithftanding the Arabs affirm Iffimatl's wife to have 
t)een a genuine Arabian; the Scriptuiie fays ihc was an Egyp- 
tian ; a teftimony which greatly invalidates the authority 
of their hiftorians, except it fliould be admitted, that he 
had a fecond wife, or fcveral at once. His fons were Ne- 
baioth, Kedar, Adeel, Mibfam, Miffima, Dumah, Mafia, 
Hadar, Tema, Jetur, Naphiffi, and Kedemah ; befidcs 
which he had a daughter called Mahalath and Bafliemath, 
whom Edom took to wife. Some writers make Kahtan a 
defeendept of Ifiimael ; but among the Orientals this is not 
the moil received opinion. However, it agrees the bell 
with the Chaldee and Arabic paraphralls, who believed the 
name of IftiAaelites to be as general and extenfive as that 
of Arabs ®. 

We have already obferved, that the ciifioms, manners, 
if the and genius, of the Arab^, except in matters of religion, are 
in general the fame nt this day that they were betwixt three 
nnd four thoufand years ago; and therefore we may prefume, 
that the ancient and modern forms of government of this 
nation may be confidercd as agreeing in almofl all particu- 
lars. The Arabes Scenitar, therefore, as their fucceflbrs the 
prefent Bedoweens, w'ere governed by Ihekbs and emirs. 
The ihekbs fuperintended only particular dow-wars, that 
is, tolUfi 'ions of tents called hhymasy anfwering to villages or 
towns, already deferibed. Every one of thefe dow-wars, 
therefore, might have been confidered as a little principa- 
|tty, governed by the chief of that particular family, which 
of the greateft name, fubftance, and reputation, amongft 
Arabs that compofed it. The emirs or emeers, the 
Jfdiyl^rchs of the Greeks, ruled over a whole tribe, and con- 
feqUi^ntly their authority extended to many of thofe dow- 
It is provable, that they were fometimes dignified 
the title dtf ihekb al kibeer, as fome of their fuccef- 
ibi^frewt this time. And laftly, from wha^rhas been ob- 
of the phylarche of the Nomadcs, agreeing in moll 
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points with the Arabes Scenitse, we may conclude, th^ ; 
the emirs were under the government of one particular 
prince, who was the fovereign of thefe Arabs, or at Itaft 
diftinguiflied from the other emirs by the title of the grand 
emir, agreeable to the form of government flill prevailing 
amongft the modern Bedoweens. However, wc take this 
prince not to have been entirely dcfpotic, but confidered by 
his fubjedts only as their fupreme magirtrate, who mai|>- 
tained them in the poflel&on of their particular laws, pri- 
vileges, and cuftoms 

The Arabs that dwelt in cities and towns were undoubtn 
edly ruled in the fame manner as the Bedoweens. That 
fcveral cities of Arabia Fdtx, particularly thofeof the Adrjh> 
mitse or Chatramotitcc, were governed by princes of their 
own, we learn from Eratofthenes in Strabo. That author 
likewife informs us, that the order of fucceflion in thefe ci** 
ties was not hereditary, but that the firft child born in any 
of the noble families after the king's acceffion was deemed 
the prefumptive heir to the crown. As foon, therefore, as 
any prince afeended the throne, a lift was taken of all the 
pregnant ladies of quality, who were guarded in a proper, 
manner, till one of them was delivered of a fbn, who al- 
ways received an education fuitable to his high^fairth. HoWw , 
ever, Artemidorus in the fame author intinriates, that the 
Sabtean nation had only one fovereign ; which manifeftly 
implies, that all the petty princes or emirs above mention- 
ed had a fupreme head prefiding over the whole region* 
And that regal government prevailed here, as deferibed by 
Artemidorus and Eratofthenes, feems confirmed by Scrip- 
ture, when the pfalmift mentions the kings of Arabia 
and Saba. The Arabians were, for fome centuries, under 
the government of the defeendents of Kahtan ; Yarab, one 
of his fons, founding the kingdom of Yaman, and Jorham ; 
another, that of Hejaz The kings of Hamyar, who poK^ 
fefied the kingdom of Yaman, or aj^leaft the greater par^ 
of it, had the gcneral title of Tobba,- which fignifies 
cejfor^ and was affedfed by thefe princes, as that of Carfar 
was by the Roman emperors, and khalif by the fuoceftbrs 
of l^lohammed. There were fevcral leffer princes, who 
reigned in other parts of Yaman, moftly, if not altogether^ 
fubjedf to the king of Hamyar, whom the^ denominate the 
Great King ; but of thefe hiftory has reoiwied nothing re- 
markable, or that may be dcpendc«l?4p^m May yojtt 
avert all malediaion/' or, May GSckI propitious 
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w^s tfe form in which the ancient Arabs ufcd to ad- 
drcfs thcmfd^es to their king ‘J. 

The principal civil inftitutions among the Arabs, that 
feemed to w'ear the face of laws, were the following: i.That 
eftabiifhing the above mentioned order of fucceffion. 2. That 
in force among the Sabaeans, whereby the king was folemnly 
invefted with his prerogative by an ailcmbly of the people. 
^ 111 at enjoining the faid king never to ieave his palace 
after he had taken upon him the reins of government. 
4. That commanding his fubje6ls;to (lone him to death, in 
cafe he fliould be found guilty of a violation of the former 
law. 5, Thaft obliging them to an abfolute and implicit obe- 
dience to allliis commands, confiftentwith the aforefaid fun- 
damental condition. As the other political maxims the Arabs 
obferved may be confidered as coinciding with their cuftoms, 
there is no neceflity of dwelling upon them here 

The religion of the Arbabs before Mohammed, which 
c^W the Jiate of igjiorance^ was chiefly grofs idolatry) 
the Sabian- religion having ah'poft over-run the whole na- 
tion, though there were alfo grdft numbers of Chriiiians, 
Jews, end Magians, amongft them. The idolatry of the 
AraWas Sabians, chiefly confided iii worfliipping the fixed 
ftars and plag^ls, and the angels and their images, which 
they honoatw'as inferior deities, and whofe intercelTion 
they imploftd'i as their mediators with God ; for they 
acknowleged one fupreme God, the Creator and Lord of 
the univerfe, whom they called Allah Taala, the mofi high 
Godi and their other deities, who w^ere fubordinate to 
him, they ftficd finiply A 1 Ilahat, i. e. the goddejfes 

That the Arabs ihould eafily be led into the worfhip of 
the ftars, is not at all furprifing, fince, by obferving the 
changes of the wreath er to happen at the rifin^ or fetting of 
certain of them for a cpnfiderable period, tbe'jr might eafily 
be induced' to afcrlbe a divine powxr to tbofe ftars, and 
think tbemfelvesi^u^j|ted to them for their rains, a very 
great benefit and Wrefhniem to their parched country. 
Hen^’%f^^citTlC ta^pifs, that they had feven celebrated 
teinpleif dedicated to the feven planets) one of tbefe| in 
jiaftfcular, called Beit Ghomdan, w^as built in Sanaa, the 
ofYamailsi^ by Dahac, to the honour of A 1 Zo- 
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harab, or the planet Venus^ and was demoUnied by this 
khalif Othman. The temple of Mecca k alfo faid to have 
been coiifecrated to Zohal, or Saturn, That planetary wor- 
fhip was the fidl fpecies of idolatry, we have already ob- 
ferved ; and therefore it is no wonder the Arabs, at prefent 
the moll ancient nation in the world, ff)Ould have bee^ in- 
feQcd with it. To what has been already offered on this 
head, we fhall here add the tefliimony of Paufanias, who in- 
timates, that the worftiip of the planets was earlier than t^e 
firft arrival of the Pelafgi in Greece ; and that before this 
time they bad ftatues ere(!iied to their honour h 

But, befides thofe ftars which were the general obje6fs of 
worfliip throughout Arabia, there were fome more pecu- 
liarly revered in particular provinces. Thus the Hamya- 
rites chiefly worfliipcd the Sun ; Mifam, Al Debaran, or ^ 
the Bull’s Eye ; Lakhm and Jodam, Al Molhtari, -or Jupi- 
ter ; Tay, Sohail, or Canopus ; Kais, Sirius, or the Dog- 
ftarj and Afad, Otared, or Mercury. Abu Cabflia, a 
worfliiper of Sirius, whom fome infifi: to be the fame wdth 
Waheb, Mohammed’s grandfather on the mother's fide* 
though others make him of the tribe of Khozaah, ufed his 
utmoll endeavours to perfuade the Koreifli to abandon their 
images, and worfliip this ftar. For which reafon, when 
Mohammed endeavoured alfo to reclaim them frpai image- 
worfhip, they nick-named him the fon of Abu. Cablha. 
However, the Arabs, together wdth the Indians in general, 
paid a greater regard to the fixed ftars than to the planets ; 
a peculiarity which diflinguiChed the Sabians amongft them 
from thofe amongll the Greeks, w'ho dire<Ted their wor- 
fliip to the planets. The Arabs did not only attribute their 
rains to the influence of the fixed ftars, but likewife their 


winds, dorms, tempefts, heat, cold, and all kinds of altera- 
tions in the atmofpherc 

Of the angels or intelligences which they worfhiped, wc AsHki^uM 
find only three mentioned in the Koran, Mmely» Allat, Al- 
Uzza, and Manah 5 tbefe they called ^pddefes, 

Daughters of God ; an appellation they beftowed not onjy ^ 
on angels, but alfo on the^r images, which they believed 
either to be infpired wdth life by God, or elfc to" become ' 
the tabernacles of the angels, and to be animated l>f th'emj 
and they paid them divine honours, bec^ufc they believed 
them to intercede for their votaries with The Arab ‘ 

Sabians likewife, in common with, tbpfej of , 

t Poc. ubi fupra, p. 163. Ahjannabi. SbafcnelljiiSl. Psiiifan. 
conic, p. 4oa. “ Abnlfarasrius, ubi fUpra. p. t€o. Af Sba^- 

refiani. Abulfcd. Al Jauharius. Ebi^l AtWr. & Al FirauwOitaSa 
*pucl Pocockium, ubi fupra, p. 163, 1 $^ Ut et ipfe Pocodk. -p. - 
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{magtned) tfeat the fun, moon, and fixed ftars, were inha- 
rtt^d by intelligences of a middle nature betwixt men and 
he Supreme Being, who actuated their orbs in the fame 
nanner as the human body is animated by the foul; and that 
:hia was the true caufe of all their motions. Thefe beings, 
thef bad a notion, became mediators between God and 
them ; for the necefiity of a mediator they clearly difeover- 
td from the beginning’, and therefore, as gods mediators, 
dire6ted divine worfliip to them. They fiifl worfhiped 
them by their tabernacles, i. e. their orbs thcmfelvcs ; but 
thefe, by their rifing and fctthig, being as much under the 
horizon as above, they were at a lofs how to addrefs them- 
felves to them in their abfence. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, they had recourfe to the invention of images, in 
which, after their confecration, they thought thefe inferior 
deities to be as much prefent by their influence, as in the 
ftars themfelves ; and therefore that all addrefles were made 
as effe<ftuaHy before the one, as before the other. And this 
may be confidered as the origin of image-vt'orfhip. All other 
material particulars relating to the Sabians, omitted here, 
will either be found in the note (M), or a former part of 
thishiftory*. 


^ AhKer4 Mohammed, cap liii. Poc. p. 138. Gol. Maimonid. 
Hotting. Hyde, Prideaiix, ubi fopra. Shahrertanius apnd Hyde, 
cap. 5. p. 1*4. D’Herbcl. Bibl. Orient, p. 7x6. Houfai'n Vaez Com- 
naent. Perf. in AhKoran, cap. 2, Lib. Phar. Gj. apud Hyd. ubi fup. 
^ikathend. apud Hyde, obi fupra, p, 125. Ebn A 1 Athir apud Po- 


cockium, p. ijS, 139. 

(M) We find no religion, ex- 
cept the Sabian, Jcwifli, and 
Chriftian, tolerated by the Ko- 
ran. The eaftern writers vary 
greatly in their notions of the 
religious tenets of the firft fc6t; 
though thofe here mentioned 
,fccm to be attelledjby the beft 
nuthors. The Sabians produce 
ftrong argurnenrs for the 
unity of God, and addrefs 
themfelvet to Him in the fol- 
lowing terms : ** I dedicate my- 
^If to thy fervice, O God ! I 
iSedicatc myfelffothy fervice, 
O God ! Thou haft no compa- 
nion, exctjpii thy coll^amon, of 
whom thdu art abft^te mafter, 
whatever is Ffom 
Mhence k ^appeara^'i thau they 
ftippofe idols not to be fui juris, 


though they offer facrlfices and 
other offerings to them, as well 
as to God, “ who was alfo for- 
merly often put off with the 
leaft portion,” as Mohammed 
upbraids them. The reafon 
alfigned by the Arabs for this 
was, that the idol wanted what 
was God’s, but God him- 
felf wanted nothing. A fort 
Of b^ptifm they admit, and pro- 
fefs a great veneration for St, 
John Baptift, ftyling them- 
felves, in their language, which 
is compofed of the Chaldee and 
Syriac, Mendai Jahia, i. e. 
Difciples ' of Si, John'y and by 
this name they are known a- 
mongft the Chriftians of the 
levant. Befides the book oi 
Pfalms, the only true Scripture 



liyibry of the Arahu f 

. Aliat, whom fame of the Arabs called Allah, was the 
Idol of the tribe of Thakif, who dwelt, at Tayef, and had a 
temple confecrated to her in a place called Naklah 


Al. 

X Abulfarag. p. i6o. Poc. ubi fupra, p. gd. 


tiiey read, .they have another 
fuppofed to have been written 
by Adam. The language of 
thefe books, which they regard 
as their Bible, almoft entirely 
agrees with the Chaldee ; but 
the chara(fters differ from thofe 
of all other nations. Ebn Sho- 
nah makes them the defeendants 
of the moil ancient people in 
the world, and intimates, that, 
befides the books juft mention- 
ed, they have others efteemed 
equally facred, particularly one 
full of moral dilcourfes, deno- 
minated by them the Book of 
Soth and Enoch, or, as they 
call him, Edris. They are ob- 
liged to pray three, or, accord- 
ing to others, feven times a- 
day. The firll prayer begins 
half an hour, or lefs, before 
fun-rifing; and is fo ordered, 
tliat they may, juft as the fun 
rifes, finifti eight adorations, 
each containing three proftra- 
tions : the fecond prayer they 
fend at noon, when the furt be- 
gins to decline, in repeating 
which they perform five fuch 
adorations as the farmer : and 
the fame they do the third time, 
concluding juft as the fun fets. 
They are very fervent in their 
devotions. They faft three 
times a year, the firft time 
thirty days, the next nine, and 
the la ft feyen* They offer 
many Tacrifices, but eat no part, 
burning them all. They ab- 
ilain from beans, gaijk, and 
fome other pulfe andv^tables. 
As to the Sabian Kebla, or part 
to which they turn their faces, 
in praying, authors greatly dif* 
VoL, XVI. 


fer; one affirming it to be the 
north, another the fouth, a 
third Mecca, and a fourth the 
ftar to which they pay their 
devotions. They have a great 
veneration for the temple of 
Mecca, as alfo the pyramids, 
in the third of which they be- 
lieve Sabi or Sabins', the founder 
of their fe6l, lies buried. They 
go on pilgrimage to Harran, 
either out of regard to the me- 
mory of Abraham, or of Sabi 
Ebn Mari, who lived in Abra- 
ham’s time, and is regarded 
by fome as the firft propaga- 
tor of their religion. Ebn Ha- 
zem afferts Sabianilm to have! 
been the univerfal religion till 
the age of Abraham, from 
Whence all the fucceedipg fe<Sls 
were derived. According to 
Al-Share(lani, the Sabians fay^ 
that the difference betwixt them 
and the Mohammedans conlifts 
in this, that, among creatures, 
they give the preference to 
fpirits, angels, or intelligences 
moving the celefttal orbs ; 
wherfeas the Mohammedans 
chdofe to pay the greareft ho- 
nour to body and i. e. 

men^ as patriarchs, 8cc, Houf- 
fain Vaez, in his Perfic com- 
mentary oil the Koran, fays, 
that they were a fort of Saddu- 
cees, not bclievinga future ftate. 
We muft not omit obferving^ 
that, at the pyramids, they fa- 
crificed a cock and a black calf, 
and effered up incenfe. Ebn 
Khalecan^ in bis life of Ibra- 
him al j&aibl, affirms, that the 
Sefoians Miire as ancient as the 
l^gians, ^ but different fypm 
T . them; 
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MrlMza. Al-Uzza, dr Al-Qsza, was the idol of the tribes of Ko- 
reiOi and Kcnanah, und part of the tribe of Salim, as fomo 
affirm } but others affert it to have been a tree called the 
Egyptian thorn, or Acacia, worftiipped by the tribe of Ghat- 
fan, 'and firft confecrated by Dhalem, who built a chapel 
oyer it named Bofs, fo contrived as to give a found whei> 
any one entered. When Khaled Ebn Walid, by Moham- 
med’s order, had demoliffied the chapel, cut down the 

them; however, that both pre- tlons of the planets happen; 
''tended to deduce their origin but thegreateft of them, in par- 
from Abraham, whom they ticular, upon the day that the 
confounded with Zerdufhu The * fun enters Aries, which, with 
fame author relates, that the them, is the firft day of the 
word Sabi in the Arabic tongue year, when they all wear their 
denotes one who leaves the re- beft cloaths. They celebrate 
ligioti of his forefathers, and the feaft of every planet in a 
introduces a new one; for chapel dedicated to him, and 
which reafoH the Koreifli, by derive their religion from Noah 
way of reproach, called Mo- himfelf. The Sabians of mount 
hammed Sabi or Sabian. The Lebanon feem to, pay a greater 
eaftern Chriftians fcruple not regard to Seth than the Su- 
to affirm, that Conftantine the preme Being ; for they always 
Great himfelf profeiTed Sabian- keep their oath when they fwear 
ifm before he became a con- by the former, but frequently 
vert to Chriftianity.^ Share- break it when they fwear by 
flani divides the Sabians into the latter. They likewife main- 
two feds, thofe that ^worfhip tain, that once in thirty -fuc 
the ftars, and thofe that vvorfhip thoufand four hundred " and 
images. The firft maintain, twenty-five years there will be 
that God created the world ; a complete revolution in all 
but has commanded hisfervants mundane things. They endea- 
to pay great regard to the ftars, vour to perfect themlelves in 
and to turn them felves towards the four intelledual virtues; 
thofe luminous bcxlics whenever God they call God of gods, and 
they pray ; the other, that, by Lord of lords ; but thofe intel- 
the mediation of images, they ligcnces fuppofedto aduate the 
have accefs to the ilars,^,and, ftars, gods and lords r This fed 
through the affiftance of thofe fay, they took the name of Sa- 
int^edual agents an-imating blans from the above mentioned 
them, to the' Supreme Being. Sabi, though it feems rather to 
They all belieye, that the fouls be derived from Sa^a, or 
of Wicked mtli will be punifhed 9yaiaf. tht hojl of h(sa*veny which 
for nine thoufand ages, but that they Wbrfhip* Before thegrowth 
afterwards they ffiall be re- of Chriftianity and Moham- 
ceived to mercy. Theij feafts medanifo, the greateft part of 
m general they have appointed w<^d profe&d the Sabiau 
tipoo the days rcligipii ( i ) • 

(t) l>*Herb€h Hotting* aliique audor. hie 

image. 
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image, or tree, and flain the prieftcfe oLM Uzza, Moham- 
med, alluding to the death of the prilifefs, faid, ftie wa* 
Al-Uzza, who therefore will never hereafter be worlhipped. 

The name Uzza is derived from the root azza, and figmfies 

the mojl mighty 

Manah was the objeaof worfhip of the tribes of Hodhail Mana/t, 
and Khozaah, poflibly the, Caflanitae ojf Ptofemy, who dwelt 
between Mecca and Medina, and* as fome fay, of the tribes 
of Aws, Khazraj, and Thakif alfo. Dr. Pococke renders it 
highly probable, that the Manah of the Arabs was the Meni 
of the prophet Ifaiah. This idol was a large ftone, de- 
moliflied by Saad in the eighth year of the Hejra, fo fatal 
to the idols of Arabia The name feems derived from 
7 ia, to flow^ from the flowing of the blood of the vidims 
facrificed to the deity or intelligence it reprefented. Hence 
the valley of Mina, near Mecca, had alfo its name, where 
the pilgrims at this time fl^y their facrificcs. Some take 
Meni, or Manah, to be the name of a cqnftcllatiorj ; which 
notion is favoured by the moft obvious fignification of the 
word Manah in the Arabic tongue 

Befides thefe, we find five antediluvian idols deferibed ffradti 
by the Arabian writers ; namely, Wadd, Sawa, Yaghuth, Sazvi^ 
Yauk, and Nafr. Thefe are faid to have been men of great Taghuth^ 
reputation and piety, whofe ftatues the Arabs at fir 11 re- 
verenced with a civil honour only, which in procefs of time 
was heightened into worfhip 

Wadd was fuppofed to reprefent heaven, aiid was wor- u^addi 
ihipped under the form of a man by the tribe of Calb, in 
Dawmat al Jand<^ 

Sawa was adored under the fhape of a woman by the Sawd* 
tribe of Hamadan, or, as others write, of Hodhail in Ro- 
bat. This idol, lying under water fon^ip time after the de- 
luge, was at length, according to the Arab writets^ difeo- 
vered by the devil, and Worlhipped by thofe of Hodhail, 
who inftituted pilgrimages to it. 

Yaghuth was an idol in the (hape of a lion, and received Yaghuth^. 
fiivine honours from the tribe of Madhaj, and others, who 
dwelt in Yaman. Its name feems to be derived from gha- 
tha^ which fignifies to help. 

Yauk the tribe of Morid efteemed as their pIQSiper Yduk^ 

of worfltip, or, accordingtp others, that of Hamadan, under 
the figure of a horfe. The name Yauk probably comes from 
their verb dka^ tB prevent^ or avert 


yAl-Juhar. Al-Shahreftan, & Al-Firauz^adius apud Pocock. 
ibid. * Al^Jauhar, AUBeidawi, AU^Kahrclt. AbulfcUb Al- 

Zamakhlharius, & AI Firauzabadius. Al>Kor. Mohammed, 
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Nafr fecms to been the deity of the tribe of Hamyar^ 
whom we confide 3ther as the Homeritae or Hamiraei of 
Fliny. He is faid to have been adored at Dhu’l Khalaah 
in their territories, under the image of an eagle, which the 
name fignifies. 

The four deities Sakta, Hafedha, Razeka, and Salema, 
were peculiar fb the tribe of Ad. The firll fupplied them 
with rain, the fecond preferved them from all dangers 
abroad, the third provided food for their fulleirancc, and 
the fourth reflored them to health when afflicted wdth 
(icknefs; according to the iignification of their feveral 
names. To thefe may be added Al-Daizan, or Saturn, a 
moft ancient Arab idol, Hhethar, A1 Auf, &c. mentioned 
by AI Jauharius, A1 Firauzabadius, and others*^* 

As image-worfliip in fome meafurc proceeded from the 
deification of dead men, who had been the authors of fomc 
fignal advantages and benefits to the people they governed, 
or elfe greatly celebrated for their conquefts, it is no wonder 
the Arabs, as well as other nations, (hould fall into it. Sir 
Ifaac Newton takes hero-worihip, or the worlhip of deified 
dead mbn, to have been no older than the age of Scfac, the 
great Egyptian conqueror fo often mentioned, who ordered 
all the nations he fubdued, ;<nd amongft the reft fome of 
the Arabians at leaft, to pay divine honours to his father 
Ammon, under the name of Jupiter, or Jupiter Ammon. 
This therefore was the great hero god of the Arabs, as well 
as of the Egyptians, Garamantes, Ethiopians, and Indians ; 
and his fon and fuccefibr, Sefac, who injoined this worfhip, 
the Bacchus, according to Sir Ifaac Newt^, of the ancients, 
little inferior to him. The Arabs, it Js probable, eredled 
oracles to Ammon, who reduced part of their country, as 
well thb Libyani^nd Egyptians : and Sefac, on account 
of hh baying coafted Arabia Felix, failed to the Perfian 
gulph, penetrated afterwards into India, where he reared 
two pillars on two mountains near .the mouth of the 
Ganges, and another at Dire/ a promontory of Ethiopia, 
was efteemed as his father’s colleague in Arabia, as well as 
the other regions fubjugated by him. 

JBeiides the idols already mentioned, the Arabs worfhipped 
niSily oth^s, the chief of whom was Hobal, brought from 
Betka in Syria to Arabia by AmiliMBbn Lohai, Ifsetending 
it would procure them rain whenever they wanted it. Ac- 
cording to Safioddin, global was placed without the Caaba, 
under the figure of a man. His ftatuc was made of red 
which haVibg by fome accident loft a hand, the Ko- 

c Abulfed. if Hwbel, Bibh Orient, in art. Houd* 
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rciHi repaired it with one of gold ; he held in his hand feveh 
arrows without heads or feathers, fuch as the Arabs ufed in 
divination. This idol is fuppofed to have been the fame 
with the image of Abraham, found and deftroyed by Mo- 
hammed in the Caaba, on his entering it, in the eighth year 
of the Hejra, when he reduced Mecca. That image was 
fu^rounded with a great number of angels and prophets, as 
inferior deities ; among whom, as fome fay, was Ifhmacl, 
with divining arrows in his hand. Hobal, according to Al 
Jannabius, was the chief of three hundred and fixty idols, 
one of which the Arabs might, if they thought proper, 
v^orfhip every day in the year. We arc told, that among 
the idols in the Caaba there was a wooden pigeon, as like- 
wife another above, to deftroy which Mohammed lifted 
Ali upon his fhoulders. Afaf and Nayelah, the former the 
image of a man, the latter of a woman, were alfo two idols 
brought with Hobal from Syria, and placed the one on 
Mount Safa, and the other on Mount Merwa. They pre- 
tend that Afaf was the fon of Amru, and Nayelah the 
daughter of Sahal, both of the tribe of Jorham, who, com- 
mitting whoredom together in the Caaba, were by God 
converted into ftone, and afcerwards worfhipped by the Ko- 
rcifli, and fo much reverenced by them, that though this 
fuperftition was condemned by Mohammed, yet he was 
forced to allow them to vifit thofe mountains as monuments 
of the divine juflicc. The idols Saad, an oblong ftone on 
the (Sore near Giodda, Soair or Sair worfhipped by the tribe 
of Anza; Aud, adored by the tribe of Beer Wayel ; Naib 
or Nofb, Al Sffarek, and Dar, from whence the Arab names 
Abdol Sharek and Abdol Dar were derived, merit little re- 
gard. Nor have we much to fay of Madan, Yalil, Awal, 
peculiar- to the (tribes of Beer and Taglab 5 Dul Caifain, the 
deity of the tribe of Daus; Bajar or Bajer,,that of the tribe 
of Azd ; Al Okaifar, woraiipped in the eaftern part of Sy- 
ria ; Bag or Bagh, from whence Abulfeda deduces the name 
of the city Baghdad ; Al Chalafah, DulhOiara, the Dyfares 
of the Greeks and Romans. Beftdes thefe, according to 
the Oriental authors, every houfekeeper had his houfhold 
god, which he laft ^ook leave of, and firft fa 4 utc 4 his go- 
ing abroad and returning home**. ^ 

Several of the Arab idols, befides Saad above mentioqed, . 

and Manab in particular, were no more than lafge 
ftones, the worOiip of which the pollenty of Ilbmaei firft ^ 
introduced, according- to Al Jannabius. It fe6 ms mo ft. pro* 

Abulfed. Al-Sbahreftan. Safioddin. Al-Moftatraf. Vide etijm. 

Pocock. 'iibi fup. p. 95, 97, 9B, “Ebn. Al-Atbrn Al- 

iC-or. Mohammed, cjp. 4. ' * 
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bable to tis, that t:hcfe great ftones wire the firfl: puhl5c 
places of divir^e worfhip amongft the Arabs, on which they 
poured wine and oil, as Jacob did upon the ftone^ that 
fcrved him for a pillow', when he faw his vifion. Some 
authors relate, that when the territory of Mecca became too 
confined for the Ifhmaelites, fo that great numbers found 
themfelves obliged to look out for new habitations, tbofe 
that departed from Mecca took with them fome of the ftones 
of that reputed holy land ; and at firfl only compafTed them 
out of devotion, as they had accuftomed to go round the 
Caaba ; but this ceremony at lafl ended in rank idolatry, 
the Iflimaelites forgetting the religion left them by their fa- 
ther, fo far, as to pay divine honours to any fine done they 
met with.. To the idols already mentioned we may add an- 
other peculiar to the tribe of Hanifah, which was nothing 
more than a lump of dough. This they never prefumed to 
cat, till ^they were compelled by famine ®. 

* The !P#lians, by their vicinity to, and frequent inter- 

ftiigku m courfe widi the Arabians, introduced the Magian religion 
among fome of thiir triljes, particularly that of Tamim, a 
long time before Mohammed, who was fo far from being 
unacquainted with it, that he borrowed many of his own 
ii^ftitutioniS from it. The profeflbrs of this religion acknow- 
l^ged the wofld to have been created by God, as their fuc- 
cefTors do at prefent : but being at a lofs otherwife to ac- 
count for the origin of evil, they held two principles. The 
firfl they fiippofed the author of all good, and the oAer of 
all evil, believing them to be reprefented by light and dark- 
nefs, as their truefl fymbols ; and that of Ihe connpofition 
of thefe two all things in the world are rrtade. The good 
principle or God they named Yezad or Yezdan, and Or- 
mozd or Hormizda, which the Greeks w-jjote Oromazes ; 
^nd the evil dsemon they called Ahariman or Ahriman, and 
the Greeks Arimanius. Though one fe(fl of the Magi af- 
ferted, as the ManiebaEans and other heretics did, both 
thofe principles to have exifted from all eternity, yet they 
were reputed heterodox ; the original do6lrine being, that 
the good principle or God only was eternal, and the other 
^created, as appe^ars from Zorpafter’s description of the Su- 
preme Being. Amongft other tenets they maintained, that 
were gopd and bad angels ; the former guarding and 
. pr^e£ling men from^vil, and the fetter inftigating them 
to all kinds of wickednefs. They alfo believed that the 
^kted after they had kduced men from the paths 

Al-Pekaw?, & AhZafpakhfliartus. Al-Moftatraf. 
Al:||^harius apudro^ck* p. 
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t)? virtue, l>ecame the inftruments cf their pumfhment » 
and that thefe angels were continually meditating the ruin 
and dcftriiclion of mankind. 

Some of the Pa^aa Arabs believed neither a creation paft, 
nor a refurreflioTi to come, attributing the origin of things tionsfomi 
to nature, and their diffolulion to age. Others allowed 
hoth ; among whom were thofe who, when they died, had ofafutur^ 
each his camel tied hy his fepulchre, and fo left without fiate. 
meat or drink to pcrith, and accompany him to the other 
world, left he ftiould be obliged, at the refurre£lion to go 
on foot ; a n?ethod of travelling which was counted dis- 
graceful. Some believed a metempfyehofis ; and that of 
the blood near the dead perfon’s brain, was formed a bird 
named Hamah, which once in a hundred years vifited the 
fepulchre ; though others affirm, that this bird is animated 
by the foul of him that is unjuftly (lain, and continually 
cries ofeuni^ 'ofeumy i. e. nu to drkik^ meaning of the 
murderer’s blood, till his death be revenged ; and then it 
flics away. . Som.e of the ancient Arabs feem to have been 
addidled to augury,* fince they held an owl in great abhor- 
rence, as imagining that it always brought ill news, and 
portended fomething bad* The camel juft mentioned fur- 
niflied the Arabs with a proverb, which they applied to all 
people doomed to a mifcrable end. Thofe who expeftad a 
future judgment adored idols, as they pretended that the 
heroes or deities they reprefented might be induced to in- 
tercede for them with God hereafter. It appears probable 
from fome paflliges of the Koran, and the commentators on 
thofe paflages, that the ancient Arabs, under the word Jin 
or Genii, comprehended angels, good as well as^ bad, ajid 
that intermediate fpecies of rational invifible beings going 
among the prefent Orientals by the fame name. From the 
fame paflages and commentators we may likewife infer, that 
moft of the Arabians before Mohammed’s time, in confor- 
mity to the Sabian feheme, paid religious honours to thefe 
Genii. The Mohammedans call the evil principle of the 
Magi the Satan of the Scripture, and Sammael of the Jews, 

Eblis, which feems to be a corruption of the AietCoK^ or 
Diabolusof tbeNewTeftament^ , 

Abu Garb "Afad, king of Yaman, about feyen hundred 
years before Mohammed, is faid to have introduced Juda- 
ifm among the idol^ous Hamyarites. The Jews likewife, ^ ^ 
who fled in great numbers into Arifbia after the deftrudlion th$ Ar^i^ 
of their country by the Romans, made profelytes of feveral tribtu 

f Al-Shahreftani. AUJauhari. Ebn al Athir. Al-Damirius. Vide 
etiamPocockiurn, ubi fup. p* 134*-! $6* Al-,Kior» MolMa»flaed* cap* 

6, 7, 71, 4 ealib. ' ^ ! . 
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tribcSf thofc ofKcn^ah, AlHareth Ebn Caaba, and Ken^ 
4ab, in particular. In time they became very powerful, 
and poflefled themfelves of fevcral towns and fortrefl'es. 
Atlaft Yufef, furnamedDhu Nowas, kingof Yaman, hav- 
ing raifed a horrid perfecution againft all who would not 
embrace the Jewifli religion, putting them to death by va- 
rious torjures, the moft common of which was throwing 
them into a glowing pit of fiie, from whence the Arabs 
gave him the opprobious title of the Loyd of the Pit ; Caleb 
or Elefbaan, king of Ethiopia, to revenge, the maflacre of 
the Chriftians atNajran, put an end to Judaifm and the 
kingd|?fin of the Hamyarites in Yaman, at the fame time. 
This ^"vent happened in the reign of the emperor Juftin, and 
will be more fully noted in the following fe^lion s. 
end Hie- Whether St. Paul preached in any part of Arabia, pro- 
nvifeChrif^ pcrly fo Called, we cannot pretend to determine ; but that 
panitj. the Chriftian rellg!Q|i was planted very early in this couii- 
jtry, will not admit of a difpute. The Arabians we find 
rahked amongft thofe nations, fome of whofe members firft 
had the happinefs of being made converts to Chriftianity, 
feveral of them being prefent when the Holy Ghoft cle- 
feended upon the apoftles. When the eaftern church, foon 
aftef the beginning of the third pentury, was greatly La- 
rafl^ by diforders and perfecutions, great numbers of Chiif- 
tian$ fpught flicker in Arabia \ who being for the mofl part 
of the Jacobite communion, that fe<5l generally prevailed 
among the Arabs. The principal tribes that embraccej 
Chriftianity were Hangyar, Ghaflan, Ptabia, Taghlah, Babra, 
Tonuch, part of thofe of Tay and Kodaa, the inhabitants 
of Najran, and the Arabs of Hira. ' The people of Najran 
became converts to Chriftianity in the time of Dhu Nowas 
^bove mentioned, and ^thofe of Hira received a great ac- 
ceffion by feveral tribes, who fled thither for refuge from 
the perfecution of that prince. How Al-Nooman, furnamed 
Abu-K^bus, king of Hira, yvdio was flain a few months 
before Ivlahommcd’s birth, carne to profefs himfelf a Chril- 
t5an,’and reclaimed from Paganifm the whole nation he 
governed, wilt he hereafter related. According to Abul- 
feda, his grandfather Mondar embraced Chriftianity, and 
built feveral churches for the Chriftians in Hira. Safiod- 
din fays, that Najran was a bifhpp’s fee, and. remarkable for 
having; a Chriftian cHurch ip early ti^s. From Shahre- 
ilani ^e learn, that Mondar, kiug of the Arabs, declared 
war agaioft the emperor Juftiniap, becaufe he*had ill-treated 

% apud Surium, too^^ p. 936. U alib. Nicepb. 
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thofc wbo afferted only one nature in Chrift, fince the Arab 
Chrifllans at that time were of the Jacobite '^erfuafion. 

This is a fufficient proof, that Chriftianity had got footing 
in Arabia before the reign of that prince. The Jacobites 
iiifin:, and M. AiTeman think^it probable, that the Syrian 
bifliop Jacobus Baradieus, who, acconling to Abul-Farajius, 
vifited all the regions adjacent to Syria, and ordained there 
bifliops, and prefbyters of the Jacobite fe(Si, firfl infe£led 
the Arabian Chriftians with Monophyfifm. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that as the Chrillinns were fo Brfioprietts 
numerous in Arabia before the age of Mahommed, they Arabia* 
had feveral bilhops there, when that impoftor firft began to 
form a dew fyflem of religion. Accordingly we find, that 
the Jacobites had two bifhops of the Arabs fuhje£f to their 
Mafrian, or metropolitan of the Eaft. One of thefe was 
ftyled abfolutely the bifhop of the Arabs, whofe refidence 
was chiefly at Akula, which fome authors make the fame 
with Cufa, others a different town near Baghdad. The 
other had the title of the bifhop of the Scenite Arabs, of 
the tribe of Thaalah in Hiraor Hirta, as the Syrians call it, 
and feated in that city. Gregentius, who held a famous 
difpute fub dio for three days with Herbanus the Jew, be-^ 
fore the king of Hamyar, w^as bifliop or archbifliop of Dha-^ 
far or Tephra, as it is called by the Greek authors, In the 
century preceding Mahommed} and that Naj ran alfo waaf 
a bifhop ’s fee at the fame time, has been already obferved 
from Safioddin. We find likewife a prelate of this country 
ftyled the bifhop of the Tayites, though the extent and li- 
^mits of his diocefe cannot fo eafily be defined. The Nefr 
torians had but one bifhop, who prefided over both the dio- 
cefes of Hira and Akula, and was immediately fubje£t to 
their patriarch. Arabia was in the earlieft ages remarkable 
for herefies, which Mr. Sale fays might in fome meafure be 
attributed to the liberty and independence of its tribes 

Before we conclude our account of the religic^p^ or ftBi 

ther religions of the ancient Arabs, we muft obfCrv^e, thaf^ Arabia 
fome of them attributed a power to the fixed flats fuperior Aijferent 
to what even the Sabians themfelves allowed} infomuCh 
that they would not take the leaft ftep without receiving a 
favourable omen from them : feveral alfo not only worfhip- 
ped dxmons or genii, but likewife aflerteil them to be the 
daughters of - Gckl. The Koreifh were infe£led v^|th Zen-^ 
dicifm, an error nearly related to tllat of the Sa^ducees 


^ Safioddin. apiicl Pocockium, iibi fupra. Abut F -C b rop* 
Syriac. MS. Abuifeda in Defeript. Iracar. Affeman 
tom. i. p, i 6 b, 167. tom. ii. in DifTert. de MoiiophyfiiS^p* 4 ^, 
Sale’s Prelitnim X>ifcoar« P* 34* 3S* 
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among Jews. We are told, that fcvctal of this tiibe 
worfliippcd one God, and differed from all the other reli- 
gions of the country, beforMhe time of Mahommed *. 

Arabs make one o||4he moll ancient nations in 
the world, having inhabited the country they at prefent pof- 
fcfs almoft from the deluge, without intermixing with other 
irations, or being fubjugaicd by any foreign power, their 
language muft have been formed foon after, if not at the 
confufion of Babel. The two principal diale£ls were that 
ipoken by the Hamyarites and other genuine Arabs, and 
that of the Koreifh. in which Mahommed wrote the Ko- 
ran. The firft is fiyled by the Oriental writers th^ Arabic 
of Hamyar, and the other the pure or defeated. As Yarab, 
grandfather to Hamyar, is fuppofed by the Oriental writers 
t® have been, the full w'hofe tongue deviated from the Sy- 
riac to the Arabic, the Hamyaritic diale£l, according to 
them, rnufl have approached nearer to the purity of the 
Syriac, and confcquently have been more remote from the 
true genius of the Arabic, than that of any other tribe. The 
dial€<& of the Koreifli, termed by the Koran the perfpicu- 
ous and clear Arabic, is referred to Iflimael as its author, 
who, fay the above mentioned \yriters, firft fpoke it. and, 
as Dr* Pocofke believes, after he had contra£lcd an alliance 
with the family of Jorham by marriage, formed it of their 
language and the original Hebrew, As the r<^ fore the Ham- 
yaritic diale£l partook principally of the Syriac, fo that of the 
Koreifh was fuppofed to confift chiefly of the Hebrew : but, 
according to JallaloMdin, the politenefs and elegance of the 
diale£l of the Koreifh ought rather to be attributed to their 
having, from the remoteft antiquity, thecuftod yof the Caaba, 
and dwelling in Mecca the center of Arabia : for by this 
Ctuation they were not only rendered more incapable of 
any intcrcourfe with foreigners, who nftight have corrupted 
tfecir language, but,likewife frequented by the Arabs of all 
JiUhcVcitcu^jacent country, both on a religious account, and 
^br the compofing of their differences, from whofe difeourfe 
wd verfes they took wh^atever words or phrafes they judged 
moft pure and elegant; by which means the beauties of the 
whole tongue bciQamc transfufed into this diale6l. The 
Arabs are fulK<ii?ihe commendations of their language, 
j|i^bich is very harbictnious, exprelTive, and, as* they fay, fo 
injmenfcfy copious, at no man uninfpired caii be a per- 
feSt matter of it, in its utmoft extent. How much it is fu- 
perio^^^p Greek aitd Latin tongues in this particular, in 

A1*K6jP* Mahoth. cap, vi. Al-Modatraf, apud Po- 
' cockiu^p\T 3 ift. Ketand. dc Rclig* Mahomra. p.'a/o. 
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fome meafttre appears from hence, that fometimes a bare 
enumeration of the Arabic names of one particular thing, 
and an explication of them, will make a confiderable vo- 
lume. Thus we are told, that Ebn Kbalawih, one of the 
mofl: learned of the Arab grammarians, ^rote a whole trea- 
tife, which confifted entirely of an interpretation of five 
hundred words fignifying a lion ; and another whofe only 
fubjeef was a colledfion of two hundied words denoting a 
ferpent. MahommCdes A1 Firauzabadius, author of the 
great Arabic lexicon called *amus, or the Ocean, relates, 
that he compofed a piece, containi!^ a defeription of the 
nature and advantages of honey, together with an explica- 
tion of eighty di/lerent terms expreffive of it ; and yet that 
it had feveral other names : he likewife mentions another 
of his books, wherein he had enumerated above a thoufand 
words denoting only a fword. Notwith (landing which, the 
Arabs believe the greateft part of their language to be loft ; 
an opinion which will not feem improbable, when vire con- 
fider how late the art of writing became generally pradlifed 
among them : for though it was known to Job, their coun- 
tryman, to the Edomites, as well as the other Arabian na- 
tions bordering upon Egypt and Phoenicia, and to the Ham- 
yarites many centuries before Mahommed, as appears from 
ibrne ancient monuments, faid to be remaining in their 
cbaradler \ yet the other Arabs, and thofc of Mecca in par- 
ticular, unlcfs fuch as were either Jews orChriftians, were 
to the time of Moramer altogether ignorant of it. It was 
the ancient Arabic language preceding the reign of Jufli- 
nian which fo nearly refembled the Ethjopic ; for fince that 
time, and efpecially fince the age of Mahommed, all the 
Arabic diale&s have been greatly corrupted. This is now 
the learned language of the Mabommedans, whoftudyitas 
the European Chriftiafis do the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin K 
A very great affinity between the ancient and modern 
* Arabic mud, however, be allowed; fo great an affinity, tto Jgnaiafi 
in fubftance we may pronounce them the fame. Many covir 
fiderable advantages flow from a knowlege of the Arabic 
tongue, all which may be confidered as fo many induce- moJiru 
ments to ftudy it: but amongft thefe, tte.^ghief feems to be, Arabic^. 
an inveftigation of thetrue meaning of Hebrew words, 
whofe radices cannot he difeovered in the Hebrew original 
of the Olj|Teftament,‘^ though they ^re dill preferved in the 
Arabic. - * 


k Pocock. uhi fupta, p. 150—154. Jallalo’ddin. in iih. Mezhar» 
cap, r. p. g, *7. Al-Jauhariui &Mobam. AI Firattzij||bad. apud 
pocock. uhi fup. Job, chap. xix. a4« Job 

a.d Hilt. ,^thiop. lib. i. cap. ^9. p- ^o. ^ 
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iMUn* Wc have Juft obferved, that the HamyariteS were not 
ft ranger 3 to the art of writing. The charadler ufed by them, 
the moft ancient of any peculiar to the Arabs, wherein the 
letters^ were not diftin£ily ieparate, went by the appellation 
of A1 Mofnad, from the mutual dependency of its letters or 
parts upon one another. This was neither publicly taught, 
nor fuflFered to be ufed, without perniiflion. Moramer 
Ebn Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak, who lived not many 
years before Mohammed, was the inventor of the prefent 
Arabic chara£ler, w^hich Baflip the Kendian, who married 
the lifter of Abu SoQ^P, is faid to have learned from thofc 
of Anbar, and to have introduced at Mecca, only a little 
while before the inftitution of Mohammedifm. In Mohapi- 
med's time the Morameric alphabet had made fo fmall a 
progrefs, that no one in Yaman could either write or read 
it ; even Mohammed himfelf was incapable of doing ei- 
ther ; for which reafon he was called the Illiterate Prophet. 
According to Khalican, the prefent Arabic character was 
firft formed from theCufic by Ebn Moklah, wazir, orvilir, 
to AlMoktader, A1 Kaher, and Al Radi, khalifs of Bagh- 
dad, who livcd^about three hundred years after Moham- 
med ; and brought to great perfe£lion by Ali Ebn Bowah, 
w'bo flouriftied in the following century, and whofe name 
is yet famous among them on that account. The moft re- 
markable fpecimens of the Cufic charadler, fo denominated 
from Cufa, a city of Irak, where fomeof the firft copies of 
the Koran were written, are the following : part of that 
book in it on vellum, brought from Egypt by Mr. Greaves; 
fome other fragments of the fame bo(i in it, publilhed by 
Sir John Chardin; certain palTages of a mS. in the Bodleian 
library; the legends on feveral Saracenic coins dug up about 
fifty years ago on the coaft of the Baltic, not far from 
Dantzick ; and, according to Mr. profeflbr Hunt, thofe 
noble remains of it that arCr or were lately to be feen, in Mr. 
Jfpflepb Ames’s valuable collecStion of antique curiofities. . 
As te the true origin of the ancient and modern Arabic al- 
phabets, we muft confffs ourfelves much in the dark b 
AWA infeft both the ancieqt and modern Arabic 

mndmdWn alphabets, together with that of the African Saracens pub- 
mipkabeiK liihed byiCi^^chjeyvfl^bich fetiiis to.Jje the old Hamyaritic 
cbara£lcr mentioiiS| by Al Firauzabadius, Al Jannabius, 
Ebti Khalican, Amid, under jbe title of 

AlMofnad. ^ ^ ^ 

I Ebn KluUican. Ebn Hafhem. Al Firaiizabadius. At Tannabius. 
Georg. Job xix. Z3»s4. Prideaux's Life ofMahom. p. 

* 9 * 30. Cbairi^in’s Ti|ivcls, vol. 'i\i» p. jig. D’Herbcl. Bibl. Orient. 

Gravius apud Pocockium^ ubi fupra, p. 1 5^- 
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Tb& Modefn Arabic Alphabet. 


Order. 

Power. 


Name. 


Figure. 


I 

A or E. 


EUf. 

1 

1 

L 

1 

2 

B- , ' 


Be. 



A 

• 

J 

3 

T. 


Tc. 



A'# 

A 

J 

4 

T, bliefe, 

or lifping. 

Thfe. 



A 

J 

5 

G. 


Gjim. 





6 

Hh. 


Hha. 


c 

s: 


7 

Ch. 


Cha. 


c 

:s 


8 

D. 


Dal. 

0 . 


c\ 


9 

D, blaefe, 

or lifping. 

Dhfal. 


0 


iS 

lO 

R. 

Re. 

A 


J 

J 

11 

Z. 

V.. 

Ze. 

iA , 

> 

J 

J 

12 

S. 


Sin. 

u** 




^3 

Sj. 


Sjin. 

(ji* 

(J' 



14 

s. 


Sad. 




Aa 

15 

D. 


Dad. 




jjj 

16 

T. 


Ta. 

ia 

L 

L 

la 

^7 

D. 


Da. 

Ja 

Ld 

la 

la 

18 

The Hebrew y. 

Ain. 


t 

A 


19 

G Latin. 


Gain. 

t. 

t 

i. 


20 

F. 


Fe. 

VwJt. 

• 

A 

s 

2 1 

K. 


Kaf. 



X 

5 

22 

C. 

■ 

Kef.^ 


23 

L. 


Lam. 


J 

X 

J 

24 , 

M. 


Mim. 

■f 

r 

A 


25 

N. 


Nun. 


u 

A 

J 

26 

W. 


Waw. 


J 


J 

27 

h/ 


He.* ^ 

A - 

IS 

6 


28 

I. 


le. 



A 

J 


The 
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The Old Arabic Alphabei. 


t 

/ 

Elif. 

J 

4 

Lam. 


c. 

♦ 

Be. 


' V 

Mem. 



Gain. 




•A 



J 

J 

Nun. 



Dal. 



Sad. 


Dfal. 

/<> 

AO 



He. 

.S. -Si 


Ain. 

7 

Vj 

Waw. 

• 


Fe. 

JS. 

• 

4 

Gim. 

4 

• 

Ze. 


• 

Hha. 

• • 

♦ 4 

Kaf. 

tfc 


Ta. 

J 


Re. 


_i 
• • 

Ye. 

W 

w 

u; 

Sin. 

Shin. 



Caf. 

*3 

ic^ 

Te. 


The African Saracenic Alphabet, probably the fame as th« 
Ancient Hamyaritic* given us by ]|tucher. 
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Though by far the greater part of the Arabs before Mo- 
hammed could neither read nor write ; yet feveral of them 
became famous for their eloquence, and a perfe^f Ikill in jrabs^ 
their own tongue. Herein they exercifed themfelves by 
compofing orations and poems. Their orations were of two 
forts, metrical and profaic. They endeavoured to excel in 
both, and whoever was able in an afl'embly to perfuade 
the people to a great eiuerprize, or difluade them from a 
dangerous undertaking, or gave them other wholefome ad- 
vice, 'was honoured with the title of Khateb or Orator, 
which is now given to the Mohammedan preachers. From 
what w^e find in feveral authors, they purfued 'a method 
very difl'erent from that the Greek and Roman orators ; 
their feiitenccs being loofe gems, without connexion ; 
fo that this fort compofition flruck the audience chiefly 
by the roundnefs of the periods, the elegance of the ex- 
prefiion, and the acutenefs of the proverbial fayings (T). 


(T) Since we are fpeaklngof 
the Arab literatuie, our readers 
will expedl foine account of the 
fabulirt: Lokman, fo famous all 
over the Fall. Lokman, fur- 
named A1 Hakim, i. e. toe 
Wile, or the Sage, according 
to Sacldi, Akramas, andSchaab, 
wag endued with the gift of pro • 
phecy, which came to him by 
luccelfion, he having been the 
fon or grandfon of a filler or 
aunt of Job. The author of 
Taiaflir makes him the fon of 
Baura, or Beor, the fon of Na- 
hor, the fon of Terah, and 
confeqiienrly related to Abra- 
ham, Abouleits gives Lokman 
^he furname of Allou Anam, 


i. e. the Father of Anam ; 
though others call Ids fon Ma- 
than. The author of the book 
intitled Ain al Mani fays, he 
was born in the time of Da- 
vid, and lived till the age of 
Jonah ; biiit this exceeds all be- 
lief. According to thedeferip- 
tion of his perfon by the Arab 
writers, he mufl: have been much 
deformed ; for they fay he w'as 
an Ethiopian or Nubian Have, 
and confcquentlyofablack com- 
plexion, thick lips, and 

broad fe^t. But, to balance thofe 
defeats, he received from God 
wifdom and eloquence in a great 
degree, which fome pretend 
were given him in a vifion, on 
his* 
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So perfuaded were they of their excelling in this way, tTii 
they would not allow any nation to underhand the art of ' 
fpeafekig in public, except themfelves and the PerGans ; 
which laft were reckoned much inferior in that refp'cdt to 
the Arabians. Two of the ancient Arabs, who immorta- 
lized their names by their eloquence, were Kofs and Sab- 
ban, of the tribe of Wayel. Hence^ came the proverbs. 


his making choice of wifdom 
preferably to the gift of pro- 
phecy, either of which were 
offered him. The generality of 
the Mohammedans, therefore, 
contend that he was no prophet, 
but only a fage or wife man. 
Others relate, that when God, 
in order to reward his iraii- 
feendant piety, offered to make 
him his vicegerent on earth, he 
chole rather to remain in the 
condition of a Gave, though 
with an entire refignation to the 
divine will, begging that God 
ivould enable him to execute all 
his orders, in cafe he thought 
proper to fix him in fo fublime 
a poff. This, continue the 
fame authors, fo exceedingly 
pleafrd God, that he made him 
fuperior to all other men in wif- 
dom ; infomuch that he wrote 
ten thoufand proverbs and fables 
for the inffriidion of mankind. 
From feveral authors it appears, 
that he lived in the reigns of 
Pavid and Solomon, and that 
Jie vvas an Ethiopian by birth, 
fold to the Ifraelites, but by re- 
ligion a Jew. Thei author of 
Tarikh Montakhab affirms, that 
the fepulchre of Lokman was 
to be feen in his time at Ram- 
lalv or Ramah, near Jerufalem ; 
and that he was interred near 
feventy praphet«,,who had been 
Rarved by the jewS| and all 
died in one day. He U fald to 
bave obtained hie liberty on the 


following occaGon : his mailer 
having one day given him a 
bitter melon to cat, he paid him 
fuch implicit obedience as to eat 
it all ; at which his maGer be* 
ing furprifed, alked him, How 
he could eat fo naufeons a 
fruit ? To which he replied, 
It vvas no wonder, that he 
ffiould for once accept a bitter 
fruit from the fame hand, from 
wdvich he had received fo many 
favours. Our readers will na- 
turally obferve, that Lokman, 
who lived in the time or the 
prophet Hud, or Hebcr, could 
not be the fame perlbn with the 
fabuliG here mentioned. 

As moll of the paniculars re- 
lating to the perfon of Lokman 
here recited, as well as the quick 
repartees of which he is made 
the author by the commentators 
on the Koran, agrees fo well 
with what Maximus Planudcs 
has written of -d£lbp, thefc two 
fages are generally thought to 
have been the fame perfon. 
The great refemblancethe fables 
of Lockman bear to thofe ol 
.dEfop is lan additional argument 
in favour of this notion. We 
are inclined to believe, that 
Planudes borrowed great part of 
his life of iEfop from the tradi- 
tions he met with in the Eaft 
concerning Lokman, and con- 
cluded thefe two perfons to have 
been the fame from the circum- 
fiances above mentioned (i). 


(0 Var. Au^or. apud P'Herbclot, in Art# Lokman. 
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r More expert in the art of fpeaking than Keffs,*' arid 
More eloquent than Sabban.” They feem to have been 
chiefly indebted to their poetry for the polifliing, and even 
prefervation, of their language, before the ufe of letters 
was introduced amongft them ; for which reafon their au- 
thors generally confider this and the ftudy of their language 
together. In their poems, likewife, were preferved the 
diltinclion of defeents, the rights of tribes, and the me- 
mory of great adtions. An excellent poet, therefore, re- 
flc<Sled an honour on his tribe ; fo that as foon as any pert 
fon began to be admired for Ins performances of this kind 
in a tribe, the other tribes fent publicly to congratulate 
them on the occafion, and tbemfelves made entertainments^ 
at which the women alfifted, drefled in their nuptial orna- 
ments, ringing, to the found of timbrels, the happinefs of 
their tribe, who had now one to protect their honour, to 
preferve their genealogies, and the purity of their language^ 
and to tranfmit their a<?iions to pofterity. As the Arabs 
confidered an elegant and inftru61:ive poem as the mod fub- 
lime of all human performances, a fpirit of emulation was 
kept up among their poets ; for which purpofe, the tribes 
had once a year a general aflembly at Ocadh, a place ren- 
dered famous on this account, where they kept a weekly 
mart or fair, which was held on our Sunday. This annual 
meeting laded a whole month, during which time they em- 
ployed themfelves, not only in trading, but in repeating 
their poetical compofitions, contending and vying with each 
other for the prize. The poems that were judged to excels 
they laid up in their king’s treafuries; fuch as the feven ce- 
lebrated poems, thence called A1 Moallakat, written on 
Egyptian fiJfc, in letters of gold. On this account they had 
alfo the name of A1 Modhahabat, or the golden verfes. It 
is worthy obfervation, that fuch a public congratulation 
was made only on the birth of a boy, the rife of a poet, and 
the fall of a foal of generous breed ; which they edeemed 
three points of great felicity. Though poetry was of fo 
high an antiquity among the Arabs, they did not at firft 
write poems of any Jud length, but only exprefled in verfe 
occafionalJy ; nor was their profody digeded into rules, till 
fome time after Mohammed. The fird author of a poem 
that confided of thirty verfes, or Al-Kafidah, was Mohalhel. 
According to Al-Khalil, there are fifteen different kinds of 
Arabic verfe. Mohammed fuppreffed ihe fair and aflembly 
at Ocadh, which occafioned poetry to decline in his time* 
and for fome years after, the Arabs being then employed 
in extending their conqueds » but upon the return of peaces 
Vox,. XVI. U tfei* 
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this {ludy was rcviTcd, and almofl: all forts.of learning we'Ai 
encouraged, and not a little improved 

Before we difmifs opr prefent fubje£l:, it will be proper 
to take notice of fome few particulars relating to the chro- 
nology of the Arabs. They divided the year into twelve 
nionths, whofe ancient names were, i. Mutemer. 2. Nagir. 
3. Chavan. 4. Savan. 5. Ritma. 6. Ida. 7. Afam. 8. Adil. 
9. Natil. 10. Vail. ii. Varna. 12. Burcc. But Kelab, the 
fbn of Morrah, from whom Mohammed was lineally de- 
feended, having, from certain events happening in every 
month, given new names to them, the old denominations 
in his time began to grow obfoleteamongll the Korcifh *, and 
afterwards, by the authority of Mohammed, when he had 
brought all the reft of the Arab tribes untlcr his power, 
were totally aboliflied in every part of Arabia, The firft 
day of Mutemer, or Muharram, being the firft day of the 
year, was celebrated by the ancient kings of Yaman with 
great feftivity and munificence, as it was likewife by the 
Perfians and other eaftern nations. The Arabians anciently 
divided the year alfointo fix feafons : i. The feafon of herbs 
and flowers. %. Summer. 3. The hot feafon. 4. The fea- 
fon of fruits. 5. Autumn, or rather the latter part of au- 
tumn. 6. Winter. The ancient Arab year was lunifolar ; 
but the cu^om of intercalating months, in order to make 
the courfe of the moon agree with that of the fun, v/as abo- 
liftied by Mohammed. The Arabs, like the Egyptians, In- 
dians, Greeks, and Romans, anciently computed their time 
by weeks, or periods of feven days, as we learn from a very 
ancient Arab poet, who died many ages before the publi- 
cation of the Koran. The old names of thefe days are given 
us by that poet in the following order : i. Euvel. 2. Bahun. 
3. Gebar. 4. Debar. 5. Munis. 6. Aruba. 7. Xijar ®. 

The fciences chiefly cultivated by the ancient Arabians 
were three ; that of their hiftory and genealogies ; fuch a 
knowlege of the ftars as to foretel the changes of weather; 
and the interpretation of dreams. They valued themfelves 
extremely on account of the nobility of their families, and 
fo many difputcs happened on that occafion, that it is no 
wonder if they took great pains in fettling their defeents. 
Their knowlege of the ftars was obtained from long expe- 
rience, and not from any regular ftudy, or aftronomical 

m Al Motairezzi, in Ii’b. Mogreb. Mohammed. Ebn Salain, Al- 
Jauhar. St Al Firauzabad. apud Pocockium, p. 159 — 162. ut & ipfe 
pocockius, ibid. “ Gal. Not. ad Alfraganum, p. ^ — 16. Pri- 

deaux's Life of Mahomet, p. i. ed. Lond. 1713. Al-Koran. Mo- 
hammed, Philof XiraflL Poet, aatiquiir, apud Goliiim. ubi& 
f»p* 
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fulcs. The Arabians and Indians applied themfelves to ob- 
ferve the fixed ftars, contrary to other nations, whole ob- 
fervations were almoft confined to the planets *, and they 
foretold their effct^s from their influences, not their nature* 

That the Arabs underilood fomething of phyfic before the 
time of Mohammed, appears from hence, that the famous 
Arabian phyfician A1 Harith Ebn Khalda, fo celebrated 
amongft his countrymen, was older than that impoftor. 

They feem to have made no farther progrefs in ailronomy, 
which they afterwards cultivated with fo much fuccefs, than 
to obferve the influence of the ftars upon the weather, and 
to give them names ; a fcience the more obvious and natu* 
ral to them, as they led a paftoral life, lying night and day 
ill the open plains. The names they bellowed on the ftars 
generally alluded to cattle and flocks, and they were fo nice 
in diftinguiftiing them, that no language has fo many names 
of ftars and afterifms as the Arabic. Onirocritic, or the art 
of interpreting dreams, this nation had in common with the 
Egyptians and Chaldoeans ; as likewife divination by arrows, 
and, as is probable, fomething of genethliacal aftrology®* 

rhat fomc of the Arabs had a great degree of knowlege They had * 
in feveral mechanical arts, appears from Strabo, , who in^fomeknow^ 
forms us, that the people of Tamna and the adjacent pro* hegecfihi 
vinces had magnificent temples, and elegant houfes, built 
in the Egyptian tafte. The fame author likewife relates, * 
that in Arabia Felix, befidcs the hulbandmen, there were 
many artificers, and, amongft others, thofe who made palm* 

■wine, which, he intimates, was much ufed by the Arabs. 

They conndered the exercife of arms and horfemanfhip as 
one of their principal accompliftiments, being obliged to 
pratfife and encourage it, on account of the iiidepe^ency of 
their tribes, whofe frequent difputes occafioned almoft per- 
petual wars. Hence it became an ufual faying amongft 
them, that God had bellowed four peculiar things on the 
Arabs, namely, turbans inllead of diadems, tents inftead 
of walls and houfes, fwords inftead of intrenchments, and 
poems inftead of written laws. The principal arms ufed by 
the ancient Arabs were bows and arrows, darts or javelins, 
and broad fwords or/cimeters p. 

With regard to tho^ difpofition of the ancient Arabs, it 
will be proper to remark,’ that they had their good and bad theancigat 
qualities, their excellencies and defeats, as well as other na- Ara^lt. 


• Ai Shabreftan. apud Pocockium, in Orat. ante Carmen. Tograi. 
p. 9. & Not. in Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 164. Al-Jauhar. Al-Firau^a- 
bad. &Ebn al Athir, ibid. p. 163, 164. Hyde in Not. ad Tabulai 
Stellar, fixar. Ulugh Beighi, p* 4> 5* Sale’s Prelim. Difc, p* 31, 31* 
P Strabo, lib. xvi. 
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Arabs ftould have bad fuch a genius for traffick, if their 
country produced fuch immenfe quantities of the mofl: pre- 
cious commodities, as fome authors fuggeft. Balfam, cin- 
namon, and calfia, the Happy Arabia abounded with, as 
likewife myrrh, frankincenfe, and all the moll noble fpiccs 
and perfumes. Its inhabitants had likewife cattle fufficient 
to fupply all their neighbours, and even many of the re- 
moter nations : but, above all, the gold, which was the 
produce of this country, has been reprefented by Agatharchi- 
des and Strabo to be lb plentiful as to exceed all belief. 
According to them, the Alilaei and Caflandrini, in the 
fouthern parts of Arabia, had gold in fuch quantities amongll 
them, that they would give double the weight of gold for 
iron, triple its weight for brafs, and ten times its weight for 
lilver. In digging the earth they found fome pieces of pure 
gold, which needed no refining, as large as olive-llones, 
others as big as medlars, and, laftly, others equal to 
walnuts. Hence it came to pafs, that all the furniture 
of their houfe% even their chairs, beds, cups, and vcficls 
of all kinds, confifted of gold and filver ; and, accord- 
ing to Agatbarchides, they alone enriched Syria to a great 
degree under the Ptolemies, and rewarded the mercan- 
tile diligence and labour of the Phoenicians. Contiguous 
to the Alilaei and Caflandrini were the Dedebte or l)ebie, 
through whofe country palled a river fo abounding with 
particles of gold, that the mud at the mouth of it feem- 
cd to confift entirely of that metal. Diodorus relates, that 
this gold was of fuch a bright and glorious colour, that 
it added an exceeding luftre and beauty to the mod valuable 
gems fet in it. In Ihort, continues the lall author, Arabia 
Felix, at lead the region of the Sabsei, was fo itnmenfely 
rich, that all the treafures of the world feemed to centre 
there ; all the commodities of Afia and Europe being brought 
thither, as to an univerfal mart : but notwithdanding the 
happinefs of its climate, its fertility and riches, Strabo in- 
timates, that Arabia wAs aggrandized folely by trade, and 
that in reality a great part of the riches, which the ancients 
imagined were the produce of Arabia, came from the In- 
dies, and the coads of Africa ; for the Egyptians, who had 
engrolTed that trade, which was then carried on by way of 
the Red Sea, indudrioufly concealed the truth, and kept 
their ports (hut, to prevent foreigners from penetrating into 
Ihofe countries, or receiving .any information from thence. 
And this precaution on the one fide, and the deferts, un- 
paflable to drangers, on the other, were the reafon why 
Arabia wa$ fo little known to the Greeks and Romans. 
, Among other veffels the Arabs ufed on the Red Sea, to 
" ^ carry 
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r.itry on their commerce with Egypt and Ethiopia, were 
fome made of leather, the invention of which the reflux of 
that fea fuggefted to them. 

Among the principal ciiftoms of the ancient Arabs, be- 
fides thofe contained under fome of the former general heads, 
may be ranked the following: 

I . U'he ancient A rabs ufed circumcifion, either on the eighth Cuftomt of 
day, according to Philoflorgius, or after they had completed the andent 
the thirteenth year of their age, when Iflimael was circun]^- Arabs^ 
cifed, as jofephus aflerts. Ai Gazalius intimates, that they 
underwent the rite of circumcifion when all their teeth were 
completely formed, and Ebn ai Athir, fixes the sera for this 
operation, betwixt the tenth and fifteenth year, which feems 
to correfpond with what we find advanced by Jofephus. 

The Arab writers affirm Mohammed to have been born 
both without a navel and a prepuce. 2. They frequently 
fed upon black-puddings, which confifted of the inteftines 
of camels filled with their blood, which they called mof- 
wadd. 3. They were extremely additled to divination and 
augury. When any one fet out upon a journey, he obferved 
the fir ft bird he met with ; and, if it flew to the right, he 
purfued his journey ; but if to the left, he returned home. 

Some paid the like regard to the motions of all other ani* 
mals. When a perfon, diftrufting the fidelity of his wife^ 
went a journey, he tied together fome of the bows of a treef 
called al-ratam \ and if, upon his return, be found them in 
the fame pofition, be judged (he had been faithful to him, 
otherwife not. For the manner of their divination by ar- 
rows, we muft refer our readers to Dr. Pococke^s Specimen 
Flillorise Arabum. All the fpecies of augury and divina- 
tion were forbid by Mohammed; as likewife the plays of 
chefs, dice, and cards, which in the Koran are compre- 
hended under the name AI Maifer. 4. A¥hen a flie-camel 
or ewe had brought forth twins ten times, fhe had an ear 
cut offi, and was afterwards fent to graze at liberty ; but 
women were never permitted to tafte of her flefii. 5. Ac- 
cording to fome abhors, many of the idolatrous Koreifh 
buried their daughters alive as foon as they were born, upon 
a mountain near Mecca, called Abu Dalamah. 6. It was 
not uncommon for an Arab to marry his father's wife, who, 
as they imagined, by an hereditary right, belonged to the 
cideft ion, or, if he was already provided for, to one of his 
brethren ; but this the moft virtuous of them condemned as 
an ignominious and fhocking crime, and ftyled the perfon 
guilty of it AI Daizan. 7. Some of them married tw'o lif- 
ters ; a pra£lice which Shahreftani condemns. 8. Moft of 
them went a pilgrimage to the Caaba, obferving fome par- 

U 4 ticular 
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ticular ceremonies, which our readers will find* defcribed. 
by Abulfeda. 9. The Caaba, their great temple or place of 
religious worftiip from the remoteft antiquity, was their 
kcbla, or place towards which they turned themfelves when 
tjiey prayed. IQ. Every third year they intercalated a 
inontb, their years confifting of lunar months, as already 
pbferved. ii. They frequently wafhed their mouths and 
noftrils, combed their hair, cleaned their teeth, pared their 
n|ils, and had other ufages conducive to external purifica- 
tion. 1 2. Whenever any one was found guilty of theft, 
they immediately cut off his right-hand. 13. They addrefT- 
ed themfelves to their kings in thefe terms, “ May you 
sivcrt all malediction !” or, according to Dr. Pococke, in or- 
der to (hew their profound refpeCf and reverence for, as 
well as fubrniffion to his perfon, “ He hath averted all ma- 
lediction i. e. may God be propitious to you I or, may 
God prolong your life ! This form of falutation was firft 
ufed to Yarab the fon of Kahtan, whofe memory is held in 
great veneration by the Arabs to this day. 14. In Arabia 
Petrsea a prince of one family, always governed, and was 
attended and ferved by a perfon ftyled the king’s brother. 
15. In Arabia Felix the king’s brothers preceded his fons, 
and had greater refpeCI Ihewn them, as being more ad- 
vanced in years. 16. The Troglodytes, in the neighbour- 
hood of Arabia, lived a paftoral life, and kept their wives 
and children in common. They were governed by feveral 
tyrants, who bad wives, whom their fubjedls were pro- 
hibited to lie with, under the penalty of a flieep. T'he 
women hung a fifh-fljell about their necks, which they be- 
lieved to be a prefervatiye againft all kinds of fafeination. 
17. Strabo intimates, that there was but one wife in a fa- 
mily, amongft feme tribes of the Arabs, with whom all the 
men lay by turns ; and that, whilft one was engaged with 
her, a ftafr was ereCled before the door of the tent, as a 
lignal to prevent another’s approach : but the fenior of 
the family, >Vho always governed it, lay with her in the 
night. Adultery they punifhed with death ; but efteemed 
tim only guilty of it, who was famlnar with a woman of 
another tribe. 18. The Nabathseans were great oecono- 
mifls, and therefore inflifled punifliment publicly on fuch 
as fquandered away their fubflance 5 but paid great refpeCh 
to fuch as increafed it. 19. As they had very few flaves 
^mong them, relations either fcrvecFat meals, and on other 
pecafipns, or they aflifted one another, or, laftly, ferved 
I’hcmfelves ; which iifage likewife extended to their phylr 
archs. 2p. At their feafts they generally admitted only 
Jl^ifteejn |jerfons j and had always two muficians to per- 
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form during tte whole entertainment. 21. Their phylarchs 
had fo little power, that they were almoft upon a level with 
the populace, and had their condu 61 : frequently infpe^tcd 
into, and were obliged to give an account of it in perfon to 
a public affembly of their i*fefpe£^ive tribes. 22. Their ci- 
ties were not walled round, fcarce any foreign invader ever 
attempting to difturb them. 23. It was a common prafticc 
among the Saracens or Scer^te Arabs to have mercenary 
wives, hired for a time, marrying in one place, bringing 
forth in another, and educating their children in a third. 
Nor is this matter greatly altered fince the admiilion^of di- 
vorces. 24. According to fome authors, the ancient Arabs 
circumcifed their daughters, as well as their fons. 25. When 
the Sabaeans found themfcives almoft overcome by the ftrong 
odours emitted by their perfumes and aromatic plants, they 
had recouiTe to the fumes of bitumen, and the hair of goat’s- 
beard, fet on fire under the nefe of the patient. 26. They 
reaped twice a year, having two harvefts, as well as the 
Indians and Ethiopians. 27. In their wars they brought 
into the field a great number of camels, carrying each of 
them two archers fitting back to back, that in any general 
aQion they might be able to oppofe the enemy both in rear 
and in front at the fame time •. 


SECT. III. 

^he Hijlory of the Arabs to the ‘Time of Mohammed. 

J OKTAN the fon of Eber, whom the Arabs call Kahtan, Johan and 
had thirteen fons, who, fome time after the confufion his famity 
of languages at Babel, fettled in Arabia, extending 
felves from Meflia to Sephar, a mountainous diftrifiin the 
fouth-eafternpartof thatpcninfula. Totbisdiftria:,inallpro- thtconfu- 
Lability, part of the provinces of Hadramaut and Shihreor- fion of tan-» 
refponds, particularly that adjacent to the city <of Dhafap'or 
Saphar, in which fome traces of Mofes’s Sephar feem ftill to 
he preferved. The names of thefe thirteen planters were, 

Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmavetb, Jerah, Hadoram, Uzal, 

Diklah, Obal, Abinjacl, Sheba, Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab. 

,, » Agatharcbid. Cnid. ubi fupra. Diodor. Sicnl. lib. ii. & lib^ iii. 

Strabo, lib. xyi. Philoftorg. Hilt, Ecclefiaft* lib, iii. Jofeph. Anti- 
quit. bb. i. cap. 25. Al Gazalius, & Ebn al Atbir apud Pocockiuin, 
in Nor. ad Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 319- Al-Zamakhfliar. Al-Beidawi 
in cap. 5. AbKoran. Mohammed. AbMoftatraf. Mohammedeui 
Al-Firauz.ibaduis & Al Dainiiius apud Poepekium, fupra, p* 

^zi, 322, 323, & ftq. 
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As for Hadramaut, Seba, Ofir, and Kawllah, the fons of 
Kahtan, mentioned by M. D’Herbelot, they were undoubt- 
edly the fame with Hazarmaveth, Sheba, Ophir, and Ha- 
vilah; as appears, not only from the afhnity of names, but 
likewife the order in which the three lafh are placed. Ac- 
cording to Ahmed Ebn Yufcf, Kahtan had thirty-one fons 
by the fame wife, of whom all but two, leaving Arabia, 
wept and fettled in India, "^arab, the elder of thofe tw’o, 
fucceeded his father in the kingdom of Yaman, giving name, 
if w^e believe the Arab waiters, both to their country and 
language. Jorham, the younger, founded the kingdom of 
Hejaz, where his pofterity poffeffed the throne till the time 
of Iflimael. That Yarab and Jorham are the Jerah and Ha- 
doram of Scripture, we cannot help thinking probable, 
though w'e are far from infilling upon it. Let this be ad- 
mitted, and it will follow^, that the fecond king of Yaman 
was called Jerah or Yareah, not Yareib ; and confequcntly, 
that the peninfula of Arabia, and the Arabic tongue, could 
not have received their denominations from that prince, as 
the Arabs pretend : but whether Y'arab or Jorham be the 
fame perfons with Jerah and Hadoram, we cannot infer 
from the difagreement betwixt their names, as M. Ga- 
gnier feems to have done, that every thing related by the 
Arabs of the former is a downright fi6tion : becaufe, as 
their language differed gradually more and more from 
the Hebrew, the Arabs undoubtedly altered the moft an- 
cient proper names. Of this alteration Hazarmaveth and 
Hiidramaut, Joktaii and Kahtan, which confefledly denote 
the fame perfons, are a fulficient proof. Elmacinus fays, 
that Kahtan was the father of the Arabs, and that he begat 
many children, who chofe for their princes or leaders Saba, 
Ophir, and Gjawdlah, i. e. Sheba, Ophir, and Havilah ; 
an aflertion which contradicts what w^e find advanced by 
Abmed Ebn Yufef, Abiilfeda, and others. And this dif- 
agreement between the mofl: celebrated eaftern writers, 
regard lo the firfi kings of Arabia, clearly evinces, that 
none of them, at lead in this point, can be entirely depended 
upon 

m ifits Iftimael, and his mother Hagar, having been difmifTed 

IJbmaelthg by Abraham in the manner already related, retired into the 

^Ab wildernefs of Pftran, where they w^ere fupported by the 

divaic favour and affiftance. God had affured Hagar in 

t Abulfed. Hift. cap. 4. Ahmed Ebn Yufef apud l^ocockium, in 
Not. ad Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 40. Gen, ch. x. v. 25 — 31. Safioddin. 
in Lex GeMraphic. R. Saadias in Verfion, Arab. Pentat. Pocock. 
ubi rtipra,#'i 40, 45, 78* 151- D'Hcrbcl, Bibl. Oriental, art. Saba & 
Hegiaz. Gagn. in Diatrib. fe^l. j, z. 
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her diftrefs, before the birth of lOimlleh that her foil ftiould 
be the father of a mo ft numerous and potent nation 5 that 
he and his defeendenrs fhould be -wild, and live in a ftate 
of enmity with the reft of mankind ; and yet that they 
fhould never be thorbughly fubjogated by any foreign power. 

The truth of which moft furprifnig predidfifiin appears from 
the manner of life, difpofition, power, and government of 
the Sccnite Arabs, or, as they are frequently now ftyled, 
the Wild Arabs, from the age of Iflimael to the prefent time. 

For, from Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ammiaiius Marcel- 
linus, to omit other ancient authors, as well as the rela- 
tions of all modern travellers, who have vifited the coun- 
triys they inhabit, they now live in the fame manner as their 
father Ifhmacl lived. Their difpofition likewife is the fame 
that it was predicted to be, and always has been ; that is, 
their hand has been againft every man, and confequently 
every man’s hand againft them; lince they always have 
lived, and ftill do for the moft part, by pillaging palTen- 
gers of all nations. They never were reduced to, or at 
leaft for any time continued in a ftate of fervitude, as ap- 
pears from all the principal ancient hiftorians mentioning 
them, and their prefent almoft abfolute independence on 
the 'Furkifti government. 

Iflimael, as we learn from the facred hiftorian, refided in JJhmael 
the wilderncfs of Paran, and married an Egyptian. In con- forms an 
formity to the divine prediction to Abraliam, he had twelve 
foils, the heads of fo many tribes, which in after-ages grew ^jlrhamites 
exceedingly potent, whofe names we have already given, hy mar^ 
The Arab writers fay, that he took to wife the daughter of riage. 
Modad king of Hejaz, defeended lineally from Jorham the 
founder of that kingdom. Be that as it may, he died at 
a hundred and thirty-feven years of age, probably not far 
from the borders of Egypt. As the Arabs have always 
eonfidered him as the father of the greatcfl part of their 
nation, and this opinion is ftrongly countenancefd by Scrip- 
ture, we may confuler him and Joktan as the principal 
planters of Arabia. We muft not imagine, however, that the 
Scenite Arabs were the only defeendentsof Iflimael, though 
probably they might be the bulk of them ; fnice Mofes gives 
us to underftand,tliat fome Ifhmael.ites hadcj^les and towns. 

For all other particulars relating to Iflimael^ our readers 
may have recourfe to the Jewifh hiftory \ 

The kingd^ of Yaman, or at Icaft^the better part of it, 
particularly the provinces of Saba andHadramaut, was go- 

*> Vide Pocock. Not. ad«pec, Hift. Arab, p 78, 79. Gen chap. jexv. 
ver, 17. Abulfed. AlTirauzabad. aliofque Scriptor. Arabic. Gen. 
chap. XXV. ver. j6. 

verned 
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vcrncd by princes of thft tribe of Hamyar, the fon of Saba, 
the great-grandfon of Kahtan, though at length the king- 
dom was tranflated to the defceiidents of Cahlan his brother, 
who ftill retained the title of king of Ilamyar. 7' he Ha- 
myarites were called Homeritesby the later Greek and La- 
tin authors, and Immirenians by Theodoras Le£lor ; their 
princes had the general title of Tobba, which fignifies fuc^ 
cej]cry as the Egyptian kifigs had that of Pharaoh, the Ro- 
man emperors that of Csefar, and the fucceflbrs of Mo- 
hammed that of Khalif. Several inferior princes reigned in 
other parts of Yaman; but they were chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, fubje£l: to the king of Hamyar, who was ftyled the 
great king : but as hiflory has recorded nothing of thefe re- 
guli that deferves the leaft attention, we (ball drop them, 
and immediately proceed to the feries of the kings of Ya- 
man or Hamyar 

Kaktan, i. Kahtan or Joktan, the fon of Eber, is faid to have 
firft reigned, and worn a diadem, in Yaman \ but how long 
be fat upon the throne, or what remarkable events happened 
during his reign, we no where learn 

Tarab. 2. Yarab, the fon of Kahtan, was a prince greatly cele- 

brated by the Arab hiftorians *. 

Yajbah. 3* Of Yafhab, fon to the preceding prince : nothing but 
the name furvives. 

dhdShtms* 4. Abd Shems, i. e. the fervant of the furiy furnamed Saba, 
the fon of Yafhab, next aieended the throne, who was fuc- 
cefsful in his expeditions againlt his enemies, carried off 
much fpoil, and took many prifoners. He is faid to have 
built the city of Saba or March, as likewife that ftupendous 
mound or b^nk which formed the v^fl refervoir above that 
city. By means of this refervoir, which received all the 
water that came down from the mountains, the kings of 
Yaman not only fupplied the inhabitants of Saba and their 
lands with water, but likewife kept the territories they had 
fubdued in greater awe ; fince, by cutting them off from a 
communication with it, they could at any time greatly dif- 
trefs them. Abd Shems had many fons ; but the moil ce- 
lebrated of them were Hamyar, Amru, Cahlan, and Afhaar^. 

fy^myar- 5- Hamyar, the fon of Abd Shems or Saba, according to 
the Oriental ai^hors, was fo called from the red cloaths he 

c MohammedeS Al-Firauzabadius, Ebn Athir, Ahulfed. Al-Jaii- 
bar. Sale, ubi Tupra, p. 9, 10, Vide etiam AlTeman. Not. in Sim. 
Epife. Beth. ArfamenCin Bibb Orient, tom. i. Abiilfed. Hilt, 
cap. 4. * Al Motarezzi in lib. Mogr. Ahmed^bn Yuftf apud 

Pocockium, in Not. ad Spec. Hirt. Arab. p. 40. Pocock. in Orat, 
ante Carmen Tograi, fub init. & alib- Ebn Shohnah. f Geogr. 
NubienC dim. ii. part 6. Golii Notac ad Alfragan. p. 87. Vide etiam 
Sale, ubi fupra, p. 10. 
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xv’Ore. He expelled Thamud from Yaman, who took re- 
fuge in Hcjaz. From this prince the tribe or kingdom of 
Ilamyar deduced its name. Some aflert, that not Kahtan, 
but Hamyar,was thefirll kingof Yaman that wore a diadem^. 

6. Wayel, the fon of Hamyar, according to Abulfeda, iFajth 
fuccceded hiruin the kingdom; but other authors make his 
brother Cahlan his fucceflbr. 

7. After Wayel reigned his fon Alfacfac. ..Alfacfac^ 

8 . Yaafar, the fon of Alfacfac, next mounted the throne. Taajar, 

9. He was fucceeded by 0 hu Riyafh. DhuRiyafi, 

10. After him A 1 Nooman, the fon of Yaafar, fwayed AlNoomatt, 
the feeptre of Yarnsn. 

11. Then came Afmah, the fon of Nooman. Afmah, 

12. Shaddad, the fon of Ad, the fon of A 1 Matata, the shaddadm 
fon of Saba, a very potent prince, fucceeded Afmah. 

13. Lokman, the brother of Shaddad, was the next king, Lakman^ 
according to the mofl: received opinion, though fome au- 
thors are of a different fentiment. 

14. The reins of government next fell into the hands of DhuSaAad, 
his brother Dhu Sadad. 

1 5. A 1 Hareth, the fon of Dhu Sadad, next afeended the AlHargtk. 
throne. He greatly enriched the kingdom of Yaman, and 

was the firft who had the title or furname of Tobba above 
mentioned given him by his fubjcdls. 

16. Dhu’l Karnaiii AlTaab, the next king, was the fon of DhuU 
Rayefh. This was the two-horned prince mentioned in the Katnain^ 
Koran, and not Alexander the Great, as we learn from 

Ebn Abbas**. 

1 7. DhuT Manar Abrahah, the fon of Dhu^I Karnain, Dhu'l Ma* 
fucceeded his father; but nothing remarkable happened 

during his reign. 

18. Africiis, the fon of Dhu’l Manar Abrahah, from ^fricui, 

whence that paft of the world called Africa was fu deno- 
minated, according to fome of the eallern writer, next af- 
fumed the reins of government*. ^ 

19. Dhu’l Adbaar Amru, the/fon of Afrlcus, who reigned Dhul AA^ 
after his father, received the name or furname*of Lord of Am* 
Tenors, from the terror with which his fubjedls were {truck 

at the fight of certain monftrous men, or fatyrs, or apest 
as fome affirm, w'hom he had taken prifoners in war, and 
brought into Yaman ' ,, 

% Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Al-Jannabius, Gglii JJotac ad Alfragan. 
uhi fup. Pococlc. Not. ad Spec. Hift. Arab p 57 * ^Al-Kor. • 

Mnhaiiimed. cap. I 8 . Ebn Abba*. i Ahmed Ebn Vufef, Scho- 

liaft. in Puera, Ebn Abnuni, &e. * Pocockius ubi fnp. p. s9- 

20.' The 
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by various tortures, the moft common of which wa^?; throw- 
ing them into a pit of fire ; whence he had the opprobrious 
appellation of the Lord of the Pit. This perfecution wc 
find mentioned in the Koran % 

44. Dhu Jatlan, i. e. the pcrfon vjith a fvcct voice ^ fuc- 
ceeded Dhu Nowas, and was the lafl of the Hamyaritic 
monarchs, according to Abulfeda ; but Ahmed Ebn Yufef 
and Al Jannahius make Dhu Nowas the lafl: prince of the 
true Hamyaritic line, reigning in a continual fucceffion. 
He was a bigotted Jew, as juft obferved, and treated his 
Chriftian fubjefts with fuch barbarity, that Elefbaas, or 
Elefbaan, king of Ethiopia, fent over forces to alfift them. 
Dhu Nowas, not being able to make head again ft the Ethio- 
pians, was at laft driven to that extremity, that he forced 
his horfe into the Tea, and loft both his crown and life to- 
gether. According to Amed Ebn Yufef above mentioned, 
be reigned fixty-fix years; an account which, though im- 
probable, does not exceed all belief, as does the length of 
his reign recorded by Al Janiiabius. 7 he Najaflii, or king 
of Ethiopia, eftablifiied the Chriftian religion in Yaman, 
and fixed upon the throne there, 
dKjat, 45* A ryat, an Ethiopian*^. 

Abrah al 46. Abraha Ebn al Sabah, furnamed Al Afliram, i. e. the 
4/^atn. Sllt-nofedy from a wound in the face, was the fecond Ethio- 
pian icing, or rather viceroy to the Nujafhi, in Yaman. 
He was Ityled the Lord of the Elephant ; which appella- 
tion appears to be founded. upon the following ftory, handed 
down to us by the commentators upon the Koran, Abraha 
built a magnificent church for the Chriftians in Sanaa, the 
metropolis of Yaman, with a defign to induce the Arabs 
to go in pilgrimage thither, inftead of vifiting Mecca, For 
he thought he fliould be able to abolifh paganifm, could he 
deftroy the veneration of the Arabs for the Caaba, by 
bringing them to a place tnore fumptuous and grand, which 
would more ftrongly attradf their curiofity, and gradually 
excite their devotion. T'his fcheme hadfoon fuch an effeef, 
that the devotion and concourfe of the pilgrims al the Caaba 
b^gan confidcrably to diininifli ; a circumftance which be- 
ing obferved by the Koreifli, who were fuperftitioufly at- 
tached to that place, they fent one Nofail, as he is ftyled 
by fome, of the tribe of Kenanah, to offer an indignity to 
the Chriftian church at Sanaa,, in order to leffen that reli- 
gious regard which the Arabs began to have for it. Nofail 

qBaroniua in Annal. ad fee. 6. Theophan. Niceph. Callift. Sirti. 
Metaphrall. Pag. &c. Vid«ctiam Aireman. Biblioth. Orient, vol. i. 

359-“38s. ** Abulfeda, Akmcd Ebn Yufef, & Al Jannabiut# 

Pridcaux's Life of Mabom. p. 62 • 

therefore^ 
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tlierefore, getting into it by night, upon a folemn 
defiled the altars and walls with his excrements ; :tm), mak- 
ing his efcape by favour of the night, publithed every where 
what he had clone. At this profanation Abraiin, being 
highly incenfed, vowed the deRrudion of the Caaba, and 
for ihat purpofe afiembled a conhderable body of forces, 
wherein were feveral elephants, which he liad obtained of 
the king of Ethiopia, their number being, ns fonie fay, 
thirteen, though others mention but one, at the head of 
which he advanced towards Adecca. Ihe Meccans, nnable 
to defend their temple and city, and terrified at Abraha’s 
approach, particularly on account of his elephants, none of 
which creatures had ever before been feen in Arabia, re- 
tired to the neighbouring mountains, where they intrenched 
themfelves. But God himfelf, at this jun£lurc, interpofed 
in an extraordinary manner. For, when the Ethiopian 
came near Mecca, and would have entered it, the ele- 
phant on which he rode, named Mahmud, refufed to 
advance any nearer to the town, but knelt down when- 
ever they endeavoured to force him that way, though 
be would rife, and march brilkly, if they turned him 
towards any other quarter. As he was the chief of the ele- 
phants, and, both on account of his fize and whitenefs, 
greatly revered by the others, they immediately followed 
him, fo that Abraha could not even reconnoitre the town. 
The Meccans, obferving this particular from their in- 
trenchment, could not account for fo uncxpe6le(l a mo- 
tion, believing that the enemy were retiring. In the mean 
time, whilft matters were in this fituation, a large flock of 
birds, called ababil, like fwallows, came flying on a fuddcii 
from the fea-coa(l, every one of which carried three fif)nc«, 
one in each foot, and one in its bill, of a middle fize be- 
twixt a lentil and a vetch, but fo ponderous, that, being let 
fall, they pierced through the helmets and bodies of men, 
and even of the elephants likewife, which they threw down 
upon Abraha’s folders, killing everyone they ftruck. Then 
God fent a flood, which fwept the dead bodies, and fome 
of thofe who had not been llruck by the ftones, into the fca : 
the reft fled towards Yaman, but periflied by the way, none 
of them reaching Sanaa, except only Abraha himfelf^ who 
died foon after his arrival, being ftruck with a fort of plague, 
or putrefa£l:ion, fo that his body opened, and his limbs 
rotted off by piece-meal. It is laid, ^that one of Abrahams 
army, named Abu Yaefum, or, according'to others, Abraha 
himfelf, efcaped over the Red Sea into Ethiopia, and, go- 
ing direftly to the king, tpld him* the tragical ftory. Upon 
Vol.XVE X which 
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whicb, that prince alked him what fort of birds they were 
that had occahoned fuch a deftrudion ; in anfwer to hia 
queftion, he pointed to one which had followed him all the 
way, and was at that time hovering direftly over his head ; 
which he had no fooner done than the bird let fall the 
ftonc, and laid him dead at the king^s feet. Some of the 
Mohammedan writers fay, that the names of all the perfons 
to be deftroyed were inferibed on the ftones that dellroycd 
them ; that this flock of birds conflfted of two forts, one 
whofe feathers were black, with white bills ; the other all 
over green except the bill, which was yellow^ : and that 
they threw all their ftones at once upon the Ethiopians. 
This memorable event, according to the Mohammedans, is 
faid to have happened in the time of Abd al Motallcb, the 
grandfather of Mohammed, and the very year in which that 
impoflor was born 

That this piece of hiftory has all the air of one of thofe 
fi6lions with which the Arab WTitings in general, and the 
Koran in particular, abound, will be readily acknowkged 
by all our intelligent readers. We therefore, with Dr. 
trideaux, rather take the fadh therein afferted to be a crea- 
ture of Mohammed’s brain, than a feat of evil fpirits, as 
fuggefted by Marracci. 

47. Yacuim, the fon of Abraha, fucceeded him *, but we 
find nQtbIng remarkable related of him by any ancient 
hiftorians*; 

48. Mafruk, another fon of Abraha, and the laft of the 
Ethiopian princes in Yaman, afeended the throne after 
Yaefum. The Ethiopians, according to fome eaftern 
writers, occupied the kingdom of Hamyar about feventy- 
two years. 

49. Seif Ebn Dbu Yazan, of the old royal family of 
Hamyar, hiving obtained fuccours of Khofru Anufhirwan, 
king of Perfia, which had been denied him by the emperor 
Heracliiis, recovered the throne, and drove out the Ethio- 
pians ; but was himfelf flain by fome, who were left be- 
hind. The Perfians appointed the fucceeding princes, 
Wahzar, M^rzaban, Siban, Jorjis or Georgius, and Ba- 
zan, tilt Yaman fell into the hands of Mohammed, to 
whorii Bazan,' or rather Badhan, the laft of them, fubmit- 


» AhKor, Mohammed, cap. 105. AlBeidawi, Jallalan. AlCefhaf, 
Abulfed. Hifl. Ge/i. A} Jannab. Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Ebnol Athir 
apud Abulfed. AI Gjazius, in lib. de Ritib. Peregrinat. cap. 78. 
Khondemir, HoulTa^n "V^aez Com. in Al-Kor. D’Herbel Bibh Orient, 
in voc. Abraha. PrldeauxVLife of Mahomet, p. 6i. Vide ctiam 
Poeoskium, ubi Aipra, ^ 64. t Focock. ubi fupra, 
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his new religion. mTWs converGon in 
duced Mohammed to give Shahrf the fon of Bazan, part "f 
his father’s dominions "“-‘an, part ol 
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Dius ilands the feries of the kings of Hamyar, which we Duration 
wilh was more perfea. The petty princes already men- of Uig' 
tioncd, tributary to the king of Hamyar, .were ft/led Al 
Kai , and the governors of provinces A1 MakaweL Ac- 
cording to Abulleda, this monarchy continued 2020 years 
or above 30M if we believe Ahmed Ebn Yufef and A1 

flowed to be very imccrtaiii. The hiftory of the kines of 
Hamyar furnamed Tobba or Tobbai, which the Arabs pro- 
nounce fababeah and Tabbaiab. has been written by Sha- 
hab^ldin Ahmed tbn Abdalvahab, A) Bckri, A1 Tcimi 
A1 Nouairi, author of an univerfal hiflo- 

r^y, which he dedicated to Nafl'er Mohammed Ebn Calaoun. 

Sultan of the Mamalukes. For an account of this work, we 
muft refer our readers to M. D’Herbelot. Nouairi died in 
the year of the Hejra 

It has been already obferved, that Saba made a vaft 
mound or dam, to ferve as a bafon or refervoir, to fupply <»'«/«» of 
the inhabitants of the city built by him, and called after 
his name, with water, which it conftantly received from 
the mountains, as alfo to keep the country his predcceflbrs 
had fubdued in greater awe, by rendering him mafter of the 
water. 1 his building flood like a mountain above the city, 
and was by the Sabasans efteemed fo ftrong, that they were 
under no apprehenfion of its ever failing. The water rofe 
to the height of almoft twenty fathoms, and was reftrained 
on every fide by a work fo folid, that many had their houfes 
built upon It. Every family had a certain portion of this 
water diftnbuted by aqueduds. But at length God, being 
highly difpleafed at their pride and infolence, and refoJying 
to humble and difperfe them, fent a mighty flood, which 
broke down the mound by night, while the inhabitants 
were afleep, and carried away the whole city, with the 
neighbouring towns and people. This inundation is ftyled 
m the Koran the Inundation of A1 Arem, and occafioned 
10 terrible a deftrudion, that from thence it became a pro- 
verbial fajring, to exprefs a total difperfion, that « they 
were gone and fcattered like Saba.” A1 Beidawi fuppofes 
this mound to h^e been the work of queen Balfcis, and 

« Ahmed Ebn yufef. ibid. » Al'jaubarius,' Abulfeda, A1 

Firauzabadms. Vide etiam Ahmed Ebn Yuftf, & Al Jannabium 
apud Focockium, ubi fupra, p. 6i, 6j. C'Herbel. in voc. Nouairi. 

P. 674, 675. & Voc. Tobba, p. 889. ' 
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that the above mc»tioned cataftropbe happened after the 
time of Jefus Chrift. But both thefe notions contradi 6 t the 
mod received opinion, which attributes the building of Al 
Arem to Saba, and fixes its deilru(Slion about the time of 
Alexander the Great* Be that as it may, no lefs than eight 
tribes, namelyi" thofe of Anmar, Jodham, A I Azd, 'IV.y, 
Khozaab, Banu, and Amela, were forced to abandon their 
dwellings on this occafion, fomc of which gave rife to the 
kingdoms of Hira and Ghaffan " (C). 

Foundation The kingdom of Hira was founded by IVIalec, a de- 
feendant of Cahlan, in Chaldsea or Irak ; hut after three 
^rai defeents the throne came by marriage to tbe Lakhmians. 

Thefe princes, whofe general name was Mondar, preferved 
their dominion, notwilhftandiiig fome fmall interruption 
by the Perfians, till the khalifat of Abuhecr, when Al Mon- 
dar Maghrur, the lad king, lod his life and crown by the 
arms of Khaled Ebn al Walid. The kingdom of the Mon- 
dars, fuppofed to be the defeendants of Nadar Ebn Babia, 
continued, according to Ahmed Ehn Yufef, fix hundrcvi 
twenty-two years and eight months. Its princes were under 
the protedHoa of the kings of rerfia, wdiofe lieutenants 
they were over the Arabs of Irak, as the kings of Gbadan 
were for the Roman emperors over thofe of Syria. The 
Lakhmians were defeended from Lakhni the fon of Amru, 
the fon of Saba. If the kingdom of the Lakhmians or Mon- 
dars was not of any longer duration than fix hundred and 
twenty-two or twenty-three years, Al Beidawi feems not to 
be much midaken, when he affirms the inundation of Al 
Arem to have happened after the birth of Chrid, notwitb- 
danding the authority of thofe who carry it above three cen- 
turies higher. This fpacc was taken up by the reigns of 
the following kings, according to the bed Oriental hido- 
riaas "f* 

Ma!ec, I. Malec, who, fay fome of tbe eadern writers, flourifn- 

cd in the time of the Kings of the Provinces, that is, of the 

X Gobi Notae ad Alfraganum, p. 87, Geogr. Nubienf. dim. ii. 
par. 6. Al Kor. INIobammed. cap. 34. Al Beidav/i. Jallal. Poc, 
Not* in Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 42, 45, 66. y Abmed £bii Yufef, 

AlReidawii 

(C) At this time llkewife pro- daf, and Rabia; from whence 
bablyhappened the migration of the three^ provinces of that 
thofe tribes or colonies which country arc dill named Diyar 
were led into M^fopotamia by Beer, Diyar Modar, and Diyar 
three different chidfs. Beer, Mo- Rabia ( 1 ) . 

(1) Goiii Notsead Alfragan. p. %%%, 
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governors Alexander the Great appointed to prefide over 
the provinces of Perfia. 

2. Ainru, Malec’s brother. Amru* 

3. Jodaimah, the fon of Make, furnamed A 1 Abralh, Jodmmah* 
•vrdio firft introduced among the Arabs the military engine 

called a balifta. He defeated Amru, an Arab prince of the 
tribe of Amalck, who reigned in Mefopotamia, and put 
him to the fword ; but was afterwards himfe If aflaflinated, 
by the contrivance of Zoba, Amru’s daughter, with whom 
he was greatly enamoured^. 

4. Amru, the fon of Ad and Rakafli the fifter of Jodai- Amru* 
mah, by the affiftance of Kofair, who had been fervant to 
Jodaimah, revenged the murder of his uncle by the follow- 
ing ftratagem : Kokir, at his own dchre, had his ears cut 

off, and was whipped in a moft cruel manner, by Amrffs 
order; after which he fled to Zoba, making the heavieft 
complaints of the inhuman treatment he had received. By 
this ffratagem he foon became a confident of Zoba, who 
permitted him to convey into her caftle feme large chefls, 
full, as was pretended, of wares, but, in reality, of armed 
men, who immediately difpatched her. The memory of 
Amru is ftill preferved amongft the Arabs by feveral pro- 
verbs, which particularly allude to him 

1;. Amrio’l Kais, the fon of Amru, furnamed Albada, 
fucceeded his father. ^ 

6. Amru, the fon of Amrio’l Kais, flourifhcd in the Amru* 
time of Sabur, or Sapor, Dil Aiflaf, king of Perfia. This 
Perfian monarch, whofe furname imports as much, accord- 
ing to Abulfeda, cut off the fiioulders of all the Arabs he 
took prifoners, in a war he carried on againff that nation* 

His mother's name was Mary, whofe ear-rings occafioned 
a proverb amongft the Arabs. If this piece of hiftory may 
be depended upon, it is an additional proof of the truth of 
what A 1 Beidawi has advanced in relation to the time when 
the inundation of Al Arem happened 

7. Aug, the fon of Kalam, an Amalekite. ^ Aus> 

8. Another Ainalekite prince, whofe name is not known. An antmy^ 
fucceeded Aus ; after whofe deceafe the crown reverted to moushng* 
the family of the Lakhmians, after an interruption of two 
defeents. 

9. Amrio’l Kais, the fon of Amru, next afeended the AmritTl . 
throne. He was furnamed Almohrek, or the Burner, be- Kais, 
caufe he firft tortured criminals witJl fire, 

Mohammedes Al Firauzabadius, Al Jaunabius, Ahmed Ebn 
Yufef. a Pocockius, ubi fupra, p, 67, 68. ^ Abulfeda. 

Al Beidawi. 
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dl Noq* Nooman, ttie fon of Amrio*l Kais, furnamcd Ala-* 

maa, war, or the Blinkard, who, when he had reigned thirty 
years, abdicated the government, and retired from the 
world, faying, “ What fignifies a kingdom that wdll cer- 
tainly have an end ?”• A1 Nooman built thofe callles or 
towers called Khaouarnak and A1 Sadir, fo celebrated by 
the Arab poets and proverbs. Senemmar, the builder of 
Khaouarnak, was thrown headlong from thence by A1 Noo- 
man’s order; a punifhment which gave rife to the proverb, 
** The reward of Senemmar.” We are told, that A1 Noo- 
man became a convert to the Chriftian religion, and, in 
confequence, refigncd the reins of government to his fon 
Hendu. Jei^degerd, king of Perfia, committed the care of 
bis fon's education, and the eflablifliment of his conftitu- 
tion, to A1 Nooman, who was afterwards very inflrumental 
in fixing him upon the throne of his anceftors 
Al MoftJar 1 1 * A1 Mpndar Ebn Noomah, the Hendu of the Perfian 
£hfj Noo- hiftorians, ^tended Baharam, the fon of jezdegerd, into 
Perfia, with an army of forty thoufand men, to enable him 
to dethrone Kerfa, an ufurper whom the Magi had ele£ted 
king 

AlAfwad, 12 . Al Afwald, fon to Al Mondar, overthrew the king 
of Ghafian, and took many of his relations prifoners, ac- 
cording to fome of the Oriental hihorians ; but Ahmed 
Ebn Yufef relates, that the king of Ghafian defeated and 
flew him, after a fliort reign ®. 

Ananony- 13 . He was fuccceded by his brother Al Mondar, whofe 
king, true name has not reached us. It is probable, nothing of 
moment happened whilft this prince fat on tbc throne, fince 
the eaftern writers fay little of him ^ 

Al Kamah, ^4- Al Kamah, fuccefiTor to the laft king, was ftyled 
Al Damyali, from the family of Damyal, of which he was 
a member. All the tranfaflions that happened during his 
reign, are likewife buried in oblivion. 

Amrio'l ^5' Amrio’l Kais, the fon of Nooman, the fon of Amrio’l 
KaUy the Kais al Mohrek, next fwayed the feeptre of Hira. Ahmed 
Ebn Yufef aflerts, that it was he who threw Senemmar 
mem* headlong from the top of the caftle of Khaouarnak, in which 
. jcircumftance Abulfcda and Al Jannabius agree. 

Al Mon- 16 . Al Mondar, the fon of the laft king, and Mawiah the 
Aar Ebn daughter of Aus, a lady of fuch tranfeendent beauty, that 
Amrio'l called Maiflamai, i. e. Water of Heaven, governed 

father in Hifa. From his mother he and ms pofte- 


e A! Firauzabadius, Safioddin. Al Meidan. Lebtarikh. Mirkbond. 
Rhondemir. 4 Lebtarikh. Mirkh. Khondem. ubi fupra* 

e Ahmed Ebn Yufef. r pocockius, ubi fupra, p. 69. 
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rity were llkewife furnamed A1 Mondar Ebn Malflamax ; 
which appellation they had in common with the kings of 
Ghaflan, according to AI Jauharius. For thefe laft princes 
were fo denominated from Abu Amer, of the tribe of Azd, 
the father of Amru Mazikia, who, by his furprifing libera-. 

Jity and beneficence, fupplied the want of rain, furnifinng 
his people with corn, when an extreme drought had ren- 
dered it fo dear, that they were incapable of buying it. 

This prince was depofed by Khofru Kobad, king of rerfia 

17, Al Hareth Ebn Amru, of the tribe of Kcnda, was MHareth. 
placed on the throne of Hira by Khofru Kobad, inftcad of 
Al Mondar Ebn Amrio’l Kais, whom he had depofed. 

However, Kobad’s fon and fucceffbr Anulhirwan, furnamed 
the Jufi, in whofe reign Mahommed was born, reftored the 
lawful king to his dominions, and expelled the ufurper Al 
liareth Ebn Amru. Kobad embraced the tenets of an im- 
poftor called Mazdak, who pretended to be a prophet fent 
from God to preach a community of women and poflef- 
fions, fince all men were defcended from the fame common 
parents •, and in moft points agreed with Manes. By ren- 
dering wealth and women common, he propofed taking 
away the lull of both 5 from whence, he infinuated, gene- 
rally arofe the feuds, quarrels, and animofities that difturbed 
the repofe and tranquility of mankind. Such a do£tnne 
entirely fuiting the difpofition of Kobad, be not only pro- 
fefled himfelf a convert to Mazdak’s religion, but likewife 
obliged all his dependents to do the fame j and therefore, 
when A I Mondar Ebn Amrio’l Kais re^^ufed this, he drip- 
ped him of his dominions, and afj^pointed Al Hareth, who 
had declared himfelf a zealous follower of Mazdak, to 
reign over them in his dead ; but Anulhirwan, called Nou- 
fehirwan by the Perfian hidorians, in confequence of a vow 
be had made before his accedion, redoced the Mondar fa- 
mily to the throne of Hira, put Mazdsik to death, and abo- 
liflied the profeflion of his impious opinions. It is faid, 
when Mazdac knew his fate, he told Anufhirwan, that 
God had raifed him to the throne of Perfia to proteft his 
fubje£ls, and not dedroy them. To which that monarch 
anfwered, “ True, abandoned villain ; but dod thou not 
remember, that with the utmod difficulty, even by^ kifling 
thy loathfomc feet, I prevailed upon thcc not to lie with 
my mother, when my father, at thy impudent requed, bad 
.given thee a permiffion fo to do ?i|‘‘ Yes,” replied 
dak.” Upon which the king ordered hira to be exeemed 
immediately, cut off* many of his followers, and cdabliihed 

% Al Jauharius. 
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once more artibiigft his fubjeSs the ancient Magian reli- 
gion 

18. A1 Mondar Ebn Amrio’I Kais was fucceeded by his 
fon Al Mondar, ftyled, according to Al Jauharius, Mod ret 
*oY Hajarah, from his furprifing ftrength, and unparalleled 
bravery. Other authors, from his mother Henda, give him 
the furname of Ebn Henda. In the eighth year of his reign 
the falfe prophet Mahommed was born. 

19. Kabus, the brother of Amru, comes next, of v^hom 
we find nothing worthy of notice related by the eaftern 
writers. 

20. Al Mondar, brother to the former prince, fucceeded 
him. 

21. Al Nooman, •furnamed Abu Kabus, w’as the twenty- 
firft king of Hira, and became a convert to Chriftianity on 
the following occafion : in a drunken fit he had ordered 
two of his intimate companions, who, overcome with li- 
quor, had fallen afleep, to be buried alive. When he came 
to himfelf, be w^as extremely concerned at what he had 
done 5 and, to expiate his crime, hot only raifed a monu- 
ment to. the memory of his friends, but appointed two days, 
one of which he called the day of forrow, or mourning, 
arid, the other the day of mirth or gladnefs. Ihen he rc- 
folv6d, that whoever met him on the former day Ihould be 
flain, and his blood fprinkled on the monument ; but that 
he, who met him on the other day, fliould be difmiflbd in 
fafety, wdth magnificent gifts. On one of the unfortunate 
days, there came before him accidentally an Arab, of the 
tribe of Tay, who had 8nce entertained this king, when 
fatigued with hunting, and feparated from his attendants. 
'J'he king, who could neither difeharge him, contrary to 
the order of the day, nor put him to death, againft the laws 
of hofpitality, which the Arabs religloully obferve, propofed, 
as an expedient, to give the unhappy man a year’s refpiie, 
and to fend him home with rich gifts, to make bis family 
amends for the great lofs they were to fuftain, on condition 
that he found a furety for his returning at the year’s end, 
to fuller death. One of the prince’s courtiers, out of com- 
paffion, offered himfelf as his furety, and the Arab was 
difeharged. When the laft day of the term came, without 
^hc Arabia appearing, the king, not difpleafed to fave his 
boil’s life, ordered the furety to be brought out to execu- 
tion. The fpe^ators<veprefented to the king, that the day 
was not yet expired, and therefore he ought to have pa- 

Abulf. in Vit, Anufhirwan. Shareftan. apud Pocock. ubi fupra, 
f* 70. Ahmed £bn Yufef, ibid. p. 71. Mlrkh* Kbond. 
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tience till the evening : hut in the middle of their difcourfe 
the Arab appeared. The king, admiring the man’s gene- 
rod ty, in offering himfelf to certain death, which he might 
have avoided by letting his friend fiiffer, afked him what 
was his motive for fo doing. To which he anfwered, he 
had been taught to act in that manner by the religion he 
profeffed ; and A1 Nooman demanding what religion that 
was, he replied, the Chriflian. Whereupon the king, de- 
firing to have the doctrines of Chiidianity explained, was 
baptized, together wdth all his fuhjciTs \ and not only par- 
doned the man and his furcty, but abolifiied his barbarous 
cuftom. This prince, however, was not the firfl king of 
Hira who profefied liimfelf a convert to the Chriftian reli- 
gion : A1 Mondar, the fon of Amrio’l Kais, his grandfather, 
declared himfelf a Chriftian, and built large churches in 
his capital. As A1 Nooman took a particular delight in tu- 
lips, and w’ould not permit them to grow in all gardens* 
the Arabs, from him, call them the variegated flowers of 
A1 Nooman. After a reign of tw^enty-two years, Ai Noo- 
man was flain by Khofru Parwiz, by whom the kingdom of 
Ilira was tranflated from the family of the Lakhmians to 
Ay as the Tayite h 

22. Mohammed’s miffion commenced in the fixth month Ajas. 
of Ayas’s reign 

23. Zadawaih, the fon of Mahan of Hamadan, fucceed- Zada^Mh* 
ed Ayas. 

24. AI Mondar, Ebn Nooman, Ebn Mondar, Ebn Mon- Al Mondar. 
dar, Ebn Maifl'amai, furnamed AI Maghrur, governed Hira, Noo^ 
from the death of Zadawaih to the conqueft of the king- 

dom of Hira by the arms of Khaled Ebn al Walid. Ihe 
four royal families of Perfia, governing that kingdom be- Ebn Mon*- 
fore this period, were the PiChdadian, the Caianian, the dar» 
Afhganian, and that of Khofru } which, as Hira was a ftate 
dependent on the Perfians, we thought not improper to be ■'STMagh- 
obferved h ^ #f«r. 

The kingdom of GhafTan, as well as that of Hira, owed 
its origin to the inundation of Al Arcm. The founders The king* 
of this kingdom were of the tribe of Azd, who, according 
to fome, fettled in Syria Damafcena, near a water called 
GhafTan, thence took their name 5 though others fuppofe 
they were diftinguifhed by this ai^ellation before they left 
^aman. Having driven out the Daiaamian Arabs, of the 
tribe of Salih, who before poftefled t^ country, they made 

Al Meidani, Ahmed Ebn Vafe-f. Abulfed. &c. Vjdeeti|gj Sale* 
ubi fupra, p. 23. 24. Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 73, 74. I^rocop. 
deBell. Perf. Al-Firauzabadius. 
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tbcmfelvcs mafters of a very confiderable territory. Here 
they maintained their kingdom four hundred years; as 
Others fay fix hundred ; or, aa Abulfeda more exactly com- 
putes, fix hundred and fixtjee». If Ghaflan was their name 
. prior to this migration, they probably were the Callanitse 
of Ptolemy. However, five of the kings of Ghaflan were 
named Haretb, which the Greeks and Latins wrote Aretas ; 
one of whom ordered the gates of Damafeus to be guarded 
to take St. Paul. Dr. Pococke gives us the following lilt 
of the kings of Ghaflan, extracted from the Oriental hif- 
torians ®. 

* 1* Jafnah Ebn Amru, Ebn Thaalibah, Ebn Amru, Ebn 

Mazikia, to whom, after the excifion of the royal family of 
3 alih, the Kodaenfian Arabs, and the Greeks in Syria Da- 
mafeena fubmitted. 

Amru» 2. Amru, the fon of Jafnah, who is faid to have built 

many monalleries in Syria. 

3. Amru, the fon of Thaalibah. 

Ai liareth, 4. A1 Hareth, or Aretas, the fon of Thaalibah. 

Jabalah» 5, Jabalah, the fon of A 1 Hareth. 

41 Hareth 6. A 1 Hareth, the fon of Jabalah. 

AlMmdare 7« A 1 Mondar Ai Acbar, that is, the Great, the fon of 

A1 Hareth. 

AWooman. 8. Al Nooman, the brother of Al Mondar. 

9. Jabalah, the brother of Al Nooman. 

Al Ayham, 10. Al Ayham, brother to the lad two princes. 

Amru, ^ Amru, who was brother to his three laft predeceflbrs. 

Jafnah fui named Al Afgar, the fon of Mondar Al 

AlAf^ar^ Acbar, who fet the city of Hira on fire ; whence his pofte- 
rity were faid to be of the family of the Incendiary. 

AlMaoman. 1 3. Al Nooman Al Afgar, brother to Jafnah. 

AlNttomem* 14. Al Nooman, Ebn Amru, Ebu Mondar. 

Jabalah 15- Jabalah, Ebn Nooman, who waged war with Al 
Mondar Ebn Maifiamai. 

AlNoeum^ 16. Al Nooman, the fon of Al Ayham. 

Al Harith 4, > ly. Ai Hareth, brother to Al Nooman Ebn al Ayham. 

»8. Al Nooman, the fon of Al Hareth. 

AlM^ndaK 19. Al Mondar, the fon of Al Nooman. 

Amfu» ' 2Q. Amru, A 4 Mondar’s brother. 

Hajar. 21. Hajar, (o Al Mondar and Amru. 

Al Hareth i 22. Al Harctk, the fon of Hajar, 

Jabalah 23. Jabalah, the fon of Al Haretb, 

Al Harei/k. ^4* Al Hareth, fon of Jabalah. 

AlNoemau. 25. All Nooman, the fon of Al Hareth, who is called by 
ibrne^mil^ern writers Abu Garb, and Kotam. 


7 ^* 77 ; 
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26 . A 1 Aytiam, the fon of Jabalah, who was llkcwife 
lord of Tadmor. 

27. A I Mondar, brother to A 1 Ayham, 

28. Sharahil, brother to the two laft prioccs- 

29. Amru, another of their brothers. 

30. Jabalah, £bn al Hareth, Ebn Jabalah. 

31. Jabalah, the fon of Al Ayham, and the laft of the Jabalafu 
kings of Ghaflan, who, on the great fuccefles of the Arabs 

in Syria, under the khalif Omar, profefled Mohammedifra ; 
but, receiving afterwards a difguft, returned to his former 
faith, and retired to Conftantinople. 

It has been already obferved, that Jorham, the fon of The 
Kahtan, founded the kingdom of Hejaz, where princes of 
his line reigned till the time of Ifhmael, who married the 
daughter of Modad, one of thofe princes. Some authors 
relate, that Kidar, one of Ifhmaers fons, had the crown re- 
figned to him by his uncles the Jorhamites ; but, according 
to others, the defeendents of Ifhmael expelled that tribe, 
who, retiring to Johainah, were, after various fortune, at 
laft all deftroyed by an inundation. The following cata- 
logue of the kings of Hejaz, taken from Dr. Pococke, is the 
beft that has been hitherto exhibited to the public 

1. Jorham, the brother of Yaarab. 

2. Abd Yalil, the fon of Jorham. 

3. Joffham, the fon of Abd Yalil. 

4. Abdo’l Madan, the fon of Jorfham. 

5. Nogailah, the fon of Abdo*l Madan. 

6. Abdo’l Mafih, the fon of Nogailah. 

7. Modad, the fon of Abdo’l Mafih. 

8. Amru, the fon of Modad. 

9. Al Hareth, brother to Amru. 

10. Amru, the fon of Al Hareth. 

11. Baflier, brother to Amru. 

J2. Modad, the fon of Amru, the fon of Modad. 

jj. Anonym. 

14. Kidar, the fon of Ifhmael, whofe mother, according Ktdar. 

to the Oriental hiftorians, was of the houfe of Jorham. 

After the expulfion of the Jorhamites, the government of V 
Hejaz feems not to have continued mafw.centuries in the 
h^ds of one prince, but tp have been maided among the 
Heads of tribes, almoft in the fame mann^ as the Arabs of 
"the Defeit governed at this time. The tribe of Khozaah, 
defeended from Cahlan, the fon of S^ba, after the inunda- 
tion of Al Arcm, fled into the kingdom of Hejaz, and fet- 
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tied tlicmfelves in a valley called Marri, ncat^Mccca ; in 
which territory they founded an ariflocracy, alTuming to 
themfelves both the government of the city of Mecca, and 
the cuftody of the Caaba or temple. Their name they de- 
rived from their ^ing cut off, or feparated from, the other 
tribes of Yaman, by the accident above mentioned. They 
continued mafters of the city and territory of Mecca, as 
as prefidents of the Caaba, for feveral ages ; till at 
lerigth Kofa, of the tribe of Koreifh, circumvented Abu 
Gabfhan, a weak ‘man, of whom, while in a druken hu- 
mour, he bought the keys and cuftody of the Caaba for a 
bottle of wine : but when Abu Gabftian grew cool, and came 
to refle^f upon what he had done, he fulRciently repented 
of his imprudence; whence the proverbs of the Arabs: 

More vexed with late repentance than Abu Gabftian 

More foolifti than Abu Gabftian v/hich are applied to 
thofe perfons who part with things of great moment for a 
trifle, and are afterwards forry for what they have done. 
The tribe of Khozaah endeavoured afterwards to give feme 
difturbance to the Koreifh in the pollcirion of what Kofa 
had purchafed ; which furnifhed the latter with an oppor- 
tunity of diverting the former of the civil government of 
Mecca. Notwithftanding what has been advanced, it is not 
certain whether the tribe of Khozaah were the defeendents 
of Iftimael or Joktan. We find Amru, one of their kings, 
a defeendantof Cahlan, frequently mentioned by the Arab 
hiftorians ; but, as nothing remarkable is related either of 
him, or his fon Caab, we ftiall take no farther notice of 
them. After the Koreifli had pofleftqd themfelves of Mecca, 
they maintained the fame form of government that had 
hj^fore prevailed 

Befides the kingdoms that have been already taken notice 
of, there were fome other tribes, which in latter times had 
princes of their own, and formed ftatfig of inferior note. 
The tribe of Kenda, in particular, had feveral kings, of 
wbich the three following were the principal. 

< I. Hojr, furnamed Acelo^i Morar, i. e. the eater of mo* 
rary a fruit of a bitter tafte, on which camels feed. That 
furname was given him by his wife, who had an averfion to 
him, becaufe hWlKps were fo"conti[^6led that they did. not 
cover his teeth ^^nrhich made him refemble a camel when 
browfing. Kenda, friom whom the tribe deduced its name, 
was alfo called Tha>n Abulfeda afterts that, before the 
time of Hojr, the people of Kenda were without any kind 

• Pof^Vius, iihj fupra, p. 41. 50, 342, Ecchelens. HiH. Arab, 
p. i. Fi»rtal Fidci, lib. iv. confid. i. Abulfeda. Vide efiapi 

Prld Life of Mahoiii, p. 2, 3, 4« 
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of government, from whence many inconvenlencies enfu- 
ing, induced them to choofe him for theii king. 

2. Amru, the fon of Hojr, furnamed Al Makfur, i. e, Amru. 
contracted or confined^ bccaufe he did not attempt to extend 

the dominions left him by his father. 

3. Al Hareth, the fon of Amru, was by Khofru Kobad Ail HamK 
elevated tofhe throne of Hira, and depofed by Anufliirwan, 

for the reafons already mentioned. He endeavoured to avoid 
his enemies by flying to Diyar Calb, where he died, bue4h 
what manner we are not told. Al Hareth placed his fon 
Hojr over the Baiii A fad, and his other fons over other 
tribes. Hojr was the father of Amrio’l Kais, a celebrated 
poet. The liani Afad endeavouring to take ofl' Hojr by 
treachery, he treated them with great rigour and feverity, 
which occafioned his meeting with a violent death. Amriol 
Kais, being apprifed of this, affembled a body of forces out 
of the tribes of Beer and Taglab, with which he defeated 
the Bani Afad; but afterwards, bis troops being difperfed 
through fear of Al Moiidar, he found hiinfelf obliged to fly 
to the Romans, in order to implore their prote£lion, and 
died in his return home, near Ancyra. Some authors fay, 
that Caefar gave him a poifoned garment, which was the 
caufe of his death ; but Abulfeda treats this as an improba- 
ble fable, meriting no regard. To the kings oi Kenda we 
find one Ebn Ommil’ Kotam added by Al Eiraitaabadius 

The following princes alfo deferve a place here. 

1. Zohair Ebnol Habab, who prefided over the tribe of Zokair. 
Kelab, and, on account of his extraordinary fagacity, was 
furnamed the Wife. He attained to a very old age, and died 

at laft covered with glory. He invaded the Bani Gatfun 
with a powerful army, becaufe they pretended to build a 
temple in oppofltion to the Caaba ; and entered into an al- 
liance with Abrahah Al Afliram, ftyled Mailer of the Ele- 
phant. Notwithftanding what has been faid of him, fome 
authors intimate, that he came to his end by cxcclfive 
drinking. 

2. Colaib Ebn Rabiah governed the Bani Maad^^thc Sa- Colaik. 
raceni Maadeni of Procopius ; and was fo .proud,*4:hat he 
would not fulFer anyone to hunt in his neighbourhood, nor 

ainf camels to be watered with his, nor any fire to be lighted 
Ji^r that which he himfelf ufed. He wss lall flain by 
y alTus, for fhooting a camel named Barabj-iiyiFhich he found 
grazing on a prohibited fpot of ground. This camel be- 
longed to an Arab, who had been entertained by Bafus, a 

p Abulfeda in Vit. Anulhirwan, & abb. Al Firauzabadiuf apud 
Pocockluro, ubi fupra, p. to, ut & ipfe Pocock. ibid. 
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neiff rcktion of Jafias. The murder of Ebn Rabiah occa- 
lioncd a forty years war y whence came the Arab proverbs : 

A worfc omen than Sarab : More ominous than Bafus/' 

It may not be improper to obferve, that the kings and chiefs 
of the Arabs generally forbad others to bring their flocks 
upon thofe places and paftures which they cbofe for them- 
felves. In order to afcertain the limits of thefe paitures, 
when they came to a fruitful valley or plain, they caufcd a 
d&g to bark, and the whole extent of ground over which he 
could be heard they appropriated to themfelves'i. 

3. Mohalhel Ebn Piabiah, brother to Colaih, formed an 
army out of the families of Taglab, with which he carried 
on a long and bloody war againft thofe of Beer, in order 
to revenge his brother’s death ^ 

4, Zohair Ebn Jodaimah, who received a certain toll or 
tribute from the Arabs that frequented the celebrated fair 
of Ocadh, was all'ufllnated by Khaled, who afterwards fled 
to A1 Nooman, king of Hira. That prince took him un- 
der his protection ; however, he was privately murdered by 
Al Elareth, an allaflination which occafioned long and 
bloody broils. 

, 5. Kais, the fon of Zohair Ebn Johaimah, had two fz- 
mous horfef^called Dahes and Gabrah, which ran with two 
others to Hadifa, for a prize of a hundred camels. 

This event ^ave rife to that bloody war called by the Arab 
hiftorians the war of Dahes and Gabrah, which continued, 
without intermifTion, foity years. King Kais, in order to 
atone for fo great an efFufion of blood, is fuid to have em- 
braced the Chriftian religion, and even entered upon the 
monadic date. 

Thus have we gone through the hidory of the ancient 
Arabs before Mohammed, as far as it can be colIcCled from 
the mod authentic Arab hidorians : but in order to render 
that branch of the work we arc now treating the more 
complete, we fhaJLgive a brief account of the principal 
trania^lions the andent Arabs were concerned in with the 
Perliana, Greeks, and Romans, extradledfrom 
the a|}prov€d writers of the two lad nations. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, Sefodris, that is, as Jo- 
fephus and Sir Ifaac Newton maintain, Sefac, in his father’s 
li&-tlme, fubdued Arabia. However, that the Arabs wc^^J 
never thorougfeif fubjugated, nor even long paid any fa< ' 

homage to the ki^gs of Egypt, appears from hence, that, ( 
according to thh author, Sefac himfelf was obliged to 
dr^w a line from Heliopolis to Pelufium, in order to fecure 

4 Frocop. BeU. Fieril cap« 19, to* * Poc. ubi fup. p. 8s« 
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Fgypt from the exc^rfions of the Arabs and Syrians- The 
Sccnite Arabs, contiguous toPalefline and Syria, therefore, 
at lead, muft have been independent on that prince. Nor 
indeed can it be inferred from Diodorus, that he ever tra- 
verfed Arabia Felix, though he had a fleet of four hundred 
fiiil upon the Red »Sea; but only coafted it, or at fartheft 
icized upon fome of its maritime provinces in his voyage 
to India. As the word Arabia fometimes denotes only Ara- 
bia Deferta, at other times Arabia Jl^traia, and fometitnes 
Arabia Felix, or a part of that country, in the Greek and 
f^atiii authors, it can by no means be inferred from any of 
them, that the whole pcnlnfiila of the Arabs ever was, at 
lead for any coDridcrabie time, In a ftute of fervitude to the 
Egyptians i but the contrary is evident even from Diodorus 
stculus himfelf, who gives us the moll pompous account of 
the conquefts of Sefollris cr Scfac *. 

We learn from the fame author, that neither the Ally- 
riaus, Medes, nor Perfians, could ever gain any confider- 
able footing among them. The Perfian monarchs indeed 
were their friends, and fo far refpc£led by them, as to have 
an annual prefent of fraukincenfe : yet they could never 
make them tributary, and were fo far from being their maf- 
ters, that Cambyfes, in his expedition ngainft Egypt, was 
obliged to alk pcrmifTion to pafs through their territories*. 

When Alexander the Great badfuWued the PerOan em- 
\ pirc, notwithflanding liis exorbitant power, the Arabians 
had fo little apprehenfion of him, that they alone, of all 
the neighbouring nations, fent no anibafladors to him ; 
which omiffion, with a defire of poflbfiing fo rich a country 
asthat theyinhabited, made him forma defignagainfi: them; 
and, had he not died before he could put it in execution, 
this people might poflibly have convinced him that he was 
not invincible. The bappinefs of its climate, and its great 
fertility, as well as riches, induced him to attempt the con- 
qiieflof Arabia, in order to fix his royal feat in that tern- 
tory, after his return from his Indian expedition : but, ac- 
cording to Strabo, he had another motive likewife to this 
hazardous undertaking ; for being informed that the Arabs 
had only two divinities, Jupiter and Bacchus, whom they 
worihipped, becaufe they fupplied them with all the good 
ij^gs they enjoyed, he was likewife defirous that they 
£ould efteem him as their third deity; and, m order to dc- 
Terve this worfliip, he propofed firft to conquer them, and 
then to leave them in the full pofiefiionmtbcir ancient liberty 
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and independency, which^he believed would merit divine 
honours as much aS the greateft benefadtion. Full, there- 
fore, of this fclieme, be fitted out a powerful fleet, com- 
pofed of fhips built in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Babylonia, 
to favour the operations of the land-forces 5 but death put 
an end to this, as well as all the other projects of that am- 
bitious prince 

Antigonus, after the reduftion of Syria and Phoenicia, 
advanced into that part of Arabia bordering upon thofe coun- 
tries, fuppofing that the Arabs were not favourably clif- 
pofed towards him. However, he did not formally invade 
them, but detached Athenasus, one of his captains, with a 
body of four thoufand foot and fix hundred horfe, to ravage 
Antigonus* the territories of the Nabathaeans. That general marched 
to Petra without oppofition, which finding in no podure of 
defence, the Nabathacans, then under no appreheniion of 
an enemy, being gone to a neighbouring fair, and having 
left only their wives, children, fick, and aged in Petra, 
with an inconfiderable garrifon, he feized upon the city, 
put to the fword, or took prifoners, all tlie foldiers, and 
carried off a booty of five hundred talents of filvcr, together 
with a vaft quantity of frankincenfe and myrrh. However, 
this advantage was owdng rather to expedition and furprize, 
than thCi«;alour of his troops, he having traverfed two thou- 
fand two hundred ftadia in thrice twenty-four hours. 'J1ie 
Arabs receiving intelligence of what had happened, left the 
fair, and having aflcmbled a confiderable bcnly of troops, 
purfued the Greeks with great celerity. They found them 
afleep about two hundred ftadia from Petra, without any 
guards pofted to apprife them of impending clanger, not 
imagining it polTible for the Arabs to come up with them 
fo foon. Whereupon they fell upon them, and deftroyed 
the whole detachment except fifty horfe, that made their 
efcape to Antigonus, and brought him the melancholy ad- 
vice of the blow he had received 

Dmetriuf However, the Nabathaeans, dreading the refentment of 
nndirtaket Antigonus, fent a letter jto him written in the Syriac eba- 
40 fecond rafter, to complain of Athenaeus, and to excufc what had 
gxpedition happened. That prince, finding it impoffible to deal with 
^thtmnjoith^ inhabiting a defert by mere force, diflfembled his re- 
wtfuccefu fentment, and difowned the orders he had given Atbehs^^us, 
telling their ambaiTadors, that he was jullly puniflied jui 
invading their coU^ry. This declaration gave great latis f 
vfaftion to the Arabs, though, in order to fecure themfelves 
againft any unforefeen event, they erefted watch-towers, 

• Strabt lib. xvi. Arrian. i6x. v Diod. Sic. lib. xix. 
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to give ho^cc of, an approaching enemy, and took care al* 
ways to have ready a body of troops to repel any fudden in- 
curfion. Afltigonus finding them upon their guard, for 
foine time continued in a ftate of friendihip with them ; 
but at laft imagining that a fair opportunity of revenging 
the late difgrace offered, he fent his fon Demetrius, with a 
fele6l: detachment of four thoufand foot, and as many horfe, 
to chaftife them ; but the watch-towers givingthem timely 
notice of the enemy’s approach, they threw a fufficient gar- 
rifon into Petra, and made all the other neceffary difpofi- 
tions for their defence. However, Demetrius arrived be- 
fore Petra, and immediately attacked it with great fury, 
but was repulfcd. Having received fuch prefents as were 
agreed upon between him and their chief, and hoftages for 
their future good behaviour, he raifed the fiegc, and marched 
with his army to the lake Afphaltites, where he encamped. 

Plutarch relates, that Demetrius’s furprifing intrepidity in 
the moft imminent dangers, fo aftoniihed the Arabs, that 
they not only fuffered him to retire quietly from their ter- 
ritories, but alfo to carry off an immenfe booty, and, among 
other things, feven hundred camels*. 

Antigonus was greatly difl'atisfied with the ill fuccefs of They did 
this expedition, imagining that the Arabs would grow more notfuffer 
infolent : but he appeared highly pleafed with his fon De- 
metritis for difeovering the lake Afphaltites, which it 
feems, till that time, had been unknown to the Greeks, ihe lake 
efpecially as he imagined hfe revenue would be much in- Afphaltiteu 
creafed by the bitumen brought from off that lake. He ap- 
pointed, therefore, Hieronymus Cardianus the hiftorian, 
his treafurer for that part of the revenue, ordering him to 
build (hips, and collect all the bitumen that could be got 
from off the lake ; but the Arabs colledlcd a body of fix 
thoufand men, with which they attacked and difperfed the 
people Hieronymus employed y. 

As for the Romans, they never conquered any part of Pompey 
Arabia properly fo called ; though that the Arabs fubmitted made an 
to Lucullus is afifertedby Plutarch. The moft they atchieved 
Was to make fome tribes tributary to them, as Pompey fub- 
dued one commanded by Sampficeramus or Shams’ Alke- 
ram, who reigned at Hems or Emefa. His people were 
civilized, and lived under a more regular form of go- 
l^rnment than the other Arabs, as we learn from Strabo *. 

That the Arabs frequently made dreadful incurfions into 
Syria whilft under the Romans, we have already obferved 
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from Strabo ; and are now farther to premife, that thefe u>- 
curfions Xometimes brouglh upon them the Roman arms. 
Pompey, as we learn from Plutarch, obliged Aretas, an 
Arab prince, whofe dominions bordered upon Syria and 
Mefopotamia, to fubmlt and receive a Roman ganifon ; and 
the fame general likewife fubdued the Arabs, who dwelt 
about Mount Amanus, by his lieutenant Afranius. After 
which, the king of the Arabs refiding in Petra, who, till this 
time, difregarded the Romans, fubmitted by letter to him ^ 
but that Pompey ever poflefled himfelf of that fortrefs, does 
not appear. Plutarch rather feems to infinu itc, that he 
was recalled from thence by the death of Mithridates, be- 
fore he could make full proof of the hneerity of that prince^’s 
fubmifllon. Arid this is the more probable, becaufe Ga- 
binius, who fucceeded foon after to the government of Sy- 
ria, made preparations for an expeditioii a^inft the Ara- 
bians, but was diverted from his deilgn by Ptolemy’s feli- 
citation to be reftored to his kingdom 

Agbarus, or, according to others, Ariamnes, an Arab 
emir or phylarch, mifled and deluded CraHus to his own 
deftru^fion. Not long after which event the Arabs pro- 
bably defeated the Palmyrenians, when Antony fent a de- 
tachment of borfe to ravage their city : for Appian tells us, 
that the body of troops defending them confi fled of archers, 
who excelled in that way ; which is one of the moil dillin- 
guifhkig dharaQeri flics of the Arabs**. 

But none of the Romans evejj penetrated fo far into Ara- 
bia as did jElius Gallus, or .ZElius Largus, according to Dio, 
in the reign of the emperor Auguflus. Having embarked 
all his forces he failed for Leucocome, a maritime city of 
the Nabathaeans, on the coafl of the Red Sea. As this was 
an e^ctrcmcly dangerous navigation, on account of the many 
rocks and fhelves which lie in that part of the Arabian 
Gulph, and Sylleeus, who had undertaken to he his pilot, 
treacheroufly condiuRed him the worfl way through it, be 
was fifteen days in his paflage, and loft many of his fliips. 
Had he marched his army by land, as was firft intended, 
he might have avoided this difafter ; but Syllaeus prevented 
the execution of that falutary defign, informing Gallus, that 
theire was no fafe paflage by land for his troops through the 
country of the Nabathaeans ; though nothing was 
common than for merchants to travel through it in caravafr?|| 
almoft as numerous as an army. Soon after his arrival iiu 
|>eucocome, a ftrar^e diftemper, that chiefly aflhcled the 
mouth and thighs oAhe patient, made great havock in hi* 
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fit-my, which obliged him to remain inactive in that nclgh- 
bouihoOd the remaining part of the fummer, and tfie follow- 
ing winter. Early in the fpring Gallus, leaving winter- 
quarter^advanced to the frontiers of Hira, where he met 
with a kind reception from Ai Hareth, or, as Strabo calls 
him, Aretas, a near relation of Abd Wadd, or Obodas, 
king of the Nabathseans, his ally. He foon put himfclt 
again in motion ; and on his march defeated a numerous 
body of Arabs, who intercepted him upon the banks of a 
river, within intention to difpute his paiTage. He then re- 
duced feverll confiderable places without oppofition, and 
penetrated as far as Marfyabse, a city of the Rhamanites, 
governed by a petty prince named flafarus, or AI Afar, 
which he befieged ineife^lually, being obliged to abandon 
that enterprize for want of water. In the mean time, find- 
ing his men carried off daily in great numbers, by various 
diftempers proceeding from the heat of the climate, the in- 
falubrity of the air, water, and herbs of the country, he 
thought it advifeable to march back into the country of the 
NabatHjeans, and from thence purfue his route into Egypt. 
Accordingly he fet out on his march homeward ; and, by 
the affiftance of more faithful guides, reached the city of 
Negra, one of Obodas’s maritime towns, by the road of 
Anagrana, Chaalla, and Malotha, in fix ty days. Here he 
embarked his troops, and croffing the Arabian Gulf, Ignded 
at Myos Hormus, on the Egyptian fide ; from whence he 
condutfed the poor remains of his army to Alexandria^ 
The ill fuccefs Gallus experienced on this occafion ought 
to be attributed chiefly to the treachery of Syllaeus, whofe 
view, in the total deftruaion of the Roman army, fee ms to 
have been the acquifition of fome of the Roman territories 
for his mafter Obodas. This is the more probable,^ as that 
prince concurred with his chief minifter, by not upport- 
ing Gallus. Be that as it may, the Roman general difco- 
vered the perfidy of Syll^eus before his return from Arabia 
but for political rcafons he thought proper to diffemble his 
refentment. However, after his arrival in Egyp , 
the traitor to Rome, where, for this and other ^mrrnous 
crimes, he had his head ftruck off by the emperors order 
We muft not omit obferying, that Gallus fpent tiJtro years in 

tl^ unfortunate expedition ®. ^ 

Orom this time to the reign of Trajan, 

Arabia; but the eighth year of that . e Cornelius 

the entire reduaion of Arabia Petrsea by Aulus Cornelius 

« Strab. iibi fupra. Plin, lib. vi. cap. Dio, lib. Ini. p. si<» * 
feq. ad ann. U. C. 730. _ 
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^kt R»‘ Palma, governor (rf §yria, according to Dio. Eufebius rc- 
mfm hifio^ lates; tlSct the inhabitants of Petra and Boftra computed 
their time from this year, in which thcrr country was 
firft anilcxed to the Rortian empire. Arrian, Eutropius, 
d^querid Ltician, and Dio, intimate, that Trajan conquered Arabia 
Arabia. fclix, a conqucft which feems to be confirmed by foi-rle 
medals coined after the fourteenth year of his reign ; and 
meditated the conqueft of India **, Ncvertbelcfs, this very 
emperor received a check in the fequel, from the people of 
Arabia. ^ 

That em- Receiving intelligence that the Hagarenes '^lad declared 
ptrar is ^x^ar againft him, he marched from Ctefiphon into their ter- 
forcedta ritories with a powerful army, and befieged their capital 
^Arabia, fituated on the top of a high and fteep 

mountain, furrounded with ftrong walls, feated in a barren 
country, and defended by a numerous garrifon, Trajan 
could not reduce it, though he made a breach in the wall. 
The emperor narrowly- efcaped being killed in one of the 
attacks 5 for, having laid afide the enfigns of his dignity, 
that he might not be known, he headed his men in ^erfon : 
but the enemy difeovering him, notwithftanding that clif- 
guife, by his grey hairs, and majeftic air, aimed chiefly at 
him, wounded his horfe, and killed a horfeman by his fide. 
Befides, as often as the Romans advanced to the attack, 
they were driven back by violent (forms of wind, rain, and 
hail, with dreadful flafhes of lightning. The appearance 
of rainbows likewife amazed and frightened them in an 
extraordinary manner. And at the fame time they were 
infefted in their camp by prodigious fwarms of flies ; fo that 
Trajan was at length obliged to raife the fiege, and retire. 

As is Se*ue- About eighty years after this period, the emperor Seve- 
'rust after XMS, being greatly incenfed againft the Arabs bordering on 
Syriai for aiTifting Niger, laid fiege to Atrae their capital, 
figfto ^ formidable army, and a great train of military cn- 
Atrst. gines invented by Prifeus, the moft celebrated mechanic of 
his age. He pufhed on the fiege with incredible vigour, 
not being able to bear that, of all nations, the Hagarenes 
only (hould withftand the Romans. Being repulfed in the 
firft attack with great (laughter, he ordered a fecond to be 
.made. TJien he might have carried the place, but chofe 
rather to found a retreat, hoping, by his lenity, to indi^ 
the Arabs to fue for peace ; which he was determined n^4^ 
to grant, except they would difeover their hidden treafures, ^ 
fup{X){ed to be conf^rated to the Sun. But for a whole 

<*Pio, lib. Ixviii. p. 777. Euleb. in Chron. p. ao 5 . Arrian, in 
Fcripl, Mar. Ery thr. p. 6. <.46, Francife. Mediobarb. Birag. p. 116. 
ecco.p.ti5. 
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4 ay they made not the lead overture. In the mean time 
the ardour of his troops cooled to fuch a degree, that the 
Europeaijs refufed to begin another affault, and the Syrians 
wer^ ff^lfed in one that they made. This mifcarriage fo 
chagrined the emperor, that, when one of his officers re- 
preiented that he would engage to ftorm the place with five 
hundred and fifty European foldiers, he replied, “ But 
where fhall I find fo many ?^^.God (fays the hiltorian), pre- 
ferved th\ town by the backwardnefs of the emperor one 
day, and that of his troops the next. He was there*- 
fore obligecpto raife the fiege, and retire into his own do- 
minions 

From this time to the birth of Mohammed, wc do not Short 
find many particulars of moment related of the Arabs in ^ountof 
general, or of the Saracens, the moil celebrated people 
among them, in particular, by the Greek and Latin hifto- Mokam* 
rians. The Saracens, however, we are told, ravaged Mefo- mtd. 
potamia in the time of the emperor Conftantius, and joined 
the Perfians againfl: Julian. That prince, and Ibme of his 
predecefibrs, had paid the Saracens an annual fum, that 
they might have a body of troops always ready for the fer- 
vice of the Romans : but this he afterwards rcfolved to dif- 
coniinue *, and, when they fent deputies to complain of this 
treatment, Julian told them, that a warlike prince had fteel, 
but no gold : which expreffion they refenting, deferred to the 
Perfian, and ever after continued faithful to him. Mavia, 
queen of the Saracens, fent a body of her troops to the 
affiftance of the Romans againfi: the Goths, who, after the 
defeat and death of Valens, by their vigorous failles forced 
thofe Barbarians to retire from before Conilantinople, which 
metropolis they had befieged. About the year of the 
Chriftian sera 411, they committed great cliforders on the 
frontiers of Egypt, Paleftine, Phrcnicia, and Syria; but 
foon afterwards retired. In the reign of Theodofius, Ala)- 
mundarus, or Al Mondar, with a numerous army, aflifted 
the Perfians agaitift that prince; but the greateft part of 
his meii being feized with an unaccountable panic, threw 
themfelves headlong into the Euphrates, where, to the 
number of a hundred thoufand, they are faid to have pe- 
rilled. A. D.. 4J;2, the Saracens, Nubians, and Blemmyes, 

^roke into the Roman empire ; but were defeated by the 
'troops of the emperor Marcian, and forced to fue for peace ; 
which the emperor granted upon teams extremely advan- 
tageous to the empire. In the beginning of the fixth cen- 

e Dio, p. 948. Hcrodian. lib. iii. Eufeb. Chron. Spartian. in 
ieuer. Golta. p. 84. 
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tury, a prince of the Mondar family^ who was a renowned 
warrior, did incredible damage to the Romans, as we learn 
from Procopius- He harafled them for a great number of 
yearSt by ravaging all their territories from the bot Jers of 
Egypt to the confines of Mefopotamia, killing numbers of 
their fubjeds, and exacting confiderable fums for the le- 
demption of others taken prifoners. Pie flew from Egypt 
to Mefopotamia like lightning, being fo rapid in Ivs incur-, 
fions, that the Roman troops fcarce ever began tl jir march 
to flop his depredations, before he had brought^'ns plunder 
home. He generally defeated the Romans, wlvjn he found 
himfelf obliged to come to an engagement with them. In 
one a6lion be made a whole Roman corps priluners, with 
their general Demoflratus, the brother of Rufinus, and 
John the fon of Lucas ; for whofe ranfom he received an 
jmmenfe fum of money. Being at the head of all the Sa- 
racens bordering upon the Perfian dominions, he was one 
of the moft formidable enemies the Romans had. None of 
their generals, nor any of the Arab pbylarchs in their in- 
tcreft, could ever make head againft him. Juftiniaii, in 
order to annoy him, veiled an Arab prince with the regal 
dignity, thinking this would enable him to pufh on the war 
with greater vigour againfl Alamundarus •, for fo Procopius 
calls him. However, A1 Mondar was vidlorious in every 
engagement with Aretas, either vanquilhing him by force, 
or prevailing upon him to abandon the Romans. In (hort, 
this prince, with Azarcthes the Perfian general, defeated 
the renowned Belifarius, and diffufed terror wherever he 
came. The difpute he had with Aretas, who pleaded the 
caufe of the Romans, about a territory called Strata, our 
readers will find related in Procopius. But as the rapid 
conquefts of the Saracens, and the principal tranfadlions 
they were concerned in, happened after the death of Mo- 
hammed, we (hall referve what we have to fay of that war- 
like nation, till wc come to the modern hiftory of Arabia. 

That Arabia, after the introdu£lion of Chriftianity, was 
remarkable for herefies, has been already obferved. The 
Hamyarites were infedled with the Arian herefy, in the 
reign of the emperor Conftaptius, as we learn from Tiieo- 
philus Indus in Phiioftorgius. Some Chriftians of this lo- 
tion believed, that the foul died with the body, and was 
be raifed again with it at the laft day. The herefies of Ebi-- 
on, Beryllus, the Naz^taeans, and the Collyridians, were alfo 
broached, or at lead propagated, among the Arabs. The 
Collyridians were fo denominated from a fort of twilled 
cake called collyris, which they offered to the Virgin Mary, 
whom they vyorfliipped as Qod* Other fe6ls likewife there 
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w€TC wUhln the borders of Arabia^ who took refuge from 
the proferiptions of the imperial edids ; feveral of whofc . 
notionshjohammed in>corporated with his religion. 

though an inconfiderable and defpifed people 
parts of the world, were very powerful in Arabia, 
whiter they fled from the deftrudlion of Jerufalem, as well 
as the great havock made amongft them by the emperor 
Hadriart^^nd brought over feveral tribes to their religion. 

Dhu N\vvas, as has been obferved, was a Jew, and per- 
fecutecl all^he Chriftians particularly, who were not or his Comlufim 
religion, lie burnt three hundred and forty Chriflians in hif- 
the city of ^ajran only. He alfo fent in embaiTy to A1 
Mondar, king of Hira, offering him large fums of money, 
if he would perfecute the Chriftians throughout his domi- 
nions. The patriarch of Alexandria prelfing Elefbaas the 
Najafhi, or king of Ethiopia, to revenge fuch inhuman cru- 
elty, that prince crolTcd the Streights of Bab-al-Mandab, 
with a fleet of four hundred and twenty-three fail, and an 
army of a hundred and twenty thoufand men, with which 
he made a defeent in Yaman. With thefe forces he over- 


threw Dhu Nowas, feized upon his kingdom, and made 
St. Aretas’s fon governor of Najrari. The Abaffines kept 
pofl'eflion of this kingdom, till they w^ere expelled by Seif 
the fon of Dhu Yazan, of the tribe of Hamyar, whovP'as, 
however, himfelf flain by fome of the fame tribe. We (hall 
conclude our hiflory of the ancient Arabs, or the lime of 
Ignorance, as it is called by the Mohammedans, with the 
following obfervations : Abd al Motalleb, the grandfather 
of Mohammed, was prince or chief of the Korcilh at the 
time the foregoing war happened : Mohammed himfelf was 
born the very year the Abaflines were vanquiflied in their 
expedition againft Mecca: on this year, A. D. 57^> com- 
menced the aera of the Elephant, from which the Arabs 
computed their time for twenty years; and another, called 
the ajra of the Uiijufl War (E), followed this, which was 
finally fucceeded by that of the Hejra ^ r* a P 


t Abulfed. Hifl. Gen. Al Gjuzius in lib. de Ritib. Peregrinat. 
cap. 78. Al Zainskblhar. Al Beidawi, Jallal. irHeibelot, Bibl. 
erienr. art. Ab. ahah. Prid. Life of Maliom. p. 61, &c. A) Kodiug 
apud Pocockium. ubi fupra, p. 17*, * 73 * Sun. Metaphraftea in Vir. 
S. Aret. & Socior. apud Surium, tom. v. p. 943* 

Firauzabad. Al Sbarertan. Job Ludol, in Comment ad Hift. iEtmop. 
p. 6 j, 6 a, ass, *5^- AUragIn. p. 54. alnqucauaor. 
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(F) This was called the Un- the principal aaions of it Iwp- 
j«ft and Impious War, becaufe ^ened betwixt the Kais Allan 
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CHAP. LXXX. 

T'ie Hijiory of the Empires of Nice and Trapes,^ 
%ond, from their Foundation^ the former by 
T^heodore Lafcaris., and the latter by the Corn- 
neni, to their final Abolition t the onefiy Mi- 
chael Palaologusy the other by Mohainmed the 
Great, f 

T hese arc the two laft empires we have left to men- 
tion on the other fide the Mediterranean, and before 
we rcpafs into Europe. We have given them the laft place, 
and have joined them in the fame chapter, as they were of 
the lateft date, fmalleft extent, and fhorteft duration, of any 
of thofe we have had occafion to defcribe, either in Afia or 
Africa, that are now extinct ^ and as they were both dif- 
membercd from the Greek empire about the fame time, that 
is, foon after the taking of its great metropolis by the La- 
tins, mentioned in a former volume. That of Nice was 
founded by Theodore Lafcaris, and that of Trapezond by 
Dairid and Alexius Comncnus, whilft Baldwin reigned at 
Cpnft^mtinople. 


SECT. I. 

The Empire and Emperors of Nice* 

i.^T^HEODORE LASCARIS, fon-in-law to the tyrant 
^ Alexius Angelus, having happily efcaped out of Con- 
ftantinople, and fled into Bithynia, was received with fuch 
demonftrations of joy by the inhabitants, that he foon fub- 
dued Phrygia, Myfia, Cydia, and Ionia, from the Maean- 
der to the Black or Euxinc Sea. Tbefe provinces he erected 

and Koreilh, two powerful Ara- ‘ and converfed together in the 
bian tribes, in the facred months moft friendly manner. If an 
above mentioned. Tbefe facred Arab met with the perfon tlnjt 
months were Moharram, Rajeb, had killed his father or bro^ 
pulkaada, and Dulhaga. In thcr, he could not ofler any ^ 
them all aits of hoflllityamongft violence to him. The Hejra 
the hoflile tribes, how f iolent did not take place, till it was 
foCvcr their refentment might agreed upon in the khalifate of 
be, entirely ceafed. They then Omar, that the Arabs fliould 
bid afide ah warlike weapons, compute their time from thence. 

intp 
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into an empire, and fixed his imperial refidence in the fa- 
mous city of Nice, from which this new empire took its 
name s. It was not long, however, before he faw himfelf 
invadejWf^ two powerful enemies, his father-in-law, and 
JbQ^mes fultan of Iconiiim, his old friend and ally, whom 
recalled to his alfiftance againft the new emperor. They 
marchetj accordingly againft him, with an army of twenty 
thoufand\men, and invefted the city of Antioch, on the 
M3eander,^e then boundary of this new empire on that 
fide. Lafe^is, though he could then mufler but two thou- 
fand men, ^^^s yet forced to march to the relief of that 
place, left it^falling into their hands fliould open a way to 
the heart oifi^iis dominions. They were furprifed to find jOe/eats 
him come ^ fuddenly, and with fuch a handful of troops, Aagehr^ 
againft th(^ ; but fuch was his valour, and that of eight 
hundred oV his Italians, thnt he gave the enemy a fignal 
overthrow ;lj3ut his Greeks being fomewhat intimidated at 
fight of the fuperior number of the enemy, the fultan, 
thinking that a proper time to renew the attack, fell fud- 
denly upon them ; and, having fingled Lafearis out, un- 
horfed him at the firft fliock. Lafearis foon recovered him- 
felf, brought his competitor to the ground, ftruck off his 
head, and, fixing it on the point of a lance, threw the 
enemy into fuch a panic, that they betook tbcmfelves to 
flight. Alexius, the author of this war, w^as taken prifoner, 
and carried in triumph to Nice, where he ended his days in 
a monaflery. The Turks were foon after glad to accept of 
fuch a peace as Lafearis was pleafed to dictate : another be- 
ing concluded between him and Henry, the brother and fuc- 
ccflbr of Baldwin, he fecured his new-founded empire to 
himfelf and fuccefTors, by means of extraordinary valour 
and conduct, exerted againft the Turks gnd Latins, during 
the fpace of eighteen years 

At his death he left only a fon, then an infant, and three di^ih 
daughters, the eldeft of whom, named Irene, he had mar- 
ried to the brave John Hucas, furnamed Vataces, to whom ctjjor* 
he bequeathed his new monarchy, though he had two bro- 
thers, Alexius and Angel us, whom it might be expe 6 led 
he would have entrufted with the care of his fon and em- 
pire: but he feems to have been more intent on ftrengthen- 
mg and enlarging the latter, than to fccure it to his neareft 
.kindred j and accordingly appointed his fon-in-Iaw his fuc- 
ceflbr, as the moft capable of anfwerir\g his defign. 

2. John Ducas w^as accordingly crowned at Nice by Ma- A.D.itfts* 
nuel the great patriarch, and proved nolefs brave and fuc- 

Nicet. in Bald. cap. i, & feq. ^ Hem ibid, cap, 1 1. ad fin. 
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his Wc' batve formerly ha^ occa<* 

fidn to metitfen his extraordinary fu<i€eT» agahifl: the Turks, 
Mi efpecially the Latins, whom be defeated in feveral 
Klitites, and from whom he took a conhderable 
jllades, trhkh we fhall forbear repeating here. He 
^ter a glotiotls reign of thirty-three years, in the fixtydfecond^^ 
Of his age, after having extended his conquefts, no* only in 
Afia but in Europe, and even almoft to the gate;f of Con- 
ftanlinople ; and was fucceeded by his fon, / 

3 ' Theodore Lafearis, who, during his ftioy? reign, was 

— Hfcewifc very fuccefsful againftthe Bulgarian^ and the de- 

^AeoJore fpQ^ Epirus, as we have formerly feen K C\Jne great mif- 
gro^ttld, t^ke this prince was guilty of, was the recallii^ the traitor 

Michael Palaelogus, who had joined the Turks,* -^nd reftor- 
ing him to bis former dignity ; for that gave him^an oppor- 
tunity of depriving his fon of the empire. Th-odoredied 
in the third year of his reign, and was fucceedo'dby his fon, 
A.I>. 1*5*- 4- John Lafearis, then about nine years of age ; for which 

reafon his father committed him, and the care of the em- 

Jgfm laf- to Arl^ius the patriarch of Nice, and to the famed 

grJwneJ, ^^^alo, a perfon indeed of mean extract, but of great 
merit and fidelity, and defervedly raifed to the highell polls 
in the empire. For this promotion, Muzalo incurred the 
envy of the nobles, who, notwithftanding the folemn oath 
which he had obliged them to take to the young prince, 
fufhed with their fwordsdrawm upon that brave minifter, on 
the very place where the funeral obfequies of the deceafed 
^uzahaf monarch were performed \ and, in the midft of the divine 
JuJfmaied, f^rvice, difpatched him at the foot of thealtaf, to which he 
had fled for fan^luary. It is not improbable, that the trea- 
cherous Falaelogus had the greateft ftiare in contriving and 
condu 61 in'g this aflaffination, as the moft likely means to 
fcnable him to feize the imperial dignity, which he never 
vf % have attempted whilft the young prince was under 
care of fo brave and worthy a guardian. However, 
gktifig^frg^ .Muzalo was no fooner difpatched, than the traitor caufed 
htmfelf to be chofen to fucceed him in the guardianfhip of 
the young emperor, and to be declared protedor of the em- 
pire, without the leaft regard to the patriarch, who, though 
no confummate ilatefman, was yet a perfon of Angular 
kamiilg and merit* \ 

A.D. 1159. His new dignity was foon after fignalized with a complete^ 

defeat, which hh brejther John gave the defpot of Epirus, 

Hisftrm- invaded the province of Thrace and Macedon. 

triaJ^Z of this a^liort no fooner reached Magnefia, the 
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place where the new prote£ior then refidcd, than he was fa- 
luted emperor by a number of his creatures, both of the no- 

B jpulace : for this ufurpation the worthy patri- 
led to excommunicate him, and all his adhe- 
Palxlogus found no other expedient to ward off 
lan by binding himfelf under a folemn oath to 
npire to the young prince, as foonas he (houkl 
This promife having fatisfied the too credulous 
ivas eafily perfuaded to crown him emperor. 
i\s we are i,p farther concerned with any particulars of that 
ufurper^s rei^, than as they relate to the Nicean empire, 
to which he iow put a period, we dial] refer our readers to 
what has be^ related in a former volume j and only add, 
that, havijig foon after, that is, in the fecond year of his 
reign, taktn Conftantinople from the Latins, he removed 
the feat oX empire from Nice to that ancient metropolis, 
where he c\ifed himfelf to be again crowned emperor of 
the Eaft. The unfortunate young prince fell a facrifice to A.D. t«6r« 
the ambition of that tyrant, w'ho ordered his eyes to be put — -r-* 

out, and himfelf to be proclaimed the foie lawful and right- 
ful pofleflbr of the empire. Arfenius, now convinced, 
though too late, of his fatal credulity, thundered out an 
excommunication againft him, and all his adherents : but 
neither this, nor the great oppofition which he received from 
abroad, could wreft the empire from him, though it proved 
a very troublefome and thorny pofTelTion, as we have elfe- 
where (hewn. This was the end of the Nicean empire, 
about fifty-feven years after its foundation. Nice, the me- 
tropolls, though it was in a great meafure divefted of its 
grandeur by the removal of the court to Conftantinople, yet 
continued to be fo confiderable a city, that it pafled more 
than once from the Greeks to the Turks, and back again, 
till it was at length taken by Orchanes in the manner already 
related. 


SECT. IT. 

7 he Empire of Trapezond. 

^^HTS monarchy, founded, as lately hinted, much about a.D. 1104.' 

^ the fame time with that of Nice, lafted much longer, — 

and made a much more confiderable figure in the world. It 
took its name from the famed city of Trapezond or Tra- 
pezus, which was now made the imp^ial feat of the Com-, 
neni, and metropolis of their new empire (G). David and ^ndm 

Alexius 

(G) Trapezus, or Trape- and by the Turks Tar^ozan, 

2tond, called alfo Trebizond, was a Greek city in Pontus, 
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Alexius Comneni (H), grandfons to the tyrant Androni- 
cus, who had been lately put to fuch a cruel, yet deferved 
death, by Ifaac Angelus, were the firft founders *pf it. 
Tbefc having the good fortune to efcape from 
plc together, feized on the more eaflern parts of 
Galatia, and Cappadocia, and erected them into an e^npire 
and Trapezond being then the ftrongefl and moft c'jiifider- 
able city in their dominions, they made it the of their 
reiidence, and called their new empire by its' name. It 
doth not indeed appear that they immediately yfaflumed the 
imperial title ; much lefs that they were foon/acknowleged 
as fuch. On the contrary, Vincent de Beauvafe ftyles them 
only lords of Trapezond 5 but it is plain that t^ey foon ar- 
rived at a confiderable height of power and infli^ncc, fincc 
AD. 1239. thfe emperor Baldwin, about thirty-four years '.jftcr their 
- " fettling at Trapezond, fought their alliance and-iriendfldp, 

and was aiTifted by them in fome confiderablei^enterprizes 
agaiiill Vataces, emperor of Nice, w'ho had invaded his do- 
minions. However, it is not improbable that neither thefe 
of Trapezond, nor thofe of Nice, took upon them the title 
of emperors till fome time after the foundation of their 
monarchies ; perhaps, as fome conjedlure not till the 
ufurper Michael P«ilxologus had feized on that of Nice, 
and got himfelf crowned emperor at Conllantinople 3 at 

k Crufius Annotat. in lib. i. Turco Graic. p. 60, &c. Baudrand* 
fub voce Trapez. Du Frcfne Hitt, Byzant. p. 166, Sc feq. 

• founded by the ancient Sino- tars, who furprifed and took it 
pians, and tributary to them, as at a time when the wealthiett 
we learn from Xenophon, who perfons had taken refuge in it, 
marched by it in his famous re- with their moft confiderable ef- 
treat. It is fituate at the foot fe6ts. The Comneni, having 
of a bill, which makes a kind made it afterwards the metro- 
of peninfula on the Black or polls of their new empire, raif- 
Euxiiie Sea, where it begins to ed it to the prittine glory and 
turn towards the eaft. Its port ftrength which the Romans had 
was once large and convenient, formerly given it; but the 
and the city itfelf well peopled, Turks having become mailers 
ai^dfurrounded with deep moun- of this city, fuffered it to go to 
tains. It was cncompafled with decay (i). 
a double wall of an oblong (H) The family of the Com- 
fquare form, from which it had neni was very ancient and con- 
the name of I'rapezus, which fiderable. The reader may fee 
,ligid6es a talk ; but it^^fuflfered a long account of it in Du 
greatly in the wars benveen Mi- Frefne, Hift. Byzanc. de Fami* 
tbridat^a the Romans, as liis Comnenor. 

Hkewife the Scythian Tar- 

C**) Baudran. Tournefort. La Martinicre. 
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7 he of Trazepond, 

which time the Comneni, cither in contempt, or becaufe 
they could not brook an inferior title to his, likewife afiumed 
the imperial dignity. However that be, it is certain that 

a iok that title, their fucceflbrs maintained it with 
i and bravery ; and caufed themfeives to be ac- 
is fuch by foreign powers, as long as their em- 
that is, till it was fubdued by Mohammed the 
, like an irrefiftible inundation, drove all before 
flial! fee at the concluhon of this chapter, 
eafy to guefs frem the Byzantine hillorians, 
how far the\k enlarged the limits of this new empire ; nor 
what numbej of cities they pofleffed in the three provinces 
above mentjJned. It is more likely they were in a kind of 
flu(3:uatioi^lurIng their wars with the emperors of Con- 
ftaritinop]||f j fo that we fliall have no occafion to dwell on 
the topogfcphy of it ; thole provinces, and their chief ci- 
ties, haviiXbecn already deicribed in the courfe of this 
hiftory. port called Platana lies call of the city. Ar- portef 

rian informs us, that the emperor Adrian caufed it to be irapezwd 
repaired 5 and it appears from fome ancient medals of this defcrib€d» 
city, particularly two mentioned by Goltzius, that its port 
was very much frequented, and carried on a confiderable 
traffick ; for till that emperor repaired and altered the en- 
trance of the harbour, the fliips could not come into it, 
but at fome certain feafons of the year ; but it then became 
fit to receive and flicker a great number of them, and of 
the largeft flze. The Genoefc, who had it once in their 
poireflion, are faid to have improved it with a large mole 5 
which the Turks have fince fulFcred to go to ruin 5 fo that RuntoJe- 
at prefent the port is only fit to receive faics, and other 
fmall veflels ; and what is dill left feenis to be the remains 
of what Adrian had formerly executed. 

The country about Trapezond is fertile in variety of 
plants and fruit-trees, corn, and other produdls common to 
all thofe provinces along the Euxine ; but is moll remark- 
able for the intoxicating and purgative quality of its honey. jUTondirful 
Ariftotle fays, it is chiefly gathered from the box-trees that ifftai of 
grow on that plain ; and that it is almoft an infallible re- 
niedy againft epilepfies \ but adds, that if a perfon in health 
Ventures to eat of it, it bereaves him of his fenfes as we 
find it operated on Xenophon’s army for fome Ihort time : and 
as this is juftly efteemed a fingular rarity in nature, virhich 
the judicious Mr. Tournefort attiibotcs to the quality of the 
flowers peculiar to this territory 9 fo Ais country affords a 

_ *DeMirab.Orb. See Steph. de UrbTub vocc Traprtu>, alibw 

l^aufan, in ArcaS. & alibi. 

no 
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no Icfs remarkable one in art, if we majr call by that 
name a ftru£l;ure which is reared, in fome meafure, with- 
out any. We mean the famed convent of St. John, fituate 
in the middle of a large wood, about twentf.5ye \niiiles 
fouth of Trapezond, and fiirrounded with the 
riety of trees, moft of them of a monftrous fize and h 

This wonderful edifice, all of wood, is built onA very^ 
fteep and craggy rock, and inhabited by monks, are 
wholly engaged with their temporal as well asfpi^'tual con- 
cerns, and have neither books, learning, poKenefs, nor 
even fo much as a kitchen. TT^ afeent to it ^ by a flight 
of fteps, if a couple of monftrous fir-trees (rfired oppofite 
to each other againft the fteep rock, like the rt o fulcs of a 
ladder, and fo coarfelj' notched with a hatchet, at the ex- 
perteft rope-dancer could not go up and dowri^J: without 
danger of breaking his neck) can deferve that nap o. How- 
ever, to prevent accidents of that nature, the Amning ar- 
chitetft hath wifely reared fome polls on each’fide to alfift 
the climbers, without which it would be impofiible to 
reach half-way up to the top, or even to defeend, with- 
out being giddy 5 the two trees bting as high as the maft 
of a litrge fhip. It is hardly pofllble for the firft men, had 
they been even the mutum & turpe pecus that Horace 
makes tbeiUf to have contrived a more rude and fimple ftair- 
cafe. The 'irft of the building is after the fame primitive 
ftyle, and all the avenues to it give the moft lively idea of 
the infancy of nature, though variegated with ihc moft de- 
lightful profpedls of fmall landfkips, rivulets flowing from 
a great number of clear fprings, ftored with delicious 
fifh : at a diftance appear ftately woods, which fhelter it 
from bad weather and worfe neighbours, capable of raif- 
ing and delighting the moft contemplative minds ; but 
the good monks here,' who are about forty in number, are 
of toocoarfe a ftamp to improve it to fuch advantages, and 
only ufr their apartments as fo many cells or dens, where 
they retreat and fecure tbemfelves from the infults of the 
Turks, that they may attend their devotions with greater 
cafe asKi fafety. 

They are nevertbelefs wealthy, being mafbers of all the 
territory round them for above fix miles, and having fome 
oonfiderable farms on the adjacent mountains, and even 
fbme houfcs in Trapezond. The misfortune is, that the 
tyranny of the Turkiih government fuifers them to reap but 
comfort or a#tRatagc from either, infomuch that they 
da^ not build themfcives a church, or a better monaftcry, 
kft tte- Turks iho^d demand or feizc on t^e money that 
wat dfi^figned for thkt ufe, as foon as either work was begun. 

' ' On 



f*J^e H^ory of Trapezoni^ 

On which account they choofe to live a hm 4 of 
life, in that rude and alinoft inaccefliblp retreat. 

There are feveral ancient ruins in the neighbourhood of Other 
Tra^on^ which ftill preferve fo much of their priltine rtofuies^ 
gr^icT^ras tomake one regret the dreadful havpek which 
have made among them, particularly' fome once 
^tatel^churches ; part of which are now turned into 
mofqudjk and the reft gone to ruin. As to the city of Tra- 
pezond, \ ftill retains the title of archbilhopric, though f 
very pOor and is the refidence of a bcglerbeigh. 
ftands ori tlj - coaft of the Euxine fea, eighteen miles north- 
eaft of Toca and about forty foutli-weft of Rizza, in lati- 
tude 41 degjies 5 minutes, and caft longitude 39 degrees 
22 minurey 

The Tri^ezuntines were of the Greek church ; and after Their retU 
the foundjUion of this new empire had a patriarch of their 
own, but \hether chofen by the emperor, or the clergy, 
can only be^gueiled at. After their becoming fubjedl to 
the Turks, the latter ft ill chofe their patriarchs, who were 
afterwards confirmed by the fultan: this was done in every 
place throughout the Turkifli conquefts, in the fame man- 
ner as it was pradifed under the Chriftian emperors; tha^C 
is, without paying any fine to the treafury. The clergy of 
Trapezond were the firft who caufed this dignity to be 
loaded with a tax of a thoufand ducats ; which by degrees 
came afterwards to extend to thofe of their other conquefts. 

As for other particulars of their religion, laws, and cuf- 
toms, it is unnecefiary to dwell longer on them, confider- 
ing that thefe two empires were only difmembered from 
the grand one, and differed in nothing from it but in their 
change of government, or rather governors. With refped Trade* 
to their trade, confidering the excellent fituation of their 
metropolis, and fome other cities, of which we have for- 
merly given an account in the Pontic hiftory, we need not 
doubt but the emperors encouraged it all they could ; and 
the medals produced by Tournefort as well as the coins 
mentioned by Du Frefne are proofs of the trade and 
opulence, both of their empire and its metropolis, thougb^ 
fince their falling into the hands of the Turks, they have 
fared like all the reft of their conquefts, and greatly failed 
of their anqient commerce and fplendor. We IhaJl now 
give an account of the Trapezumine monar^s^ from A«- 
l^xius their founder to David their Jdft emperor, and of 
fheir different wars, by which they naai&tained themfelves 
io their high dignity againft: fo mapjr powerful enemies 
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time the Latins attil the G'wks, efpeci- 
atly thofe the nc%^ Nicean empire, and at other times the 
'fUrks, Saracens, and Perfians. Thefc .ivould i^oubtlefs 
make a confiderable figwre in hiftory, had thef 'h^,enVanf- 
mitted in an unintei^upted ferics ; but the misfor^uH&ds, 
that' the Byzantine hittorians, from ^hom we have 
chief intelligence, have only mentioned them occ^onally^ 
^and as they were immediately linked with the afhp^s of the 
Conftantinbpolitan empire. We (hall only adX that the 
duration of the Trape^untine empire w^s abo;«t two hun- 
dred and fifty-feve'n, or two htindred and fiftjteight years, 
being founded in the year of Chrift i204,jaiKl fubdued 
anno 1464 or 1462. 

B E V T. HI. 

Entpcmis of ^ rapezbnd. 


1. A LEXIUS COKINENtJS, furnamed the Great, and 
his brother David, were the fons of Manuel, and 
gr^ 4 ^s 0/ the tyrant Andronicus Comnenus. We have 
'already fpoken of the ufurpatioii and tyranny, as well as 
the tragical end of the latter. Manuel was the cldefl fon of 
Androniett^i but fo unlike his father in his vices, that he 
was difinherited and imprifoned by him, and his next bro- 
ther John was appointed his fucceflbr 5 but w^hen he found 
the whole populace exafperaled at this fettlement, he then 
tried in vain to appeafe them, by pretending that he always 
defigned the empire for Manuel. Upon the death of An- 
dronicus, and the reftoration of Ifaac Angelas, or rather, 
foon after the taking of Conftantiiiople by the Latins, Ma- 
nuel’s two fons, Alexius, and his brother David, fled into 
Fontus, feize^ on Heraclea^ and foon after m^e tjaemfelvcs 
mafters of the whole province of Paphl^^nia,' Colchis, 
Galatia, Cappadociai with fome other citfts’of Icfs note ; 
and Alexius fixed, his imperial feat at Trapezond *. He 
foou after formed an alliance with Baldwin, emperor of 
Coi^ntinople, and aillfted him againd; Theodore Lafearis, 
as have already, tinted. It does not, however, 
that he then look t^he impotlal title, mod authors being of 
tb^ it his grandfon or great-grandfon. 

tib#t firft aiTiUffied aiid that be l^ntented himfelf with 
Trapezond, as he is ftyled by an an- 
him on account of his having 

in BalddSa* ^Acrop« cap. 7. Aithon* cap* 23* p Pu 
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little hShen thS he or^wl ^ ’’i'’?’'' “ , a 

Cel ” tfbVcaS^^ia 
poiTi:^ ?h'sttki,‘4 i^iS ■ 

thjit iVlichael made ^ny opoofition tn if ' 4 

C.l,„ „i,te„e, k. OS'Ad” 'irXSr,.;':* 

confirm ,t ; atUaft he thought fit to Court h i frMndtt and 

alhance, by offering him hii daughter EudocS 

m marriage; whiA John readily accepted,’ and 4ftf w 

Jew^itleS^S “tJ it « probaSle" that hii 

thZt uT ^fV^itnowleged and confirmed by fili fi- ' 

ther-in-law. All that we know farther of him is/ that he 
was e^neftly coutfed by pope Nicolas IV. to e^ngage in tW 

years at ter,^nd liefc rw fons bv his tvife Kiir?orJt» 


^ ^ -nacnacneaiccl about fouP A.D., 

A I • . ions by his tvife Eudocia, namely * 

Alexius Il vjofdeci^aed hf^ and John his youngCrbiS 

'honf th^ pneCefs took with her. Kp’ii* ...i._ 


young, to C*n^tin6plc, foon after the emperor’s death *J 

Uft' in 1282, ^nd left, by his fathet’s AkxUs U 

Ua will, under the gurardianfiiip of Andronicus Pafeoloi 

h^. fT thu^tcrof an Iberian piiS 

though he had the offer of a much richer wife, which An* 

£0^ ft”- hi*"- He drfeated ihS A.D.„o,r 

«.in 
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XSXL over to the ebMjjb of Some \ Bi« 
firtl wife, or, as fotne think, hLs feco^ wa« Evdocia, the 
natural daughter of Andronkua ^alaiokigtta the younger 
by 

7. BaGUus n. called alfo the Younger, to diftJngSiftr^^n, 
at k fuppofod,. from hU father- He married Irene 
logins the diugfiter of Andronicus the jonnger ; /which 
proves that he muft be diffirrentfeom the former, ^t\o had 
married Eudoda^ another of that mon^cVs daughters; for 
it was contrary to the canons of the Qreefcchurdi to marry 
two Gflera. Irdoe, however, was afterwards divorced, to 
make way for another woman of tbefame mmei with whom 
the emperor was much cnamoaced; a circumfeance which 
fo exafperated his <|ueen, that flie foon aftjSt contrived 
their ruin : fhc caufed him pto^ be kilkd by f(^'e private 
means ; and (he fent her with het children, uaM: a guard, 
to Conftantinople.^ She^veriicd the empire fo»^'io me time, 
during which fee dilpatched m emh»% to h^ father, de- 
firing him to fend !bme proper perfon,, to whom fhe might 
be lawfully married, and have children by, to fucceed to 
the empire. The matter was no fooner known at Trapezond, 
than an inh^mdltoa was railed agak^ |bcr> which ended in 
a civil war, m which Tzapychita, aiTrapezuntine nobler 
man, who was hekd of one of the fa^ioos, was killed y. 
What l^came of her, or haw the matter* was concluded, 
w^e not told ; only that Bafil tho emperor died in the 
year of Gbriffc 1339 *• He left chUdren both % his wife 
arid by bis concubine. He was fucceedsd by.a fop of the 
former, 

— Comnenus,, whofe Cbriftian name has not been 
tranfmitted to us 3^' and ^s fen Afexins. 

9 . ;AlCxmA HI- and the famed prtncc&EudocfeComnena 
feem* by dl circotnftances o£.tiw mi pt^p^ hsLve hcen 
brother and fifter, though theie fafeefts,name k not re- 
corded by any btdos^ian 3 neither » k eafy to guck at what 
time the former began to reign* ^ :]^ Mer was a lady of 
cxtraordhiiry bbanty^ and. afl»r Ito been married fome 
time to a Taykife noHenwn of great dMi»aimv by whom 
cbildixjfi„ as as. fee mas i> fee 

tt^aa^tirted and betrothed to fen i 




it: her ace 


peror of 

ther to confummate fearriageJ^bht hene tteit 'o& mo- 
4»trch, though decrepit wife age, gout, and other infirmities, 


beOifk^ fo cuan 


her, tha|: he married her himfelf 


IW #1 

'Baiih il« p« iy|, 


n, 9 f. » Greg, Kb. xi. Vide 

' W&fiK En^eepr. ex Greg, apod I>» Frefiie in 

a: Ylgneri in Bibl- 

. I^OWt 



.of 

iM’kr towards, the end of his 
life and mgn whiefe timo this Alexius was upon th4 
throne ^.Trapcjft^^ This kft married, if we believe Lao- 
nicuft, foi^ great lady of the Cantacuzenian family $ who, 
bei^-itrready in Jo?e with a Trapeaundne nobleman, {aid 
^ been the keeper of the imperial wardrobe, was re- 
ported to carry on a {hamrful intrigue with him. His eidelt 
fon wi^<^no foaner apprifcd of it, than he took an opportu- 
nity to c^fpatch her paramour, and then fliut her up, with 
the emperor, in a room, with a defign to have fent them 
both out of the world by the fame way. He was, however, 
prevented by the people from committing that double par- 
ricide, and forced to fly into Spain. Alexius was Co exaf- 
perated atAis fon, that he difinherited him, and named 
Alexand^, his younger fon, to fuccced him; but John 
found m<fcns, by the help of fome Spaniards and Genoefe, fnurderiJl 
to return^^ Trapezond, where he privately murdered his 
father, an<J afterwards ordered him to be magnificently in^ 
terred in the cathedral of that metrc^olis, to avoid being 
fufpeSed of having had any concern in hb death 

lo. John II. cadlcd alfo Calo-Johannes, having thuA di^ A.D. 144^. 

fpatched bis father* mounted the throne f but found it very — 

difficult to keep himfelf upon it : for the Turks, by this 
time grown very powerful, attacked him on ii|i fidcs ; fp 
that he was forced to pay an annual tribme of thtcc thou- 
fand duo^ to Anfurath, and afterwards to his fon Moham- 
med H. to enjoy the quiet pofieffion of his dominions. At 
his death, he len only one fon, named Alexius, then but 
four years of age, who was afterwards carried captive, with 
the reft , of the family, at the taking of Trapezond by Mo- 
hammed, md a dai^bter, named C^tharina Comnena, who 
was, by li0r iinak^ Oavid, given to A fan Bdgh, vulgarly 
called Ufiili.CaaEaxies, in order to prevail t^n that mo- 
narch to Adm Ogainft the continual irruptions of the 
T urks Johri^d two by the daughter of one of the 
kings of whom he married daring his abode in that 

country^ Samt afieit ihe was Bavid^s own daughter tbt 
laft cs^ror of Tii^eamid; but vrithqiit any &itndation : 

exfirel^ ciiUs her the daughter of John ; and 
duke of Burgundy, 

iay^ was the daughu^f €alo>^|ohatia^ * 

y Laonic. lib. ii. Pbrane lib. iii. cap.* ** Vide & Phran*. 

Ub* i. JDucst^ DaF 49 fra/Ad>Alexandr. p« 494.^ 

« Leimpl. In Pand. Turn. n. 188. Se iitfiur. in an. 14564 

Vid. ^ Ci^i|f,^at.nhi Turco^Oraee ‘ , jJ Spandugla. P^yj 

IQ Afia, cap. J5| ah « .Suane Sylv* £pin« Sfa« 1 ^ 
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^ht ^ory ,of 

1 !• Da^id Comncnitti the third of 

«Tnpcrojr of Trapeissond, ufurped tho^crciwit frJIi his ne- 
phew, the young fon of Aieiitts. Bd was a man of a fa- 
Tagc and co^-ardW difpofition ^ He had married^e prin- 
cefs Irene of the Cantacuaene familf, a lady ccleo5%t!b4^fbr 
her greatnefs of foul; and cdnftancy under adverfitj^wfcp^ 
Mohammed II. ftimamed the Great; who by that^ time 
had made hidsrfelf mafter of Graeeia; Hafda, and^ervia, 
and of the city of Cdhftantihople, dedated war aggftnft Da- 
vid, under pretence that he had affixed Gfam Cazanes king 
of Perfia, and was hecortie tributary to him. David had 
neither courage nor ftrength to oppofe him; fo that he 
marched direSly to his capital, and clofely iivefled it by 
fea and land. The fiege had lafted little abo^ a month, 
when David, having in vain implored the afliftaiif-e of the 
Chriflian princes, particularly of Charles VIL king ff France, 
agreed to deliver up hfe metropolis, with the wh/zie empire, 
on condition that bis and his family^s lives fliould be fpar- 
cd ; that he bimfidf fliould be permitted to carry with him 
all his children and treafures into Europe, and have a^fuffi- 
cient revenue afTigned for their fubfiftcnce. Mohammed at 
firft refuied theft offers with great indignation, not doubt- 
ing to be foon mafter of that, metropolis ; but a fecond 
parley being deii red, he in appearance accq)ted of them; 
but, having got the unfortunate emperor in his power, he 
treacheroufly caufed him to be loaded with chains, and 
kept clofc prifoner. Being now mafter of the city, he feized 
on the emperor's wife, daughters, and upon the reft of his 
family, with as many of the nobility as he fbtind in that 
metropolis, and cauftd them to be lent in triumph to Con- 
flantinople- Of the reft of the Trapezuntines he chofe as 
many as he thisught fit for bis ftrvke; and or4ered eight 
hundred promifing youths to be brought up janiftries. The 
handfome females nc diftributed among his officers and 
favourites, and fome of the fineft amongft hk own 
He left in the city node but the meaneft of the people; 
put a ftroin| ]|^rd 6f janifaricS caftle, another of. 

commism^mdl^ dnto the town; and made his admiral go- 
Vcrnor'rfhoth^t Other cities empire fu^^ted 

to the conqueror; fo that the 

dience m a few m0ttth$, and he returned triumphant to 
Conftantinople ? 

t Boifoth. Mohemb. Aftat. de CaiklktC otr. EceleT, 

f PtorjUu lib. iii. epandh|^^l4ioi>te. ^ Phraua. lib^ iti. Spandpg^ 
Laonic« Boroth. Monemb> ;ft aiih Vide & CruU. Du Frcfte, dr 
ab shat* 


Sooa 



ir^ity tf the Spaniards, ■ ---j 

whJ? Comnenua family} and none of them were fbLed 
but CWe the youngcft fon of Divid, wlo Turned Mo’ 
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Tlymcient State ajtor, of Sf am. to the 
Expuljon of the Carthaginians by the Ro~ 

to (he Befcent of 
the Northern Nations, and the uniting of 

fr Kingdoms under Ferdinand and 
Ifapeua, 

S E’ C T. I. 

Defcription of Spaifu 

A & only land contiguons ^ Spain was Gaul, from HwH, 
A wta.™ .< ™ fe^.Kd ™ ,£ „„„k by Ih. Z 
otSH« ^ a? “ peninfi^, On the other Sfam. 

Sim.« ^ funwinded by the ii|ditcrreneaa } the 

le<^ < 2 i^t 4 n^, or bay of Ga^ez} the Frctuiji Hercu- 
ieum, or. Streightt^bf Gibraltar} the wcftern ocean ; and 

J lofjl®* ,is 9 degree* go inmute* weft 

Beuger fn Cat^onia 3 degrees 
15 mtnutw daft ofthrt mty wd/nmp north tofouth 4 out 

Otcgal, the northern 
^Tfh 44 degrees 10 minutes 

^nh JatftSaej and the fornbem^ point of Tariff* in 
55 “egrees yo minates north teitnde. According to this 

phel^&2“’ ^ Rkasb OttdihttiShtw 



J4f' 


V&mit of 


of ibt 

AeUrmlastiol^ aorient 8{>a!ft, iiwiio^g l^taftia or Portu. 
gal, abt' iboNkt five traiidred wd nin«tvi>foqr mile* long, 
and five hundred diid eighty broad. Alt the natural limits 
of ancient and' modern Spain are the- fame, th^ mjj be 
coafideted as entirely the fame region’*. ^ ^ 

l^e generality of the Greek vrritcra call Spain ’iffwfhe/ 
Iberia, either fmm a colony of Iberians, a people bothering 
upon Mbnnt'Catteafus, planted thete rorfrom thelberus, 
the Ebro of the moderne, ofae of famous rivers of 

this country. However, the aJicieirtsf, ndio lived before 
Polybius, by Iberia underftood only that part of Spain ex- 
tending from the Pyrenees to Calpc, or the Streights of 
Gibraltar, and terminated by d»c Mediterranean h the other 
part being unknbwn'to,- and coriiequently- going tender no 
name amongft the Greeks and Romans. As th|^ iberus 
was by far the nmft cottfiderabfe river Of this traci it might 
have received the denomination of Iberia from Whence, as 
” [ypt is faid to have derived its name from the Nile, which 

1.- I a 'Hr*. r?- 


Whmo 

€alled Spar 
mat or Hf 


omer intimates to have been called JEgyptus. Rut not 
vvithftanding drhf^ I'v'hcre adVaficCd, wc apprifechd, that 
the true and proper Iberia was original^ only- that part of 
Spain called Celtiberia, from a body dfGeUs fettling in it, 
bounded by the Iberus, the PyreneeSf and the Mediter. 

ranean, ' ' ' - - 

The generality of Spanifli writers derive its name from 
Hifpan, the fon of Hercules, or Hifpal, one of theirfabul- 
pus kings ; and father Briet from Pdn, the lieutenant of 
Bacchus, to which the fyliable hist "which, in the Teutonic 
tongue, Cgnifies wjd, was added, to denote its fituation with 
refpea to the reft of Europe : but it appears from Bochart 
and others^ tbat the Pfaecnicians Cailed Spain, atleafi that 
part of it knosm to them, Splmirija# .(Jfc Spaiiija, 

from a raMit, .bepaum it abounded 

with thole antpa^. 4 hat the pf ' the Pliipenicians 

aafweted to the can by no means heallotw^ How., 

hver,' a* rise lortner, in maiw partiouWt, bore a near re- 
femblaOce tOtiH" latter, the Pheeniciam, atthicir firft arrival 
in Spaim ta|t6 thm to he (be fitt^ruiimtd, arid firom 
thence impom upon has Over 

fincC' pi«v.riled. ' :Th««nc^ltatS’ fo wetil aea , - jttmaltft wefiem 
fiwation, criled^Ff^ % rile nwlit and nHef- 

ptfei Oltima'i /aptrdattrits, 

heiai'-nlfe giyett,tn' JW^OiBaliqr coun* 

*• i***! 6»gr. iib. a. 

Wi Gie^pi ^iits lib. 


unit, 



of the Spanwrdt. 


tries, tre fiiall tak^ap.J^rther naticc of, except that tiew 
were two princJiml H^%rias, aafnely, tke Great, which’ 
was Italy ; au4 tha Leiiif which was Spain : thefe wer^ 
likewife <a1lirigoiQicd into Citerior and Ulterior, or the 
^taiffer and therarthcr *. 

AS Spain^ before the C^thaginians n^de any conquefts Various lA*. 
there, was inhabited by n^tpy castons,*^Qvemed by their *vifio»s of 
own re^uji, arid independent of each other,, it moft have 
been originally divided into various petty kingdoms, the 
precife nuxnbef pf which itis impofEblc for «s to determine* 

What number of provinces the Carthaginians divided that 
part of Spain fubjeft to them into^ for want of fuiEcient 
light from hiftory, we muft likewife own oorfelves incap^ 
able of afeertaining. As for the Romans, the firft divifion 
they madji of Spain, or rather that part of it they had re- 
duced, wv^ into Hifpania Citerior, and Hifpania Ulterior j 
and this, According to Livy, took place immediately after 
the conclufion of the fecond Punic war. However, for 
fome political reafon^s, they thought proper , to unite thefe 
two provinces in the beginning of , the Maecdonjaa war^^ 
and again feparated them in the consulate of Q^i^lius 
tus and M. Junius Pennus. This laft difpofition of Spain 
remained tin the reign of AuguRus, who altered it, by di- 
viding Hifpania Ulterior into two provinces, Provincia Ba^ 
tica and Lufitania, and affixing the name of Provincia Tar- 
raconenfis' to Hifoania Citerior. In fome of the fucceeding 
reigns we find nifpania Ulterior and Hifpania Citerior 
again mentioned } liotwlth (landing which, that the diviGon 
introduced by Auguftus, continued as long as the Romans 
had any power In Spain, appears extremely probable, both 
from the ariident geographers ai^d antique inferiptions 
exhibited W Oruter and ReineGus. tfpon this plan, t}iere^ 
fore, we iiiaft here give our readers a geographical dtferip* 
tion of ancient Spain 

The limits of Lufi|ania not having been always the fame,: Limits 
we cannot i^ke upon us to deGne them. That this pro- 
vince extends fro^|b^ 'I'aguato the C^abrian ocean, prr 


i Eafeh* lu Chvott. 8|nphxn> fn Hjrref. IXvt fed, ^3. Paun.. 
d« UChtmh, mp. iB^frcrt, m Chao,,' 

Hb. i. cafxb ij^d. . $iirvab^ Kb. ill. p* 

Plin. Nat. -^Uau. de 
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<f 

ShS W by Strabo. 

That ^rt W |t, fituated betwixt the Anas and the Ta, 

h^£*« !SiWf co?intry of the 

i* ^ J**? obferyed by Ifaac V9ffiu6. «, 4 ftef Au- 
gfe l>a 4 made tfe ’^ofition of Spaift already mentioned, 
thi^nas bounded Lulitania on the fduth, and the Duriu?, 
M Douro of the modems, on the north j To that the whole 
lying bcttwxt the D™ and the Cantabrian ocean, 
Hmrr«"nf the interior 

pmetani, are fixed differently by different authors. The 

«ppn the Atlantic 

Mean, and ftrerchin| itfelf from, the mouth of the Anas t6 

known by the name of 
Cape St. Vincent. The fituatibn of the Celtici, v'hofe true 
^e wasMirobngenfts, according to Pliny, mS.ybecol- 
leaed from what has been already obferved. Shme of the 
ancient ^geographers make the TurduIi and the Turdetani 
one nation, particularly Ptoleiny and $tr«bq } though they 
were confiderfed in a different light b| Pdybius. Be S 

“ confiderabl^ nart^both of Lufua, 

^‘'**^* fame may 

be Jtd of the Vettones, who forbad thenifelycs over a large 

Wh’ ** Durius, and on the 

lb =>» the ancients, differ with 

regard to tbc extent of ^rritory every one of thofe nations 

wer^^r '® ^™hable that their frontiers 

always the fame. Some authors a&rt Vettonia 

bee^ a province 

aSIs^ Sd'tW. hy the 

Ana§ , and this i^^on is Countenanced by jan infcriD- 

3 h Flttvii Oftia; 4. Pontes Fluv. e. Ltwse Mon- 
W^n^n^un^ 6. Mond« FluV. Oftia. Vvaci Fluv. 

Ofca. 8 . Bon* Fluv. Cilia. 9. »«mibal. ' 

ye$^^, 7, Vdiadis. s: 
5 Sw, 9- «o. Aw^ga ,*'* Scalabifcus. 

lib, 1^. p. 
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T&? Hifiofy of the Spaniard. 

I9.^urd<ia* ao, Colarnum. 21* tfallxcusn 22. Ammca, 
23^xbura or Ebora. 24.‘Norba Carfarca. 25. Liciniana. 

26, Augufta Emcrita., 27. Evandria. 28. Qcraea. 29. Cse- 
cilia Gcm;£tmai ^o. Caprfa. Ji, Commbrica. 32. Collipo. 
^^letifa. 34. Salmailtita. 35* galafia,. 36, Pax Julia, 

^Snd fome others of lefs note. 

It will not be cxpedcd that wc fliould give a partifular 
defcription of thofe places, a great pan of i^hich we know 
little of but the names. The moft remarkable are as follows. 

Olifipo, Olifippo, or Oliofipon, fince called Li fboa by the 
Portugucfe, and by us Lifton, ftai^ids at the mouth of the 
Tagus, and was corruptly named by fcvcral of the ancients 
Ulylippo; from whence fome have imagined, that it was 
built by Uiyfles, in hi!s return from the Trojan war: but 
this notion ought, to be treated as a mere fi£liGn, deftitutc of 
the leaft ihadew of faiftorical proof. . Wc cannot therefore 
but believe, that Olifipp, or Olifippo, which from Pliny, 
the Itinerary, and Grutcr, appears to have been the ge- 
nuine proper name of this city, was originally formed from 
the two Phoenician 4 ordS aiis uhbo^ or pits ippv^ 

the pkafantbay\ for that the ancient Olifipo was featedon 
a bay we learn from Mela \ and that the bay, on which 
Liibon (lands, is extremely pleafant, all the moderns allow* 

Plifipo, or Lilbon, the capital of the prefent kingdoms of 
Portugal and Algarve, is in 39 degrees 10 minutes north 
atkude, and 9 degrees 30 minutes weft of London 

Talabrica, or Talatriga, a city feated upon the Vacus, Talabrietu 
ipentioned % Pliny, Antoninus, and Appian. The citi- 
zens of Talaoriga, from their frequent violations of treaties 
concluded hctwfct^lbem <»nd the Romans, appear to have 
had an im|^cahle Wffion to that people p. 

Langobtiga (B}^, a town fituated between the Vacus and 
the Duriut, near Ihc fca-coaft. As both Pliny and Anto- 

o Solin, cap.;z3, Grut infeript p>,«5s* not. 5. Plin. Hb. cap. 

Cellar, ubi fupra, p« fO. l^ela, Sc Creator. apfi 4 

Boebart. ubi fupra, ut & ipi Boebart. ibid* P AntdilblMn^ 
rar. PJin. lib. iii. AppiaU. in Bell* Hiipan# ' ^ ' 

(R) Tbe word J9ri?^br JrA the city of Ara, the city of 
ga^ in the old Snanillf kng^ge, of Meido, dec* 

ngnified a as ^ leam n^ce pr^bly came the m 
from Relbi'adVa^ijThcreforie Brig^iBi ' Brjgjmtu, Briga- 
CetoJjrii^J.., , V ^ango* cum^ Sngobanna, &c. all whjch 

bog^ Metd^nga, & are are evidtndy of Celtic extrac- 

i?^uivalcat to city ^ r 

^i) Airtlq* ir, ^ 
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Jrabrigaf 
Siiliumt 
attd Can- 
frdia* 

C$Uippo, 


§(aUthts, 



imy^ticular of te ii^'baTe been a 

according to Heinefitia; A^a Tradu&a, a 
to^, ibridii^ tb tbe of LangoSl^iga. Our 
readers w3L Slid it inftok^myVSft of tht towns appcrb^»Q^ 
ing to LuGtaniat« , ‘ 

AEininium* a city of this prOtinct mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy, near the northern b^k of the Munda a little 
to the fouth of Talabfiga ^ 

Conimbrica^ a city fitoated:6n the oppbfite bank of the 
Monda« Out of the ruins of thb place has arifen the mo-* 
dern Coimbra, one of the towns in Portugal, cele- 
brated all over the learned world for the famous univcrfity 
which has fo lon^ dourifhed there. 

Arabriga, Sellmm, and Concordia, betwixt Cpnimbrica 
and tbeTagUs, were j^Iaccs Of feme note, thougJK we have 
fcarcc any particulars relating to them preferved by the an- 
cient geographers *. 

Collippo, a Roman mumciphrm, between the Munda 
and the Tagus, upon the coall bf the Atlantic ocean. We 
find this townm^ed, by an inferiptipn ki Grutcr, Collipro ; 
but that the f there was originally a p, appears from the 
beft manuferipts of Pliny, as well as another infcriptkm. 
Hot far from this city, in a fouth-weftern direflipn, ftood 
Eburohfitium, or as, in our opit^ion, it ought to have been 
written, Eburobriga. As the ftones that preferved the 
above mentioned infcriptions were in the neighbourhood of 
Lilia, fome believe that the ruins df the ahdint Collippo 
arc to be found there 

Scalabts, or Scalabifctigi as by Pto- 

lemy, has been coniidered by CensrriuB is fi^h Roman 
colony of Lufitartia, famamed- Prsefidiwa Ju|!um. The 
Spaniih writpri almoil nnanimoufiy aigf'ite that the fpot on 
which this town Hood, is at prefent d^upied by Santerien, 
a Fortuguefe town, about forty mHcihbrth-caft pf Lifbon i 
though the Sca1abircusqfPb!bmy lia4> Gtuation arngped it 
to the north of the Munda *. 


jrhiam Aiithim Pi'setorium and Hierabriga, in the neighbour- 
fratorium fiood of Scakbis, lut mentioned by Idperai^^ The 
former pkice Ihaod^^ity-bi^t RonuamRcsf^ 

** and the fetter rbWjf.’V^ \ ^ 

jforba C^e* JSfoi^a C^farea, alwftni ,pf repSjaJd 

^ana. of the ^ bn tl^ipttt|ib^>^^ 

s Ftid* Geograph. TbP. ^aei; tEpnd'Odfex'. ubv^ 

fuphk;. • V 5 Laar. AadE Remd* k .Autiquit l^uu* Uk 
# Aaiiidul w fupi^' Iktlcript. i%u & P- « ss* 

ttbifiipra. 

Tagus^ 



mfiory of the ^fantarh. 


Tagu«, ^iiear ftt^hc brjdgtt built river 

and dedicated to Trajan* Pliny calTs the Inhabitants of this 
city Colonk Norbenfis. Some , Span Jlh authors believe, 
N^a Cadarca to have been contiguous to Trajan^s bridge V 
btrfother writers of that nation, iSveii vOrfed irtihe antiqui- 
ties of their country, maintain the cOntraf#.' ^ and 
Ptolemy fpour the fehtlment of thofe who Norba at 
fome diftance from the bridge, flnce they make that town^ 
or, which is the fame thing, the Coldnia Wbenfis, to havl 
been fituated in a territory on the fouth of the Tagus. We 
are informed by an ancient Roman infeription in Gruter, 
that the Roman municipia of LuBtania, by Aims raifed 
arnongft thcmfelves, finiftied the aforefaid bridge in the 
reign of the emperor Trajan. The named of thefe muni- 
cipa, or rather their inhabitants, have been prelerved by a 
ftonc, belonging formerly either to the bridge or town of 
Norba, and are thefe ; Icadita, Lancia Oppidana, Arabriga, 
Mirobrigaj,^ Lancia Tranfeudana, Colarnum, Meidobriga, 
and Interamnia. Some, if not all of thefe municipia, un- 
doubtedly made a confiderable figure, though we are Tup- 
plied with very few particulars relating to them by the an- 
cient geographers and hiftorians 

Bletifa was fituated near fome of the above mentioned 
municipia, on the fouthern bank of the Durius, as may be 
inferred from an infcriptiori in Grutcr. The modern name 
of Bletifa is Lcdefma, according to Mariana, With refpea 
to any fartbcf particulats of this place we are entirely in 
the dark*. ^ 

Salmantjca, called tbis-day Salamanca, was in the 
neighbourhi^d ^ appears from the above men- 

tioned infeription. Tt is at prefent famous all over the 
world, on account of the iSourilhing univerfity founded 
there, which, for has been deemed the princi- 

pal feat of literature in Spain* 

Augiifta Emerita, the capital of this province in the Ro- 
man times, upon the Anas, was built by a body of fuper- 
annuated fojdiers, to vyhom Auguftus afligneda diftrift in 
Lufitania, from whence this city deduced its naine. This 
colony we find frcq& by ancient Roman 

coins and inlcrmtiooS. Edicrita^a't firll app^rjtained to the 
Turduli, Strabpj th^n^fi af^rwards it was 

^ of the Vettonfesi as we learn from 


BUttfai 


Salman^ 

tica. 



PJin. Ftol^ RefeBd* ubp fupra. N<]^i Ik Varaptrii api|d Cellar, 
ubiittpra, p. lei* * Marian, lib. vii: 

r Strib. ubi Inif. iiii. p. 1 14. Num* AagdA. & Niiol.Twrv 

spud Cpllar. pbi flip. p. $q. Prudent, ubi fi|p. LaUdv^ Ron. 
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Ebo»» difcd by the Romans, L^ialitaa JjjHa, -was 
featei between the Tagus and the AnaS» though it ap- 
proached neater the latter than the former Tiver. “ The 
fame fpot is at prefent occup^d by Evora, where therehas 
lone flourtted a famous univerfity. This town vWSfea 
3n mnj^ium, as appears from feveral ancient coini ^ 

and inferiptmjas ». . _ , , , , a j /■ 

Salacia, the Alacer do Sal of the moderns, ftood feme 
miles to the weft of Ebora. .^Erom fome ancient infcriptions 
in Gruter it may be inferred that this place was a Roman 

municipiums . • r 1. 

Pax Jul», the Beja of the moderns, a city m me louthern 
part of the province, -flood near the frontiers of thcTurdetani, 
if it did not aftuaTly belong to that nation. It is mentioned 
by PUny, Ptolemy, and Antoninus. Near this place a gipat 
number of Roman coins and, infcriptions have been found 
within thefc, few years. AU the remaining traft to the 
fouth of this city, limited on the eaft, weft, and fouth, by 
the Anas, the Atlantic oceani and bay of GadeS, from us 
feurc, was called Cuneus by Poraponius Mela and Strabo. 
Myrtilis, Ralfa, Oflbnaba, and other places of this traft, do 
not deferve any great regard. However, it may not be im- 
proper to obferve, that, according to Refendius, Mortola, or 
Mertola, a modern town upon the Anas, and lanilla, or 
Tanra, a conCderable city pf Algarve, anfvyer to the an- 
cient Myrtilis and Balfa. Oflbnaba, if we believe the fame 
author, has for a lorig time lain in ruins, thpngh fome foot- 
fteps of it are ftill remaining, particularly,^ the walls of 
Faro, another town of Algrave,, -npw the, fca-coaft. The 
TacobrigaofMela ftood uDdpi: *c,^n^t»rium Sacrum, 
known inthefe times by, th4;»aiM .o^ St. Vincent, 
upon a fpot occupied at ppfenj; to a village called Eagoa 
by thePortuguefe, pear the ^ rttm^ 

are ftill to be fecn*. ;:> ‘JS i > , -a- 

The Lufitanians, if. vre credit prefetred exifting 

iipofl tbe plunder pf their nmghbmjfs to the improving their 
Ijands, though li^rally fertile an|,ricb. In toher <^cs 
their nis^pppr of living w^a.rude wd RinpJc, Th^ ufed to 
warm'ttop^felyss by mcaris 

This ba|^|ac<# water, cat 0 ® ' 1 

Tbto. made .np^fe 

bfc/or f^c p 
the hammer, and cut into 'pieces* 


“nf bocMlh a meal, 
* j%n.^Qnly black. 

.,i*«%^attcS''^ith 
:y u£^, like the Eg^ 

fiansj 


Grpt* lufefipt. paff. 
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tians, Gaul83 and other ancient nations, to expofe their fiefc 
on thi^ tSi^t traveffers might dired them to proper 

medicines for their cure. They were ejccecdingly robuit, and 
fo warlike, 4 hat the Romans did not cohqiier them without 
great difficulty and length of time ^ 

chief promontories of Lufitania were the Promonto- Promoui^. 
rium Sacrum, Pr&montorium Barbarium, and the Promon- rksof 
torium Magnum, or Olifiponenfe ; to whic# Tome add a fnania. 
fourth, called by Pliny Cuneus. The Prombntorium Sa- 
crum, or Cape St. Vincent, (formed an angle, projefting 
into the bay of Gades and tbt Atlantic ocean, which was 
termed the weftem extremity of the World by Strabo. The 
Promontorium Barbarium, at prefent Cape Spichel, lay to 
the fouth of Olifipo, though not verydiftant from the mouth 
of the Tagus. The Promontorium Magnum, or Olifipo- 
nefe, ftyled by fomc of the' moderns Cape de Rocca Sintra, 
proje£lcd into the Alarttic ocean near OKffpo, and was 
efteemed by Pliny the common boundary of earth, fea, 
and heaven. As for Pliny^s Cuneus, it is fuppofed to be 
the promontory now known by the name of Cape St. Mary, 
by Cellarius*. 

The principal ports of this province were thofc of Olifipa, Ports ana 
nt prefent Lifbon, and Hannibal. The fituation of the 
former is fo well known as not to admit of a difpiite; but 
that of the latter cannot be fo eafily afeertained. Mela, 
upon whofe authority it entirely depends, places it near the 
Promontorium Sacrum 5 which is ail that we can fay of it. 

The only ifiand deferibed by the ancients, on the coaft of 
Lufitania, is^Jie iLondobris of Ptolemy, the Barlenga or 
Barlinges of the moderns 

The Mons Herminius of Hirtius, the modem Arminno, Mountain*^ 
was the only moiintain of note in this country. It is rather 
a long ric^c of - mountains, fincc known by the name of 
Sierra de Eftrctti|*Wid running from north to fouth, be- 
tween the provinces of Beira and Trajos bfontes. On the 
top arc two lakes oTvaift extent, and very foep> one of Aem 
cfpecially, which they have never yet been able to faffiortt. 

It is ftill more furprifing, that they are calm when the fea 
13 fo, ttSi rough when that is ftormy. Hence, aS well as 
from, the loud, and noife thay make, which is 

echoed by \djacen|liBis, and heard at foany leagues 
diftanjee, have fo^ fubterrancan com^ 

; which Is ftlH farther confirmed 
whhfc are fometimea thrown up by their 

8*rabo, libs iii. « Pan. Bb- tr. at^W, * Harden. 

>n kic, H, -cap. $. GUar. uW * Mel itb^ 
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i^i^aves, near four jJiiJca fr<ftn the fcai 

Hertjamius li®iW>r, now Sierra 4 e Marm» from the cMy of 
d>at i^ame, is part of the greater Hermimiw, and ruu^ ima 
tlie province of Alentejo^ but is jH>t iwar fo tpnfiderablc. 
The warlike inhabitants of the "former were paHed Plum- - 
barii, from their lead-mines and works ; and, acoordinf^ 
CellaritsSj the ei^y of Medobriga or Meidobriga^ ftood at the 
foot of it®. , 

The moft celebrated rivers of LuGtania were the Anas» 
the Tagus (now Tajo), a||^ the DUrius. Thfe Anas is 
called at prefent the Guadian% the Tagus the Tajo, and the 
t)urius the pouro. To tho& ma^ be added the Munda, 
-yrhich now goes under the name of the Mondego ; and the 
Vacus, now called the, Voga. They all flow from£. to W. 
and empty them felves into the Atlantic ocean K 

We mail here only mention ibme few natural curiofitics 
of Lufitania: i. The, kad-naine near Meidobriga, from 
whence Pliny denominates the inhabitants of that place 
piumbariii which ftill The gohkn fand, or fmall 

particles of gold, mixed with the fand of the Tagus. This 
We find attefted by Pomponius Mela, Ovid, Pliny, and Si- 
Uns i^Ucns. t. and the truth of it feems confirmed.by Re- 
fei^iiS t famous antiquary aflures us, that feme of 

thofegf^fpip^rticksvwere foundi intermixed with the fand 
of the Tagins, in his time ; but that the laws of Portugal 
would not permit peopk to throw up the interior land on 
the banks of the Tagusi with which tbefe particles arefup- 
pofed to be incorpoVated, left the neighbouiaiig fruitful 
fiel^ lbould.be thereby damaged. He the kings 

of Portugal have a feeptre of the Tagan goid^than which 
no purer is to be found in thfe woiki *, 5* Befldes the two 
lakes already deferibed, we taay add Ac famed pool near 
Roya, remarkable for hideous noifc^^ike diat of thun- 
der at a difiance, which is commoulfki^^iAeforie a fiorm, 
ut Ae difiau^i^.eigbteea,^^^ mikss* 4. Another 

by Pliny, and by 
obTet^ed «to £ii»llow every 
'is,tbi^ it, though ever fe light. We 
might ^4 great variety of hat and modictaab ind other 
furpriilag fprrngSj^W^A wldoh Aii||Mgdra Aefe 

may be il^/wfco adds, that 

Ac fingle |KrWinee,j|up» 

;J;ptrc D&ero 

find 4:on(brLtIir“fi<mF^ wiA clear a|p exo^iSm tratcr/*^. 

:;4e"lib«-ixxiii, cap. 4 . . > • >- ■ : " ■■ . 
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The fccond ^ovince of Hifpania Ulterior, or Farther 
cdkd from the Wd river B*ti*, 
fince farteflas, and now Guadaiquiver, or the Great River 
We have already mentioned its limits on the weft or Lufil 
ta^ fide i It was bounded on the fouth by the Mediterra- 
n«6, and the Sinus Gaditanus, or gulph of Gades : and 
on the north by the Cantabric fea, now the fife of Bifeav 
Its limits towards the north-eaft, or province ofTarraco 
cannot be fa well fixed, becaufe they are rightly fuppofed 
to have been in a conftant fiu£Iuation, as each petty mo- 
narch had an opportunity to incroach upon his neighbour\ 

1 he Baetis divided this province into two parts j on the one 

fide of which, towards the Anas, were fituate the Turde- Its istiaUi. 

uni, from whence the country was called Turdetania, but 

better known by the name of Bseturia. On the other fide 

were fituated the Battuli, Baftitani, and Conteftani, alone 

the Mediterranean coafts. 'We.forbear mentioning a great 

number of others, of which we know little more than the 

names. The reader may fee them in Cellarius above 

mentioned. 


We come how to fpeak of the Roman colonies in this Rsm/mn* 
province ; which Pliny fays was the moft fertile, bell calti- 
vated, and pleafanteft of all the reft; The Romans had 
four tribunals, or, as they ftyled them, Convenes juridici; 
namely, i, Gades, now Cadiz: 2. Cordova: 3. AftigL 
now Ecija : 4. Hifpal, now Seville. They had, bcfides, a- 
bout one hundred and thirty cities, among which nine were 
ftyled colonies ; eighteen municipal f twenty-nine which 
enjoyed ihcr^nchife of Latium ; fix free cities 5 three al- 
lied ones; and one hundred and twenty tributary K 

The whole province of Bsetica, accordmg to the kft 
quoted autl|9r'8 diviiion, contained what we rww c«all Anda- 
lufia, part of the kingdom, of Granada, and the outward 
boundaries of lEftr^adura. 

With rcfpeiflk to' the cities and colontf^fibmre mentioned, 
we (hall, for breviiy’s fake, fingle oitt^ on^^fome of 
moft celebrated ; namely, that of theAccitahi, 
tween the B^ftuli.and Baftitani, along the fame ihose. We 
find naemdoaed by Pliny and by fame ancient inficrip- 
tion^ the aanw:*4^ Golonia Julia Gcmclla Accitaiia^, 
whpfe citi^nsWere ealjed Genu^nfea, heeaufc that co- 
irf two kgiohssrthe tbhid'and fixth, as 
It in fupi^fed to be the 

^ ^ Cellar, lib, ii, cap. i. l)a i. Gerund. I Vidy Brieti Parallel. 

P W a, 5* ^ Hid* lib.Mat cap««. * Gmt. pi 
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arefent chy of. Guadiz itt Granada, an wcient cpifcopal 

Uformtoly caned the AccUanni^ 

of that city; Thofe of Gades, Corduba, S*; 

oil Sere famous for their courts of judicatures I he other 
U’r Xfe fitaation is Icfs known, together with 
mhe’r mSipal and free cities, in a much greater nui^ 
than in any M the other two provinces, the reader may lee 

^How^ew^of thofe ancient cities this province had before 

thrintroduaion of.the Romans, is not difficult m guefs, f 

we only confult the beft ancient authors with any tolerabk 
we only comui Spamlh 

writerT^it Tftttfl have not only abounded 'with them, but 

Ukewife !.»« b«» y !?TT?hS*», 

wrded". PtoLn/ mentions ®"‘y ‘^"e° fmee 

coaft of the Baftitani } namely, that of Urce, “ncc 

Vorzi in the bay of that name, though we find fome con- 
fiderable places on thofe coafts. fuch as Menoka, '^rfSe 
PnrMi« hykffuus. Beria, Murgis, and fome others. In the 
% A nam were likewife i confiderable number, which 
PHny irbisNatural Hiaory, tells usin his time.amounted to 
SndredSeventy-two: The greatea part of thefe being, 
fn ll appearance, and from the Roman "“mes given thein. 
either founded or inlargcd by that nation, fuch 
Aaa Nebrifa, Uria, and.Orippa*, on the banks of the Bse- 

i W?w Hkpii we have Lt time to dw 

but feall content ourfclves with a ffiort recital of ^ 

»hLS“noS Among thefe is the famed city of Hifpal, 

. JS . metropolis 


nonTSe^e Jl<i«e on the rii^c^ir Bsetis, and the metropolis 
wsw formerly a great emporium, by 
iSK^vig^riverw^ich Lught a" vaa quan- 
ST, i^Shandile^ this cig, 

eSdibi This city 

md by foms no 

lefit feli&d for te 

ppet^rils tti’, Aurtfarwlena, than 
f luU Wt |oi# 


other was for 
• Pi l^'^ids Cellari 
trade. 
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trade. It is fituate on th# banks of the fame river, was 
called a patrician colony, and is faid by Strabo to have been 
the work of Marcellus ; but which of the Roman generals 
fo called, he leaves us to guefs. Tartefius was once a famed ^ariejpu. 
cij^ pleafantly feated between the two mouths of the Bae- 
tis, which made a kind of illand, called after the name of 
that city^, Tarteffida. This ancient city is celebrated by 
fome of the Latin poets, as fituate on the fartheft verge of 
the weftern fiiore. 

We come now to the famous bays and ports of this Bays and 
province ; the firfl of which, next to Gades, is that called ports. 
Portus Meneft'<eus, mentioned by Ptolemy and 3trabo, who Meneflaus 
likewife places here the oracle of that name. The next is Porius^ 
that of Befippo, the country of the famed Pomponius Mela, 
and fome others, without the Streight’s mouth. Caipe, 

Carteia, Barbeful, Cilniana, Solduba, Suel, and Malaca, 
within the Streight, and on the coafts of the Baftuli. Me** 
noba, Selumbina, Abdera, and Portus Magnus, and like-* 
wife the famed promontory of Charidemus, are mentioned 
by Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Mela, and placed by them on 
the Bafliti: Ilian coafts. Beyond the promontory lately men- 
tioned are the cities of Baria or Barea, and Murgis, in the Baria, 
Virgitanian bay; the former of which is reckoned by Pto- Murgis. 
lemy, and the latter by Pliny, the laft fea-port of the Bafti- 
tani. Thofe ancient authors, however, do not agree about 
the fituation, names, and fome other particulars relating to 
thofe cities. For inftance, Caipe, which is by Strabo ftyled Calpt. 
a famed ancient Spanifli fea-port, Pliny, Ptolemy, Mela, and 
others, only call a mountain ; whence the learned Bochart and 
Cafaubon have thought, that Caipe, in the former, was in- 
ferred, by the miftake of the tranferiber, for Carteia, efpe- 
cially as no notice is taken in the others of any city befidcs 
it in that bay. But this has been in a great meafure an- 
fwered, by fome learned men, from the infcription on a me- 
dal, with thefe letters, C. l. calpe; that is, as they read 
it % Colonia Julia Caipe : and this they fupport with a paf- 
fage out of N. Damafcen • ; who fays, that 06tavius over- 
took Cjefar near the city of Calpia, which is the fame with 
Caipe : fo that Strahovs wants no amendment, and one 
of thefe two opinions muft be right ; either that there were 
fcveral cities fitVate on the mouth of the Streight, on ac- 
count fituation, one of which was call- 

J 4 Strab. ubi fupra. ‘Yspanh. de p. 766. Norrii 

/Icnotaph. Pifan. p. 207. ^ » Excerpt. Valcf* apud Cellar, lib. n. 

cap. 1. fcBt 2. art. 34. 
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ed Calpe or Calpa, or elfe, Aat the Carteia, \vhich was- 
fjtuatc near the promontory of Calpe, had likewife taken 
that name from it ; and accordingly the Itinerary mentions 
a city, in the road from Malaga to Cadiz, called* Calpe Car- 
teia, joining thereby thofe two names, probably to 
that they fignified the fame thing- Barbeful, Alia, and 
fome other fca-ports, appear likewife to ha?e been confi- 
derable colonies, as well as a number of inland towns, in 
particular that of Munda, wbeic Csefar defeated the fons of 
Pompey. 

^ke rivir. There are not any remarkable rivers in this province, except 

the Bxtis, or, as it is fbmetimes written, Bastes and Betis. 
It hath, according to Pliny its fpring-head in the Tu- 
gienfian foreft, fo named from Tugia, a town mentioned in 
the Itinerarium of Antoninus, in the province of Tarracon, 
at the foot of the Orefpodan mountains. Others of lefler 
note are the Barbefola, near the city or mount Calpe ; the 
SadEH:a, which feems to have divided the Baiiuli from the 
Accitani ; and fomc few^ others not worth regarding. This 

Mountains* province is incumbered wkb mountains of a confiderable 
length and height. We find, however, bat few deferibed 
by ancient authors. Ptolemy takes notice only of two* 
the Mariani and Hipylse, the latter of which were fcarcely 
known to any other ancknt writer. Thefe, as they run 
along the territories of Hifpal or Seville, were, we are told, 
called IHipac; and, as they approached nearer to Cor- 
doba, denominated Themarini, and Ortfeofdaclsc “ ; the for- 
mer, w'hkh are by Pliny called Ariani, run along the fam- 
ed defert of the fame name, now known by that of Sierra 
Worena, in the neighbourhood of the city of Caftulo. The 
tcgitMi of the Baftkani was likewife full of them ; and all 
that is iKcelfary to add, with relation to them, is, that they 
abounded with metals and minerals of feveral kinds, parti- 
cularly gold, quickfilvcr, copper, and lead*, the greatefl 
quantifies of which appear, however, to have been dug out 
of thofe called Mariani^ froiwi'"which the Romans reaped 
confidcrable advantage^ having every where their piocura- 
tores rti metallic^;, or overfeers ot the mines. That of 
Calpe, is neither famed for its height, mines, fertility, or 
on any account but that of its t 

9eit, eU* Tljc goodnefs of the foil and air of Spain, in general^ is too 

wen known to dwell on. This prc^inCMf^Si parfhw^Iy re- 
maritaiblc for it > as apjieared from theiiBcdtfflhtf? ana^k^e- 

t Piin. fib, iii. cap# i# iTide fitfafin. Reb, lib. » 

ibS. de 
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vJtyof its inhabitants. And fo little did they know of phyfic, Healthy irt* 
thatj^if we believe Pofidonius, they ufed, like the Lufitani, hahitantj. 
to lay their fick relations along the public ftreets and roads, 
t^ave the advice of paflengers. He adds, that their very Stoui w- 
v^^Smen were fo robuft and healthy, that they never kept 
their beds after delivery. Their mountains, as well as val- Rich moun* 
leys, afforded plenty of corn for men, and barley for their 
horfes and cattle, the former of w^hich they bred in great 
quantities, and managed with great dexterity both at home 
and abroad, and efpecially in their warlike expeditions. The 
milk of their kine was, it feems, fo very rich and fine, from 
the fragrant herbs they fed upon on thofe healthy moun- 
tains, that it could not be ufed either for food or drink, or 
even made into cheefe, without fome mixture of water. Fruits 
of all kinds grow there in the greateft perfedlion : but 
thefe are topics well known to every reader. Mineral wa- Natural 
ters flow, in the greateft quantity, both hot and cold ; and 
the kingdom of Granada is famed for them, and for their 
medicinal virtues. Some of them rife fo hot, as to exceed, 
we are told, even boiling water. The moft famous of the 
warm kind are thofe of Hifpal, Cordoua, and Granada ; to 
which they attribute the virtue of curing the moft invete- 
rate difeafes. There are two others of great reputation ; 
that called Bsetio, from a fmall town near it ; it fprings, in 
a fmall rivulet, from the top of a very high rock, and falls^ 
by two ftreams, into two lakes ; and its waters are celebrat- Againfl 
ed for curing all haemorrhages, by wafhing. The other is 
near the town of Antiquitaria ; wdiich is no lefs diftinguiftied 
for diflblving the ftone, and bringing it off by urine 

Tarracon, the third province in Spain, was by the Ro- ^Tarracon 
mans ftyled Hifpania Citerior, or Hither Spain, and diftin- aejenbed^ 
guilhed, by the name of Tarraconenfis, from the ancient 
city of that name, then the capital of it, and the refidenc^ 
of the Roman praefes, or governor. We have fecn, under 
the two former articles, how difficult it is to fettle the li*- 
mits of this province, with refpedi to thofe of Bxtica and 
Lufitania, on account of their frequefit flu£luation. On Its limits*. 
the three other fides they are eafily determined, it having 
the Mediterranean on the eaft, the ocean on the weft, and 
the Cantabrian »3ea and the Pyrenees on the north, by which 
laft it is divided from Gaul. Tarracon, being by far the 
largeft.:bi the three, ’\\ad a much greater number of cities, 
and variety of nations, ps well as, in aW likelihood^ of petty 
jpmgdoms and governments. It was divided into two Dtvidtd 
by the famed river Iberus, now Ebro, which ran almoft 

» Marin. Sicuh dc Rcb. Hifp. lib, i, cap. dc Fontibus. 
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ftcrofs the whole province, having its fource on the nortfv- 
weft fide of it, between the Cantabrian mountains, and 
very near the fca of that name ; and by a fouth-eaft eburfe, 
emptying itfelf into the Mediterranean, about thirty miles 
below the city of Tarraco. Along the fouth-wefl fid9S[>f 
that river were, feated the Celtiberians, the mod ancient, 
and by far the mofl confiderable:, of all the nations of this 
province, if the others were not, indeed, fo many diftin6t 
tribes defeended from them, as we are apt to believe, from 
the greater part of their names being of Celtic rather than 
of any other extract. This canton was denominated from 
them Celtiberia, and reached from the mouth of the Iberus 
quite to the country of the Cantabri, on the oppolite coalls* 
Along the courfe of it, on that fide, were, among other 
people of lefs note, the lilsercaones, feated juft wdthin the 
mouth of it. Higher up are placed the Hedetani or Sede- 
tani, Pelendones, Berones, and laftly the Cantabri. Nearer 
to Bxtica, and on the borders of it, were, towards the Me- 
diterranean, firft, the Conteftani, mentioned alfo under the 
laft article 5 and acrofs the country, towards the oppofitc 
(hore, another tribe of the Turdetani, the Lobetani, Lu- 
fones, Carpetani, Arevacx, and Vaccsei. Tbefe two laft 
were feparated from each other by the river Ducro, which 
was the confine of Lufitania on that fide. Weft of the Can- 
tabri and Vaccxi were, on the Cantabrian coaft, the 'Franf- 
montani and Artabri ; and in this laft was the Artabrum 
Celticum, called alfo Promoiitorium Nericum, now Cape 
Finifterre. In the inland parts are placed the Aftures, Au- 
guftani, liUcenfis, and Gravii, On the weftern coaft, be- 
tween the cape above mentioned and the Durius, were the 
Callaici or Callxci, whole country was called Callxc^a, 
one tribe or canton of which were named Bracarii, and the 
country Bracara; and thefc were feated on the banks of the 
Durius : the others were diftinguilhed by the name of Lu- 
cenfes; and both were fubdivided by Ptolemy into fcveral 
tribes. All thefe are mentioned by Ptolemy, Strabo, Mela, 
as feated, the former on the other fide of the Iberus, and 
the latter on the hither fide of the Tagus. On the other 
fide of the Iberus, along the Mediterranean coafts, were fi- 
tuated the Lacetani and Aufetani, who were parted by the 
river Rubicratus, or, as Mela calls it, Lubricatus, now Lo- 
bragat, near the city of Barcelona. Jjrfong the lb«<ys were 
the Ilergetcs, Jacet^i, Sueffitani, ifafconcs, Varduli, Au- 
trigones, and Concani ; and thefe were feated between 
head of: the Iberus and the Cantabrian Sea. Nearer to tft^ 
Pyrenean Mountains, along that vaft ridge, were the Cere- 
Cani, Indigetes, Cemfi^ iiagetani^ and fome others of lefs 

con- 
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confequcTice. Every one had its cliftindt metropolis, from 
which they either took their name, or, which is perhaps 
moreMikely, to which they gave that of their ownjtribe (L). 

We have already obfervcd in general on this head, that thofe 
da4^^<3:s which end in taniay and the cities which end in 
hrlga^ are of Celtic extract ; and we (hall add here, that 
this province abounds with f^uch, more than the other two, 
as may be feen by the lift of the people we have given be- 
low ; for where their name terminated in tanu the country 
of courfe ended in tania^ as Aufetani and Aufetania. 

We find, however, the following colonies to have been Roman cq-- 
planted amongft thefe ^eltic fettlements ; namely, in A- 
fturia, the famed Colonia Augufta. It is mentioned by Pliny Cohma 
and Ptolemy, and in fome ancient medals, though differ- Augufla* 
ently placed y, and was a court of judicature, according to 
Pliny. It divided the Afturcs into Auguftanos and Tranf- 
montanos : we find here alfo the feventh Roman legion, Augufta ' 
furnamed Gemina, fettled between the Afturian fea,and 
the capital of this diftri£i:, called Afturia Augufta, now 
Aftorga, ftill a city of fome note. This country was alfo 
celebrated by the poets for the gold it produced. The next Caiagurls* 
was the infamous Calaguris, diftinguiftied by Pliny by the 
name of Nafcica, juftly execrated, by the Roman authors 
for the murder of the brave Sertorius, mentioned in a for- 

y Vide Golitz. Holftein, & Hardouin. apud Cellar, lib. iu cap. i. 
fpdV. 3,& 44. Vide Strabo, lib. iii. Plin. lib. iv. cap. %z, * Vide 

Valer. Max. lib. vii. cap. 6, L. Fior. lib. iii. cap. zz. 


(L) Thus the Brac.^rii had 
Bracara, the Artabri Artabrum, 
Ethe Allures Ailurla, the Sueffi- 
tani Sueffa, the Lacetani Lacca, 
the Ilergetes Ilerda ; and fo of 
the reft, unlefs where the Ro- 
mans, fettling afterwards, called 
thofe towns by new names ; ef- 
pecially we find fome few of 
thofe places ftyled Julia , and 
Augufta, as Julia Libyca, In 
the canton of the Ceretanl ; 
Cffifar Augufta, among the La- 
cetani ; Augufta Bracara, Porta 
Augufta, Augufti ,JLacus, in 
Oaliicia, and the like. 

Here we mull obferve, that 
this laftfsrovince was not called 
fp from the Galli, as fome have 


imagined, but from its ancient 
metropolis, which was called 
Calle, fituate in a pleafant val- 
ley upon the Durius, and near 
the mouth of it ; and the port 
of it, being become confider- 
able in time, was fince named 
barely Porto and Puerto by the 
Spaniards, by the Dutch Port a 
Port, and by us Oporto. From 
thefe two, Porto and Calle, 
came the name of Portugal, or 
Portucallc. As for Calle, it 
mull be owned, that it is not 
mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, 
&c. but we find h in the Itine- 
rariuih, which places it on the 
Tpad between Ulilippo, or Lif-' 
bon, and Augufta Bfacara (i). 


(i) Cellar, ttbi fupra, lib.ii. cap. i. 3* 
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mtr volume.^ was at firft municipal in feme in- 

feriptionS} futnamed Julia, and then made a colony, with 
fomc others mentioned by Pliny*, particularly thofe of Ofca, 
Ilerda, and Turiafa. Calaguris, fmee Calahorta, was the 
chief town of the Autrigones, feated indifferently by gnnit 
graphers on cither fide, but by the moft exaa on the other 
fide the Iberus. ^ Grachuris, or Graccuris, placed by Pto-* 
lemy among the chief cities of the Vafeones, was, as we 
arc told by Livy, built by Tit. Sempron. Gracchus, who 
took it from the Ccltiberians, and called it by his name. 
Its lituation is uncertain ; only the Itinerarium places it in 
the road to Caefar Augufta, at fixty-four miles diftance from 
it, in the road to Tarraco. It is, in lome ancient inferiptions, 
ftyled Municipium Graccuris. Some Chriaian champions, 
who fuffered here for the faith in thofe early times, are^ in 
fome martyrologies, called the Grach urian, and in others 
the Ilerdan martyrs, from the vicinity, probably, of thofe 
two places. Phe laft we (hall name is the famous town of 
the Vaccaei, called Intercata, celebrated by ancient authors 
for a Angle combat, which was fought, at the fiege of that 
city, between ScipioAEmilianus and a bold Spanifli tribune, 
in which the latter was killed; and the former had no fooner 
efcaped one danger, than he expofed himfelf to a greater, 
and was the firft who fcaled the walls of that place VVe 
come now to treat of fome of the moft celebrated cities of 
this province, at the head of which we may juftJy place the 
metropolis. 

Tarraco, now Tarragon, fituale on the Mediterranean 
coaft, between the rivers Iberus, or Ibero, and the Rubrica- 
tus, now Lobregat. It was a colony planted by the two Sci- 
pios, Publ. and Cornel, with a juridical court; and was the^ 
capital of Hifpania Romana® : but Spanifli authors, though 
they grant thofe two Roman generals to have planted a colo- 
ny here, will by no means allow that they founded the city; 
but derive its origin as high as Hercules, or even Tubal 

Below Tarraco was the famed city of Saguntus, or Sa- 
giintum, on the fame coaft, of which we have fpoken am- 
ply in a former volume, Valentia, another ancient city 
near Saguntum, was the capital of the Edetani. It is fituate 
on the mouth of the river Thurias, .about three miles frorn 
the fea, and was anciently ftyled Colonia Juliai founded by 
Junius Brutus, whilft was conful in^pain % and given 
to his army. It was ^terwards deftroyed, with Herennius 


. cap. 5. * Liv. Epitom. xlviii. Aiw«!. Vj^. 

Hi Scip. ^aiJ. Appian. in Iberic. Sec. e PHn, Nat. Hift, 

**H^ ’i*V • , Gerund, lib. y. ^ Tanph ca gcroC ^al. 

« Liv.Epitom. Iv.* 
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*Tid Ills accomplices, byPompey, and rebuilt by Julius Ca> 
far* It has retained its ancient dignity and grandeur, was 
once'the metropolis of the kingdom, as it is ftill of the pro- 
vince of that name, an archiepifcopal fee, and one of the 

confiderable cities of Spain. The people of this city 
were formerly as much celebrated for their valour and ho- 
nefty by Tully, as they now are cenfured by their own au- 
thors, for ti^eir fnperltition and bigotry Before we leave 
this part of Spain, we muft not omit the famous city of Comfit 
CompluttuTO, now Alcala de Henarez, fo called from the 
river Henarez, on whole banks it was fituatc, in a pleafant 
plain ; and, as that river falls into the Tagus, the circum- 
jacent cities are eafily furniftied will ail kinds of provifions 
and merchandizes. Complutum has now no biftioprick, but 
only a collegiate church, and is a confiderablc univerfity, 
having been greatly endovi^ed by the celebrated cardinal 
Ximenes, arebbifhop of Toledo, under wbofe aufpices, care, 
and iramenfe charges, the fir^ polyglot Bible was compiled, 
and printed in this city, and is from thence called the Com- 
plutenfian polyglot. 

Weflward of Complutum and the ancient city of Tolc- 
tum, now Toledo, and on the river Tagus, was fituate the 
Mantua of Ptolemy ; near which fpot the town of Madrid, Mantua* 
the now metropolis of all Spain, is fuppofed to have been 
lince built (S) : but of this, and many others, both on the 
fea-coafts and on the continent, we Ihall forbear faying any 
thing farther, they being well known to almoft every rea- 
der. We have already had occafion to mention feme of the 
mod confiderablc rivers, mountains, and promontories, in 
the courfe of this article : the red, that are of any confe- 
ly^uence, together wdth fuch natural rarities as may be worth 
obferving, the reader will find in the following note 

^ De feis vide Marin- Sicul.de Reb. Hifp.infin. hbi iii. 


(S) Hence we find it called 
hy fome Mantua Carperana, by 
other* Madritum and Madritt; 
but comnK>nly now Madrid (i)- 
<T) Befides the cities above 
mentioned, ,we fiiould take no- 
tice of a very famed one, name- 
ly, Carthage ; but we have had 
occafion to fpeak of it in a for- 
mer volume. Segobrlga, alias 
gcgobrica, was the capital of 


the CcJtibcri, concerning the 
fituation of which authors dif* 
fer fo much, that we can hardly 
fay any thing pofitive about it. 
It was, however, entirely de- 
ftroyed by the two Scipios ; but 
fince we find it mentioned by 
maiy ancient authors, and by 
the itinerary, we need not doubt 
but it was rebuilt bv fome of^ 
their fucceflbrs, Wc have ad- 


(z) VidcSicul. Marin* dc Reb. Hi^. 
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The chief ifiands belonging to the Tarraconian province 
arcj firftjthat of Gades, fituated on the gulph of that name, 
between the ftreights of Gibraltar and the river Baetis,* and 
celebrated, not fo much for its magnitude, as for the con- 
courfe of foreign nations from the earliefl times, and'fcr 
its city and temple, of which, as well as of its foundation, 
names, and other particulars, we have already fpoken in 
this chapter, and in a former volume. Strabo gives it the 
length of ofte hundred furlongs, and a much fmaller breadth, 
yet it had, according to him, no lefs than five hundred 
horfemen in his times. As for the city, we have, in the 
preceding part of this volume, mentioned its being plun- 
dered by the Carthaginians, and taken by the Romans. It 
was fince creeled into a bifhoprick, under the title of Epif- 
copatus Gaditanus The next is the fo much celebrated, 
and fo difficult to find, ifland of Erythia, where Geryon 
is faid to have kept his fine oxen, wffiich Hercules ftole 
from him k Some have placed it near that of Gades ; 
others think it was the fame $ and others have thought that 
it was either funk into the fea, or was to be fought for 
among the rocks. 

The Baleares and Gynefiae were diftinguiffied into Major 
and Minor, or, as Mela exprelTes it, Majores and Minores. 
Their extent, fituation, and other particulars, are fo well 
known to every reader, that it were fuperfluous to dwell 
upon them. All that we need fay of them here is, in what 
ftate they were in thofc ancient times. In the former, now 
Majorca, Ptolemy and Strabo place the two cities of Palma 
and Pollentia, the one on the eaft, and the other on the 


e Strab. jibj iii. ^ Yaf*. Cbronic. cap. zi, ^ Hefiod' 

Theogon. veb. 289, &req. * 


ready given e full account of 
the war, and the 

fad cataiir<^e of that city. 

The rei3{i^i%able mountains, 
.befides thofe already mentioned, 
are the Pyrenees, which divide 
Spain from Gaul by a continued 
ridge of vaft height and depth, 
reaching frqm fea to fea. 
They are fuppofed to h^ve been 
f© called, trom a fitp which 
jpread itfclf over the fittcc of 
then}, and burnt with fuch 
^ercenefs during feverai day^, 
that it even melted metals 
within their bowels. Tlie idu- 


bed an hills were another ridge, 
which crofTed one part of this 
province, and at the foot of 
which were the heads of feverai 
large rivers, fuch as the Tagus 
and Anas, which flowed weit- 
ward toward the ocean, on one 
fide ; and of the Suero and 
Thurias, which ran eaftward 
into the Mediterranean on the 
other. The Orofpedan ridge 
feeraa to have feparated this 
province in part from Baetiqi. 
They were alfo called Mariani 
Montes, and now Serra Moena. 

weft i 
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weft; and thefe are by Strabo, Pliny, and Mela, ftyled 
Coloniae. In the latter, now Minorca, they place likewife 
two tides, Jamno and Mago, which were, however, no 
more than caftles or forts, if Mela’s judgment, who was a 
nadve of that country, is to be preferred to the others ; but 
as they feem to have been both built near the mouths of 
two convenient harbours, which are in this ifland, they 
doubtlefs foon grew into confiderable fea-ports, efpecially 
that of Mago, which became fince a celebrated one, under 
the name of Maon. Thefe two iflands were, on account of 
their fituation and harbours, ftyled Fortunatse, and ftand 
about thirty miles diftance from each other. They were at 
firft pollefled by the Phoenicians, who held them till 
Metellus brought them under the Roman yoke, for which 
he got the furname of Balearicus*^. 

Farther, towards the Streights, oppofite Cape Dianium, 
now Denia, are the two iflands called Pityufze by the an- 
cients, from the vaft quantity of pine-trees which they pro- 
duced ' ; one of which, by far the larger of the two, though 
fmaller than that of Minorca, was named Ebufus, now 
Ivica ; the other Ophiufa, now Formentera. They are both 
mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny ; and Mel^ adds, 
that the former was not only very fertile, but that it bred 
no kind of poifonous, nor even wild creatures ; and that 
if any were brought thither, ‘they could not live in it The 
ifland abounded with pafture-ground % and with great va- 
riety of fruits, particularly a kind of figs, for which it was 
famed; fome have even added fugar-canes^ which it is 
faid they boiled into fugar, and made a traffick of ; but this 
opinion Ccllarins has Ihewn to be a miftake, and that it 
\neans no other than the dried figs above mentioned. The 
pftier, by far the fmalleft, is thought by fome to have been 
the fame with that which the Latins call Colubraria; but 
the author laft quoted hath plainly proved, from the teftx- 
monies of Pliny and Mela, that they were two different 
iflands, and that the latter was at a much greater diftance 
from that of Ebufus than the former ; and both of tl^em are 
fmall and inconfiderable. Ebufus was the name both of 
the ifland and of the city in it, though the latter was more 
commonly called Fbufium; for we find, in ancient inferip- 
tions of Gruter, Ordo Ebufii, and Rp. or Refpublica Ebufii; 
and are farther told, that it was a colony of the Pheeni-^ 
Clans P. The laft ifland worth mentioning was called Capra- 

k Flor. lib. iih cap. 8. I Plin. lib. iii.cap. 5. n*Mel. 4 e 

Sit. in fia- UK ii. nFcfl- Avien* Pefeript* TWk vet, 

Korm. cap. 94, in Siat, Sylv. lib. u p Sil. Itah Ub*^ 
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ria^ and now Cabrera, probably from the number of goat# 
it bred, as the Coiubraria feems to have been from its great 
quantity of adders. It flands on the fouth of Majorca', and 
is remarked for being fatal to mariners. All thefe illands, 
and a great number of others mentioned by ancient writers, 
fuppoied to have been fwallowed by the fea, belonged to 
the province of Tarracon, and underwent tue fame fate of 
pafhng from the Carthaginian to the Roman yoke. We 
(hall conclude this fedlion with obferving from Pliny that 
this province was divided into feven conventus, or provin- 
cial aflemblies, whofe names the reader will find in the note 
(W). It had I'eventy-nine towns, twelve colonies, twelve 
Roman, and eighteen Latian cities, and a hundred and 
thirty-five ftipendiaria or garrifons, in the Roman pay, and 
one confederate. 


SECT. IL 

The Religion^ Ijtws^ Government^ CnJiomSy Learning, 
fisfe. of the Ancient Spaniards* 

npHERE is no doubt that wherever Spain was inha- 
* bited by the defeendents of the Celtes, thither they 
brought their old religion and^ government. What thefe 
were we have already explained, and fhall fpeak more 
largely upon in the next chapter of the ancient Gauls, the 
undoubted and immediate defeendents of the ancient Celtic 
Rock ; for we find a great affinity between them in all thefe 
particulars, as they fprang from the fame origin ; but 
as the Gauls are bejfer known to us than the Spaniards, 
fhall refer the greateft part of wffiat we have to fay on thefj 
different heads to rheir hiftory 5 for could we even admit 
what the generality of Spanifli writers affirm, after Berofus, 
that Tubal, the fifth fon of Japhet, came and peopled Spain 
fo early as a hundred and forty -three years after the flood, 
Corner, his eldeft brother, and the father of the Celtes, 
muff have been as foon in poffeffion of Gaul \ and both 
muff of courfe be fuppofed to have brought the fame reli- 
pon, laws, and government, namely, that which they re- 
ceived from their grandfather Noah 5 which they ftri£fly 
adhered to for a long feries of years, and was in all thefe 
Countries the fame as that of the old patriarchs. They wor- 

s Plin. lib. iii. cap. 3 . Sr al. fupra citat. 

fW) Tiicfc were the Caith Auguftanus, Clunienfis, Adu-^ 
Tairaconeufis, Ca^ lus, Lucenfisi and Braccarus. 

fliippe4 
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fliipped one Supreme Being, not in temples, but in confe- SimfUein 
crated groves. They believed a future ftate of rewards and of their ^ 
punifliments. They offered vidims to, and celebrated fef- 
tivals in honour of him 5 and in moft things obferved a great 
fimplicity in all their religious rites during a feries of ages, 
till, by intermingling with other nations, they degenerated 
into feveral of their fuperftitions, efpecially into their vari- 
ous ways of divination. One bloody and inhuman cuf- 
tom they adopted indeed very early;, in common with moft SuperJfitU 
ancient nations, that of human facrifices ^ ous df- 

But as this country was afterwards invaded by a variety 
of other nations, the Egyptians, Tyrians, Phoenicians, Car- f^arhus r§m 
thaginians, and a multitude of others who fettled amongft ^igions 
them, it is natural to think, that every people brought their 
own religion and cuftoms with them ; and what thefe were 
may be feeii in the hiftory we have given of each of thofe andfttperm 
nations in the courfe of this work. It is plain fuch a 
ture of different nations muft have brought not only a vaft 
variety of religious laws and cuftoms, but produced fome 
alterations in each of them, as they mutually borrowed fome 
doiSfrines and notions^ rites and fafhions, from one another, 
as fuited their tafte and circumftances. However, after the 
invafion of the imperious Romans, whofe conftant policy 
it was to introduce every where their gods, religion, and Romans, 
laws, we need not doubt but thofe that fell under their do- 
minion were obliged to fubmit to this change. 

The inundation like wife of the northern nations, fuch as 
the Suevi, Goths, and Vandals, muft likewife have intro- undirtha 
duced fuch changes as may be better imagined than ex- Cothsj&c* 
\preffed. We (hall have occafion to fpeak of them in their 
kiveral hiftories ; only thus much may be obferved here, 
that though they had embraced Chriftianlty, yet they 
were all 9/ them in£e6^ed with the Arian herefy. This 
did not, However, relax their zeal againft the heathenifh 
idolatry and fupeiftition, which had been introduced by the Heathmjk 
Egyptians, Carthaginians, Romans, and other nations, whofe , 

temples, altars, and ftatues they deftroyed wherever they 
came, obliging all who fell under their dominion to em- 
brace their religion ; but both Sueves and Goths at length 
exchanged their Arianifm for the orthodox faith, the for- 
mer under the reign of their king^Ariamirus, or Theor Arians 
demirus, and the latter under Reccairedus, who made open couvertgdL 
profeffion of it upon his acceftion to the crown. Their 
example was followed by tbi? nobles, %ifl»ps, and clergy \ 
and their confeffion of faith was prefented f^ tf 

council of Toledoi where fome farther n5gulat!3cS5^^irc fheir^. 
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mad« for the prefervation of orthodoxy, ahd for Introducing 
a general conformity of worfhip. This great change was 
fo much the more remarkable, confidering the tenacioiifnefs 
of thofe nationi for their old religion, as it was brought 
about without perfccution, or any other violent means. 
Upon the w'hole it muft be owned, that the Goths made 
many excellent laws and regulations for the better govern- 
ment in church and ftate. We fhall fpeak of them in a 
fubfequent chapter ; and fhall only mention here a famed 
thurgy liturgy peculiar to them, known by feveral names, fuch as 
ofRcium Gothicum, Toletanum, and Mozarabicum (A), 
fuppofed by moft authors to have been compiled by Ifidore, 
then biChop of Hifpal or Seville, 'fbis liturgy was con- 
firmed by the Toletan council, though the pope did not 
fuffer them to enjoy it long, before he obliged them to ex- 
Supprgffd change it for the l\oman, not without a long and ftrenuous 
hjthep«p€, oppofition from the Goths, efpecially thofe of Catalonia, 
who fent a number of deputies to the council of Mantua, 
to cxpoftulatc agahifl fuch a forced innovation. Some ex- 
traordinary particulars are recorded with relation to this 
fuccefslefs deputation, which, as they difplay the unfair in- 
trigues and arbitrary fway of the Romilh court, as well as 
the fuperftitious pradfices of thofe times, we (hall give our 
readers in the note (B). 

It 


(A) So called from the name 

of Mozarabes, which tliey then 
gave to thofe Chriflians, who 
were under the fubje^tion of the 
Saracens. ' 

(B) The merit of thefe two 
liturgies, we are told, ^as to be 
decided by fingle combat ; in 
which one champion was to fight 
for the Gothic, and the other 
for the Roman. They did fo ; 
and the latter loft the battle } 
but the Rorhan party refufing 
to abide by' the evei|t, it was 
«gain agreed to have it tried by ' 
fire. Accordingly both books 
were flung into the flames, from 
which the Gothic was j^eferv- 
id, and the other burnt; but 
fiich was the prevajetite of the 

It was, managed 
that the fynoaof 
again ih favour of 
^ iiltter. The Gothic, how* 


ever, was far from being wholly 
fet afide. It was retained by 
feveral congregations, and by 
feven churches of Toledo, dur- 
ing a coniiderable number q:^/ 
years. Neither did it lofe Vf& 
credit by being difufed, fiScc 
even the famed cardinal Xime- 
nes ere£l^ed a chapel hi that city ; 
in which the divine worfliip was 
to be performed according to 
the Gothic or Mozarabic litur- 
gy ; but in the end, means were 
found to get it condemned, and 
' wholly fet afide, and with it 
the old character, in which it 
was written. 

This charadler was not, how* 
ever, the old Runic, of which 
lhall have occafion to fpeak 
m the German hiftory, as hath 
been affirmed by feveral au- 
thors ; but the old Gothic, in 
which moft, if not all, books 
wer« 
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It is probable, that though the firft injiiabitants of Spain 
were under one monarchical government, upon their firft 
fettling in it, as well as thole of Gaul, Germafiy, and other 
European nations, yet as they came to incr^fc in number, 
and enlarge their territories, they fplit themfelves into a 
multiplicity of petty kingdoms and commonwealths. There 
was not only a great variety, butlikewife a conftant fiudfua- 
tion of them as they palled from one dominion to another, 
efpecially when they came under that of the Carthaginians, 
Komans, Goths, and Vandals. 

After the expdfion of the Carthaginians by the Scipios, 
Spain was governed by confuls, proconfuls, prsetors, pro- 
praetors, and prxfides, from that time to the reign of Tibe- 
rius, if not later ; for we find L. Pifo pr^tor of the Hither 
Spain in his time, and a refeript of Adrian direded to the 
conful of Baetica. The praefulcs are mentioned likewife in 
fubfequent reigns ; but that title was of a more general lig- 
nification, and given to the governors of every inferior pro- 
vince. However, it continued under the government of 
forty-fix emperors, from Auguftus, who is faid to have 
finiflied the conquefl of it, to Honorius, in whofe reign t^c 
Romans were expelled by the Vandals, Alans, and Suevi. 
Under thefe emperors Spain was divided into two pro- 
vinces ; but foon after reduced to one, though under fevc- 
ral governors, or legati and tribuni *. About the reign of 
Dioclefian and Maximinian it began to be governed by co- 
mites or counts ; and if any of thefe were compelled to be 
abfent from their jurifdi6lion, they left the care of it to fub- 
ftitutes, who were called vicarii. At length, in the time 
of the Goths, thofe provinces that were fubje^f to the Ro- 
mans, were governed by duces and proefedti. Under the 
doths they had nineteen kings, during the fpace of two 
hundred years, that is, from Athanaric, who began his reign 
in the year of Chrlll 369, to Lcovigild, anno 569. The 
Suevi reigned in Galicia, according to Ifidorus, a hundred 
and feventy-feven years, that is, from Hermeric, A. D. 408, 
to Andeca, defeated and dethroned by LeovigLld, who 
brought that kingdom under his fubje£lion, A. D. 581- In 
this lift of Suevian kings, there is a chafm of their names 

8 Tacit. Ann. Vide & Vaf. Cbron. cap. 1 3. 

Were w’ritten at that time in man, but of a coarfer mould ; 
Spain, and elfewherc ; and was and ^rricularly ufed in all 
tiear the fame with the old Ro- the VifigoFHi^l^minions 

(1) De hoc vide Vafi Qirojo. fub ann 717, Comec, 

Ximenii. lib. ii« 
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The Hifidry of the SpdHiards. 

fd^ a 1 »findre 4 y««rs, from Rcmifmund, who infefled that 
kmgdditl with Arianifm, A. D. 464, to TheodemiruSj who 
embractd orthodox faith, the hiftorians not having 
jndgod thcni!^rthy of being recorded : the others are ten 
in number, htcluding Reccaredus juft mentioned. Laftly, 
the united kingdoms of Goths and Suevi, which com- 
menced with Reccaredus, the fuccefTor of Leoviglld, and 
firft orthodox king of the Goths, A. D. 568, continued a 
hundred and twenty-feven years, that is, to A. D. 71 3, when 
the Moors fubverted the kingdom in the third year of Ro- 
deric, their feventeenth and laft kijig. 

What laws the ancient Spaniards originally had, or what 
new laws were impofed upon them by their conquerors, we 
arc ignorant of. We are indeed told that Hercules, upon 
his coming thither, gave them a body of laws, fuch as he 
had brought from his own country, whether Kgypt, Tyre, 
or Greece ; but what they were we are totally unacquainted 
with. 

In the art of war, and military difcipline, we fhall have 
occafion to point out, that the Gauls, Germans, and other 
nations of Celtic extra<&, were very deficient, trufting too 
mt|ch to their ftrength and bravery, contemning all other 
arts, and even defeufive weapons as unbecoming men of 
l^al courage ; but in this refpeft the Spaniards, though no 
lefs courageous and athletic, had much the advantage of 
them \ and this was chiefly owing to their being fo early 
and ^ frequently at war with other belligerent nations, 
from whom they received great improvements. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us S that the Ccltiberians bad fuch an excel- 
lent way of tempering the fteel with which they made theif 
weapons, that no ftiield or helmet could refift thenvj 
and that they ufed them with equal dexterity, whether ca- 
valry or infantry. He likewife commends them much for 
their extraordinary agility j and adds, that they ufed defen- 
fivc weapons, fuch as the fhield and helmet. This is the 
rcafpn the Romans were fo long in fubduing them. At the 
introdu6;ion of the Romans, the Spaniards bad fuftained 
fUch long and dreadful wars againft the Carthaginians, that 
one mignt have expeGed they would have been quite ex- 
haufted i and yet it is evident they held out againft them 
near two Rundred years before they were totally fubdued. 

.That the Spanrai^ were not <i<bucient in point of genius# 
Jls evident from the great number of excellent men it has 
nt^needi of we foatf mention only three of the moft 

Seneca, who was a,na- 

* ( Lib. H. cap. <« 



The Htjlovy of the Spaniards, 

tive of Corduba 5 the learned orator QuinttHan ; and the 
great cofmographer Pomponlus Mela, often quoted through 
this work : and though we find other European nations 
very flow and tardy in cultivating the arts, fuch as the 
Gauls, Germans, and others, who affected a fingular con- 
tempt for them, as unworthy of ‘their martial genius ; yet, 
confidering the vaft concourfe of foreign nations in this 
kingdom, their excellent fituation for trade and commercei 
the great quantities and variety of metals which it afforded, 
it is very reafonable to fuppofe, that they began to encou- 
rage them much earlier than any of their neighbours 5 and 
it feems mdeed almoft incredible that they could have fiib- 
fifled without them, confidering the continued invafloos 
they were expofed to, and the many enemies they were 
forced to oppofe. Even learning, and the liberal arts, if T^eir tMrfy 
we may believe Strabo, began early to flourifh here " ; for 
he tells us, that the Turdetani, a people of Bsetica, were be- 
come very celebrated for them, and were pofTeffed of a vaft 
number of volumes of great antiquity, and codes of laws 
written in verfe, and other pieces of poetry of above fix 
thoufand years {landing *, which laft, however exaggerated,-' 
at lead evinces, that there was fome foundation for their 
pretence of having been early encouragers of learning : and 
this truth is farther confirmed by feveral other ancient au»^ 
thors'^, particularly by what Pliny tells us * of one Lartiul 
Licinius, a private perfon, who made no difficulty to give 
no lefs a fum than forty thoufand nummi for a book of 
Pliny II/s Commentaries. 

We make no fcruple to affirm, that the original Ian- nMkm*. 
g,uage of Spain was the old Celtic, of which we have al- guage^i/n. 
ready given fome account, and fhall have occafion to 
fp^ak farther of in the next chapter ; for, whether we fop- 
pofe, with the generality of Spanifh authors, that Tubal 
went thither by fea, and peopled that country, or, as we 
have elfewhere hinted, that the Celtcs, or defeendents of 
Corner his cldeft brother, fpread themfelvcs by gradual mi- 
grations, the cafe will be much the fame in this refpe£k ; 
becaufe, on the fuppofition of the former hypotnefis, Tubal 
and Gomer parting fo foon after the flood, their language 
mufl tiave been fimilar; that is, the Tubalians, or, as they 
are called by others, Cetubales, and the Gomerians, muft 
have carried the fame languagcinto tbofo .countri^ where 
they fettled, be it called by eitWer namci with thi^ dilFe/- 
ence only, that it muft hare mlWiafUpcr, and xostm 

• swab. lib. OL • Pwp. W* Colvmgfmmp^ 
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a^aliigotis to-tbat df the antediluvidn patriarchs, whether 
Hebrew or riot; but as that Berofian account is now, by 
moft learned men (except the Spaniards, who are fojid of 
their own antiquity beyond other nations), rejeded as fa- 
bulous, we have ventured here, and elfewhere, to afciibe 
the firft peopling of Spain to the Celtes, or defeendents of 
Gomer (G) ; for if we allow the Celtes to have been either 
the firft, or even fome of the moft early inhabitants of 
Spain, it will not appear fo wonderful there fhould ftill be 
found, in the modern language of that country, fuch pri- 
mitive words, notwithftanding the length of time, and vai- 
rious changes, it may have undergone, fince it no more 
than what may be obferved, not only in the High and Low 
Dutch, and other northern languages, but even in the 
.French, the fartheft removed, arid mo^ altered, from the 
old Gaulifh or Celtic. We may add, that the modern 
Spanifti preferves more of the mafculfne grandeur, beauty, 
and energy, of the old Celtic, than any other in Europe. 
The fame may be faid of the Spanifti nation, with refpea 
to the ancient Celtic grandeur and dignity ; and we may 
' s add, of their pride, and ftngular contempt not only for 
trade, commerce, manufactures, and the like, but even for 
agriculture, which they looked upon as beneath their rank 
^ and martial genius ; and therefore transferred them in a 
^eat degree to their flaves, as we (hall find when we come 
to mention the Gauls, in the fucceeding chapter. 

But whatever the original language of Spain may have 
primarily been, it muft have undergone great changes by 
the different nations; who fubdued this country; but the 
greateft of all was under the Romans ; for thefe made it 
their conftant bufinefs to introduce their tongue into every 
country that fell under their yoke, at firft, by founding 
fchools, and even univerfities, where youth might, with the 
Latin tongue and chara£ler, be taught the arts and fciences, 
which was no fmall inducement to infpirc them with a 
fondnefs for it y and where that failed, more forcible means 
were ufed ; fo ^hat, in time, almoft the whole kingdom 
came to fp^ak it as their natii^ language, except thofc few 
tribes of the . ancient inhabitants, who, perhaps, like our 
Wclfti, fled into their mountainous countries, where they 
not be cqnquered, and retained their original tongue. 

' (Q) What^nftrms this ]^- our Wellh, who are defeended 
|X>|beft8 ftill iniMe,i8^thattlfrir from Goraer, and retain ftill 
^laocient their paternal name of Gomc- 

and cair their own lan- 
milch the fame ^ guage Gomrae|k:< 
which is fpoken by , 
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*rom what ^ quo*fri -oj||t^^,rf it i^r . 

evident that die" ^cicnitT^^ijaniards .'i$hA bad' admitted^iirrif ^ 
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mans, ^ oth^^ ^ theie 
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<iU«^'4rBWsi.aad' 

bards i^fcS aS 

canaot pie^^'.<i(fe4ft|pij»ijj«a,.bljt may'^vct 
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and which a^ jpeoihW: to nation,., It took jtstriftffi »mpuiiKg 
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was not^aholi&ed middle of the thirteenth cea. 
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mi^vnageM A- 

V'^et/OtJ it v;i8:ca^eixsfii«^ or cepjhfr 

"»• eM», vlMck was exa&d by that ^fecree. Some cawfit 
ln||b^«.to Sity.two y«an before Chrift, which wa^r accord- 
ing to^em, the year in which Julius Cvefar was killed) and 
A«|ttftMa Atfic^ed him*. The lawft teafouablc of them are 
tbdfe who da4u^ th« firik four years out of that emperor’s 
teign, becaofe* as be wa* then but ooe of the triamrirs) it is 
not likely Jhe Spaniards fitould hare begun fo fbon to com* 
pliment hint with this new oomputatk>nj and eonfeonently 
think, thaj it did mot t«Ae place tUi die Mh year of kis tri- 
nmyirate, when that country) together with OauIy-andibmO 
TTrt *" his lot ^ . and that was, according to 

UflKr, fo«y years before the birdi of Chrift. As for the 
.origin of ^e Word, thole they do not approve of the derira* 
we have mentioned, which Is that of Ifidore bifliop of 
SOtille •, M^ll be lefsjpfeafedrwith fotae others, Aill far re- 
l|fc^6 M the Spail^'fli cfitiifs. ^afctis i^i^nks that atra was a 
markft^mpftd^ort the co2% t© {heM^tWvalo© ©fit j and Re- 
that atra was n^hing elfe but a term to fig- 
itiff ft Goiopii^fttibii^ or com|ftitect number : tltefe opinions 
wo^ld ©ppeftr mqft probable fo. us» if they were fupported 
with any good authomy. , , ; -i 

MxtelkHt cducftdoii of m ancient tlmes^ confift- 

^ trambg deeds, ufing them 

their ^th, ^ food and cxcrcifcs «s tended to make them ftrong 
and atWetic^ ,aai?c and nimble j m.infpiring them with a 
Great hue lovc rf liberty, and a contempt of death- Tbcfe principles 
cjubtnjf, werefo ftrongly meokated into them, from infancy, 
and lb carefully enforced both by precept, and example, 
as they grew up, as* well by tht hopes of future glory 
to the bold and brave, and of mifcfy and i^ominy to the 
bafe and cowardly, that thO wbdlc nation feemed un- 
animoufly to prefer death to fiavery 5 and Idofced upon it as 
the greateffof all blelBogs fodie%hting in defence of their 
Bravify of eounti*y; Even th^it wommt^ % bein^g obliged to train up 

martial way, eotitraaed foch a habit 
they fcl^Om djf ilfever failed of foewing fome 
oftenHw an opportimity prefen^ 

thittl^obiintry'^s ifot^only 
™ bnt abounded 

' jr aa: 'iitvifod 'aill foe 

Ail^ and to go thifoer, 
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that fcarce any kn^oni utider heaven 
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d«r fu^ea,on, f,romotcd it. trade and navSon and 
foimded in it great and t^ent cities. ® ’ "** 

thei'*were*b'**^ ^°* ***^'”^ theif ddcnjdents; •t^a^ 
a hLr i ^ Magnanimous, and hofphable to «'"* •*>'»• 

a high degrees and fo famed for their fidelitr. tW even 

afterthe.r%e,ngconq«ered by the Homans, fei^wal of thofe ■ 

^1“ ^ ‘heir bo^ 

guard. The^ were fober, fw|p«l, patient under hardlhin/ 
jealous of their bonder, and till a few centuries paft. rat^ef 

fearrh“nf‘® ‘h®”‘ territories, than to go iii 

fearch of new fctticmcnts abroad- As for t*be vices thev 
had m common with all others of Celtic extraaion, thole 
if ^aittnefe. are jnftly laid 
“PP^r» ‘h»‘ tJtey imitated 
the Gauls and Germans in their fumptuons banquets, much 

Irfs.in their exceffivefbttdnefs of Bacchanaban excefles; oh 

the contrary, they are famed for their fobriety, by which 
they prefe^cd thcmfclvcs from fuch bloody quarrels as were 
he natural confequence of thofe revels which we find fo 
prevalent among their neighbours, and were ufualiy at- 
tended With the worft efibas. ^ 

S M C T. HL 

Origin^ Antiijuity, and-Chrenohgy^ of the Andent 
'■*“ ^miards, 

ha^e, In feveml narts'of thiii^^voirlc, proCSededon the si>«m u . 

radft pfobable hypotbcfis, founded on the teftimony of 

the beft and moft ancient authors, that the Ceites, the dc- eiiantj, 
fcciiitetts of Ghtner this bldeft fed <tf J^>het', vrere the firft 
who ^opled Hurope, at leaft is far as the Oknube aiid 
fthitw,' ahd' e^feii foeyohd ihdfe. rivers.' '•‘Wliteh^er by grar' 
dual hfigraliohs iborii fhe plied %f riiei?1liiip(|^h after Uti 
hood, or by «oioiue. ']}ntught thither by lea, yt 
w wifli mdrtf jri^tietf chquiihd ilhb'm:' tfeP ncatTawlEr- 
wherfc We fiisVi^ali; of .the ■Ginlss'riie immediats delcen^' 

■ B* b d . 



Btroftan 
hji oj pkeir 
Mngs, 


^uhaly or 
Ihubal, 


Iduk/fda* 


isttU CelStf«.s it wli,«,be,impoffibl« to c^fcc- 

turc at ,wh»t time either thi^ or any. other country of Eu- 
rope, was jpjeopied by them, or which of them hath the 
preference in point of antiquity, 

Ihe Bpaii^rds, have derived their origin from Tubal, the 
£fth ton of Japhet^^ who i&faid to |^ve arrived, and reigned 
in Spain from the year of the flood 143 to 258, and from 
whom they pretend to give a.tedkxus^ and regular feries of 
monarchs, down to three Gerypna, who yvere fcilledJby the 
Herculeat ; 4 :o fay t^otping of .a much longer sera, 
which tl^y Jikewife, draw from this laft hero, and feme 
other inya^rs from Libya,, down to the time in which they 
^low the.CeUes to have' mad^ their firft entrance into Spain, 
in the ypr qjj the flood rJSP. > So that, according to tbefc 
authors, Spain had bee||g» .monarchy, and had lafled one 
‘^^hpufand tHfo tfundifed and t,w^ty-jpix years, before the ar- 
rival of the, Celtes^S -This. acpoiint, ho.weve^^ not 

only ^ith regard to Tuhars reign, ^nd^ law pretended fuc- 
eeflors, iikewife, in fijs^ne meafure, with refped to 
thofe of Mjjrcules, as it is . qot by Spanifli 

authors in ge^ral, hi^t likewife/by all thp followers of 
Berofus, we fltaU be before we proceed, to give 

our readers^^a C(^pepdious;:^etc 4 i of cfpecially as we 
have hitherto, in thCcourfe p|jthis gi ven an account of 

the fabulous, as w^y , as the j^c^e.octo part of the bif- 
Ipry of eachnatiop. 

received his grandfather's bicf 5 jig,.came, 
ac^rding to thefe hiftp/iang, and fettled, in fom« part of 
Spaini in the t34i^h year of the flood, and reigned there to 
the year 2585 during which interval Noah, called by pro- 
fane authors Janus, came thither, and built two cities, one 
of which he called, from his own name, Nmla, in Qaikia, 
and the other Nosga, m Afturia^ ah4 which ftyi retains that 
of Navla. • ; . < . r 

'- 2 * Iberus, the fpn of Tubal, who. began his reign in the 
year of the flood 258, tc^gqed thirtyffeven. years, that is, to 
the year 295, From Hbcn.thefe apt Ws pretend, the 
riyer^Iberus,from whi<^|ipin y^ascalled Iberia, hlwd itsraiamc. 
3, Idubeda, by fome called Jitball^, Jiibabia, who 

tire Idube- 

PW»hcc of Briga, ppWtfRio- 

?^ho ireigntd .fifty-two 

ye?rs^ 


f ®?S*^^j,lSsrihay,.Conrpend.Hifl:. 

&roii^ Bifpii^, cap. 10. fuh. an. 
Xffluv. 1 350, < 3 bri|ad,.BaraIIjk ffi#, ¥«i 7 aiiw^ at 

5. Tagus, 


offhe-^spmsrn. 

r^. 

lufia, h«d thdr names *’ *?** ®"“ Anda- lajicfr,. 

i«t.odu.S|. aTw^ITcS 
^ OM„ i. „-i, I, .S?y'S,D";,r “Erf 

Egypt, with a powerful army, who defcateH InJ d:ii 
tyrant, and diWdcd his tinldom amoShU 1'''“"^’'“ 

STLa'?^A'“ 

»n.i,ablj,_.„d fbMo IVoT,Jrf";,*iE'™S 'S 

being fup^fed to have bad a ftare in the death o/ofiris £ 

Hercnfes hh fon bronght a 
E *u andgewthem fncceffiTely 

thi8^«^«ir^ up in memory of 

this Mplolt. They had rngtied, according to oar authors 

near forty rare, when they met with this defeat, and were 
buncd m the file of Gades «. Hercules, who ^s noT ?o 
fSicrr® ‘o conquer that kingdom, as to deliver the world 
rronTtyrants andjobbers, had no fooner vanquilhed the three 
Gcryoirej than he pibpared to m 6 into Italy, and left the 
^ovcrn^ent of Spain to his fon, • 

o 9^, 'Hii(bal, who built the city of that name, now calW UiA^ 
r was aftfciwards rebuilt and beautified by C». '^ * 

far: mid from ^Hifpid began a new fuccefBon of Spanifli 

‘"‘"o 

jcui nf -“tho flqdd tfqy; rei^ 

a n<Alc amfmagnificeat 

priace, fh<j ctty of Gades israa hia cBlUtiiij^ence^. ! 

Bb-s. 



'^jptrus. 


^ ^ii- ?“^*^*'»»‘»«l «t Gade#, or, Cadia^, wher« 

ft w4» ercaed to him which^ W 

Md in high vencrttiom not only among the SmmLi 

AfriS* “ — *® Af.a,1nd 

raJW both Spain and Italy were 

diftinaion, Hef- 

feria hi%lwot^r Atlas, furnamed Italps, had 

^ ‘? ‘•“'^P-di'ions and^rolqoeft,, 

Sf ptoclaimed himfelf 

tos Uicceaor. Atlas, w^m ru^jofed to hav^ been left in 

^CKWfn ^ the laha-. two into Spain, went 
bf’ J»w ««^Wski»gdQm,.S theyeaJ 

o£ the <s&. i^ter be had reign# etewn years. 

«ter he h^toignedt^ years 4ii;&ain».isiaid 

Ibcrj ,£ugut^^iprmcc Med tMtWs aod 

&eibica>»fc of j#la8ff . 
tJptw ^saepartoto, be lcft thft l^g#^ ^ 

iravteW?!«.t.«’^; ^ «»g.«e4^^ty,Siie years. He 

fwo^thif mar Segs^ wbiph falls 

#to thelherjw,^ tmEbroi and was Caceec^ by bisfoiu 
if. ">e^«,!w6ph^f<dlow«dhjrofrotoiialyintQ^^S^ 

magnan^ijsTHe 
nycr ^as, now Ana, and-re%ned thirty- 
£ is &id tolaae carried 

which .from hiii 

aX. Wbi.“.^S. 

reigned -fostynfonr 
which time he is ^idto ha^e paffed «rer in- 
Jl*i fcrfcrm# gjMt feats, aiSlIed lafijw, the 
^d&n of^i^ hyil^,fra bi8d3»ghtor.,who wsTtbcn 

i * the AicceffioB to 
^rtain Eatesin th.it country, intbis prinw’s iwien the 
gewaliOT flo# kfaid to have bappenefj and was 
l^Btprfiingf^ wonders hefore the bwdepedhhng of 

l^caede^% bis fim lisfitti wbihbad 
aceonipip«4Wg|j^i,l,,,^„,^ij^y He is fipd to have 
Pgl«, butmueh addi^edfo thebealhenilh 
Some a%^ 'to bim 

^PPopStffe of Xafitawai !»▼ ?ortagsl| 4dbiWA>l.hi6»», 

a cMcf? 


jUtOi, 


Crus* 


$Uanuf, 




SUi^eus, 



r&taed 

Ae;fi*j n/a, 


• chifi&iHa 

^ 

A«a«. lit 

«miM and^et^ that he was caltedaJie im «£ Neptune • be 
paffeA wer wto Italy, to affiftihofe gm^ colosL wbicb 
lad l^/ettled thereby Atlaa, ri^SaSetr enemies, pco- 
pled fome countries in the neife^uthoOd of Borne, Lit 
a«f:P«mc»krIy the famous caOic of Alfino: 
Aence^ pad^ uato Sioly, so affift^hofc Spwilh cotonies 
^KbhisprodecBRvs had Bxed them, and who, it &ems 
were hMsffed by the otbnrJnbabifinta of ifland j which, 

-his great ^ edited^ ihis-dwa name. He 

*0 *h»Mn, however, the TtM 
|;ive , ^ ehajw^e^of .agood and wife 
pnnw. Samej^^^m afirm, thatinibe tSirty-fifai »a«. 

^his lie.^, OreeM fedn.jhe il4d ofS^ 

^mc into Itoitr W feif and with hla permiffion 

ciOlfid by thraame of 
^tr Bwdff tmcaaae K&emanis j«»^e r 

«nnwn! Ilf _^Sl and ^Saguotliiesi mentioned 

^ rftmarmgnof fcvenWfl&nr 

f Benm^ vidie i;e^hed tiitf and « fun- 
:^fitd.*o hwe founded tho^ci^ of Borne in pwviaciS 
X8^a|<o«», fioceeiUpd Valentia, .fema titCtBorndnsdcno- 

mmi^s|*at afiew^^ by his mmy, .and enhiigitur 
uad 't^Httiying it, >aad*t«adedag it the soetroiwlit. 

.n^ was.foee|mded by,' , ;,,, ,, .' 

; ko. .^Isyaw, tim fupp^ed founder ofthe chy of Paleh- Palannu. 
t*dj ^ Bahwtia. tTbis pruice bad seigned about eighteen 
lOr nineteen yeare in^gieat tranquility, when a famousuEar. 

MBMti-Iiieinius-Cseus, waged war againft fains, deprive 
andcOfapeilc^him^o vaxider 
mgaed';.BiM»mrdBli^ and 
enot^jp^dulldtiiids id' which till thaf%dibeen ou^ 
sicgle^edd^^idtmimtiyt'r^di.tlengtbBah&itt found 
to fppovCT his kingi^4iii> after his advedanr Jb^:poge&d it 
^rs, wad, gakt idtiK: a totid Jefesi meir bfotint 
'Gaeiie»SK>W'Mo«tcajo, ,fo called fooni..biiR;aftiBr this ewer- CacHtdh 
fheow. iSoffiy pretend that Cacus was daiu .upon i 

.others,^ tb«|'fe retired kita foa^t* Be this:eiik tt may, 
tttus reigned seventy years, and *'*-“ 

; ?t^ j&f i^neiM^ in wboTe rogn is , 
pUltiiag<b~'witicli me ilndl SMt dwril 
tjii- ait, .eiihuiW riif;.it da w.-fonaec'- 
,•*•’-■. *'■_,. .... Bb'4 


m 









^argQr^is, 


Hchh^ hit 
€xullm 

rtign, 


Eiythnea, or 


«_ wonaiehy M' Aibfift«l 

Vififc pro9<!iit^ by, c(9)itn99'-.'Vi>B^ ^on^j^urninR -to fhnr 
parte, ^ Tft^gora»4«<5«^ wc may. believe 

^W#»^!l%gtiiapj^« fro^ wbl<Wte ’wa* deterered, 2 ^ it 
by >!«»r tbe beauty j^iflaiiifa'. of lua n/,r&m 

WJftyed hf^ biardanng. bitr«di||^.«i«bic]^e vvas for 

t»fdwm etties tit bu kiti^dain. Iiit 


%. of ri 

.'i99- .. 
Ante Chr. 
1649. 



,_-nagi- 
yttf tWu ftutihforsp 
ptff pwi) 


Eli 

•at"? i* 


-. it '■ "■ 


, oM^ic into 

/...•i' ..-aji 

<Mb 



® |W«»‘>at«l mutual friemUhin. 
fo thiit bynitermaifjing and Hfang th^Jbon iSs! 

^eme tfMi; fire, 

SSI *'*“ wSbcblver in Ihe 

PhoEnicianB. already 

^ Carthaginian^ fuch as tha 
Ertf t«m« «M 4 ^|Pro bcM th/domi^on of the f« 
tmrty*^yms$i «EWd''Mil^"fon»e cities, efpccialiy Tarra- 
I? ' Taitaeo th«^ JcadL The 

Mdefiaww hkewsfe mentioned, by Ac fame aothor, to 
havc pofle^j^e difeids there for Ae ^ce of twentyt 

bf bwi^, liQ^^ menes of lilverr and is 

yicld«rf compared (r) to wbat 

^1 wefljall have occa&on to men* 

tioaia tbe fequ^ of^thcamaz- 
t^hatth^ be produa of*thcfe mbes. 

.\\ 1 th rcfpcani the PhwDiciaixa, 
iupnbfod llk^wiib to 


neGiuA 

andRho. 
diatts fittU 
Spam* 


Vr, of FI, 
7*9. 

Ante C 3 ir. 


1619. 


Othr nam 
iiottj that 
gtniirmd 
in Spain* 



Jiavc fctjlu 
bate ^iljl 
clpeciaf" ^ 

' 4 . 


their, jn^nl 
fvich an bi- 

' ediitkib; nor 
HAidPf- 

ufed it fbf bailafiri and asadn 
(b^fociion, ,&l0«k iiNusoii;^ 

'^.; ' - . -M-’f ' ' •■' ■*' - ■ .' -> K-'.-- ’ 

. 'V*?;'''* ’’a ■ ■* ■-’' " ■ • ' ' ■ ”. 

J - 


i^MUQ, to 
oclidr cities, 
‘and.tbiiare 
««a^ ^•«4iuuj42r v/'the (ea for 
tlib Qjsde ^ yeani 

^er fettled in thp 


■vaSsm 





Ntbuehad^ 

nmmr. 


eoaHs 
chitjiy in- 
babiigd bj 
$hoft 
Jirangf 
natmst 


Cthibtri- 
0n$ in Lu* 
fiania. 


Argantho- 
nius, his 
iongen^ity 
4tnd reign* 


imeaseiti 

iipth»fa»iM«A ywjr^ffg jCw^iatoi^ifeWt^fe^ HtSpaia. 
i4^ ^ 4^ 

•rboe imy, N«b*0h«A. 

nraz mter «fiiriiit£iton{k tnd cotUMieft 

rf£i^ » Strain ae Tw 

Beiiad k 

»*W,2^ hei«|^i«otttddt«64lie-4^^ 

*4 

??** V*® *■ wWi fatr<]iur!i| ^tth 

***”*’' ^*W*it«w5i|K*»ftle^ tv^li Htet 
^d by ^rmmf Baima t by ariu^ 

|i»f4nt*y Iwiftdl ttaccd totriirir idr%iR^i IXpoa the #bfflle 

teirted themfelvw imtkm«fitiiM the adetn- 

tage of commerce ind the ^ «nc- 

|a%^t enf#V tlea^iown: la^ ■ iiilrrdg| ^i>ii iiiil>W , jiBd-lk'rfad 

(i iiiM<'iiiiM|liHiliiiiltii ii^iiniiiiK iftfaev 

Jipl^MaMn:^ ae^tbe 

■ -As 

dgr 

»Sj^fiw&iit<«iidJkiMkfa9>rtmaMiy$«^ th^ ^WBK~4m»d 
■Mwiw twteMfe 4d; iiheir •aocfettlrtiethW*^ 

fttded in- l506»nia,^e«: 
^^fimA^^fewi^hcUiearlimd cali^ theih WCekicnamet; 
nm #oto<difd\^4«Qonie* tfif La(i»naf|ltt» detwtdthat of Ccl- 
_^ri ; 'tence Diodonis -Jijdiblui; 0*)^ ifcait-li' <!f tbe'^fl- 
Jatteaiad yaei* tteapit^^fajfc'* 

®thpr i itDMwtp^iUa • , ;4|^mr . Xhie 

^crates, and pU^rtxhy^c^ iwnie, wdrida ^ttMfde d»m fo 
and oaf be jdftljr e^ndd one iOf the 

Mu^jf,d«*4r mMj^ag^ia hSt, and being 
JBtodjftoi n jAtean- 

flpifc :TaM^i^ '.id.;'fiid -to -jb»e yelgiied at 
jwd tftiijiacidttd 

aot^lmndnd did &meth yeiwdlibk^iige^ ' 

V ■' >' ■ ' I '. '' ' ' laifir' ’ ■, , . >. . ,, 


V. cap, ^ -- 

f Vj^Tif^israliba ^ , 


>Vi^tw. 


.. .... . 
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tki* i»H^» *T 

‘7* or aSroffcln"id?Si?p^^“wth°^^ “^uL”* 
of Cartbaginiaws, one <rf»tbpfi> fir^ y“ 'trmiiia 

S^ss&rsf ?F^ 

•a ns tnote(K;, of the prodigious quantities which their 

• I MsctaK chap. *jii, v«r, j. & feq.LJv. OtaU 


. 4ii|) Tbus we are told (i), 
ui^ jScipio, upon to 

J^Q«»c,^aarried with bini four- 
tlifcij^ hmidred 
ana forty two pounds of fJlveri 
' sn immenfo auantllit^ ^ 
cwfti'cloatla, cortt; aiSns, and 
valuable dl^. X Len- 
tulns (aid to bare brought* 
^P'ty-four tltoufabdpoundi 
of aad two tboofandfire 
buridfed and fifty of gold, #e- 
«d08 the money which he dif- 
fcibi^edamo^ hwJc^die^-. is, 
canrjed with :h|m twelve 
poofi^s g( filfor,, and 
^i4t ^rty f>f gdd. Cbm. 

after, h a ving jrovern- 
w years, 

foflbfied himfolf of one tbou*^ 
fimd 4vo hundred and fifteen 
poun^ of gold, and of fiiveif 
two thoufand, befidea -thirty- 
giM- Aei;|6nd*re 4iu«4red and 
fiwdcnarii mcoinj ofhilft his 
.^*e^ae brought from farther 
§3ain fifty thoufand pounds pf 

f ^ i? foil more forprifing that 


(i) Liv. Ddcad. 4. lib. i, ii. & Hi, 
an. utb,>54o.a4 ’ 


thefe imnienfe fums, amount- 
rng tn all to one hondred and 
ekv^ thoufand five hundred 
pouiids wei^ of 
5 ■ If ^ -Aoufand and imety^ 

of gold, befides coin a^ 
;^her things ' of value, weie 
brought away within the i(hon 
fpa^of nine years 5 for jufi this 
period elapfecf between foe firfi 
and thtj^^kft of thefe Roman 
pwetort ^^2) ; and immediately 
after^hey had been as foverely 
fieecei in all lifcelihood, ,br 
their other friends ebe Cartha- 
ginians, Thefe fowinftffcnoes 
may fuffice to Ihevv, how deh 
this country mufi then have 
been, and what an ironienfe 
trchfurc it yielded to thdr con*. 
<Iueror6 ; for though thefe lafi 
never remitted their vigUjtnoe, 
rfiut continued bringing iiefh 
^Aipplies from thence, yet we 
>do>npt find that it was inni^ 
degree^sjt haufied. On the con- 
trary, it «tas this prodigious 
r^inefe; ^ the country that in- 
theJSointt?ero naftong 


. <i) Vide Vaipi^^c. ab 


ccntiirifffi 



prietors, et^ii by the ep^l 
knd Bteidj^ 
wafui^.' '■ ' ' >; 

i-'T'-AS- s: 



w O — —flwt^ n i »b 


txxxii. 

a1td-^m thenc»0, t/te 
Irru^^ of r 

i,..'C-:^;T-.:. X, 

Gat^y jW ^tid of their County* 

Ills were certainly dii^Hiinded frcnn the (!^es 
ilomeflaiUj or^ fpeak xno|tfjproperly, wetfi: the 
and ri(^e modern nbme^ 
fome pfUioisvtielghbours, 
^ ^ Gomem^pr 

. ^ei^jr were {|ftm- 

“ “^‘""^jiatiphs thought fit S be- 
t reader nuy fee a fceci- 
;'(&)^The na.i^ therefw pf 

. whiclf» called Bebel, from be* 
jng tke diia^verer of it» 
llaamrbBltliric Iduuwd pounds 

moil aiiH^nt authoh have|c;e1^ 
^ brated :^i8 country for itsjricH^ 
tbey iief# t6 focli a degm/ 1 | at it 
amazing hath only expofed it |no^ 
.pienjf^Tf.thkt'tht^uteMiiSy and to the ipTafion of foreign ad- 

venturefs. 

: (L) Of the fifft kind weinyiy 
reafotHdily reckon all thofe 
“ Celtic cttmdtion; 

fue^arhofeof Celteand<jau4 
tl^ich fignifyX^iiexir and war- 
-t^re -0; Armonc, maritime. Even 
pf . tli^ pS wl^ch fignifiea 





Gaul, is TOionlyfobi^^ . . - 

whicfc otWiuiuientauthoS^ftineM^ 

ouc.fart ^ I^^Qtryfroa^anofter,: SucK*^ 

iTirao&Ipiii^ or Ulterior 

I he mhabit^^ h^T^nerer, ww fonriiwiy lMttct known b» 

£at"ofcjffS^’l^^"^ ‘r® country, upoh the whole, Jiy 
that of CeUp^Gt^lia . Caefar afterwards diftin^uiflied ite 
who e ^de|r the three- .following naiTW8,%|^ ^ 

Aquruma, ,nd Gallia Propria, .or that Jich, acS>riS^to 

him, Was cbic% mh^ted by^^thc Celtes or Gaols. 151^1311 

wTii^f ®‘‘ Mito Cpm^ whofeinhablt^tewore 

wearihg hreecha : and 

T<^|ta from ^iftoi^ii&3joga.^eing ; 

in ttic hil^nr of the anci<»nt «ri* 

rf •!.. gr2.5JS.oTE2 

r ^ is foarco a province, or even, a comer of it* in < 
which th^ hayef^not l^t.fome evident liwaBment of them;, i 
felv^, either in #6 naiites of Bitics and towns, cantons and ‘ 
proviqcwvw bfaes, InoimtaiDs, ahdnroHttra- 

tori«. ln ew^;Wpf^b, where^ithcr the Pht&iicians. 
Cartnagtn^s, or Romany, fent their iatading binds, there 

thCTfre affirmed hy ancient writers to have found the Celtes 

or ^Is already fettled r : not-thotthey parttenlarize them 
by thofe two aimeaj for we have jad obfeired on what ac- 
coum they had feveral other appellatives given them, but 
yet fech as plainly aj^ar, from the conforrt^ of their lan- 
gua^, rcligmi, and eaftoini, to have figniiSed one and the 

m-"^Sa*^®*^®**^*-®^-***** vPiBtin Cnf&Maieell. - 
Plin. IM. Itb. svi. cap. u, Strab. Mels, Cluver. et at. • > pauv 
ftn. in Attic cip j; » Ptol, Hb. ii. cap. 7 , Diodor. Kb- xsxiii. 
yt aJibi. _ y Vide Diodor. Stc. Kb. v. Lucan. Kb. Vi. SiU lul. libJ 
III. Appian. Fttd. dr at. , . • ' ' v 


Jitrce ud mightfhare 


brethr^ and mghbdurs, on 
gpccdntfif Adriiftiaiftiiig their 
ongmal fisrockf; itoim which 
the reft had pc^fhed thbfbfelVes 
by theiff cbmnwrce end inte|| 
coutfe mhother nattons r t}u>€ 
of Cis* ,Trans« a^d Sabalp^, 
from th^ ittuatioii on either 
fide df the r of Ccte- 
ScythSaniy 4olh thw' betsi; 

Pi aM Intetirim 


with that nation; thatofCeJti- 
beriana to th<^e that were ibited 
OB the other fide the Pyrenee^a 
As they ipead thctnfelvea, 
by degrees, farther and wider 
other, and their ori. 
guild became divi^ 

int^a greair.B^her of dr^dedi^, 
theif appeli^ves becaape fis ni|< 
mefbi^l dnd fb Afferent firom 
t^ori |^nidy |}^ it is 



fliiM aMiMf. - K^etCT, iHft 1 ^ to hj, l^at 

the Jnne ‘Cdtk extfir£li(ilh %Ko mhabhe^ 
^Krife ^tts 4^ Ettfope^ €lifaer lowfirr ds tht fea-Hde, fti^h as 

the IMhdU 

ot wim4^ ihe whore t^y feem to 

Haft ^eti fi»t^etded With the Se^hraht and SafmatiatiSA 
iiii^il: la notify impefflbfc to deferibe boundaries on 
that«fiie. antfietit 

a«lh(ii ^9 wtfrfir iiafe Mift tdearly irdd intelligently oit 

ihtf isv^hat the C^eiteB Of ©aula^inly ip^r to have 

been #e firft wh6 J>dbpled and poffeflbd tncnifelves of^ or 
ciaiint^ a dOiWitifon oi^eri thb tountry, 

Gauls in Tb« gr«fct«ft difiteufty4a to prove tne Gauls or Ccltes to 
Spain and hare folded ill S|»ain add Pdrtu^l before atty other 
Portugal nation ; firftj htCTivie they We^ here csdfed by the naihe of 

J^ri^e, or^ tt m0#> Ceitibeiiahs v fi^ni whkh amsellarion 

fome arle apt to conckide the former to bevdljoeh the name 
of the firft inhabitants of that part, and the latter to have 
been given to the Celtes, whd travierfed the Pyrenees^ and 
fettled ainongft tbem» Add, fc'eondly, becaufc Varro * men- 
tions no lefs than live difl^emt nsftiOn% w 
there^ when the Rothatlh firft invaded that country. ITiefe 
were, according to btm, the IberiaOB, Perfians, Pheenidans, 
Gclteii, and G^rhaginians. As to the IJrft, we have alreidy 
ihevm, that the word Uman Ggni&edym the ancient Celtic, 
any people, feouhtry^ dr place, that was fit uate Over, Or on 
the other fide of, a fea,, river, or ridge of mountains ; fo 
that theft m^ht be naturally called Iberians, on account 
of their fituatfen over the Pyreheesi by tbofe who inhabited 
this fide; and Ccltiberians, to diftinguifti them from thofc 
' nations they were there blended with and intermixed. Aa 
to what is objefied to by Varro, we hate had occafion to 
bint, in the hiftory of ancient Spafatf that neither the Ty- 
rian or Phoenician colonies, nor thofe of the Carthaginians, 
went thither till a long time after the Celtes or Gauls bad 
been fettled there, and peopled a gre^t part of that coun- 
try. The gi'feji^eft part of ancient authors expreffy afifen % 
that thefe inhabitants were of the fame <Wttrafiion with fliofe 
who fiHed the hither parts of Europe, to ail whom they gave 
the fame cprdtnon of Celtes aapi Gauls, and €omt* 
rimes the more aWcielfc one of Cymmeiians and Cymbrians^- 
Jhsvdvtbis^afibtkMi 41 oocifiritied^ lay traces and moMm^a 
in slim#; ctery eairton and province of that 

^ s Pllti. Nat, irift>ia».ln.«aw «. yide^lucan. Appiaii* i^ed, 
dee. «fcufti#ra« > ifcTa 4sL !(»» JS* Hb* iv. C9U« 4f. & 

aiitd. Bpbor. apWl Swab. lib. iv* Ifiop Vt PcIM^tiw* 



3M)^£nr- 

roer»iObte*cf*;i;-:;^.;. ...;j-i;*,i.>5,'-,^'r..-„,- .; - .' /, ii„h 

vWy i^wffiffflfediqr 

tbm, d -tbej '^, awt: *be £rft fetdw^jrf. it,- % 
opWow wc »e*dei» to. foia 

oa that liead w H wait, iniiewsl, too W 

a fpot not, to inaito/dt^ f warlike and popiilm nattoa thi* 
tbCT, evc«^ %weU;p^ bat, ^ 

tn^k, w^i»m q»^ it^Mpe^ >ttkaifi.iifij protoble, that l/mM, 
tbity c^e^tbtther footux the Haiohri ancient ’ 

or Untbn really were, as .tfaey'ate afomesd by many authors •"^“I’iiaHt. 
to hayp been % the aborigines or ancieiit pe<^e of Italy, 
and they were defeended *e*n the Celte% as their xiame 
an4 other concmcriiig circHmfla*icejJ moft j^^iinly iiitimaie> 
then It will few^Jy he,<lo«*h^ that they jnuft havc^en^ 
tere4 and ,pcop4e4>^^t at a very €arly period* Germant. 

Wc (hall fpeediUy have tofpcafc crf the Germans, err. of 
and other northern natjioias^ ,as well as of the ifles of Great Celtic ex* 
Britain, IjicJand, icclandf and others iefsHC^nfideraWei all 
which plainly appear to have been firft dlfipove^^ pecs 
pled hf the Gauls or Ceitea* As for, the Germana^ they fo 
greatly refcinbled the Ccltes in their language, religion, and 
cuftqms, eicept, as Strabo obfervesJ^, their detaining fome 
of their original fiercci^cfs, which was dpttbticrs owing to 
their vicinity and intermixture with the Scythians and bar* 
matians, that they feem to have been one and the fame na- 
tion. The Helvetii, Hhaetii, Noriwi snd Pan&oman$, of 
whom we have given an account in a former volume, are 
fometimes called Ccltes, and fometimes Gauls, indiferimi- 
nately ; and their troops were ftill diftinguiOicd by the name ^ 
of Celtic and Gaulifii legions in Aurelian's rime % as were 
alfo thofe that lived along the foot, or upon the fummit of, 
the Alps./ , Honjothef 

In the mean time* it wiU not be improper to enquire how 
this anctent nation came at firft to fpread itfelf all over Eu- 
rope; that is, whether they advanced by gradual Heps from 
the ^ace of tbeir fitft difperBon, which we formerly fixed - 
or whoihef tl^ey came by fca, and then landing 
on ‘fettjjfe of the Italic orMeditcrrswiean fhores, dilated tbem- 
fclvei; and wi# as WR find they did. Berofus^t 

Hther Jbyppthefisb'asics difficulties. ^ that of .Berofius and aceennt 

lus folkrvl^ could be credited, that Gomer's fans vfottled 
themfelves in fevcral parts of Spain and Italy lb early as a 

^or*’ '"iiibtil. cap. i 

liL 

Hi, PfiaViiiiriHiH: lib. iih caiv* »o. at ahbn 


cap. Hahcar. Sc al. s lab* iv^ 

< :ibt lib. In esp» »• bb. xxi. cap* 50, et fsq. Fo- 
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Roman ^vinitics, and loft much time and pains to no 
piirpofe, to prove them to have been fuch*^; whereas, we 
hopej in the feqoel, to give our readers indubitable argu-. 
guments of their being of Celtic extraction. For the fame 
reafon we muft be aware bow w'e depend too much on thofe 
few ancient authors, wj^ethcr Greeks or Romans, who have 
occafionally fpoken of them. Thefe flight particulars they 
have left us of Gaulifli religion, fufliciently fhew, that t;hey 
knew little of it ; and that, even in thofe points in‘ which 
they do not difagree with one another, they have betrayed 
fuch a fondnefs and partiality for their own, as if they had 
conficlered it as the mother, and the other as the offspring. 

Whether the Gauls, or ancient Celts, were the hrft in- 
troducers of thefe hypothefes, or adopted them in imitation 
of other ancient nations, is a very difficult point to deter- 
mine. How^ever, it is plain they in ancient times adored a Wo'Jh^p thi 
Supreme Being under the name of Efus, which feems only fupreme 
a corruption of the old Celtic word Dhew, from^ which the 
Greeks probably borrowed their 02o< and Zauo and the 
Romans their Deus. This opinion was religioufly preferved 
by their druids ; and if they, for worldly ends, or perhaps 
to pleafe the people, whofe impetuous defirc after this no- 
velty they could not^refift, fuffered the worffiip and images 
of thefe gods to be introduced amongft them, yet they 
never looked upon t|iem as any other than inferior deities, 

V. hatev^er lengths the laity might go in procefs of time ; but 
the worfliip of the true God was (till carefully kept up, and 
the oak efteemed the fvmbol of the Deity, as fire was a- 
mong the Perfes. To 'frame, therefore, a right notion ot 
the religion of this, or any other nation, we muff not judge 
of it by the corruptions introduced by a frantic populace, 
and connived at by the priefts arid philofopbeis, but as it was 
believed and profeffed by thofe who inculcated it. And iti 
this cafe we (hall perhaps find the moft material difference 
between the religion of the Gauls and that of the Greeks 
and Romans, even with re^^l to thofe ni wine 

they feem moft to agree, we ria^an the worffiip of the lame 
gods, in regard to the different charadlers which they gave, 

arfd ideas they entertained qf them. * 

We think ourfelves obliged to be the more particular in 
our inquiry into the religion of the Gauls, as it is the fource 
and foundation, not only of the ancient Germans, and 
other more ancient nations, but likewife of that of the an- , 
cient Britons, who were defeended, and had trn tnts. 

rojigion, laws, and ciiftoms, originally from t em , o 

t Schea. Biblioth. Hift. Franc, p. *9- ^ide Rtlig. de« Gaul. Pref. p. 4. 
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wliatlS that fiitjeft in this chapter, will ftnrc as a 

clae tb that 6f thofc other nations wc fcall have occafion^to^ 


fp^ah df inthefcquci ; ?hy which n^eans we lhall avoid many 
tiniiecfcffary repetittona, and be able to con6ne our account 
bf them chiefly t& thofe points in which they differed from 
this their common mother^ or, itt fuch cafes, where there 
appears a necefcy to fhew the aSmity they bear to each 
other: Hete^ then, -we' ftiall begin with an account of 
the different deities Vor&Ipped by the ancient Gatlls, and 
the particular ceremonies and*' facrifices ufed to each of 
them, not as they were tranfmhtcd to them from their Cel- 
tic anceffors, concerning which we refer our readers to 
what has bcert faid in their hiflory, but as they were found 
When the l^oman&Erft became acquainted with their cuftoms 
and conftkution. 


t/us the We have already menttoned, that they anciently .worfhip- 
Mpreme the Supreme I>city, under the name of Efus or Hefus, and 

the fytnbol of die oak 5 and it will not appear e:ttraordiriary, 
that this notion of a Supreme Being Ihould have been pre- 
W'orpiipped fer^ed among the djpfcendents of Japheth, when w« find 
by other fmfb lively traces of it even among the idolatrous Syrians, 
anaent Midiankesy and CTcn the Canaanites, as in the family of 
na iotfs. of Jethro:, and of the fwo Abimelechs, kings of 

fGerar in the times of Abraham and Ifaac, and fume others , 


we could mention, particularly the Gibeonites in jOfhua’s 
time, Adoniwzek^i the rime of the judges, and Hiram 
kmg of Tyre, in the rci^s of David and Solomon ; who 
all not only retained the not ton of the Deity, notwirhftand- 
itlg their idolatry, bw had likcwife a peculiar name for him, 
Ifo tmples diffin«fl from tbofc’^of their other gods* To this obfervation 
treSied to wc,niuft add, that, in tbe\inidff of thofe heatbenifh fuper- 
him by the Which by degrees into their religion, the 

Gauls* Gadii li^cr evened any other temples or idols unto this Efus 
Deity ; £& th 0 t feems to have been acknow- 
Icgcd ' by^ ;|tbem, as the was worfhipped by 

the Athenians; wdiicb from being pecu- 
liar; to them- OtbcJfS y^. alfp their unknown God, and 


owoed tbemfeleifi^i^* bffsjjring, though their opinion mi 
Woi^ip of him W and, in m^ny cafes, 

quite^un#ofthy of hiki, as even the Gauls did; whin they 
came to^nterminglc thte Roman theology with /their own. 
, Powet^r,anciefltty they fetm to have entertained fomefub- 
iime notions of him 3^ to .confitm wMeh opinion, we need 
vCf8ff ?^Wh^t Tacitua fays of the Senones, who were a 
' 'poffcffed - thi fame icHgipn r 

. 'bave no. other, ten^les but,; .a wood 
or where No 

^ .one 
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one IS admitted to entct^t, unicfs he carries a chain. In T*«r as. 

mnft 5 fee chance to' fall down, none ■ 

muit dare to help him up { but he muft either roll himfelf 
or crawl upon his belly, out of the place. He adds, that 
religion confifted in an aclcnowlegeraent, that 
,K Its abode there, governs all things; 

that all things depend on him, and ought to obey him. 

Stral^ relates much the fame of the Celtiberians, awther 
branch of the Celtes ; and. adds, that they worfliiped the 
God without name, and danced every full moon, before 
tneir houfes, all the night,, iri honour of hinl. 

Another remarkable circumftance in their religion was, ndrvi. 
cir great veneration for the oak. This feems likewife to 
have been common to them, and the old patriarchs and 
Jews, among whom that tree was in great efteem, though' 
not in the fame fuperftitious degree. Abraham is recorded 
to have pitched his tents under fome famed oaks, fuch as 
thofe of Mamrcj of Moreh ; which,. though our vcrfion, 
ana tome others, have transformed into plains, yet, in the 
original, plainly Hgnify an oak, or grove of oaks *. He is faid 
likewife to have planted groves of thofe trees ; and, wherever 
he pitched his tent, he is recorded to have built an altar 
unto the Lord, and to have given fome fignificant name to 
the place, fuch as that of Becrfheba ^ Bethel, and the like 
appellations. The Gauls, in particular, improved upon 
this patriarchal cuftom ; but, among them, t.he oak was 
efteemed and reverenced as an emblem, or as the pedtiliar 

the Deity. The fruit of it, efpecially the T/itmiJlitt. 
miuoldine, was thought to have a kind of divine virtue, * 
was ufed as a panacea fbr man and beaft, and applied 
to both, as well inwardly as outwardly, in wounds, con- 
tufions, and cuticular ailments, and alfo for inward 
difeafes, and even barrennefs and abortion, in men, wo- 
men, and cattle. The lcave% or fome fmall boughs of it, 
were worn by the druids and laity in ail their religious ce*. 
remonics, which were conftandy performed, under thofe 
tfces, or in groves of. oak. Thefe, if we may guefs froni the Theif 
few fragments preferved in hiftory, and from fome catneads g^ovn for 
or heaps of ftmics (till Handing in fome of our ifles, efpe- ^ 

daily that of ^nglefeyS and; which may be. fuppofed to 
been cindlures or fences round the grevp, to prevent 
ibeir entrance between the trees \ we fay, if we may gttefs. 

t xxl,'33. See alfo the margin of our Bibles, and 

litraUty of Commentators. ^^Oen. xd. Ji. Vide & Gen* xa^t; 
tiSee Mona Antiqua, p. Icq. Key^ilfrv 
p* U in addend. . , ; ; — 
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at thtJtf Ky few andertt moWfcfncIts,' groves were 

of different forms, fomc circular, fome oblong, and more 
or tefs capadlolis, According to the number of votaries, or 
tbcjicxtent of the dltlttfJfc or canton to which they belonged. 
^Thc^rca, which Was in the centre of the grove, was open 
at the top, and encompalied with feveral rows of thefe 
oaks, fet 'Very thick and filofe. Within the large circle were 
feveral fmallerones, Jfur^hndcd, as is fuppofed, with large 
Hones, which ferved for the facrifices, and other moil fo- 
lemn part of their worfoip. In the centre, or near it, of 
thefe f mall circles, were /placed folid Hones ol a large fize 
^nd convenient height^^fiSh' which the victims 'were killed; 
dilfeded, and dffCred up. /Each of thefe, being a kind of 
altar, w'as furrounded wdth another row of Hones, the ufe 
of which cannot be eafily afeertained, unkfs it was to keep 
the people at a proper diftance from the pricHs that offi- 
ciated. Owe or more of thefe interior circles are likewife 
thought to have ferved for their courts of judicature, an- 
other for their grand council or aflemhly. How conform- 
able the religion of the druids was to that of the patriarchs, 
in the moft eflentia! points, is what we ffiall now endea- 
vour to evince. 

I. The GauU had a fovereign pontiff or head of the 
druidiffi order, to Whom both thefe, and the whole nation, 
paid the moH implicit obedience. Hie fame we find among 
the Jews, to fay nothing of Melchifedck, to whom Abra- 
ham ^paid tythes of the fpoil he had lately gained. 

ai^The druids, tinder their head, had fuch an uncontrol- 
power and dona hllon, that whoever refufed to fubmit 
* :o their deci (ions, not only in religious, but civil matters; 
vas interdi£led from affdiing at their folemnities. I'hc 
fe'wifo high prieft, ?it the head of the fanhedrin, was re- 
i;arded as jihe laft appeal in all caufes ; and excommunica- 
:ion, th0''grO3teft punifiiment among the Jews, was to 
jc the femehce of thofo who refufed to abide by their 


iecifiOn^ ^ , 

/3. The dr^Sds v^|h5 <^liged to aifemble In the territories 
3f Chartrain Ottoc^feaiK The Jews had their three grantf 
FeHivSil^,^oa ntaies were obliged to repair to 

ferufalem.''' “ ' ' • - - - ■ ■ 'A ' - - 

4. The druids wofe white garments : fo lid the JewiHi 

dftiids lived In woods and groves : fo did genc^ 
the fons of the prophets^ and the Effe- 
i M^d of ntodks ariiong the Jews. The Gauls had 

arufpiccs. The, jews 
lad Mixiam, Aarotfe After, D^orab, Huidah, and other' 
.^/ , ■ ’ pro*" 





jyrophe|cfle 5 , to fay nothing of other women, /gtrho reuined 

familiar fpirits. Some of thofe females were in hlHi c(li« 
tnation among the Gauls, and bore a great fway in "the »©• 

^ ^eminent : Deborah was a famed judge in Ifrael. ^ 

6. The Gauls confecrated to^Mars, part of the fpoil they 

took in war, and it was death for ahy one to infringe upon 
it. The fame cuffom prevailed mWic^ng the ilraclites with 
refpea: to thofe cities and kingdollit 'which wereTubjea: to 
anathema, as in the cafe of Jericho, xhe reft they diyided 
among themfelves, according to certain fettled Jaws and 
cuftoms, Mofes, Jofhua, and David, framed alfo laws on 
the fame head, what portion ftiould he offered to God, 
what given to the priefts, akd how the reft fhould be diL 
vided between the combatants and thofe who guarded the 
camp and baggage. ; 

7. The Gauls worfhipped a brazen bull ; and the Ifraelites 
adored golden calves. 

8. In public calamities they offered a human vi£Iim, cm 
whom they transferred all the curfes that threatened them. 
The Jews made the fame ufe of their fcape-goat 

9. The Gauls had power of life and death over their fer- 
vants. The patriarchs and Jews claimed the fame prero- 
gative, the former even over their own families^ as may be 
concluded from the inftance of Judah and his daughter-in- 
law Tamar h 

10. They began their days from the evening, as the pat- 
triarchs and Jews computed $ and, like them, diftinguiftied 
the year only in three feafons, fpring, fummer or barveft, 
and winter. The autumn was fo unknown to both, that 
they had no name for it. 

1 1. The Gauls believed tlie immortality of the foiil ; fo 

that no people under heaven could flaew a greater contempt 
of death. The patriarchs and Jews, If we except the S,ad- 
ducees, were re markabk for regarding this life only as a 
mere paffage into a better. - , , 

12. When their life or liberty was in dangci^ they en- 
deavoured to redeem it by one or more of their own fer- 
^ants. We have an inftance of this pfaiSlice in Jephthah, 
one of the Ifraelitifh judges, and bis vow”™, though it 
was more common among the Phoenicians, and other an- 
cient, nations. 

13. The Jews had tber waters of jealoafy, to affure them 
of the^^delity or infidelity of their Wives. S The Qauls ha 4 
fome iinds of ordeals or trials of the fame nature 5 and 

jt C*/. CoflittMtt lib. yif, Gen«f. xxxyHl. »4. 
sejxtfeq. ' ' 



lian aScftft, that the witers of the Rhine had 

fotne poniih incontinent wiveis (L),* 

' it a conftant maxitn not to cd’xnmie 

jiA^ otehrir law$^, philofophy, or hiftory, to writ- 
ing ;; put to couch them* in poems and canticles, to be 
leaimd and fung at proper places and feafons. Thcfe fongs 
ware, it feemil^ fo mu^licd in C2efaT"s time, that it took 
up fome drmds nc^jtj^ty years in acquiring them. We 
find that this was tne ’ancient cuftom of the patriarchs, and 
, other nations in Canaan before Mofes, who quotes fome of 
thofe canticles, and compofed many himfelf, as did other 
prophets after him, in memory of fignal viftories and deli-, 
■'^erances. . , , ' ' 

1 5. Some Oaulifli nations carried their gods with them to 
War, as did the IfracHtcs their ark, and their apoftates the 
teibcrnactcs of Moloch, Chiun, and Remphan 
MuiUhn As .to the barbarous cuftom of facrificing human vi^lims, 
fo early with the Gauls®, and did not end till 
fome ccntnrres after their embracing Chriftianity, we can 
anly'fpetk ef it as tranfa^^d out of their groves, or places 
of worihipj for, as to what was done within them, no 
ftranger was made «M:i|uaintcd wdth, much lefs admitted to 
fecit. Gpncerninlf tVofe unhappy viftims, which were 
$<m^fome jjublicly dnSfired, C^far and Plutarch gives us the following 
account : ”Wbe* 3 f a man’s life is in danger, either through 

fickoefs or o^her aceidei^, they immediately facrificc, or at 
Jeaft make a vow to facrificc, fome human vi£f ims 5 for, be- 
fides that they think , the moft pprfe£f and pleafmg to 
gods, they belief that one man’s life cannot be re- 
id^^mdd but by that of another, without which no fatif- 
^ faftion cjbuld'bc made to them for their goodnefs to men. 

Ai^ thelp are the ceremi»nies eflablifhed amongft them 
fpr* . occafiplis^. Tjieyeredi a huge hollow pile o£ 

forau^ fill ^ith ^efe unhappy wretches, who are 

quiqflyTuflii^cd by the fipaoke, and reduced to aflies foon 

" Comnienh ubi fa|itb. ® Procop. Gotb, lib. ii, cap. as. 

t CseT. Comment, Pkit. de Super A it* 

(I#) He^ tells Oj®)* tbst, deemed guilty, and put to 
when a Cbql fufpe^^^ hft wife death . If they fwam,and moved 
of in&lelity, he obiiabd her to towards tfie pkee where Ihe 
rthro^j^ith l^er oi^irnhi^s, the fiood trembfing at a convenient 
^hijdrcn tfest iiyere bcuu of her difiince, and ready to receive 
mtp repid^rfver. If them, foe was cleared, imd 

woinan .^as fiored to he^hufljai^d’s^vour* 


(lihlaltfMPit Orat* hvi* 


after# 



after. TTiey imagine, however, that criminals of any kind 
arc mUth more accepuble vii^ms ; but where they arc hot 
to be found, the innocent muft fuffer in their ftead. In Aif.^ 
their funerals, which are very magnifiespt, they throw into rJT' 
the burning pile every thing that tire deceafed delighted In. 
even to living creatures i and it is not long fiape they threw 
likewife into it all his favourite fervants ai^ laves. Some 
of his near relations (continues C^ar), likewiCe flung them- 
felves into the flatucs, in kopes 01 living happy with him in 
the next world,’* ‘ 


We hinted at their imitating, im fo^ wcafare, the Jewifli /« thitr 
Icape-goat, by devoting vicariotis viiE^i.ms to death, and augurm^ 
praying, that all the curfes due to them might fall upon 
it. The Maflilians, among the reft, are reported to have, 
in times of peftilence, made choice of fome indigent perfon, 
that offered himfelf voluntarily, whom they fattened with 
the daintieft fare during a whole year ; after which they 
•decked him with garlands and other rich prij^araents, and 
led him through the, ftreets, loaded with thi^ Ijktereft im- 
precations, to his death If the Gaujs, in fuck calamitous Offered in, 
times, could prochre any of the handfomer ah 4 nobler fort allcaU’^ 
ito offer themfelves to fuch a voluntary death, they not 
only preferred, but encouraged them by every incentive. 

Thefe were led, like, the poorer fort, out of the city, and Ihwcha^ 
ftoned; the former were thrown down from a high pre- fentand 
cipice. The common notion among them was, that fuch ' 

a fpontancous death for the good of thp commonwealth in- 
titled them to rank among the gods. In,. other cafes^ 
either tied or nailed them to fomp tree or poft, and fhot 
. them to death with arrows : others they burnt, with a hum- 
her of beafts, on a pile of hay It was alfe cuftomary 
among them ^ to referve their cririinals to the fi||h year, and 
to burn them in facrifice with the firft-frtto ^ their 
ground % They threw into the fire an incr^^e c|uantity 
of gold, and other rich things, which it Waa d;wh for any 
one to touch afterwards- Their brute vidtims were left, Srttft 
in fome meafure, to the choice of^th^ ofterer^ i^ perhaps 
rather of the druids, who were the butchers, and ktways of- 
*ficiated in white garments \ both in this, and all other parts 
of their worlhip : only the horfes, which they took in battlcj, 
or at leaft part of thena, they burnt, with the‘bo>di€S of the 
flain As the Gauls were addi^ed to aU kind pf fuperfti- 


q Fetron. Satir, ad 6n. Vide et Senr. Comm, in iii. ver.j«, 
^ Strab, lib. iv. * Diodor. Sicul. lib. vi. cap. 9^* * 

Coiwncnt, utei fiipra. Vide ct KiJ^lerAuriq. Septlcatf* p. w^et 
a.s9. . Brfloutkr. Kill, dcfi Celtcs, R^ig. dcs Gaul, ct ah.,.; » 
German. ' • r 
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tion,.thcj;iifi^ to.te of the finging and 

flight of oir^ a^ fo^h omens^ They never under- 

tQoh thing' of confequence, without the advice of their 

t^ii]f|lic:(%who wem^i for that r6afon, in high requeft among 
Thelf careiUilly examined the entrails and blood of 
their yi^imftY when they offered a human facrifice, as they 
co^ftantiy did before they held a council, w hether of the 
nation or diftricl, they rahbed him behind, a little above 
the diaphragmi obfcl^cd the manner of his falling, whe- 
ther on his right or fide, or on his face, how the blood 
flowed from the wound, and from thence gave their judg- 
ment, which: *wa8 exa^Uy followed, . let the cafe be what it 
would, or theappearances everfo unfavourable ; infomuch 
that they havfe come to^ the head of an army, and prevented 
the battle, which \vd^ juft going to begin, their kings and 
generals not daring to contrary to what they preferibed 

We have already hinted, that their religious groves were 
diftinguiflxed by large ftones, fuppofed to be the altars on 
which they jq^rcd up. their vieftims^ Some of them are 
ftill remainlhl; in feveral parU of France, Germany, Eng- 
land, "Wales, Irelandf and the ifle of Arfglefey, and are of 
fuch a ftupendous fize, that the carriage and rearing of 
them was thought, by the fuperftitious inhabitants, to have 
fceen the work of tne demons, fuppofed to attend on that 
kind of worfiiip. 

The antiquaries of each, nation have been very curious 
arid diligent iti their ^accounts of thofc altars, and other 
piles of huge ftones ^hich arc to be found in almoft every 
kingdom and pro^xw^^ Europe, together with fuch other 
monuments a? deferibe the facrificesthat were offered there,, 
and the apparatus and inftmments that were ufed in them ; 
but tj^y get^ally deal fo m^uch in conjectures, and agree 


fo other, that it is 210 wonder this kind of 

ftud}fm|j^|ft ;4ifrelinied by the far greater part of the 
learn^*^3^jS6if it w^ould be loft time for us to enter far- 
ther onmB^^bjeCl: 1 all that we think neceffary to add is, 
that the.^kids are affirmed "by the generality of authors to 
have ^b^ftjntly aflif^ at thefe facrifices completely armed, 
and have! carried fmall thing belonging to the vic- 
tim away Jwtththci^YS-^their mouths or hands after it 
had be^h up, or had beep kd to the altar. 

They ha4 hot temples before the arrival of the Romans, 
nor, ip all libelibodd, a long' time after* Caefarh con- 
gucrihg' them^^ Maximus Tyriusi who lived long after 


Comtkfr 


htr Juff/ Sh. xxiv. c*p. 4. Diod. Sici lib. vi. cap. 
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him, tells us exprefsly, that they had not any other ftatue 
of Jupiter but a tall oak y ; which could hardly be fuppofcd 
to be growing in a temple, any more than thofc amazing 
piles of hay, ^nd other combuftibles, imwhich^ they u fed 
to burn their numerous human victims be imagined to 
have been reared in any fuch clofe places. Their groves, 
fuch as we have dcfcribect them, were much fitter forthofe 
ceremonies ; and this appears to have been one chief dif- 
ference between the Gauls and the Oreeks<and Romans *• 

Mars, as we have formerly Ihewn, was' only worlhipped Marst hnn 
under the figure of a naked fword, which was depofited reptefenud 
upon an altar in one of thofe groves ; but as they had then 
a cufiom to offer what fpoil they .took from their enemies, * 
Caefar tells us, they generally depofited it in any place 
where they chanced to be. There they facrificed all the 
cattle they found, and laid up the reft of the plunder ia 
vail heaps in the open country ; which w^ere, neyerthelefs, 
held fo facred by the people, that none dared touch any 
part, though there were amongft them great quantities of 
gold, filver, and other rich commodities j for he relates, that 
thofe confecrated heaps were to be found in moft cities in 
GauP. TJiis feems likewife another material point, in 
which they differed from other nations, who preferved. thofe 
treafures in their temples, as in places of the greateft fafety ; 
whereas the Gauls left them expofed under the canopy of 
heaven, and in the open fields^" or at moft in lakes 
groves, which were on that very account efteeraed facred : 
even the Britons, who certainly had kind of tern- Britons the 
pies, if any other Gauls had, becau€"fl^if*5 was counted fiandard of 
ihe ftandard of the Gaulifli religion, feem to have per- 
formed all their religious ceremonies in woods and groves; 
and yet many learned antiquaries are of opinion, that 
the celebrated ruins on Salifbury Plain, kno;^!! by the 
name of Stonehenge, could b^ nothing elfe tha^ a temple 
of the Druids ^ , 

y Maxim. Tyr. Serm. xxxviii. , x Caef Comment, Strab. ubi 
fupra. a See VofT. rn Maimon, Abpda Zara, cap. i. not* 

%. Reines. apud Rdig. des Gaul. p. 119, & fe 9 ’ ^ Diod. SiCi lib* 

V. cap. a. cDe hoc. vid. Cambden. Bri^. Inigo Jones, Stone- 

henge. Charlton* Choir Gaur, Stukely*® Stonehenge. 
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SECT- III. 

Horn md wlm the Ancient Gauls introduced the Worjloip 
\ vV. 4f hffer for Deities among them. 

^^HOUGH the Romans had gained a confiderable foot- 
' ^ ing in Gaul before the arrival of JuKus C^efar, yet they 
liad hot been able fo perfuade this people to imitate them 
in rearing temples to any deity. If they had, C?efar would 
not have failed to mention this circumftance ; he who took 
fuch pieafure in relating how many petty kingdoms and 
commonwealths he had brought over to the Roman intereft, 
and to a fondnefs for feme of their cuftoms. Since then 
thete is not the lead hint of it in any author, but the contrary 
plainly appears to have been the pradice of this nation, we 
may fafely conclude that they had not begun, even in his 
days, and under his government, to introduce this foreign 
cuftomJ The Gauls laid it down as a conftant maxim, tp 
wag^open againft, to plunder and demolifh all fuch 
ftru^iures, ftbm a principle they held in common with the 
Perfees, that it was offering an indignity to the Supreme 
Being to confine hlfo within any place. 

We cannot affirm with the fame certainty that they did 
not imitate the Romans in another part of their religion, 
the worlhip of a plurality of gods and goddelTes, before their 
conqueft. We afo told, that they worChipped Mars under 
the emblem of (word I and that Mercury was held 

in the higheftvSl^ltW#^ among tficm all over Gaul doubt- 
lefs on account of the benefits and improvements which 
their trade, commerce, arts, and fcicnces, had received 
from him, and of which we have fjtoken in a former volume. 
Thefe deineS» as well as Granus^' Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo, 
Juno, Venusj and Diana^ being 411 of Celtic extradf ion, 
it was much more natural for the Gauls to deify them, as 
having formerly reined over that nation, than for the Ro- 
mans and Greeks to adopt or challenge them from others 
as their own. / ^ 

With refpeft to, the polytheifm of the Gauls, perhaps 
they were rather fbffeed to it by thofe under whofe tyranny 
they afterwards groi^ed^tban out of any vain imitation of 
their neighbours, or ^ffWlation of refpe£l for their deceafed 
princes and heroes. It is not' to be doubted, but to fuch a 
brave and warlike nation as the O^uh, the Roman yoke 
tnuft appear intolefablej and that they couWnotbeex- 

^ CrC Commtitt. ubi fufht Ub. vi. \ 
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peftcd to fubmit longer than they were compelled by the Strtmtous 
fuperior power of their tyrants : and as thefe made it their opp^fition 
conftant practice to introduce their religion, laws, andcuf- agmnfiiu 
toms, wherever they" conquered, the druids, tenacious as 
they were of their own, mud be extremely averfe to all fuch 
changes, and ufe all their power and authority, which Was 
ftill very great, and almoft uncontrolahle, ‘^either to oppofe 
them, or to prevail on the pe<^Ie to fhake off the yoke; fo 
that there was a kind of necelfity for the Romans to devife 
fome plaufiblc pretence to drip them of their power, an||. 
force them to a blind and abjeef fubmifllon. Accordingly 
we find, that feveral emperors took an efFe6l ual method to 
fupprefs the druidifii power, by ifluing fome fevere edicts 
againft the blood^cuftom of oflering human facrifiees. Au- Thetr 
giidus was the firft who publifhed a decree againft them, power 
and at the fame time introduced a cenfus among the Gauls; 
upon which the whole nation was ready to revolt ; but by 
the addrefs and authority of Drufus, who was left in that nfs cenfut 
country, they were not only prevented from rifing, but inGauL 
prevailed upon to aflift at the dedication of Julius Caefar’s 
temple, and to build an altar to Auguftus. However, it is Claudiuses 
plain, that the edi61: of the latter w^as not executed there ; decree 
and the druids, by this time in Icfs authori^ty with the peo- 
pie, might buy it off*, by rearing the above mentioned altar "^***^'^* 
to him : and this is the. reafon why Claudius renewed it 
againft them (M). 

It appears very probable? that thefe edifls againft the Whenln^ 
druids, and their rites, \y ere not . fo framed to abolifh traduced, 

their fetl and religion, as to intimi^lrrteni, and fupprefs 
• their exorbitant power, which, by this'time, was grown to 
fuch a height, that they over-ruled all courts and councils, 
laifcd whom thejy ch^4o the.higheft dignities, and even 
to the crown, and o^^^fpired to and obtained it for fome 
of their own order. . ^ey directed in making peace and 
war, and ev^ after they were conquered by the Romans, 


(M) However that be, it even down, to the timCa of 
doth not appear, that even thefe Solintis Pblybiflor, and of Eli- 
*took any more effe<ft againft febius ofC»farca(i), and much 
them than that of Auguftus, longer ftlJl in their chief abode 
fince we find them ftill not only in the^ province of Chartrain, 
in high repute fome centuries '''hg'e whole towns continaed 
after, but even authorized by. ^ in Oieir ancient pagani fra down 
the emperors Severn sT, Aurelian, to the fifth centuiy (2)* 

and Dioclefiam They fbbfi lied 

, , 

(O Polyinft. esp. *i. Pr*p. Evang. lib. iv. cap. 17- (») Eide 

dc 5 Gaul, iib* i. cap. ^ rhnW 
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could excit<5 the people to a general revolt ; and fo jealous 
were they grown of their ufurped authority, that they pu- 
niQied ill that difobeyed or difpiited their commands with 
excoti^mtliiication, and even with death. Nothing could 
thcrcl0re%e more fuitablc to the Roman policy, than to fup- 
prefs and icrulh fo dangerous a fet of men; and fince reli- 
gion was the coitomon pretext to gain their exorbitant au- 
thority, fq that there was no polTibility of pulling down the 
one without abolifhing the other, it was natural for their 
^onquerors to exert all their power and acldrefs to bring 
about fucb a total change, and introduce their religion 
imdines the amongft them. There could not perhaps be a more favour- 
people to a opportunity than than which this period offered, when 
the Gaulifli nation, groaning under a double, and a divided 
tyranny, that of their conquerors, and that of their Druids, 
would, in all likelihood, think it no fmall happinefs to be 
cafed of one of their yokes, and that perhaps which, at that 
time, feemed tbemoft intolerable of the two; for the Ro- 
mans feldom made ufe of force, when they could gain their 
ends by promifes, or even bribes and rewards: whereas 
the druids, if we credit the Roman authors, bore all down 
with an arbitrary and uncontroled fway, till being over- 
powered by their enetfiics, and forfaken by their own peo- 
ple, they were at length forced to fubmit to, and exchange 
their religion and cites, for thofe of their conquerors. 

In the lime of Csefar, who kft the Gauls to the free en- 
joyment of their rites^ and cvln of many of their laws and 
culloms, there any tcmDie built, or any place of 

worlhip but their diilis and grove ® In the very next reign, 
we find the Lugdunenfes building a {lately temple to that* 
conqueror, and an altar to Augullus, then on the throne, 
and a profelTed enemy to $he di^i^s and their religion. 
Under bis fuccelTor Tiberius, ^hief deity Efus was 
transformed ip to^ Jupiter the godW heaven and earth, or 
rather, -as j|^pears, divided his worfhip vijth him for a 
while; both were worlbipped at firft in groves, and under 
oaks ; and at length the former was entirely fwallowed up 
in the latter,’ and tcmjies, altars, and ftatues were creeled 
after the Roman manner over all the conquered parts 
G^aul. After a few;^eigns, during which they were flill 
greatly opprcifed, a(n8 tiiade feveral vain attempts to regain 
their liberty, the who|i country was filled with Roman 
tcmpl^f» all their, deifies af^led ami worfliipped, and 
fcarce^ifiy traces left of their anci^t religion, but their 
bloody^'rites of offering humarr vi£lirms to thefe new deities, 
and perhaps alfo in, their jaug^rics. 'Ro thefe we may add 
? the great veneration whi(m’.thcyilill retained .for their 

iiotwith-» 
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notwitli (landing their multiplicity of temples, which con- 
tinued, according to fomc authors, till the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. One of thefe wag dedicated to a hun- 
dred deities, as appears by the infcription engraven on a 
column, which the reader will find in the note (N^ How- Gauls run 
ever, thfe Iluice thus broken, an inundation of ruperllition 
and idolatry cnfued, which nothing could refill ; and the pgrjhtliT 
Gauls, having once fhaken ofF the yoke of their druids, be- 
came fo enamoured with the pageantry of polytheifm, that 
they deified at length lakes, rivers, marflies, and even foun- 
tains, to all which they aferibed fome peculiar deity, and 
extraordinary virtues ; upon which account it was regarded 
as the highefb facrilege to fifli in them, to draw or drain 
them, and cfpecially to pervert any treafurcs that were 
committed to their care and proteclion (0). To all thefe The power 
changes the druids found themfelves obliged to fubmit, to 
avoid the penalties of thole edidls ; and fo compliable did 
they ftiew themfeivea, that from that time, whether to 
make their court to the Romans, or to take off tlic odium 
of their name, they exchanged it for that of Senani, which 


(N) This oak being after- 
wards cut down by Sr. Severus, 
the infcription engraven was to 
preferve the memory of it; 
‘‘ Arborem divus Severus ever- 
tit centum deorum/* Our au- 
thor adds, rliat in rooting it up, 
they found a head full of gold 
and filver, which was expended^ 
by that lainr in the building of 
a church lince dedicated to him, 
as appears by the epitaph upon 
his tomb ( i ),. 

(O) Of theic lakes, and foun- 
tains, fome were dedicated to 
one deity, fome to another. 
The Hermonduri and Catti 
waged a bloody war againll each 
©ther for the property of one of 
thefe fountains, which was a 
fait one; and the former at 
length gained their point againll 
the latter, by a vow which they 
made to facrifice their enemies, 
and all their fpoil, to Mars and 

(i) Jo, de JBofe. Antiq. Vieii. 
tom. ii. p. 107, apud ennd. 

de Nat. Deor. lib. iiK Aul. Gell. 


Mercury < which was accord- 
ingly done ; the Catti were all 
malTacred without mercy, to- 
gether with their horfes, cattle, 
and all their fpoil, and Hung in- 
to the lake. 

Abundance of gold, lilver, 
rich clothes, and otlicr cofly 
articles they flung into them, 
which it was facrilege to touch. , 
We have fpoken ot the famous 
lake of Thouloufe dedicated to 
Apollo, whofc treafurcs, efpe- 
cially in gold and filvcr ingots, 
and mafly uienfils, amounted to 
rnimcnfe fum?, was conti- 
nually increafed b>^ frclh offer- 
ings (2) : hut as thefe places 
became liable to be plundered 
by foreign nations, as well as by 
their neighbours, they began 
to depolit thofe facred treafurts 
in their temples, ofw’hich they 
reared foon after an aflonilhing 
number. 

p. 4. %*abl. au dcs Prov. Franc. 

Orof. iib. v. cap, 15, Cic. 

lib.iii* cap. 9. 

la 
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in their language fignified cider or venerable. From hence 
we m^y'date theif^ruin, though they were not quite abo- 
llihed itill fome ages after; for being once reduced to fo 
lo^ at^ebK and become fuch fervile creatures to their new 
and p(^q||^afl:ers, it is not to be fuppofed that thefe would 
ever fiiffcl' them to recover it again : but if they ftill per- 
mitted them to make a gain of religioii, it could be only in 
the wdrlhip and rites of thofe new deities, which they had 
now obliged them to adopt. 

.Thi$ multiplicity of deities, or rather of confecrated 
lakes auid marfiies, did not prevent them from buildiog a 
greatnumber of temples, altars, and llarues, after the Ro- 
mi^n manner, feveral of them very ftately, and in the grand 
taile, 'as* is evident from fome remains of them, and other 
monuments of that nation. -In thefe they commonly fa- 
criificed to the gods only brufe vidlims, and offered vows 
and rich donatives ; but they ftill offered human facrifices, 
it feem’S under their oaks, and in their groves : whether 
they did it for privacy, and to avoid the penalty of the Ro- 
man edi^ls, or flili retained their ancient notion of that 
Supreme Being, to whom they thought them more peculi- 
arly to belong, we will not determine. To give our readers 
a Ipecimen of thefe buildings, we are told that the ftatucs of 
thefe gods, fuch as Pennin, Mercury, and Diana, of whom 
we fhaU fpeak in the fequel, were placed fometimes on pe- 
deftals which ferved likewife for altars, fometimes on co- 
lumns of a prodigious height ^ In fome they were expofed 
to the open air, and in others flieltered by an edifice of po- 
lifhed ffoney in form of a cupola or cone. Their temples 
we^re np lefs rich and. magnificent, witnefs that called Vaffo 
zt Clcfhiont in Auvergne, the walls of which are affirmed 
to have been thirty feet thick, covered on the outfide with 
fciilpture, curioufly wrought and poliflied, and on the top 
incruftated with marble, and compartments of mofaic work. 
The pavemgnt was likewife of marble, and the top covered 
with lead.*^ learned French antiquary mentions eight of 
thefe ftateljfiifabrics of ^n o£lagonal forni, whofe eight faces 
were ajdorned wdth figures of Gaulifh deities, generally 
eight in number ^ (P). By the multitude of niches that 

appear 

e SeeRelig. des Gaul. Jib* !• cap. 15. f Greg. Tur. lib. viii, 
cap. 15. Sulpi Sever, Dial. lib. iii. cap. 9. & feq. Cuicb. Hift. dc9 
icavant. ap* Reljg, des Gaul, ubi fupra. s Supplem. de TAntiq. 
tom. ii. See alfo Relig. des Gaul, ubi fupra, cap. 16, & feq. 

. (P) The moff rctiiiirkable Ion, in the province of Poitou, 
fln.v3:urc of this kind, now re- and conlifls of two temples, one 
maining, Rands at Montmorih above, and the other under 
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appear in fome of them, they feem to have had a great num- MuUitlUitt 
her of ftatues which were moftly demoliflied, upon their of Jtatuei. 
converfion to Chriftianity : fome of them, fmce dug out of 
their ruins, are fo broken and mutilated, that it is difficult 
to guefs whether they were Gaulifh deities, or ftatues of any 
other kind. A great many of thefe edifices have been pre- 
ferved here, as they weic in other countries, upon the plant- 
ing of Chriftiaiiity, by being converted into churches, though 
a much greater number were demoliflied. 

We now come to fpeak of the gods that were afterwards The Gods 
adopted and worfhipped by the Gauls. We have already ’^o^JhippeS 
fcen, how their«incieiit Efus came to be changed into Ju- 
piter, at firft indeed under the fymbol of an oak, and even 
of a fliapelefs ftump of a tree j but at length, as they gave 
wholly into the Roman fuperftition, they crewed altars and 
ftatues to him, and reprcfented him after the Roman man- 
ner : thus, in fome ancient ftatues and bas-relief^ he is re- 
prefented with a lance in one hand, and a thunderbolt in 
the other, and with his arms and bofoni bare \ his head is 
fometimes furrounded with a radial crown ; the name of 
Jupiter is never found in one of his inferiptions, but only Jupiter^ 
that of Jou, or Jovis, which being of Celtic extradt, was . 
defignedly retained. He is likewife furnamed Taran, which 
in the fame tongue fignifies thunderer^ We would not, 
however, pretend to allirni, that this lafl name is the Ta- 
ramls, or Taranis, of Lucan, or that the Gauls did not be- 
flow it on any other god but the great Jupiter ; but we may 
be affured, that that of Jovis was peculiar to him, and has 
been preferved not only by the ancient Gauls and Welffi, 

.but is ftlll retained by the French in many of their com- 
pound words ( Q^). Ip that part of Gaul nearer the Alps, 
he was ftyled Peninus, and thofe high mountains Penina?, 
from the Celtic word pen^ which fignifies a heady a heighty 
a fummtt. He was reprefented as a young man naked, on 
a column reared on the top of Mount St. Bernard the Lefs, 
by L. Lucilius, and is ftyted Optimus Maximus ; whence 
it is concluded, that he was the fame with the G.aulifii 



ground. For the particulars of 
the defeription, we muft refer 
the reader to Keifler. Antiq. 
^ptentr. apud Relig* des Gauls, 
lib. i. cap. 

( Particularly in thofe 
that follow ; Joudy or Jtudy, 


Thurfday, or day of Jove ; 
Jouroount, Joubarb, the Mount 
of Jove, a mountain fo called 
by the Romans ; and the beard 
of Jove, an herb fo called, from 
its refemblance to it ; and many 
more of the like nature. 

ferenily 
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^ of t%e. Cmh. 

S hLroftfu^ °tI produced' by ' 

Apollo was another of their dehlpc • 
ration, on account of his being the irod of 

f s“ -f 

AipcfA™* Sremoni'S'cR)! ’'S lljiJkil fSd‘T”a''^ 

IS mentioned by Eumenius % on account of Conftantine’a 
repairing thither, to return thanks for his late fuccefr and 
the extraordinary prefents he made ; upon which occaGon 
hat author ftyles it the fineft temple of Apollo that was 
then in the world. The building ^vas a decagon, com^n! 

rel^Cf andftatues, zj, among the 
reil, that of Apollo, reprefented as a beautiful youth s upon 
which account the panegyrift compliments tLt monarch 

Eumenius, Panegyr. Conftant* fub fin. 


(R) They had an herb dedi- 
cated to Apollo, or Belenus, 
which they called, from him, 
Belinuncia, and the Romans 
•Apollinaris ; and is fuppofed to 
have been a kind' of henbane. 
The Spmiiards and Hungarians 
retain Hill the fbrtner of thefe 
names, the one calling jt Ve- 
leno, and the others Belehd. 

Whenever the country lit-* 
boured under a great drought, 
the women afTembled, and cfofe 
ii'om amongH them a young vir- 
gin, to be the leader of the 
dance. She flripped herfelf 
naked, and went, at the head of 
the reft, in fearch of this herb, 
which they then called 
When fhe had found it, flie 


plucked it up by the roots, with 
the little finger of her right 
hand, and tied it to a firing, the 
pther end of which was faltened 
to the little toe of her right 
foot. Her company then out 
off each fome boughs, and car- 
ried them in their hands after 
her, whilH flie dragged the plant 
with her foot tow:ards the next 
fiver, and there plunged it in 
the water : the rell dipped like-, 
wife their boughs, andfprlnkled 
her with it. When this cere- 
mony was over, they all re- 
turned to the place whence they 
fet out, but took care to make 
the young virgin w^alk back- 
wi^ds all the way (i). 


(s) ^el%«.idei GauL Buridiarw .Dem lib. xix, 

■^w.. XVI. J3 it 


with 
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ferently called the cqluinn of Jove, and of Petiinus ; and 
the carbuncle that was placed on it, the eye of Jove, and 
the eye of Peninus : but (ince by the eye of Jupiter M^as 
-meant the Sun from all antiquity % and the carbuncle was 
a proper emblem of this Jail deity, why may we not as well 
fuppofe this ftatuc, naked and youthml as it was, to have 
been dedicated to it, rather than to Jupiter ? However that 
be, as this lad fucceeded their great Efus, they paid much 
the fame worfliip to him, and in particular od'ered human 
victims, as the Romans did to their Jupiter Latialis. 

Their next deity w^as Mars, whom they cflcemed as the 
chief protecior of the Gaulifh nation. ^ heir invincible 
warlike temper infpired them with fuch a veneration for, 
and confidence in him, that whenever they went to war, 
they made him heir of all their poficfHons, and about the 
, time of the onfet they dedicated to him all the plunder 
•vo^vs obtained the viclory, they frequently facriheed their 

him\ prifoners, as well as their cattle, to him, and hung the 
beads of their flain enemies about the necks of their horfes, 
in token of their valour. They even inclofcd fome of the 
mod confiderable in frames of cedar, and upon proper oc- 
cafions (hewed them to drangers, and at no rate could be 
prevailed upon to part with them K Another barbarous 
rnmiolher cudom tliey arc judly branded with, of poifoning their ar- 
barbarouj rows with a juice,* which they extracted from a tree not 
^6X9/. unlike our fig-tree, but of a deadly quality"'. In times of 
ficknefs, or imminent danger, they immediately facrificed 
human vi£iims to Mars, or vowed to do fo, as foon as they 
had it in their power ; and performed it accordingly. It 
was even common, in prefiing dangers, to facrifice all their ^ 
enemies -to that deity, and to maflacre them, as we have 
formerly hinted, without mercy or didindlion. We have 
already taken notice, that he was formerly worfhipped un- 
der the emblem of a naked fword,'and under the name 
of Mars, or Mavors, or Mawr-ruife, which fignifics war» 
llke^ or powerful. Since then^^e find him reprefented in 
the habit of a Roman warrior, with a fpear in one hand 
and a (hield in the othqr, and diftinguifhed by the furnamc 
of Cam ulus. We told, that the Accitani of Spain, of* 
the inhabitants of 'Cadiz, a Gaulifh colony, reprefented 
him furrounded with rays of light, becaufe, fays our au- 
thor % the boiling of the blood, and flow of animal fpirits, 

k Gaicb?non. Hilt of Savoy, torn. i. lib. i. cap. 4. Vide Rclig. 
des Gaul, lib* ii. cap. ap. f Vide Macrob. Saturit. lib. i. cap ai* 

^ Ulp. Fragm. tit. ai. Cotttmeiit* lib. vi* Diod. Sic* lib. vi. cap. $* 
Athcn, lib. iv. * Strab;^ib*^v. « Rhadig. lib. xxiii* 

.cap. la. M^crobt Saturn. libit cap* 19* , / 

which 
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jan emperor (S)* 

But the deity in greateft veneration among the GauU was 
Mercury. We have already given fome ireafons for it in the 
Celtic hiftory. Other deities had particular cities and pro- 
vinces, where they were more particularly worfliipped ; but* 
after this deity was adopted the god not only of trade and 
commerce, of which he was anciently efleemed the author, 
and chief promoter, in Gaul, but likewife of arts and fei- 
ences, of the highways and travellers, of pregnant women, 
and even^of thieves and robbers, ftatues, altars, and tem- 
ples were erected to him in every place throughout this 
country. He is called, by'feveral ancient authors, Theutat, 
and Theutates p, the fignification of which name have 
given, as well as that of Mercury, in a former volume; and 
we need not doubt but they both meant the fame deity, or 
that he was wor (hipped under both by the Gauls, fince both 
are of Celtic extract, and exprefiive of the excellent notion 
they bad of him upon both accounts, 'i'hat of Theutat lig- 
nifying ibe f<iiher of hh people y they acknowleged him under 
that name, at firft as their founder, and afterwards boafted 
tbemfetvea to be fprung from him, in imitation of the Thra- 
cian kings, who were another branch of the ancient Celtes. 
Mercury was efteemed the god of riches ^ ; no man could 

p Lucan. Pharfal. lib. i. Liv. decajl. iii. lib. vi. cap. 44. Laiflant , 
k z\. ^ Caefar. Comment, lib. vi. 

(S) He ws generally repre- breadth, furrounded with rays, 
leuted youthful, naked, with ^ which, when the fun ftiines up- 
radi ant crown, or golden on it, call a kind of golden or 
In fome ancient buftoa tbund of fiery luflre, and fhew that thofc 
hitn, os Well as in many coins, rays had been formerly gilt, 
he il reprefented with a pole, or What is remarkable in this an- 
ting, and a link of a chain fall- tiq^Ue is, that he is carved with 
fned to Ids feuli, by which he feis wid<i open ; from 

was fttipended to the roof, in which iTis Concluded to be here 
Imitation of the ftm j whom they t^prefOnted as delivering his an- 
fancied to be fufpen^ by a \ knd indeed the druids 
"^Iden cT:tain. One 01 fiis W^e,^y this time, become fuch 
tvasdugupat t|ie calbte df H aealous mimics of the Greeks 
lignac, which place k tuppofed and Roman?, that we need not 
Ip teve been fo callea from dovibt but they had feme pne or 
and is fbtl to be fech la inore df thefe oracles among 
|t i? bulfllldftrved, |fhem,>tiOugh cohld apt find 
on a Mittfii het^ l^di^footfiep^ of jit (a), 

and fiyc feet in bei^t ahd ^ ^ 
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attain them without bis help: hence He c?ime to be cop- Efittmed, 
four^ded with Pluto, and to fliarc in his honours and attri- tkegodif 
biite« \ or, if wc may be allowed to guefs nearer to the 
truth. Mercury, being dead, became Pluio, the god of riches, 
and of the lower regions : and hence both Gauls and Thra- 
cians claimed their defeent from thefe two deities, after they 
had, by length of time, fplit them into two, in imitation 
of their neighbours. Some inferiptions fhew, that not only 
Mercury, but even Venus and Mars, were numbered among among tht 
the infernal gods. As he was worfliipped as their progeni- nffmat 
tor, he is often joined, in thofe ftatues and inferiptions 
'^erc6ted to him, with the goddefs Poftverta, to afhft women 
in labour. This goddefs has much puzzled all Aythologifts, 
and may be only an epithet of Proferpine, whom, Strabo 
fays, they worfliipped as their mother*"; or, perhaps, of 
Diana, who had the fame office. According to all thefe dif- 
tinclions, we may reckon three Gaulifli Mercuries, or ra- 
ther the fame god worfliipped under three, different titles, 
and reprefented in three different forms (T). 

How he was worfliipped by the Gauls under any of thefe 
three denominations, is difficult to determine ; only as he 


r Lib. iv. 


(T) As the god of eloquence, 
he was reprefented in the man- 
ner deferibed by Lucian, as an 
old man, with his bow, quiver, 
club, and lion’s Ikin, holding 
a willing multitude chained to 
his tongue by their ears. As 
the god of merchants and tra- 
vellers, he was exhibited naked, 
without fex and beard, and with 
his winged cap' and caduceus. 
He is under this head, Hkewife, 
reprefented w^ith a purfe in one 
hand, and fonietimes with a cqr- 
nucopiae in the^bther, and with 
wings bn hff heels, as the mef- 
f?nger of the gods. In fome 
flatues," he has a crefeent over 
the ivings of his cap, and wp 
often joined, with the moon in 
the ^ar(hi|), and that, 

probably, upgti thefe two ac- 
counts : flrft, as the one was the 


difpenfer of wealth,^ and the 
other the giver of fertility to 
the earth ; and, fecondly, as 
both prefided oter the highways, 
upon which account the latter 
w^as called Trivia ; and both 
protedled the roads, travellers, 
thieves, fhepherds, and fhep- 
herdeifes (3), upon which ac- 
count thefe likewife offered fa- 
crifices (4). As an infernal 
deity, vve conjecture him to 
have been reprefented with a 
beard ; his winged cap rather 
refcmbled a difk, and, inflead 
of a caduceus, he held in one 
hand an odd kind of feeptre, 
and in the other a purfe His 
body was furrounded with an 
imperial mantle, or paludamen- 
tum, tied orfaftenii by fome or- 
nament on one ornis Ihouldprs, 


(j) Porph. de mu lib. ii. .S«P- Au*. 

Hjroui. in >ier. vfr- *9®- W Euftat. OdyCf. g- , 
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Was, in imitatiijii of tfe Romans, deified as the god of trafi^ 
fick and riches, we may fiippofe they borrowed fome of 
their rites from the worfhip whjch was paid to him by' the 
Roman merchants. The chief victim, with which they 
concluded his feaft, was a fow with pig. Some other male 
deities they had likewife adopted, fucli as Mithras, from the 
Perfians i Neptune, Erebus, and Orcus, fuppofed both to 
be the fame with Pluto, Bacchus, and fome others, whom 
they took from the Greeks and Romans ; concerning which 
we know tery little, either of their vv^orllirp, or of the no- 
tion which the Gauls had of their power and attributes. 

The chiefj^of their god deffes were Diana or Luna, Juno, 
Minerva, Vepus, Proferpine, Arduina, whom we fuppofc 
to be the Moon, and Cybeie, a flatue of which was dug up 
at Paris^ having a head crowned with a kind of hexagonal 
temple, particularly venerated in the city of Autun, where 
her priefls were caftrated in honour of her, and from thence 
called Gain (U). Before we clofc this fe£lion, it will be 
necelTary to gi /e our readers fome account of the Gaulifli 
druids and bards, and of fuch of their do£trines and tenets 
as have not been yet touched upon, at lead as far as we can 


(U) That Cybeie, or the 
mother of the gods, as fhe is 
called, was a deity of Syrian, 
aiid not of Gallic extrad?, is 
i^iverfallyacknowlcged: fothat 
if her worfliip was introduced 
into Gaul, it was cither by force, 
or in imitation of the > Greeks 
and Romans. If we'confider 
their abhorrence of all mutila- 
tions, we can hardly think, 
that they would willingly adopt 
filch a kind of vyorfliip as this, 
which required every prieil,^ 
and encouraged every votary of 
the goddefs to become an eu- 
nuch. We are, moreover, told, 
that thofe Galli were held in 
fuch abhorrence, that no bther 
people would. cpnverTe with 
themf ^nd that they were ^placed 
m)on Me 1^||. with fotc^ers, 

fo that' kHf h&i no other way , 
of living, hot by carrying th^ir 


'V*i Tertwl. di? 6, 


charity for her fake ; all which 
difcipline wis entirely opj>ofite 
to the genfos of the Gallic na- 
tion. 

Accordingly, St, Jerom has a 
pafl'age, which plainly intimates, 
that the Romans forced this 
emafculated prietlhood upon the 
Gauls, nnd^called thofe eunuchs ■ 
Galli, in order to fik a perpe- 
tual ignominy upon that nation, 
for having taken their metro- 
polis, and befkged their Capi- 
tol, We are told by Dionytius 
of HalicarnafTus, that no Ro- 
man took that office upon him, 
but that they had Phrygian 
male and female to perform it^ 
This might be true, in fome 
degree ? and if what is reported 
of Hclibgabalus, who bwame 
one of t^m, is to be credited, 
it will only fiiew, that he re- 

f irded the laws and coftoma of 
ome no more in t|l« cale, than 
lie did ih all others. 


Ijlcan 
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glean from ancient authors ; for it caniiiot bc^ expe£fed, that 
we (houkl know much concerning a fet of men, who made 
a myftery of their religion and philofpphy, and a conftant 
rule never to commit to writing any thing relating to cither 

We have already obferved, that the order of the druids ^heirdru», 
had the folc care of all religious matters, which they fo art- 
fully and dextroufly introduced into every other concern, 
both public and private, that nothing could be done with- 
out their approbation ; and this abfolute power of cheir's 
lafted till at leaft fome time after their conquefl by|he 
Romans. They were called by fevcral names ( W), befiaes 
that of druid. Their antiquity is confldered of the fame Conformity 
date with the Brachmans of India, Magi of Perfia, the Chal- ofthtkr 
dees of Babylon and AlTyria, and, in a word, with the 
oldeft feffs of philofophers Indeed, confidcring the fur- 
prifing conformity of their docl:rine, notwithftanding their Bracks 
^reat diftance from each other, we cannot otherwife ac- mans^tSt. 
count for it, but by fuppofing, that they all received it 
from the fame perfon, namely, Noah, and his immediate 
di^feendents, and carried it each to the different places of 
their difperfion ; for they can never be fuppofed to have 
communicated it to each -other, as there could be no 
communication or commerce between them in thofe early 
times: at leaft the druids of Britain,. of whom we fhall 
ipeak in the fequel, and from whom the Gauls received all 
their religion and philofophy, cannot be fuppofed to have 

s Carf. Comment, lib. vi. & ahbi pafT. * Vide int. al. Laert. 

in Procem. Orig. cont. Celf. lib. v. Cl. Alex. Strom, hb.m, Po- 
lyhilt. apud cund. lib. i. CelC apud Orig. ubi fupra. 


(V/) Oiieof them was that of 
Bemnotbei ( 2 )., given, doubt- 
lefs, on account of their greater 
veneration for, and knowlege 
of, the godhead. Diodorus Si- 
culus ftyles them faronides, on 
account of their great regard to 
fuch old oaka as were deeax^d, 
and llrippcd of their bark j for 
that is the meaning of the 
word, according to.pcfychius. 

The laflr name we (hall mo- 
tion, was that of Senani, which 
we hinte4 above was, probably, 
aiTumect by them as more pleal- 
ing to tbue Romans, it 
ligDifyiug ^ nvije or nfenefdble 
}man ; as their ^ruideffes were 

Bio|f.]f-aert^.iaProoemiSuid 


called fence, and fenes (j). 
This was probably done in imi- 
tation of the fe<51 of gymnofo- 
phifts, who agree with them iti 
many, things, particularly, in 
having their focieties compofed 
of males and females, like the 
Gauliih druids, in ftudying 
philofophy, aftrology, F^ing 
into futurity, and living in Ce- 
libacy. pThefe were by the 
Greeks called ftronones ; the 
Gauls, among whom the mn 
was, and is fhH, in n^apy pro-^ 
Vinces, pronounced like nn^ 
called them fennones, and, in 
the Tatin termination, fennopx 
andfennani. 

!. in Voc. , (3) 
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^ hijtory ihe ^aUh. 

; ijiid it from #rrJ;^o|F <BS^e forcigri feftsi to Wtiom they were 

utterly unknown. 

^hiir ix- Anvong other inftances of the exceflive power of the 3 ru- 
^ idifti tribe, Caefar mentions one, by which we may guefs at 
* namely, that they chofe the annual magiftmtes of 
every city, who had, during that year, the fupreme autfao- 
rity, and fometimes the title of king ; and yet thefc could 
do nothing without their approbation and advice " : fo that, 
ijotwithilanding their great pomp and Hate, they were but 
creatures and flav^ of the druids. They exerted the 
fame arbitrary power in their courts of judicature, and all 
other cafes, and were everywhere efteemed as the chiefs of 
every Gaulifti commonwealth. They bad the foie manage- 
ment and inftruiSlion of youth in every thing but the mi- 
litary art. In this lafl refpefl: the druid.s, and their dif- 
Bxempi cipies, were not only exempt from going to war, hut from 
fwaff ^j] tribute like wife. Their order was not fixed to 

any particular families or nation of Gaul ; b^t every man 
had power to offer himfelf as a candidate, and, if approved 
Crand by the, fociety, was admitted into it. Their grand druid 
druid how ^^33 chofen from amongfl them by the plurality of votes ; 
€ko/ett, 2iid, when any difputc arofe, it was often terminated in 
Commitiid this, as in other cafes, by the fword. We have already ob- 
mthing to fsrved, that they made it a part of their religion not to com- 
wr/tiug, mit any thing to writing, but tb couch all their my fteries 
and learning in verfe ; and thefe, it feems, were multiplied 
in time to fuch a humber, that it took fome of them twenty 
years to learn them all by heart. 

, Tie thrte The three grand fundamentals of their religion confifted, 
grand ar^ I, In their wOrlhip of the gods. 2. In abftaining from all 
evil. And, 3. In behaving with intrepidity upon all occa- 
jpiVjT fions .'In order to infpire them with a contempt of life, 

^ * they taught the immortality of the foul, and a future ftate 
pf rewards and punifhments. 

Tkrirgrfat . Tfi^y alfo pretended to great flcill in fome branches of 
fiiilina^ geography and agronomy; from which they aflumed a 
^enomj, knowkge of the divine y^ll j pretended to pry into futurity, 
and to foretcl ftrange events. PJiny adds, that they ftudied^^ 
TraBife natural philofophy, and praflifed pbyfic^. This laft conffll- 
fed chiefly in v the knowtege and nfe of fimplesj* but they 
fbon found out a way to render it moro intricate and myftc- 
"" rious,, by interm ingithg; ft with aftrolojfy, and <»hcf fuper* 
ftitious^ltes. 

^htir dru- Befbit we leavfe this fubje£l, Wife not omit faj^g 
fomethihg ^ their fam«4 the gteat tweifp 

J iAcrt. hl>. L » yid* Hat# Bift- lib. xxiv. Sc ftq; 
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they wer« in among the Gauls, as wcB as the Germans 5"* 
Anciently the Gaulifh women bore a great fway in this 
country, of which the druids, in time, ftripped them ; but 
it is likely, that the druidefles held“ftill great part of their 
own power, efpecially on account of their being thought 
endowed with the fpirit of prophecy ; for we cannot find, 
that they were famed for any thirtg clfe ; and fome of them 
were among the lowcft rank of people. 

'Ihcre were three claffes of druidefies in Gaul, the chief 
of which thofe who lived in perpetual virginity; for ders of 
thefe were thought to polTefs the fpirit of prophecy. The 
next was thofe who, though married, were yet oblig- 
ed to abftain from^he matrimonial intcrcourfe, except one 
finglc time in the whole year, when they were allowed 
to converfs with their hulbands ; after this communica- 
tion, they returned to their office, which was, to affifl , , 

the druids at their religious funclions. The laft were Thtir ojffUi4 
a kind of fervants or attendants, on the others; and this 
circumftance we learn rather from old monuments and in- 
feriptions, than from ancient authors, who have faid little 
more of them, than that they w^ere prophetefies. The 
druids and druidefies pretended to a great knowlege hi 
aftrology, calculated nativities, creeled figures, and fore- 
told ftrange things, both by that art, and by their inhu- 
man auguries (L)- But thofe, who v/ere llyled prophe- 
tefles, were thought to have a gift fuperior to the reft, 
which was revered as fupernatural ; thefe were called by 
fome fuperior title, fuch as that of dame was heretofore 
among us, and were in thehigheft requeft, not only arnong 
their own people, but likewife among foreign nations^ 

y Tacit, lib. iv, cap. 54. &c feq. de Mor. Germ. Dio, in Fragm* 
xlix. Plin. &al. 


(L) The druidefies were, on 
thefe occafions, like the druids, 
clothed in white tunica, fafien- 
cd with hooks, and girt with a 
brafs girdle, and without ftioes. 
As foon as the Cimbrians had' 
taken any captives, thefe wo- 
men flew upon them with drawn 
fwords in their hands, and threw 
them downi thence they drag- 
ged them to a capacious la- 
bfUm, of »^cifi:<frn, by the fide 
of whfchr^^as a kind of foot- 
on which the druid- 
eft flood, #ho 


plunged a long‘*knife into the 
bread: of each, of thefe unfortu- 
nate wretches, one after an- 
other, as faft^ as they were 
brought ; and trom the flowing 
of their blood file formed her 
prediaions* The other druid-. 
efieS, who affifted, took up the 
breathlefs bodies, opened and 
examined their intrails, and 
from thence likewife foretold 
events, which were immediate- 
ly edmmunkated to the whole 
army or cour^cil, and as Tcadiiy 
belie^vcd. '''■ 

^ ‘ ^ ' The 



thiti/kfries. The yi^f€ Jefs regarded J and ihcir riighN 

afiemi^ks abonit poinds and marihea, to worfhip and confult 
the moon, and feme other forceries they pretended to^jfe, 
caufed them to be conCdered as downright witches, cani^ 
bals, lamise, pythoniflse, ftriact and every thing that is de^ * 
tcftablie and horrid, by Chriftian authors, from the fixth 
centiny to the prefent time ** 

It^ibards^ The next order among them, in great elleem^ was that 
of the bards, Some authors have, indeed, confounded 
them with the druids, and afferted the former to be only a 
more modern name given to them ; but there is a paffage 
in Strabo, which entirely explodes that notion, where he 
\JpifireKt iays*, that the druids were in the higheft power, and gave 
frmihi laws to the vates, cubages, and bards, who were every- 
pruids* where to allow precedence when they pleafed to demand it, 
and were not allowed to do any thing without their confent 
and approbation. Befides, we are told by a number of 
other authors, that thefe bards were fo called from their 
office, which w^as, to <ing the praifes of their heroes ^9 and 
to accompany their fongs with mufical inliruments 5 and 
that their compoifitions were held in the higheft efteem, as 
the mod effcdfual means of eternizing the memory of thofe 
who had the merit or good fortune to be celebrated in them. 
One of the authors laft quoted adds, that they could at any 
time reftrain a \Vhole army’s engaging, by their inierpofi- 
tion : fo great a power had Wifdom and the Mufes over 
tbbfe Barbarians. It was their bufinefs to accompany the 
paulifli armies with their fongs, which were generally cal- 
culated to infpiie them^nith valour and intrepidity, with the 
love of liberty, and contempt of death During the at- 
tack, they ufed likewife to raife loud fhout?, fometimes as 
of vi^ory, at other times to intimate their danger, in cafe 
they did not ^ght valiantly, or were ready to giyc way; fo 
that, though Aeydid ript really fight themfelves, they were 
fo ihterin|h£^|i with the army, that they ran, in a great 
mcStfqrc, ihfs l^e r thofe that did* By thefe means, 

they were c||e<F|(ritne^s of the combatants, and either cele- 
brated theit pVaifes in their fongs, or cenfured thofe who 
had not dort^l^cir duty } and as thefe might in time dcgc- 
^nerate^ and be often bribed to extol thofe who had been 
faulty, ipr in praifing cither too much or too little, for fa- 
^ your^^ interraj it is thought they acquired the name of 

a»d 1 * To thefe tyro ordets we inay add thofe of the 

vateS a&d euvates, or cubates, which were ftill inferior tp 

» Gr|tt 9 r. p. 6 ». Edig* dii Gaul ifbv i, cap^ * 7 - * Strab. Hbriy. 

vi Jbucau. Hb> h 1^*447* Aimnian. Mattei, 

•Jib. ay. I srp. Atbeftf Kb* ^ 
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that of the bards ; but ^(rhetber they were fo to each other* 
or the fame under two names» is not eafy to afcertain, with 
that glimmering light we have from ancient authors. All 
that can be conjectured upon the whole' is, that the druids 
prefided over all religious matters, and bore a great fway in 
thofe of a civil nature. The bards were the recorders of all 
tranfaClions, and preferved in their poetic compofitions the 
knowlege of things and perfons, and communicated as 
much of it to the laity, by their fongs, as the.druids thought 
proper. The vates and euvates were fingers of thefe bardilh ^heirfupm 
compofitions, and retained in the families of the great, 
to celebrate their praifes and heroic aCfs; but the druids 
being more known to Grangers than the red, their name 
was given to all indifferently by ancient hiftorians. 

We lliall clofe this account of the Gaulifh religion with 
ohferving, that, in fpite of all the fevere ediCts of the Ro- 
man and Chriftian monarchs, there were ftill very vifiblc 
traces of it, and of the very worfl part of the druidifh rites, 
praaifed not only long after the fettling of Chriftianity in 
Gaul, but even to the middle of the fixth century, as ap- 
pears by a remarkable inftance, which we ihall give in the 
note (O). 

S E C T. IV. 

Of the Antiquity^ Government^ Laws^ hearnmg^^ ArtSj 
'Sciences^ Commerce^ and Cufioms^ of the ancient Gauls. 


W E have already fpoken at large o> the origin and anti- 
quity of the Gauls, in the hiftory of the Cclt^ their 
anceftors; .of their migrations and fettlement 
‘and of their ancient monarchical government. How and 


(O) This faifl is taken from 
Procopius, who was himfelf an 
eye-witnefs of it, and is as fol- 
lows : Theodebert 1. having 
penetrated into Italy at the 
head of a confiderable army, 
and taken poffdlionoi chebridge 
Pavia, his men offered in la- 
.^rifice the wive? and children of 
^'^thc Goths, whom they had fur- 
prifed, and call their bodies into 


of their ancient fuperftitions. 
They offer up human viaims, 
and ufe many execrable rites 
in their auguries.**^ And an- 
other author, who lived till the 
latter end of the feventh cen- 
tury, gives a Ipng catalogue 
of fuch fuper(liti»ns, agamft 
which, as he was a bilhop, and 
fince fainted for his piety, he 
forewarns his Chriftian hock. 


prifed, and calt their bodies into ^ 

riVer, as the firft-fruits of The reader may fee the 
that war. “ For,'* fays he, at large m the authors quoted 


“ the Franks, though Chrif- 
tiana, IHll obferve a great many 

^ fi) tide Father Coint. tom. i* < 
villi '' Eelig. desOauU lib. i. cap. 7' 


below(i)* 

& iii; Ecclef. Hift. tOJrfi 

' when 
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goiuncit of 
iho nathit, 

ikt free 
Tipwtia* 


C^and 

ihi 

dernier re* 
fort* 


di vifms* 
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when it czxfit afteir#ar<i$ tt> decline, and fpUt itfelf into 
that vatiety IbrtttS in which the Romans found them 
afterwards, were in vain to enquire, confidering that 'they 
had neither hiftory nor records, except what was couched 
in the fortgs or ballads of their bards and druids, who kept 
them, as much as poffible, from public knowlege, and only 
fung or repeated them on certain times, or upon particular 
occafions, rather to Simulate the people to imitate their 
heroes, than to preferve any regular feries of their tranf- 
actions. All therefore that can be offered concerning this 
change, is as follows : 

The Gauls were by this time (though (lill under the fame 
name, ufing the fame language and cuftoms, and governed 
by the fame general laws) rubjc£l: to different governments, 
fomc of which were monarchical, others ariftocratical, 
others partly fo, and partly deniocratical 5 and thefe were, 
by way of diflin^fion called freje *. Tacitus reckons no lefs 
than fixty-four of thefe cities, or, as Csefar more precifely 
explains it regions, or diflriiffs, who were under this 
kind of governmenc. Thefe commonwealths were chiefly 
governed by the advice of the nobles, but anciently every 
year they chpfe a magiflrate for civil, and a general for mi- 
litary affairs 5 5 yet thefe, as well asthofe that were under a 
kingly government, obferved one Conftaiit lavi^, to cal! every 
year, at a certain time, a general council of the whole na- 
tion ; in which, whatever related to the common intereft of 
the community, was debated and fettled. The free com- 
monwealths bad, bcfidcs, a law common to them all, im- 
porting, that Whoever heard any report, or rumour, among 
their borderers, which concerned the common intereft, they > 
were obliged to acquaint their magiflrates with it, and to 
conceal it from the people. The magiftrates were to coii- 
cear what they thought prope^r, and acquaint the people 
with the reft 5 for it was not lawful for any perfon to talk of 
matters that related to the whole community, buf in the 
council This grand council was the dernier refort of 
Gauls, wherein every thing relating not only to peace and 
war, but to property, boundaries, territories, and diftribu- 
tion of ptarfder, between diftridi and dlftricl:, was final lf\ 
determined* Thofe fmall commonwealths feem to have 
had fnch "an averfion to kingly government, that one of 
them^ the nation of tW AEdui, ordcriifd the great Cejtillus, 
the of Vercingetorix, a man in great power and credit* 

e Capf»r. Comment, lib, h cap., !• vi. xi^. 4. . t Tacit, 

kbi I lib, b lib. yi, cap., 4. 

and 
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and efteemed the fim man in Gaul, to he put to death, for 
havici^ afpired tp the kingdom *. At the fame time they w^ere 
fo extremely jealous of each otherVftrength, that they were 
obliged to enter into combinations, and the little republics 
to put themfelves under the protection of the greater. Csefar 
fometimes calls the former tributary and fubjedl: to the latter, 
but mofl commonly confederate with them. Upon his 
firft entrance into Gaul he found it divided into two fac- 
tions : the -^dui were at the head of one, and the Arveriii 
conduced the other ; and borb, he relates, had for many 
years contended for the fuperiority, whiHl the Bitiiiigcs, a 
people in the province of Berri, and neighbours of the Ar- 
verni, were dill in fubjt'Clion to the JEdui ; and the Sequa- 
ni, who lived in Upper Burgundy, now Franch Comte, 
and neighbours to the yEdai, were under the proteCBon of 
the Arverni. 

Such were the unhappy divifions between the Gaulifli Imptevtd 
commonwealths, which gave fo great an advantage to the, 

Romans againft them, and which thefe laft failed not to 
improve. CsefarJ^ffindlng the Arverni averfe to his mea- Hh poli<y 
fares, entered into an alliance with the iEdui, who were andad>> 
by this time become greatly inferior to that party,, compli- 
menting them with the title of friends and brothers to the 
Roman people. Their exami)le was foon followed by 
others ; fo that by cajoling feme, and fowing jealoufies and 
difeords among others, he facilitated the conqueft of that 


warlike nation. 

But, notwithftanding t^is great multitude and variety of Thir peiip 
commonwealths, it is evident that Gaul, Germany, and 
^ Spain, dill abounde<.l with petty kingdoms, that is, with, 
dlftriCls governed by kings, whom the Romans ftyled re- 
guli, but the Gauls called kings, how^ever circumferibed 
their dor^nions. Thefe differed from them ag ill rates of 
commonwealths, as tht;y enjoyed their dignity during life; 
and from common moiiarchs, it not being hereditary, but 
fometimes conferred by the people upon fuch as were in 
the greateft efteem for juflice, wifdom, and bravery. Some- 
t^es tfiey were forced by one nation upon another, the 
i&ituriges placed a king over the Celias, in the reign of lar- 
quinius Prifeus 5 fometimes a brave and powerful man 
forced hitofelf upon-the throne : and even thofe who came 
to the crown by fucceffion,-wtre far from being arbitrary, 
or having an unlimited power, but were as much accourit- rhnr 
able to tie ptfopie as tboV^at were chof^ by them This 
?rt wIm Ainbioru, kingof the Eburones,,acknow. 


. * yide& Comment, lib. vi. cap. ii. *= Livy, lib. v. 
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legesi with relation to himfclf : Th^ conftitution of our 
government, fays he, is fuch, that the people have no lefs 
power and authority ove;^ me, than I have over ^hem^*'^ 

It is not cafy to determine how many of thefe kingdoms 
and commonwealths there were in Gaul ; but both were 
equally courted by the Romans, and for the fame reafon ; 
liamely, to withdraw from, and weaken the force of thofc 
that oppofed their conquells. Thefe petty kings, efpe- 
ciall]^ were often corrupted by gifts, promifes, or flattering 
titles, fuch as that of Friends and Confederates of Rome, 
to embroil the Gaulifh affairs, and foment difienfions among 
their little kingdoms and republics : even the pooreft and 
moft inconfiderable amongfl: them were thought worth the 
trouble of bringing over; and if their corrupters found 
them bufy and a£five in their nitereft, they rewarded them 
in fuch a manner as was moil likely to draw others into the 
fame treacherous pradices. Among thofe whom Caefar 
mentions among the friends and allies of Rome, was Cata- 
mantales, king of the Sequani, the grandfather of Pifo, 
who reigned in Aquitain, and whofe Mpne the conqueror 
has not thought fit to record; and Olevfcb, king of the Ni- 
tiobriges, or people of Agenois, who had that title beftowed 
upon him by the Pvoman fenate. He that made the nobleft 
rcffftance again ft the Romans, was Divitiacus, king of the 
Sueffbnes, a brave people of Gallia Belgica, who w^as one of 
the moft potent princes of Gallia. His territories were 
large and fruitful ; he poflefled twelve confiderable cities, 
one of which, Noviodurium, n^qw Noyons, Csefar after- 
wards reduced, and with it th^ whole nation, notwith- 
flanding they had brought five hundred thoufand fighting . 
men againft him^ llbis prince’s dominions is faM to have 
extended even to Kttlc Brittany. He was fucceeded by 
.Galba, at'thc time when Caefar invaded them". Thus 
much for the GauUfti government^ which we (hall clofe 
with a fevere rcflc£tton which thatje^nqueror makes upon 
it, and which will fticw' how muca their inteftme feuds 
contributed to his conqueft. Among the Gauls (fays 
he) S not only all their cities, cantons, and diftri^fs, but 
even almoft all families, arc divided and tOjrn by fa£iioi% 
Thefe are generally caufed and fomented by their princei^i 
and demagogues, who cxcrcife a kind ^ arbitrary power and 
authority oref tbeir irtferior^^nd ^ep^dents, and 'mapage 
ritb an nfentrottlablc authority.” Ta- 


jiublic ma;tters witb i 
okii^ makes nearly the faMe obii^atiQn r ; fo tha^ in fpite 

J Ubt v<c9p.$. 
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« Taek. lib; i. cap. i|. 


» Idem ibid Jib. iv. cap,^ 
ibid. I^;vi. cap; *ti« 
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of all their bravery, their ruin was inevitable, when fo 
torn and diftnembered from within, and invaded bv fuch 

powerful and politic enemies from 'Without. ^ 

Whether thefcdifafteis were occafioned through the want «-, • , 

of a wife body of laws, or through the negleft aid violation 
of them, IS not eafy to determine. We have, indeed, ob- w. 

“ ^rmer volume, that Mercury is faid to have 
civilized the Celtic nation, in many refpedls, and, ampngft 
other things, that he formed a code of laws. Another au- 
t^horgivfts the reputation of this to Samothes, a man of pro- 
l^ound learning and wifdom among them, and faid to have 
been the founder eff the Celtic monarchy s. But the nature' 
of thofc laws (if any fuch there were), we cannot pretend 
to explain. If we may, however, guefs from feme in- Ajlr^^e 
itances of their hillory, they held one general maxim, that f^i^ximof 
the longeft fword had the befl title; that it was the defign Oauis* 
of the Supreme Being, that the ftrongeft fhould ftrip the . 
weakeft j and that he who had not powe/ enough to defend th^rLht 
his right, ought to yield it to him that was capable of tak- on their 
ing it from him by fuperior Ihength or valour. /words. 

This maxim ot their’s was not confined to foreign con- Decided 
quefts, but extended to the decifion of private right among 
themfelves ; for when any debates arofe about their pol^ 
feflions, about any injury or affront given or received, efpe- 
cialJy among thole of rank, in cafe the council or public 
niagiftrate did not give fentence to the fatisfadlion of both 
parties, they generally decided the point by fingle combat. 

Neither could their magiftrates deny them that liberty, 
when infilled upon by either party; nor could the oppofite 
^-decline the challenge, without giving up his icaufe, and be- 
ing branded with ignominy. Anciently, indeed, wbilft the 
whole Gaulifh nation were under a government chiefly com- 
pofed of druids and bards, fuch difputes may haTe beenj and, 
it is moft likely, were a^iually decided by their courts and 
councils; but after the nation came to be feparated into 
many different gotrernments, they confidered fuefr fubjedion to that 
as a kind of outrage to their freedom and honour, and to from an/ 
fubftitutc this way of fingle combat, notpnly as the fhorteft, ^ourtfen* 
^ut as theu-more honourable, and more agreeable to that re- 
ceived maxim of their^s, that Providence was engaged to 
proteA the right party; and that fuccefs was a fare token 
that the conqueror had the beft title to thfi matter in dif- 
piitc. And as the party who Judged himfelf injured had a 
to;i|3|>eal to tills kind of duel, to juftify his diffatif- 

^ Lewit^f Jlii, and the authors quoted by him, >ook ^ 

fafUon^ 



<l«4 . if « 

fa£lion> cvi&Q though the king h<wiblf had given fen^ejice 
againft binit apd hris opponent was obliged to fiibmit to it ; 
tmdim mH fo if the cafe q{ the two contenders was fo intricate, that the 
^ judges could n^ot readily determine it, they adjudged them 

to terminate the contell by this method. Even the wit- 
neffes, if their depofitions chanced to concradid: each other, 
were obliged to clear tliemfelves by fighting. In a word, 
whatever was decided by fingle combat, was elleemed of 
greater weight and authority than any fenience that was 
pafled cither by king, or court of judicature. 

Strange 'Eo fuch a degree of fondnefs for thefe fingle combats 
fondnefs were they grown, that the candidates for places of honour 
fir duels, qj- truft, when their pretenfions or merit were eftcemed 
nearly equal, had recourfe to it ; and, c\*en among the 
druids themfclves, the choice of a chief, when the old one 
died, was often decided by it, whenever any difpute arofe 
about the number or validity of the votes of the ele£tors^ 
And, what was ftill more furprifing, thefe challenges were 
often fent for mere pund:ilios and trifling diffisrences, cfpe- 
ciallyat their feafts and drunken revels; many times out 
of mere often tation, and to make parade of their ftrength 
a^nd bravery j[K). 

Exceffive The Gauls bad fuch a (ingular contempt of life, that either 
Aw# #/ upon the appearance of fervitude, or incapacity of a£fion 
through old age, wounds, or chronic difeafes, they either 
put an end to their days, or elfe prevailed upon their friends 
to kill them, ^fteeming this laft ftate as much a kind of 

> Comment. lib. vi. cjip. 13. Tacit. Ann. lib. xxiii. cap. st* 
Dnmaicen. Vegei. de Re milit. & ai. 

(K) Livy, fpeakingofthe fu- princes, to difplay their bra- 
neral obfequies which Scipio very, for the credit of their na- 
African us celebrated to the me- tion ; others declared they came 
mory of his father and uncle, to do honour to their general, 
who both died in the Spanifh Some came tq fight out of often- 
wars, tells tp, that there came tation ; and others, bccaufe^ey 
great crouds of perfons of dif- could not refufe the challenge 
tindlion to Cartflagena, a city that was fcni them.. Atnongft 
in Spain, faid tqhave^een built them were fome,, who, havin|k 
by Afdriibal, honourvihat lawfufts, or fome.controverfier 
ceremony by fingle combats, with others, agre^ tp put^ off 

Thefe (fays he), did notfight rhcdecifion of them to thiitime 
common gladiaroi^, either and place, and with this odn- 
fiarce, or for money, but of , dttion, that the eftate dr thing 
their ohm accord, and me ^ in dit^uceifiiould the 
Some were fent thither by their queror ( i ) 

(0 Livy,iih« X3Cviiucap* «i, ^ 



flayerf tas falling into the bands of their enemies. In cities, ’Their 
when once they found tbemfclves fo clofcly befiegcd by peraU Ar* 
their* enemies, that they could refill no longer, inllead of 
thinking how to make the moft honourable terms of capi- 
tulation, their chief care in general was to put their wives 
and children to death, and then to kill one another, to 
avoid being led into flavery. In the field, when they were 
forced to make fuch a hafty retreat that they could not pro- 
cure carriages for thofc who were not able to follow them 
on foot, as the fick and wounded, they made no fcruple to 
difpatch them. And this was fo far from being reckoned 
cruel and inhuman, that thofe who were difabled, begged^ 
with the moft earneft importunity, to be thus delivered 
from the power of their enemies (M). 

Perfonal courage, or contempt of danger and death, was Ththra* 
every way as confpicuous in the women as in the other fex. of 
It was a principle they feemed to fuck in at the breaft j at 
leaft it was inculcated in them during their moft tender 
years. The Gauliih women exerted themfelves in a very 
extraordinary manner, to prevant their men from giving 
ground to the enemy; and even when they turned their 
backs, they fell with incredible fury upon the fugitives as 
well as upon their purfuers. 

The Ambrones, fays Plutarch % (a Gaulilh people, who Somert- 
lived near the foot of the Alps, between Switzerland and * 

Provence), having been defeated by Marius near Aix in ^ 
Provence, were purfued by the Romans quite to their car- 
riages there they found the women armed with fwords 
and hatchets, who mingling with the vi£lors and the van- 
quifhed, did with one hand endeavour to wrench their 
bucklers from them, and with the other to difpatch them, 
never quitting their hold but with their lives. 1 his effort 


• Pltit. to Vita Marii. Vide & Orof. lib. vi. cap. i6. Flor. lib. iiu 


cap. j. Hieron. Epift. ad Geront. 

fM) Brentius being danger- 
ouiy wounded in that unfor- 
tunate expedition which he un- 
^itook ligpinft Greece, and 
army deftroyed, 
tody bj cnemy^^ partly 

by lionger, cold, and other ac- 
affembl^ the broken 
of his troops, and ad- 
viftid choofe Cichorius 


for their leader, who fhould 
firit difpatch him and all the 
fjck and wounded, and after- 
wards lead them back into their 
own country. Plis advice was 
follovt'ed, and twenty thoufand 
of that unhappy people were 
butchered. Brennus only chofe 
to die by his own hands (ij. 


'' I»pd. Sic. lib. xxii. «p. legal. Hflefchel. p. JjS. 
Vide kift Ccltelib. ii. cap* 14. might 



^ Hmts. 

migtit be imputed to their fiiry and dcfpair ; but whch the 
found thcmuilves loft beyond recovery^ they demanded of 
the conqueror^ that they might not be condemned to flaVery : 
CMdittom that* their chaftity might be prefeivcd inviolate; and that 
^arituto might be employed in the fervice of the veftals. Thefe 
fmrremter. conditions having been reje£led by Marius, they were all 
Ve/fiair on found next day either hanging on trees, or weltering in 
rpe^ting their blood, with their children butchered by their own 
tktm. hands. ’ We have given, in a former volume, another, 
and even more dreadful inftance of this love of liberty, in 
the Cimbrian women 5 the circumftanccs of which are fo 
horrible, that we hope wc may fave ourfelves the trouble 
of repeating them. The fame defperate refiftance Jqlius 
Cuefar is reported to have experienced from the Helvetian 
women, when, having defeated their hulbands, he came 
to take pofleflion of their camp and baggage ; for both the 
women and their young fons defended themfelves to the laft 
extremity, choofing rather to be cut in pieces than to be 
carried into flavery The Dalmatian women arc likewife 
reported to have fet fire to their baggage, and to have 
thrown themfelves and their children into it; whilft others 
precipitated themfelves and their offspring into the next river'*. 
*Thi\rmar> What their military difeipline was is difRcult to afeertain : 
tialdifd* by what we have hitherto feen, it feems to have been very 
imperfeeft; and their falling, in fuch vaft multitudes, upon 
the enemy, with more fury than diferetion, without either 
taking the advantage of the ground, or dividing their nu- 
merous hofts as occafion required, but trufting altogether 
to their numbers and valour, fufficiently proves them to 
have been greatly deficient in this refpe£l : and this is the 
true-reafon why they had fuch ill fuccefs whenever they 
engaged with other nations, efpecially the Romans* Their 
Rude man- talent confifted principally in invading, rather than 
mer of en- defending, in pouring in tl’cir numberlefs troops with in- 
‘ credible fury and fpeed, an® fpreading terror whcreveii they 
qame ; in furmounting all the difificulties, and enduring all 
the hardfhips that fell in their way, and attaclring their 
enemies ivith dreadful fhouts and defperate eagernefs, main- 
taining the combat with an intrepidity almoft peculiar 
them!; when all thefe efforts failed, as often happened v^hen 
they were engaged with troops that were better difeipUhed, 
and trained up in all the refined arts afld ftratagems of war, 
their laft refource was to fignalize their valour and ibvc of 
liberty, by fucKMefperate methods as thpfe ,yjfc 

t Plutarch, ii^ Vit. Cdrfir. « Ko Caf^ in Eaxeif t. Yakf. 
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m that the ^ » weHa# *W 

m*flwfe»^wsrf«»terria^ ttfisemtth* 

«»»« might be tkerdfv^l 

mte4 fcoKwir ef ffMt to wlkh he faelosL^ : 

but cxcdhs^itly well defijmed at 

odi^r for want of general difcipJiuew 
or «nii}i^ ^d mi^otidefftafiding between theii* 

fiti^ tbe time the j[l<»nan^ 

of GauJ, through the treachery of 
thofe who had' etea corrupted by them. , 

C^e pf^e^^^^ameetp^ miift not omrt^ concerning their 5*0«/rjfi/L, 
w tWr extreme fopcrftitilti. to ^2? 
wnien they leesied to exceM ail other nations ; they were 
«rf careful tn^fewMigfbe «o»n in particular, ami avoided, 
aa mneh aa tkofflUte,. eRe«Bin«4lie sihhbt Wnr» t* «... ,J!a. '■ 


- it waspaft 
Upon as fttch a bad omen, 


a» much M eR^_ 

tte , 

that no -ll^ihrxitt ^vsm#fi^ ht^ great foever, or indeed 
®*®' *Woh®c aeDcl^, o^tdd jt^nce them; to fight, 
*«f Mfce 4 »fpe®adoes than regular 

troo^<»«'r^^i^ parti(hi{mva^tion.td their druids and 
axurpice% %^\^ their Mgu^^ whii ufing 

tome TWfy .i#|WBfa 'we. haw hinted 

ui tpeafci^^ tiwlt mitgiiati. If the augury promifod fub- 
'cefs, thofe dniseie nfed to march before with fongs and 
daaws, thfirnments,; until the onfet began; 

but if it pioue^ oAerWi% fbey forhep-e fighting, if pofilble, 
till they mi^t inth ^m mom fewtsirahlc ouaen,; but dieadf^ul 
w^.dl^imehihiweuerch<^.w>miarced to.cMagc after a 
«n>p^j^^[iaienh^[ aeguf j i-^t. thp jfuch horror, 
" ' ■ ‘ tbeir ho^ Aat they rather 


an.ra«i^: *««»•* Mvp««m «««■»».. .vee^aj. asvajt^a 

ftfpyo « ipeedy death, thaa by a brave 

whfitbcr i^^ a parade of Tfe>>. 
~ |!^|^o£juoie which inore ptculiar "«»‘<’> 
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ewta.ru 'hphu«^:« long time a'-tenor tlh’''tliiw;jiiHPaiie£» 



kkt em- 
ginttf 


j«fek«4«r, -Tbcijft •wo* 

:^kK^ indeedIt ’-lesinied.tlu^jni^ of undcr- 
miiui^ bm tfaef ratktrdqHmdcd on aJbrtfli; and de^terate 
alt«cic», jbegwi with tfarondag cknida of.ftonea 

isiCo the place, to clear. vails of their defendants ; after 
which they (calcd diem with the nimoft fierceness aipid ra- 
pidity^ Ilfhit fefo^y^diN^ tOri^em, 

whai ;.tH^ ehanend^^ m^^ repid^ astfid^ fre- 

cpimtly didirom the i {omn M fndb cs&sibey loft 

^ir eowkge .as^^pfci^i^ of^ them* 

iMres to wtepnt pfiStijng , to ^ «nahc ; any 4e^ 

^iev of dbsin in their i^cific 
thei ftieneesi trade s#d navigation. 

\ Xheir JhMiginige? «a nmv^ally the 

old Celtk ^t Go]Bn^ havo^^kcady given 

anaccoont weibali^therefi^ie, h^vethe^lc^91;0 
^cai^ptit M:^ relaie^t^^ nndexar^nt eCterit di- 

tdded kjeij^lnto ^le^^fMltf the was 

piSvellediQiil Ipio^s^ any doubt 

i^ttbe pld^dide 


ytbir to- 
timtfy iht 
rim Vr 


tatia* 

^Ifstkg Sfr. 


Srmit* 


£nrope« A modem autbes^^as ni^^pedy gitlen undtmis^ 
pa(«^ of i^ harely^l^ abftiik^:» won^ carry m too 
fat;, aMl«he tlwniig % the 

l^atcft i^rt of conirmed 

what, we*, hAd.. vfprefi!tk%fad§^^^ pm|e|»jd\eoi^efiure, 
ditdthe iOcfmim hngiH^ the 

edd Celtic T* It was that tongue Wnich is, ^ftih preserved in 
fepcni .parts of * JEnrope, paitkulaily in Bifcay, -Brittany, 
C^nwaW Wales* kels^, the liebridesi, ^aad Highly 
S«otls^d,iHitmwWo ppself^thanio^North Wales^- 
Wefofiiii»‘}y^atpea,,t|^^ modern 

European, Jai^uagim vmre maittifeftly more orlers 

dtftapt;,^^ lluscjpldl^hie*^ G bot ihat «v«n the 

Greek and:* to ^ B fe y0 d^wtfac^ a 

furj^fiag.gffini^/fi^ k, ^let. iiiany of them :pl^ly ap- 

■■’’.■ -Sv-drV 'JfU ■ ,■ U ’’< ■ -o '■ ■ ' 
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3t^f '** **»« tfce^ 

dte of «onfi^ gommneat iH^s *ew l»rf»«itt8 *bA 

“ '* * m*ttitndcirf wordt 
f^*^,*^* ®*f!^J»ag“agc». Aioft <rf them GmiUhi fy 

to be added to thole which fttU waaiai, the i^foxmitr 

T“ y®* ^*®': **“* ^ Aofe Gaub who werJ 

atftefw4^;con9tteired by the Romans, had not, pattly ^ 
^ aeceffiw, pardf out of mere ewnplaifance, ^pteda 
f idioms from their conquormSiVe 

m^htlWl^holda much wcitter fihfflarity between theW 
aitoii.Bjfcajwneer, north Iriflj, and the pure North Welflj • 
fo that the only terfon why thefeJaft bare tefcaned in fuch’ 

punty, muft be attribaied to their never ba«n« been con- 

quered, and thereby beeping thenBfelves ftom intemixture 
wrtb.o^er ftatimMi .TbW we find the Ifraelitesi duriiie 
tl«irloii|gal^;J» ^t, preferving their original HcbreWi 
which thfcy foiwmi to be g^eathf comipte^dp and aimed loft 
in a feveaty years^eaptklty. As it is nniverfally allowed.' 


T ' A i* j— «« uMivciiauy aiiowea 
that moft of the Afiatic tongues, {ti^h a$ the Chaldee, Syriac^ 
Arah^ &Ca borrowed mod of their radical or 

Mnittirc WOT* from the Hebrew, fo thi> old Ccitic, or 
Gd<mcriao, which was l^e hmgaage of Gcmer^ and his de^ 
freaftmts, who fir ft inhabited Europe, was the mother of 
mod of the J^tot^eauvlanguages, at lead as for as Scythia 
and Sarimiia> #h«eh wer e peopledhy Gog and Magog, two 
other branches of Japhet^a offspring : and as there is fuch 
a greatafilnitf ^twcen thofe two mCHher^tongucs, wdmean 
the Hebresy ajefd G^MWerian*, or ai^fent Celtic, it k not to 
hs wonde^pfid' if Wto refrmblance diffnfing it* 

felf til rouwh all 4ai|s«atitrcs^" fuch as the High and 
Low Iktida, An^ie, Feifian, ftc. 

and plu^hlarlrmbween ^femaiii and old Celtic 


Mirw • vw'n, Awwiiscipej nssu-vsu wbtSli,* 

, , ^‘%ai#^ hceo fubje^, be- T/uMtim 

caim fewesalleafsed men have maihuined^ that the Gauls 
commMly^Qfed the Greek temgue ^ Nothing can be more 
contrary to all that we find in ancient authors concerning phdtd^ 
t^GauUdi langmiige, an affeitjon, which may , 

overthrown by one or twp tntprcfs paflages in Ju- 
One is, that in a conference whi# he had with 
Dmidai:^B»^ .an.^daan or Gaulifb iprdi to 

make <lf : an interpreter and a perfed 

Nftt* Celt. Htcksi't Thsdan - Mona ABtafliia|t> srS. & fro. 
r Vide Hottwao* Flkhco-Gama, cap. . 

, E e a maft^ y 


TMgfnmi 
§f ihiir 
and 
kmguagt. 


; : The !i»|jher, : ^ich is: ftill more ei* 

ft 

QftihtuS C’usmf Who Mtthcn befieged 
in his cS«n|^, be itfed^e Greek tongue^ left Ids letter ihould 
&U.iiitd the hands of feme of the Gft'uU, and difeover his 
defigns } a pstcamiim'ivhiefi would bare been quite ridicu* 
that h^ bet^ the tibnlmon latigaage of their tiation. 
iiid^d the WbMUms cultii^d all 

of sfid the Gfeek«>^ fuch 

ft die of thi Gkelt were, by tbcfe e^aiti- 

plei^becoitie great ^miitrs of rtist temgiic, infomuch that 
be^ao lowiite tbe^€ofttrit£^ and bai^ahift in k » : biit 
it iS( that be tMf l^aks of thofe Gauls 

who weie neigbb^ to whom, not 

ftoty ^ira^ imeii, bh* w^e eitidSi iivbed feverai learned 
famous dfiry or fent 

their enUdWsk t^' educated the^e V iecoadly, if the reft 
of: ihe Gau^ afterwards foltoMred their example, k is plain 
dxty had ori^atiy another tannage of ewni and, 
ibijdJy, that this of. leWhtogi ahd ofeg the Greek 

.loi^fte bej^d 

Before this ^ it 

isdH aotlW' impro^ to tSakc a i^mark W hs prttended 
rudehefs and harfl^fs^ agaioft wbi^ both Creek and Ho* 
antlWi^ We wfed foeb ati aomr&l outcry. Accord • 
iog IW l^nf I, it wW fft^ieoi to hi^ft Celte or Gaul fpeak^ 
to thake pvk )udge ^ tbeir natnral ferocity \ and the great- 
eft part of their words, elpecialSy of their proper names, 
of men, women, towns, and rirers<, were To very harfli, 
that they cdiM not be pronouiiced by flVangers, or written 
in other languages whlUut great ditftcuity ; neither could" 
they be infeitdd in a poem, •without injuring the vt6rfc *. 
l^e emperor Julmh ,fi^, that it lufembled the croaking of 
ft raven, of the gr^libg of fen^ wild bead. There muft 
be great exaggerations in theie eftjj^rtilions, coofideritw bow 
uncouth and DarbarpWftti| language appears m thofe who 
are unaccafti^ed bo, dr ignorSfit of it# it is not to be 
^neftiohbd even the French at^ Itfidfam, emafciilated 
asffa,ey have been W, late, appear" fo at ftrft heaehtguit 
ihbukl, howi^yr, with ttfpc& to t1^ 

, German there k of fbe nyjMrbolei Jmd perhaps th^ 

a ^ deal trf tb«t 
fbf add &im tftber hard eon* 

Its wi chelaterpo- 

'-'Wholly 



refute tWs eenOirci bat Ww ratberWurrc, lluttbeic 
te a vaft dififer^cc between thofc twp ianguaKs in this re- 
^£t{ wd thafc^e trite Celtic, or North Welfh, though 
feopiuglv eroiwW with a oarabcr of cojofonwits, has ret a 
peculiar Jwectneffc j»»d 4s much more adapted for mufic 

8=n«any to allow. 

The iGauls had oiipoally np charaaets of their own, but 
^opted, m prt^fs of time, the Creek letters ; fOfa as we 
haw ab^ y hinted, they did not adopt them till very late, 
and till their commerce with other nations obliged them .to 
this cxf^edieni; i their contempt of foreign learning was a 
^reat obuiacie. fb and.th^ir druids or bards^ wbofe intercft 

It was ,to ke^p t^^ir own, from the people, did all they could 
to improve this prejudice againfi committing any thing of 
confequepge to /vyriting*' ; and even after they began, to in- 
4roducc<the letters, in their contra< 9 :j 9 and other civil 
concerns, the djruW# never fuffered them to commit anr 
thing relying to their piftory, l^ws, and much Icfs to then* 
feligion^ to fience Origen might well tell fars 

antagonift, that hej^ver heard of any of their writings.; 
and hence that fcarcky of materials we experience in rela- 
tion to their hiftorjr, fince they bad no records hut thofc 
ikmgs and vcrfc% which they carefully kept from ftrangers.; 
and perifted, iu a}l likelikopd, with their libcity, or at ieaft 
with their old heathenilh religion. It were to be wilhed, 
that the phriftiaa prieSs, and monks had not imitated fo 
<flofcly this druidical policy, of confining all learning to their 
<Jwn order mi monaftefies, clpecially in Gaul and Ger- 
many ; for they feem fo cfie^Iualiy to hayc cultivated this 
prejudice ^ainft it, amob^ the laity, that they were forced 
to have isecounc to them wbenever any will, grant, or puh- 
iic aa w^ to be and then both the perfons con- 

cerned ii; it, and the witnefies, fct their own marks, and 
th 45 feriyeaer their a,am^ to the ihUrumeot : but vyith re- 
tojt^e ipwr^iintne part, among whom foerc was a kind 
of i^Drptafe ifcce^^ ufe of writihg,,the Greek cha- 

Appears to '^ve .W that which was in ide among 
thenji, aecQfding to'C^fcr, Strabo, and Pliny; and was 
Ibrought into pra^ice from Marfeilles, whiph was a colony 
of the Greeks, or Gallo^Grceks, 

Sihee jeheir poetr}^ is altogctherjofl, «ye cw faylitde of it ; 
yet it will aibt be amifs to mentipxi an ingeojoas conjef^ure 
of a modeni hiftorian who jtibfoks that the want of learn- 
ing; or, ap he cx||ie &8 it, the premiing 

. b Cmfats Ommu; Ufa; vi. ctp. 14 . f Strib; 
der> Hift’.fpdt. lib. Us €sp..-xoi" -%■ !■:?; .MPr^ 
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clfeauar^^Dd to 



, ^ A dfe poe* 

inili^d, Acjnoft 

— the mcmoi% <tf momenr 

ti^liiichs they eirtier could liot, or eared not 

fotomnit toivridti^^ aad^wbieh, by thcfc means, were not 
Ohly eidly 'gleamed abid remeihbenul, but, IJke wife, con-* 
cesled fi^ otlnsr^^m Andfuch attachment did "both 
tSi^ls o^msjeiii^'lbr' of|>eri^ttiancc8, 

eTpcftialtyair they^ w th proper tunes, they reliftedno- 

thTilg etle;. and (hewed a natural contempt for thofc of the 
pt^^i^e font;' And tifis humbur iBIl ' ^vailed fo |iroOgly, 
even as W as the nintfe century, that when Lewis the Dcr 
Bbinldm mdcrtocA'fo have the Saxons inilrtrAed in the 
holy Scriptures, be Ifgras obliged to employ^one .of their 
IHJCts to put them into verfe ^ The fame method was fol- 
lowed by Ottofiridus^'^fo foCpeStoihcfoorgofoels, which 
he eaufed to be trattdated info Geiniaii verfe : for as they 
bottld neither read, nor cared to learn, they confented to 
learfi them' by heart; primddcl they weit putlitiio verfe, and 
fittsi miifie for ^em/' that they mightCng them on proper 
occafions. ' Some foch compoGtions Charles the Great is 
foid to have found among them, which were very ancient 
'hnd yude, add ctpttamed the wars and exploits of their an- 
'e!eitt ilngs, ^hsch lie eaufed, libei^fo, to be tranfenbed, 
for the fame potpefo 

As for ar&t xirnd: to the military^; which, though their 
grestfavOMteiWaf hiitlndiffi^ motivated among them, 

^^ehkidetiee^wsi 'thatt^ they prided thexnfelves mod, 

hfid whkh, indeed, was moft natural to them- They re- 
’ cehM, from their infoficy, moft of thmr kiftruffions from- 
thofepoems which compofed bythe and dru* 

• idav'^iffidy Ifib thefliii; alt pilbllCoccaGtms, cither re- 
eitedl^ oelud part were of the heroic 

to a ppm 

We-fedn, foh!t1:h€y reprefehtea 


and inflated Gyle. 
^ ^ , , < * ^ - Jercury, tbe.god of 

ofHe^oti^tO fobw What grent 


- 

from tibe great ward them 

mfeun ■% •^T}ns 

« Ineimmshmm <tf«d<aai^inAaw-. 

. , ii' raaMMEl '% . 


■fnay'vpswoj 

limmiA 




T^ readier vtU {ee it , ^ 

The whok! wig diTi 4 ^ into Aree ^ftatiis 5 i. t*lie 

drw^A, i^h th^t dependents the hari j 2. The.nobteet 

ef f!i:;lif ** f ym }j for. the moft 

confnte^bkt. The two former denved then rercnue pardv 

from lattcff ^nd partlf from thei^ Ofwn ]aii(l$9 and the- 
5»W o* w\r i, mi were fo opnient, that rich«si foemed to 
f on all Cdcsj fo that th«r chief bufintfa, 

clptHnaily m Wf of peace^ was to encourage arts and 
iciei^o^ss, as the beft means to p'rcfenrc^ if not to cncreafci 
Ihetr opulence* What appears moa furprifing, if what an 
ancient anthor writes may be depended upon, is, that fomc 
of the Gaulife Rations interdiaed the itfc of gold and fil- 
jer, which waa a]l dedicated to Marsy and fo rendered 
facred and myiolablc 5 and allowed <tf no coin but that 
which was made_ of copper and b^afs hut it is too likely, that 

this contempt of thefe valuable metals vanilhed, upon their 
becommg mo^ accittainledwith other nations^ efpeciaily mK 
on their being fol^ to the Ifoijwns j who made no fcru^ 
to nfie thofo tfoafttres.^. which, before .that time, lay eit* 
pofed'to the puhltc eye untouched, and, perhaps, to cor- 
rupt them into ffiavery . with it, as aerodian repcstts 
and clpecially Severus, tp have done by the German natitm^ Hmitug, 
The Gauls, as well as all the other northern people, were 
much addiaed to huntfn^i and, indeed, confidcr% the 
extcnfnre fore^^ ^ifh mnch the county ahoundedi, and 
Which bred grea^ rnuttlmdcs of wild beafts, iWh as 
wolves, boara, mi fosses (B), if they had not ma<^, it tlmir 

bufinefs 

*> Soe^i^ in Cadaic* 


^s lih vv cap' i 

(A) The 1iiilfripdoii;frum vrlldaA, llrci 
thus:'.'ttn^OASSAmn A'vO'Vtj^vx ^ 

PAumA^t p'os'vairv^irtt^; 

fB);CrBfar (1), Pliny, and 
otb|n: authors (5)^' mencidi fe- 
veru other wild beads 'Which 
^u£ed to bebunted by die G^uls, 

'of which we know nothing now 
bttiibe>%ames; an^d fome. of 
^tehemy ■■ 

- 'if 

mi9; being ^ ffwh - 

aree&eakesy^the booaflus, the 

lib. Virig; 

i(s) Ariftet. Hiftt Aidmab^Ubdla/iap^sp fikaAibi fuprtA ? ' 

1 »wi 4 


, _ — — The idc^, jKjf 
cbf«hiigtoC»iiir, hadn^jewints, 
in hia legs, and was ;to 
deep leaning a^inft, a tree. 
The fame anitn^ b mentioned 
by Pliny and* Solid us, without 
that pardedhirity. The bonsf- 
fus, according' to Tome authors 
'{4), had an fee, a»d 
“the; refl: re^bled a^biril, its 

' ' -■ 'u-tJ ^ : life * i ' ■ 


rel^^hwae of th^r thirds, 
ondlfoit of wjhtch dif^fed fuch 



T 4 Ur^t 


Jffimting 

to 

Duma, 


]K^ «i(fc«$, t% k«nt«l 
tfte tN 4iBcr, and otlier barmlefii aniinalB : they 
mad€| -Hkewiibi fowUag a diTerfion> aitd were fo dextrous 
^twi^ taat they killed birds flyiag» with a dart ^ thrown by 
omdA thoiigb they are Ufccwifc (aid to hare ufed the iling, 
wd how aiid ,^iTcr^ and .bad a, ws^ of poifoning dbeir 
i|aitS:^iid with the jldoe of affdaiit which th^ caliedt 
m hnei^n^ orlii^ fi^me havife 

taken /ox hdldbjHe V and others fox nightihadc^ Strabo 
it was a kind ^ wild fig-tree> whole fruit, he had 
iomewhefe >Mtfcmbkd the Corinthian chapiten The 
wound ncvei: failed to kill the creature, and nwke its flelh 
niore Afweet snd tendcf hut^hey took care to cut off that 
l^c, and throw it away. The profelfed hnntfnien held a 
fean everyyear ;to Diana* and^: among other ^eringSi each 
i^refented h^ with a fwirfe* in which was a certain fom for 
^eryheaft th^had taken dirh^that year; foch as a farthing 
eyery bale, a.diacl^ Wmiy and fo proport^^ 
ally for 1^0:, /Their deyotioss ended, they ad- 

junr^ed to afamptuot^ entern^ 

. ^ lift, t». ^ Ahh Gell. Attic, lib. xvii. cap. 

dj/, Pffn. ubifeprsi* Ub. kav. cap. «, Geogr. Rb. iv. i Artian. 
;; «i EjApr. ap; toabo, Hb. iv. 


U viy^^t foeir f^cis 

t$)* k^t tiay^eid iifdt them 
daeW^e'iihelrWay'iii tbe'wk- 

Ik^M^anin^is. 

The'fdtii 

ed above, the httU, 
called., iirasi),.:aif3wbich, CsBikr 
WM s Iude^ chan 
the eli^phantt chough it was not 
^.^h .higw tkkh a cpKWKm 
JbuU; Jfhicii was^nc;- 

»fi^»hcidg 

tamcdji ooaddbe taiMl^j^draW 
a dhsrfot, w fiiw jgH ^h® 
Wildg;«||^ ofwhkG ttoemre 
then 

dif hs^desba^te^i oe- 

tewr 


. . Forl^dog all t}iefe kind of 
creatures they had * breed of 
proper hounds, which they 
’'trained uplotiw and ge- 

nerally h onted on horfcback, un ^ 
fofs it w¥ye fonme^ thofe <; 3 ^ea- 
eurei^ Whieh chledyliyed among 
therocks, and which they were 
forend^to ehace on foot. So 
fond were tliej^ of vthek hounds, 
that the^ ancient 9ucgundian 
laws . tjbligcd s ^.m^r publicly 
eanv](i3ied. of . ilesdiag one of 
theni, M. JiBjr .fldHings, 
ttpehijiff andthd( 

4tth®r^fo : ^ pdblie . tteafury 
9ni^ifiimfei3^, ^ wasofcfig* 
jii to |ci& ti]« df^?i pofteriors 


^ tihi m ' lOlkWIb 

IW. : - if) hdfrttabfipigrr lifo k JPmiL Hiaoon.Hift. • 

.Lpngohwid* <11 Vid9 FfUoittbs llWfoM 




,, , 4»'r. 

^ ®t^«JEadfis«* trfi^ IfrarBh < 

iBK^X4cindt : o^ifianred,-«^ occe'^t boi^' mtd etktr 

men and chariotoers they a« 4 aid «o have b©e% above all €xtrfiftu ,' 
V t hfr Aatioas which &iU co«ld not be attained 

bat by dint of f^aaicc. Acoirdi^ly we find they had 
their hq^Q^onaes, horfe and a»ark»*itaee#, dk^and tquf- 
namentaj at aU which the bards affiftcd, twid, , with their 
poems and Ibngs^ in which they cel^iated the praties of 
tbofi: who, bad iormeriy won the prize, infpired the new 
can^^tes with a- noble ardour to figaalize themfeives. 

All their cxercifes in general tended to reader them lighter, 
ftioager, hardier^ and long-winded 5 and we are toW, that 
^ youth wore obliged to keep their bellies vrithin the 
compafs of i girdle of a certain fize, cither by faidng, ran* 
ninj^ riding, fwiwming, or any other laborious diverfion : 
for if they grew fat enough to exceed the bounds of it, it 
was not only a di%race, but they were likewife fined for 
their corpulency Swimming was alfo an excellent expe- 
dient, not only to ftrengthen their bodies, but to fit them 
for paffing the wideft and rapideft rivers } in which they 
were fo very expert, th«; thcy could crofs the Rhine, Da- 
nube, and Rhone, without breaking their ranks '*. 

Thefc may be efteemed as fome of the laudable and benar 
ficial diverfons^ but {they had a predominant 
which can fcarcely be ranked in that cla^ and y« feeined 
generally to accompany all the other puhhc fprts* or, ra- 
ther, the others ferved only to introduce this; we mean 
Iheir fcaftings, in which they were generally very jirofiife, 
t^ugh very negUgent in order and decorum , .^11 their 
public affemblics and cxercifes, their fcafts, hiftb-day?, 

' weddings, burials, and anniverfaries, were alwaTO acem- 

paaled wUh fuch fun^tuous banquets, m which they int^ 
miued with- tb?it good., chear both vo^ and inftrumental 
tnu^. The n^esefpecially were mqft attached to the^ 
beewfe their greatnefs and intcreft confifting chiefly m the 
tmmbCT of thmr clients, vaflals, and folduti, there was not a 
more dfeanalw^y; either to f^urethe old^qr procure new 

adherents, than fuch ’kirtd of entertainments ; for the 

S. a/ well ds the Gf^mane, and mher nor Jem na- 
'ITons. wcle fuch .c^toeffife 

i^ a»5it»othiilgW«Mi « tjiefc |ind of 

SJmi. C^.%vJ Ath*.n.ubifttpa^ Hut.,|jii^C «P- s* 



mr valotfr alNr milom wtie alwajra reekni^ the qhlef 

E efts, bed>*tfe theit dcutiple beie tbe.greateft fway in all 

A'doSiona. The reatiiariitay not be- difpleafed, perhaps^ 

to fee a ihoit tiefcriptioh of Aefe feafts of the ancient Gaols, 
*?**' ont Fofiiiottim, ^who had himfdf been in that conntrr : 
J i i w aeU M '. We-jfljall gitolt in the natt (D)» It vaa Ukewife cu^x^ry 
.to. dt^k’ - This 'Coryphee, or ^ad- 
252^ gaeft, alirdyine^^ftrft ' to put the or rather pitcher, 

* aboiie to hSs lisst %iei^tihonr, till it had gow riratid : for, it 

(C^We aead^of the famed hands, and teafwg it withehmr 
I^Mtuiut kisg of the Attveroi. teeth. What ttiey could not 
lw^jpd ftth^qf Bitiata»,|ri» way, they cut off 

.WM-emnsetda: defeated by Ea- with a Ihtic hnif^ wluch they 
, bias .Maximua, that he made ; carric^ ti^ their {ptdle. When 
an inclofure j^. twelve furlongs the ; tompany waa numerous, 
fquare, in which he entertained' ^ cmypiwe, or cl^ of the 
all comers, dunfigfemal days, (feaft, itm was either one of. the 
urith all maaner of eaquifim inched, ar nobleii, or braved, 
sneatsand liquors (») : and of &t m die mithHe, with the 
Ariamnes, wlumufed lodges to ^mader t^thelouds on his fide : 
rbeere^ upon the h^h roads, the red mok thdbr places next, 
1tnch;«of which could entertain - each according to his rank, 
four hundredpeifbn^ and treat- htwifig ,, their fj^apts belusd 
. ed*h«wi in.tlMsftu»e%t^i;K>m ,.t^ their dnelds. 

in»a*erAwhqfcycj».(*)i-' .««- Theapsds h^ their table op- 
^rfu|fe|*d they any drangers, polite^ them } and, after their 
whqhappenedto'he.at place tnaders had dohei tfaeienranti 
)itihe ..nmadf or were likewile regaled. Head«a, 

wetotrii^%IK.hgthit way, topals that no one was allowed to-eat 
WRh<idt'titiflflttidiihl,‘''br even ‘Ofa.difli, till the cotyphee had 
compiled to wp^Mei^nad take taded eftt. , 

fleue ef 'iiietti- «id„ .if theirr .. Dindohu Sicuhis fhyt, that 
.timmctwld sMk pitritfit toam>to Mche Caqls ufisd tp -eat totbg 
-<Aqy, <dt^ n* lm^«il%td.theiii ..iupno.tlMsmwand, which wasce- 
to damfik. ^ — ...vered^iafiitjQhiiis of •wolves nod 

<D) Accoiding to hhs, their dogs ; ' and the. difhes were 
tables were very low ; they eat brought by the (diiidren of the 
hut ttoW bread, which tow fnnify, ’Or by nyier boys and 
baked flat and bard, and tofy to gbit, UtesddSiffaitt tteareiniy 
biwA into pieccij blitdet^bted tatde thde was a dove, or fire) 

■ 'toeai;‘ilhw !fff Iji^- bil^d; 'abl^adcd with 





it canitc to nbr tiefoTef wKen it III* 

The mtsfoituh^ ^aiSy that at thefe fea^/^ey ufed to bqgj^ 
lo t^k of pbltie a6^air]8 as as tho cups went round ; 
txid as tkey delrihraliy fat at than till m%t morning,' they. fo 
heated tM^mfelve^s with liquor and^^ratigUng^ that they/ 00 r#/M^ 
feidoih ended without duels. If the fcaft prov4^ peaceable, •wUk i 
it was generally accoOipanicd^ndt wlr with nmSc aaid . 

fohge^ bui with dattdes iihewife,iii #hicn the dancers were 2«Sif 
comJ>tctdy linked, and beat meafure with iheir fwords upon ntr. 
their (hields. On certain fcftiyals, likewifc, fuch as that juiafy^ 
of Mithras, they dreiled themfehes in the Ikins of fuch ra£s^ 
beafts as were dedicated to him, and accompanied the prb- 
ceilions that#ere made on that day: others afiunied ntaf* 
querade-habits, fpmc them very indecent, and played 
antic add immodeft tricks; and this cu^m was retain^ 
fo long among them> even after their converfion to Chrif- 
tianity, that lome of their councils and bilhops not oiiiy 
cenfured and condemned them, hut appointed fafts, and 
proper prayers, to be ufed on thofc days S to divert them 
from that heathonilh cuftom* 

Their chief liquors were beer and wine, the former the Siro^ 
more common of the two ; for they did not begin to ctd- yiori* 
tivatc the latter till verf late. Strabo observes, of the LuG- 
tanians, that qne fuch fcaft as tbofe we have deferibed, 
ufed to exhauft all the vintage of that ycar^; but, by dc- 
^ gi^ccs, they came to like it bctAr, and left the beer to tfe 
^’Germans, and northern nations, and made wine their chief 
liquor. Their martial temper mfpiicd them^origiualiy with contempt 
fuch contempt ftr agnCulturc, thcca^^^ 

ofyit, firft, tq their udves, The 

Cennans and Gaub swrC' juftly^hiamcd for kby Ae B-omans, 
and a great inifetnee of pride ai^ folly it was, to choofe 
purchafing Ac cbnvcnichcics 0®|fc at the 'Caj^ned-of blood 
and ^biids, r^iAer qwn inddttry * ^). * 

A des C^l. Jib/i esp. 34 * lib. nl 

ihteri, 

be faid hf all hattd&ridiiiMes, 

Whkh lo<^ 
low the cate of a warlike nation; 
hut it may be obferved, in gc- 
IKgna, 

came to ppui* Aeir conquenug 
armiei upon Aem, they forced 
by degrees, to proemft 


Aolb thhi|p by thrir labour, 
whfch'Aeyjverc fbm^ly ufed 

% «hlite by the ,^r4» ^ 

^ ebmmerce: nccejSiy loon 
made thete fpel the advantage 
pfencoura^g agriculture, and 
ail kinds or huBu&^res ; . and 
by degrees, likeWifc,.of the li- 
beral arts and Tdeuces ; in both 
.which 



'ifhir 9vitti.iii!ibit rmew of ibc 

m/iiij* Tiiti^t bf vfatdi the ancidnjt Gauls wfrc 

^ diftiagmibed. ^ Their Tices arc rcdnciUe to thefc three, / 

which arse atttSiuted to them by the generality of ancteiit 
Pruffkeu* writem | namcfy, dmnkennefs, hzinefs, and ferocity* As 
for aronkena^fe, we cannot lee why that vice Aould be 
redii: 0 ticd mom {leou^ than totheir neighbours the 

Germaiis* Befidcs thiele, Plato has preftrved a Kft of other 
people who wore equally guilty of it j the Lydians, ferfi^s, 
Caimaginians, , Thradaus, Scythians, and Spaniards 
Jlowever, though this abufe jhss been in fome .degree eai- 
ag^rated, jpet we own that there inuft baye been fdme 
foixiidation jEor it, finds Charles the Great was forced to 
make fMnc fcvcrc laws againft iti oneof whiifcb obliged the 

i t Aian deL«f . fib, i. Vide Athcn, lib, sc, Ctem. Atek Pied, libdi. 


which branches jthey became, 
in tlme^ as mtpisit as any other 
msidgtn , Sothat.wc may fefely 
took \upon thrfr congudl by 
the Romms to have given rife 
to their impmvemems in the 
j am of fodal life, / 

if) Tb« truth ki, ihe Gauls 
wm ^re div fed 
^ryi both by the Gre^ ami 
Romans, and Were therefore 
dfeeet inade chnitiyed of their 
ildepTOngfe Livy . 

nSife'. j«mciea|r,s|ii^'feri, 
tiart tfeofe Gau!feiwhb|fecd^ear 
ithe lljps, having, once safied 
*e Itdfeu iK%i, bec^ fi> 
ImiamdUfed 

^immedhMy hlpfod |o con- 


quer mat toun&y* And Dio* 
dorus Siculus fells us, that they 
were ib foud of that, liquor, 
that they would give a man, 
diatla, one of aieirvfepswir, fer 
m gaUos of wind (a);;, in^ich 
^e menehann;^^ 

iWat ;ii|oyed emmodiiyf to 


imm v#tcccc md jtaly. It is 
Jikewife prci^ded^ that they 
were more than ordinarily 
l^reedy qf it, becaufe it made 
ihetn fight more ^^urageoufiy, 
or rather iurioufly, and more 
apt to defDife all manner of 
daogefe and fatigues:; and yet 
P^uer than if 
thofe have not exag- 

gerated Jhefe accounts, 

Gauls cmii^ nbt\ encounter j' 
wmfe enemy than wine pfesla 
tq them ' juipi fill occafi^, 
wee, afeikramg lothcm, fefel- 
dom fefebd tbroms^ whol^iir- 
mies into idiferuer and cbnfu- 
fiofS; and, which js fiill woifc, 
by tmpnng them with large 
quantkies ,of that liquor, 
k fo overcame them, that 
thw were expofed, naked and 
defeacele$, to their enemies, 
Iw which means they have been, 
m cotrin {uecess^,as kofeen 
}wppe|pd, .^they Asantlfed With 

ca^ ami .becanw;^^ 

: « 

^ ? . — ' ^ j.' 

i . 

AAil- ritttaiiai. - 

fillet 



th® pksM®^®» to continue iaftlnir * 
anc^^ iiiij>0]fled« that no naan Should 

^ than U ,hofe| a third forbade 7«Sr?^ 
in th^eld, to invite any man whatever to drink, under 
pam Of cipmmumcation, mid being condemned to drbk 

S2 vS- W*'‘ '“5“i“?JP™lk«lforK iui: 

^IS vice, It feems, was fp umverfia, that even the My- 

nans, a kind of monkifti tribe among the Scythians who 

?‘^y****^"® ®"‘*, Thracians, who were dellitute o£ 

» pt^^od of intoxicating themfelves by the 
Imoke of foiM odoriferous weeds, foti^^hing, perhapi of 
the imure of our tobacco, which made them cLarful and 
merry, though without being attended with the ill effe<as 
• Wi^h are conimonly caufed oy excefs of wine *. 

Kea. “ l^inefs imputed likewife to them, appears to have M^ea 
been rather owing to their pride than to any diflike they 
had to labour, under an honourable title : for it is evident 
that in their exercifes, as well as their wars, they accuftomed 
themfelves to hardlhips and fatigues of any kind ; fo that 
It they negleaed agriculture and handicraft trades, it was 
rather bwaufe they conCdered thtftn as a kind of flavery 
unbettoming their martial genius. It was upon this account 
that they fo readily ruftied upon, defperate death, to avoid 
being taken prifoners, efpecially by the Romans, who they 
knew were wotit to make flaves of them, and . condemn 
them to the hardeft and meaneft employments. 

Aa to their laft vice, their ferocity and cruelty, there will Pencitr 
the Icis occauon to wonder at it, if wc confider that they^ 
were broi^ht up with a peculiar contempt of death ; for 
now can it be expedied that they (hquld be tender of other 
peoples livesj who were fo carelefs, and even Javifh of their 
own ? And if 'flavery appeared fo terrible to them that they 
preferred any death to it, might they not deem it a mercy 
to maflkere their prifoners of war, or facrifice them to their 
gods, rather than to make flaves of them ? But we obferved 
before, that this ea^qeinve love of liberty had made them 
look long ago upon other nations, efpecially upon the Ro- 

S ns, imt only with a jealous eye, but v^ith an invincible 
red, as they olderved them fo diligent and fuccefsfol in 
enflaving ail they-CQuld . fabdue. And this conitdiration 
add a little to their native fiercenefs, and to that 
cruehy with which they thought they oiight to treat fuch 

^ Migv ad Leg- Salic, an* Ses* &PcHoutier.uhi 

, V Herodotd lib* L Mela, lib* U. i^at* ds 
dSwV# a'PofidoD. ap. Strab. 

fiL m loc. It^edatittcrs ubi fuprav 

\ ’ 'V *• , , . open 





md/ump- 
Mia 
pf tnUr^ 
$mm»g 
JUrangeri. 
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; vAio haftly 

liriti li^^r ftm mate ^^hMt if 
«lamiA^ lotifie cf th#le foml virtues for which tlfey 
were rettiarkable, even by the confei&an of their enemies^ 
Atch ii»4^elr hd^ality, frtt^lty^ juftiefri and lideHty. 

It wilt he^ ^ Brangci that: a iiation^ ft) 

erne! ^ their enemiest a^d fo fierce among fihemielves as to 
( iWvc reeburfe to fittgte combat nj^ every trifliiig affront* 
ihoo^ yet be fo'celebrateil for their bof^itality and huma- 
ni^, not only to ftrangers, bat to fudi as took, refuge 
atnongthejit ; and yet tb^ are highly commended for this 
admirable virtue both by week and Roman authors. It was 
a coxiilant cuRom among them invite ftrangers to all their 
fieafts, and after the enterlahimint was over, to enquire 
who they were, and wherein they might be ferved The ' 
feme hmnanity was pra^ifed bf Ae Celtlbcrians, who were 
regarded as fame of the crueleR among the Gaulsi infomueh 
that they came in crouds to invite a traveller to their boufes* 
and hanpy wste lie thought whom he chofe for his hoft ; if 
he pitted upon one wSfife ciix:t^ would not per- 

mit him to afibrd a famjMo^ entettainment* he al^^s 
took care to introduce him to another more- wci^y. h 
any Gaul was eonvifted of having mfufed this courtefy to 
a ftranger, he was* not only beheld with abhorrettcc by all^ 
his acquaintance* but fined by the magiHrutCi witnefs that* 
lawenafted among the 3urgundians, which laid a fine of 
three crowns on all fuch tnhofpitable deViiquents t and one 
of double that fum on any Burgundian that fliould direfk^ 
Aranger to the boufe of a Roman. In feme otber^lactiT 
they addqd a corporal p|i|niibmcnt to the fine ; and 'jfacitus 
does that juAiqe even to , the German natiom as lb give 
feveral mftancesof their tender regard to|trangers*. Canar 
adds^ that they eftcemed all fuch perfons as facred and in* 
violablc, to whom every houfe was to be o^ned, and every 
tabic free*. They eV^eonduaW them Ifimi ©he territory 
"to another, and punifiied upon the fpot th^e from whojpL 
they had receive any damage or ill treat^ht ^ (G). . 

", V ^ ,W,e 

X EWt Sic. lib. V.. a aermau^ tap. 

meat. Ijb* vi. , P Arhlpt. dc AodisyS^©aitta&» ap^ 


They even pUniihedthe took refuge amongA^thb 
murder of a (Irangcr more fc- they were ftre to W protedled 
verely than that of One of their ana maUitaioed, "aij^rding to 
,ovm nation;' namely, tjpifc^ tbiir mukt gpfeut. 

by death, andtHelattetby ba-. ^of , diib^j|M , 

mShment/ As Ibr tholk j^uicesi wnd Otbersi ■ 



and com«.onwe^hs pW i,» th«n. notS^^SS 

^their alUance and fnendfliip, and in biting great numbe? 

*“5*^‘“^**1 r in cbtH^ng them for 
their liferguards. And if they could be thus faithful to fuch 

»» Auguftua, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, we need not doubt of their being fo 

t^al rcluaMce ; though it muft be owned that the Gcr- 

confidence in 

thofo monarch* than the Gauls had done, and perhaps on 
this very acrount, that they did not ftew fuch a natural ■' 
averlion to the Roman yoke as the Gauls did, who took all 
^pormnmes that offered to (hake it off; but before Ac 
tiiae of Auguftus yre find the Gauls and Spaniards in greafc 
credit and tnift with Juba, king of Mauritania ', with He. 
rod king of Judsa ^ with Cleopatra, and with moft prince* 
in every different part of the known worlii. At the fame 
time It muft be allowed, if any credit is to be given to the 
molt reliable authors of antiquity, the Gauls were no- 
torious for infincerity and the violation of treaties. 

rhcir clothing was a kind of veft and breeches, light Drffa. 
and neat ; they wore their hair long, had collars about their 
necks, and bracelets about their wrifts, and above their el- 


^ « Caf. Comm. Hb. ii, cap. 40. * Jofeph. Bell. Jud. lib. i. cap. 

thither preferably to any other all bis nobles, and acquainted 
^mry, for retuge and de- them with Aduin’s requell, and 
, . , . ^ danger he was in if be re- 

P>rifiB,kinj: of the Gepida, fufed. Upon this theaffembly 
haa a noble renigee at his court, unanimouUyagreed, that it were 
named Ildifgus, who had a better that their whole nation, 
lawful right to foe crown of men, women, and children 
Lombardy, but had been ex- (hould-perilh, than to give way 
eluded after thp death of king to fuch a facrilegious demand 
Vaws, by Aduin, who feiaed (i). 

it* This laii caufed II- Even among the ruder Sclavo- 

djfgua to be demanded of the nians, who lived on the other 
pG^dae, and procured his de- fide t^e Elbe, it was permitted 
mind to be fuppofW by the to fet any man’a houl'c on fire, 
tni|^ror Jufiiniaii’s ambafiadors* who refuled faniStuary to a fimn- 
TorifinyWhohadjufi<^«>tt<:Iuded gcr;^ and in fuch cafes every 
Mtith Eomans and one ilrove to puniih the viola- 

Lptnbardf^ ^ council of doh ofborpltalky (a). 

, W iBfti Goth, lib* iii. cap* xxxv* Jib, iv. ap. ay. 

’ M $iavaa. m* S», FfdtJuder- lib« li* cap* td* 

ho«'S. 




Ji, Acm of 

,. ,, , . . _ ai wa'mti liwnen^ oi aff Olib^ ^ 

0ttrH^es. Gcoc€^(^» Iktfe' 

rf tkw.iaiiaSnM»^ polygamy, 

tlicy iS^ poar^ of Kfe andi btOr tkcir ivivcs. 

!f#» M?* ^thcy burtoba i|ic boilies, ii li^kk-m fmn thofe 

|giia which cobtihed their faohcs aifd^aflies; with ^me 
tfioketj wbi<£ thfey eti^oiE^ wfeh tidfm, of more ©r wVa- 
iuc, accordn^ to the oondilioii of the dpccafed; tmtlhat 
they iSfcewifc bnried without burning, may be aife’ feathered' 
from thofe entire bodies which have been fonnd m many 
i^aces in*Gad}^ Germany, and efpce^liy M the mounds of 
Salifbuiy PlaiO^ <rf which we i|^l gltb t Mler account In 
i fubfequent chapter : for as. tfid Cauls received their reH^ 
liiotrslaws and cudoms fitfb the BrAjilh druids, we mabe 
lib doubt they exactly agreed in thefe inftitutioAs in both 

.S' %--C::%.ryp^ 

f% oHdeni Gditls^ ff^mdihe Rtmm Im>a-> 

C^njueJi hy JuUm C^fdx^ 

tipndf the PrafiJts, ''' ’* " , 

(hall have th^ lefr room tQ16||^5ge upon this fub- 
^ y jedl, firft, becaiife -are havelmte^f no account of thifi^ 
nation before they were viOted by the Romans > andi* ^ 
condiy^ becaufe what h||^Qedfiom that dme 
tion of the Franks, has ^U^ulty difeu^ in 
hiftof^*. However, that we may not leave th^ pa^boj^- 
perfeS and fliort, for the (hke,^ avbid^j^^^pedtibnSf ^ aiid 
that we may fave our readers the trouble qf ^cotteding'^^^ 
ticutars^put. of our former yblupes, J h rccourlc to 
|;hc ima:, wg il^an here thpip w|£ a fdmmary in 
one view, 4b. f * 

wbera? er tbcy^wioivMit'-e^^ 
tkiigWebfs,'^ 



to jKMtf out 




fht lT0ory of tU 'On^i- 

Heflcc their TOft multitudes, their kno\irn valuiir, 
nataral fiercenefs, and cruelty to thofc who fell into their 
hands, )oiMd to an unavoidable neccflity, upon ail fuch cs^ 
pedrtions, either to conquer or ftarve, added not a little to 
the terror of their name. We fhall pafs by thofe migra- 
tions which they anciently made out of Europe into feveral 
parts of .^fia, where they fettled themfe|^es in feveral fertile 
and under different names, for which we fhall 
refer our readers to the Celtic hiftory in a former volume. 

Ine earheft and moft confiderable irruption we have re- 
corded, is that which they made into Italy, under their fa- 
mous leader Bellovefus (H), who, eroding the Rhone and 
the Alps, till then unattempted, defeated the Hetrurians, 
and other oppofers, near the Tefino, fettled, and fpread 
themfelves over that part of Italy called Piedmont and Lorn- 
bardy, then inhabited by the Hetrurians, about the year of 
Rome 160. ^ 


4j'l 


Yr. of n. 

Ante'Ohr. 

Gauls utif 
der Bello* 
vf/us fettlt 
in Nether 


The Coenomani, who dwelt between the rivers Seine and 
Loire, made the fccond grand expedition, under their gene- 
ral Elitonis, and fettled in the Brefeiano, Cremonefe, Man- 
tuan, Carniola, and Venetian. The time of this expedition 
and the next is uncertain. 

The third was made by the Laeves and Ananes, the for- 
mer of whom fettled in Novara, on one fide of the Po j and 
the latter in Piacentia, on the oppofite bank. 

V In a fourth, the Boii and Lingones, having paffed the 
ennine Alps, fettled on the fouth fide of the Po, between 
Ilaareiina and Bologna. 

Ill the fifth, which happened about two hundred years 
after that of Bellovefus, the Senones, feattd hrjt.vceii Paris 
andMcaux, were invited into Italy by an I-Ictrurian lord, 
and fixed themfelves in Umbria. Brennus, who was their 


(H) Ambigatus, then king 
of Celtogallia, finding his king- 
dom overflockcd, fent his two 
nephews, Bellovefqs and Sego- 
vefas, each at the bead ot a 
ifomerous aimy, to feek fome 
tiNfJ&ttlements. The firft croff- 
Alps, and the latter the 
and Hercynian foreft, 
and fettled in that p^t of Ger- 
many fince called Boiemia, and 
Bobecnia, ffom the Boii, who 

I . 

!»• WLib 

tom. ii; p. 114, 


accompanied him in that expe- 
dition. Hence, however, it 
plainly appears, that it was their 
great increafe thiit obliged the 
Gauls to fend fuch numerous 
colonies abroad ; and not, as 
Livy (i), Pliny (2), Plutarch 
(3), and other writers, have 
mifreprefented it, their thirfi 
after the Italian wine, that 
vited them to crofs the Alps- ^ 


aii. cap. i, { j) Dt Vir. lUuftf 4 






'0itMkf9r^ 



mfi&ry of iks Gau&* 

^ttfgi Jiftd laid ficge to Clufium. We have feeii> in a late 
volunie^ tHat the treachery* of the Fabii, in entering and-de* 
fending that city, and the conduft of the Romai^js, in count* 
tenancing inflead of punifliing thi$ outrage, fo exafperated 
the Gaulifh general, that, railing the liege of the place, he 
immediately turned all his force againfl; the latter, and, hav- 
ing defeated them^ marched diredly to Rome, whofe in- 
habitants were ftruck with fuch terror at kis approach| that 
they abandoned the city to his mercy. When Brennus en- 
tered the place, which appeared to him like a defert, he 
fecured all the avenues round the Capitol, and then give 
up that metropolis to be plundered by his army, who pre- 
fently after reduced it to alhes, and turned all its (lately 
temples and palaces into a heap of rubbifh. We (hall not 
repeat the particulars of this expedition ; but refer our 
reader to the account which we have given in the Roman 
hiftory, where he will find at length the whole Gaulifh 
ari^ cut off by the brave Camillus. 

The next expedition was dill more unfortunate ; for the 
Gaul^ who had fettled themfelves in ihofc parts of Italy 
we have lately mentioned, led but an uiieafy life there, being 
continually haraffed by the Romans. They fent into Gaul 
for frefh reinforcements ; but thefe arrived if* fuch prodi- 
gious numbers to their aflidance, that they became more 
dreadful than the Romans : fo that they made no fcruple 
to turn their arms againd them, and having killed their twa 
leaders, eaCly put the whole army to flight. The Ron^ns, 
however, were in great dread of them, when they fon-nd 
how ^Qivc they w'^ere in Italy, and what great armies they 
could draw out of Gaul j and it was to diffipate that fear, 
that they perpetrated that horrid piece of fuperditiSn at 
Rome, which we formerly cenjured, of burying a Greek 
and a Gaulifh man and wonian alive in the ox-market : but 
they did not trud to this facrifice fo far as not to make pre- 
parations, when^they heard that Ae Gsefata;, another brave 
Gaulifh nation, were invited, by their Italian countrymen, 
to thdir aflSftadce. Thefe w^ere of a fiercer nature than any 
of the fed ; they fcorne^vill k|||d of defenfive armoui* 2k 
,’idean and cow^ fought naked. 

martial (kill been as®#at as their courage, it is lijkiHF 
y might, at that. ipn^ure> have difabled the 
m ever conquering any more nations i for their approach 
fptead fuch terror throughout the Roman territories, 
"that they railed one of the moft numdrdns armies that ever 
ig/r had be^lmowh amohgd them. ' If we may believe Poly-* 
of <eisrht hdn ‘ 


i l^^iiiifted of bdndfed, hoffe 



^ 

The Hijloiy of the Gaik 

fcioh Tlic Gauls, however, though thev had but fifh 
' , thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfc, forLd their wa 
through them, and entered their territories ; but beine a 
inferior to them in military difeipline as they were in num: 
ber, they fufFered a total defeat ; forty thoufLd wete kiuTd 
on the fpot, and tetl thoufand taken frifoners, and amongfl 
them Concdlitanus, one of their kings; whilfl: the other 

experienced coml 

maiider, only cfcaped to a neighbouring villaire anH 
di/patchfed himfelf, as cUd moft of the officers who followed 

Jolvery! 

Notwithftandmg thefe fuccelTes, the Romans dreaded that 
the Gauls would at length be made fenfible, by their fre^ 
quent defeats, of their own want of martial difeiplirie dnd 
policy, and by their example, and that of other nations, 
become in time as difciplined foldiers as they (I) ; in which 
cafe they could not fail to become a very formidable enemy 
to their nation, conficlering their hatred to it, their hardi- 
nefs, intrepidity, and readinefs to join every foe againfl 
them. ^ The afiiftance they gave Hannibal, as he was crofT. 
ing their country, and over the Alps, of which we have 
given an account elfewhere ; and after him to Mago, and 
the Carthaginians; their being fo frequently hired as auxi- 
liaries, by other dates and kingdoms, mod of them at war 
with Rome, and among which they were fure to perfecSt 
themfeivcs dill more in the martial trade, v'hild they them- 
i'ehes could not venture to take them into their pay with- 
out manifed danger ; thefe confiderations obliged them at 
lad ^ retaliate upon them, and invade their country upon 
the fird favourable opportunity, and before they were In- 
come too expert in the art of w^ar: but before we fpeak of 
this invafion, it will be neceffary to fay fornething of their 
expeditions and exploits in Afia, Macedonia, and other 
countries. 


(I) We are told (i), that 
itheir weapons, efpecially their 
fwords, were fo wretchedly tem- 
pered, that upon the^very lirft 
ojsfet, in which they ccnftantly 
charged with incredible fury, 
they ufed either to break, bend, 
or be,fo blunted againfl the Ro- 


man javelins, as to become ufe- 
lels ; fo that, before they could 
‘have time to fharpen or flraiten 
fhem, the enemy clofed in 
on them, and throwing by 
javelin, and fliorrening thelir 
fwords, dabbed them, like fo 
iknmy iheep* 


' (»i^Polyb> ubl fupra. Plut. in Marcell. prof* St ah 
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of FL Thi© fir^ of this kiod hapfiiined in Ac year after Pyrrliui 
paffpd i:n^o Italy 8, when the Gauls, finding themfekes 
||bte Chr. ^^ajio <?»erftocikpcl at home, fent out three vaft colonies to 
i^L ’ fepfc l>ew habitations. BrennUs (perhaps a defeendent of 
hiia'^ho bad about two centuries before made that dread- 
' ‘^iul ifiuption into Italy) was the chief advifer of this expe- 
dition, and headed one of the Gauliih armies ; Cerethrius 
commanded the fccond, ai^d marched into Thrace \ and the 
Aird, under the command of Belgius, marched into Illyri- 
eum and Macedonia : JBrennus entered Pannonia, or Hun- 

f ary, a poor country in co|nparifon to thofe which Belgius 
ad invaded, and wherein he had enriched himfelf with 
immenfe plunder ; fo that envying his fuccefs, he refolved 
to join him, and Aare it with him. Belgius having foon 
after fuffered fuch a terrible defeat, that wc hear no more 
of him, dr his men, he haflened Aitber, under pretence 
of revenging and allifting him ; and it is not improbable 
that the remainder of Belgius's army lifted themfelves un- 
der his banner. The army with which he entered thofe 
two provinces, confifted of one hundred and fifty thoufand 
foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe ; but a revolt happened, 
in which Leonorius and Lutarius, the two chief leaders, 
carried oft‘tw’enty thoufand men, and marched into Thrace, 
5tnd joining themfelves to Cerethrius, feized on Byzantium, 
und the weftem coafts of Propontis, where they fettled, and 
inade the adjacent parts tributary to them. j 

To retrieve this lofs, Brennus fent for freA fupplies from 
farces Gallia, iuUfted fome Illyrians, aud with h new army^^of 
Caui. QjjQ hundred and fifty thoufand foot, and above fixty thou- 
. . fond borfis,. entered Macedonia, defeated Softhenes, and 
the whole country. He next marched towartfs the 
' Ift'eights of Thermopylae, with an intent to invade Greece \ 
biit was flopped by the forces which were fent to defend 
that pafs. This check obliged him to procure fome guides 
to conduct him cMir thofe mountains, which Xerxes had 
paflTcd before i upon which the guards retired, to avoid be- 
jiig^furr,Q$ude4'; He. then ordered Acichorius to follow him 
. ^ a diflance with part of the army, and with the bulk 
cnarcbed towaids Pelpbi* with a defigii to plunder that 
incib qity and tempfo i but a terrible repulfc,, fi»ni 

florm b£ tbuuder, lightning, aad hail, which 
d a great otmther his tnenj and from a dreadful 
wMek overwh^fb^ed awotheripaft of his army : 

feized wdtll a panic^ 

• V5^ P»tt£ fetf. 


^ifsfar 




The ^^oty cf the Qank 

fell upon, and maffacred each othe# duHhg the whole night. 

Next moi ning they found their miftake they faw one half 
of their army deftroyed, the Greek forces pouring in upotf 
them from all parts, and in fucli numbers, that though A* 
cichorius joined him in due time, yet were they not ahhs' 
to oppofe the Greeks, but were defeated, with horrible n^ir 
daughter. Brennu# himfelf was defperately wounded, and dreadful ' 7-. 
fo difpirited at his mifcarriage, that he aflembled all his *-^*'*'> ^ 
chiefs, and having advifed theitt to flay all that were 
wounded and difabled, and to make as good a retreat as they Breumi't 
could, he put an end to his own life. Acichorius endea- laflaJ<ttk€e 
voured to retreat with the remainder of the (battered army; anddeatk, 
but their long marches through enemies countries, the toils 
and hardfhips they endured, and the grievous calamities 
which accompanied them, it feems fo entirely exhaufted The-whh, 
them, that not one returned from that expedition ■' (K). armypt^ 

Whilft 

^ Idem. ibid. Vide & Memnon- Excerpt, ap, Phoc. cap. 19, Sec. 

Eclog. Died, Sic. lib. xxii. Liv. lib. xxxviii. Callimach. Hymn, 
in Beium- Suid. in Voc, laXalat. 


(K) Cicero brings a virulent 
charge againrt the Gauls, and 
their religion, founded chiefly 
on their plundering the Delphic 
temple, and their befieging the 
'Capitol, and as he adds (to ag- 
gravate it the more), the great 
i^i'piter in it; from which he 
infers, that their religion con- 
a diametrical oppofitiem 
to all others, and in vvaging war 
againll the gods of other na- 
tions, &c. and that the Gauls 
were ii moft irreligious, wicked, 
and dangerous people. 

Now, if it be true, that the 
Gauls, before their conquefl, 
did worfhip the one Supreme 
%eing, and, like the Perfee, 
Brachmatis, and other an- 
cient nations and pliilofophcrs, 
thought it an indignity to con- 
fine him in temples, or repre^ 
fent him by idols of any kind, 
then will their dedroyiag thofe 
.temples and idols, or even piun* 
deHng of thejt trealures^ 

if they haji iitsally dope fo br 


this of Delphi, be j unified, and 
rather deferve commendation, 
than fuch a cenfure. The plun- 
der of fuch fuperftitious trea- 
fures, to men of thefe prin- 
ciples, and for the fupport of ^ 
numerous army, will be juftly 
deemed applying them to a bet- 
ter ufe. 

It plainly appears, from the 
majority of the authors quoted, 
that they did not plunder the 
Delphic oracle ; but that they 
were deterred from it by a ftorm 
and earthquake, which threw 
them into fuch a panic, M 
made them be cafily overcome 
by thofe Greek forces which 
came, with great fury, to de- 
fend their country arid oracle 
Sgamft them; upon this it 10 
foppofed, that all thefe difaftcr*i 
befcl them as a juft judgment 
for their faerilegioua deflgn a^p 
gaind that temple and treafarc s 
this lafl is at befl boiafurmlaei . 
founded on a wrojig, 
coniifton ncMem, th^fech difo 
, aiiers 



mutu*. 


Qa- 

'yktia. ' 


^ WhUft thefc ^l^ in GSneecCj the coicnica 

i#c«Miorixi^^paftk% from the others who were fettled 
ifl the l^opontis^ marched into the Hellefpont, and fub- 
dued I#yfimachia 9 and the Thracian Cherfonefus. Here 
'Jfe^lfcEtcat mifunderftanding happening between thofe two 
divided their force^V the former returned to 
v^y^ntium, and the latter remained whjrc he w^as. How'- 
jver, they rejoined their .forces fome time after, and pafied 
into Alia, invited thith^^hy Nicomede.s, whom they aflill- 
cd againfthis brother, aftd fixed him in all his father’s do- 
minions; in acknowlcgenient of which fervice, he alfigned 
them that partof Lefier Afia which we deferibed at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, and which w’as, from them, called 
Gallo-Graccia, and Galatia. Thither alfo repaired a great 
number of tli>f^fe other Gauls who had fettled in Thrace, 
and who were driven frorp thence by Antigonus Gonatus, 
who had feized the kingdom of Macedon upon the death of 
Softhcncs. A greater number difperfed themfelves in other 
CQontrieSy and either perilhed, or fo intermingled them- 
feWes, as not to be diftinguiihed any more ; fo that of this 
formidable Gaulilh army, none remained but thofe who 
fettled in Galatia. Thefe, iikewife, in time, increafing in 
number, and being confined in their tei ritories, endeavour- 
ed, according to cuftom, to enlarge them where they could, 
and to fend colonics and auxiliary armies abroad (L), which 

greatly 


^ • 
aflers aliyayp argued fome atro- of it, in order to bring a fcandul 
cious crimes in the fuficrers : on that great treafure vvlfich ^ 
all w'hich is here pretended, by was cc^nfecrated and depofitcd 
^juthors who were profelTcd cne- in that lake, and which Strabo 
piles to the Gauliih nation, and and Athenaeus, on the ^tho- 
have, Vdpubtlefs, exaggerated rity of Pofidonius, tell us, was 
both at'tbeir pieafure, chough (fo far from being fetched from 
ipal^ Delphi) dug out of fome rich 

him Cicero, mines in that neighbourhood, 
indeed, dceu(e them of haying If any thing, therefore, could 
plundered thoDelphip treafure; be obje&d, , with jullice, a- 
the fidds, chat 4^ey alio gainfl the Gauls, it was their 
parried if being fending fuch powerful colonies 

grievoufly plagued for their fg- to invade other, nations ; but 
crilege, they were advilpd to neither Greeks nor Romans 
throw thjwr plunder into the could h^yc any prptcnce to ob- 
kkcv, of Thquioufp* :. This, jpfSl: to what was their own 

wOpgh pimply op^fite to all praftice, as well as that of ail 

^(nors, other nations, 

pf tbat oa^KfMicion, (L) Jullin tells us, that alb 

an ii^ldiaps inoproveinent Alia fwarmed . with them ; and * 
^4^ ^i:}^|here was hardly an eafiern 

* prince 


. nyioty of the 41^ : 

greatly annoyed and alarmed aU thdr ae^hbours ; but 

'SinVvfr '’y Afia/Corn! 

^tihus Vulfo, which gave them feveral defeats, and oblie. 

th^ to live peaceably, and keep within their old limits'C 

They are, however, affirmed by fome authors to hanta Yr. of Fli- 
been vanquiflied about fifty-three years before, by AtfaW' *i6o.: < 
king of Pergamos : if fo, they muft have found out fmne 
means of recovering their liberty, to have been fo powerful ^ * 

in Manlius 8 time 5 unlefs we fuj^ofe thefe authors to have ' 
ronfounded the Gauls with the <Jalatians. However that 
be, thefe laft were Hill, above 130 years after, governed by 
tbcir own tctraichs, one oi whom, named Deiotariis, was^ 
for his fervices to Pompey the Great, created king (M),, 
and had the Lefler Armenia, and fome other territories, * 
added to his own h So much for the Gaulifti expeditions 
abroad. It is now time to return to thofe at home, and 
to give an account of their conqueift by the Romans. 

W*e hinted a little higher, that the Romans were grown 
fo fearful of the Gauls, that they thought it politic, in or- fubdues 
dcr to humble them, to lead armies into their country, of 

^ Gaul. V 


* Livy, lib. xxxvii. 
* Eutrop. lib. vi. 


^ Strab. lib, xiii. Suid. Polyaen. &c. 


prince at war, that did not hire 
them as mercenaries (f). This 
was, in particular, the cafe of 
Antiochns Hierax, in his war 
againl!: Seleucus, whom he de- 
»^ated at Ancyra (2) by the 
help of the Gaulifli auxiliaries. 
ButJ^ls victory had like to have 
•colftiiin dear; for thefe, hav- 
ing heard a rumour, that Se- 
leucus had been llain, formed, 

3t feems, a proje<St to murder 
him, and feize upon his king- 
dom ; fo that he found no better, 
way of faving himfelf, than by 
giving them all the treafure he 
pofTeired (3). 

The feene of war betw^een 
the two contending brothers 
being at length removed into 
Mefopotamia, it is not impro- 

(i) Lib. XXV, cap. %* 
lib. xxvii. cap. 2. 

I^b* fupra. Folysefl. lib. iy# cap, 19, 


bable, that the battle of Baby- 
lonia happened between the Ba- 
bylonifli Jews and the Gauls, in 
w^hich eight thoufand of the 
former defeated and killed an 
hundred and twenty thoufand of 
the latter (4) : for Babylon was 
then a province of Mefopota- 
mia, and Antiochus then in 
confederacy with the numerous 
Gauls. 

(M) This is the fame Deio- 
tarus that loon after dirpoffeffed 
the other three itetrarchs, and 
feized upon all Galatia. For 
this he was fummoned before 
Julius Csefar, upon which oc- 
cafion Cicero made a fpeech in 
his behalf, which is liill extant, 
under the name of Oratio pro 
rege Deiotaro. 


’ (2) Idem ibid'; (j) Iden^^ 

(4) 2 Maccab. yiii. ao. ^ 
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After lij^^onh r^rdi^V^ that 

was the great conful 

€{* Mai^cjbUi^ li^fiamed tlex^ to whole lot this province was 
falfeiij, as well as the fapreme power, by the death of his 
in Nuroidia. Marcius, the better to carry on bis 
«ned a way between the Alps qnd the Pyrenees, 
aip«lt of immenfe labour, in which he was firmly oppofed 
Oauls, erpecially Ae Stseni, who lived at the foot 
of the AIps“; and whp^^jpnding themfelves overpowered, 
let fire to their houfes, iuSed their wives and children, and 
threw them and themfclves into the flames. Marcius, hav- 
iug dccomplilhcd his work, planted a colony, for greater 
fie^urity, in the country of the Volca 2 Teaofagi, between 
the Pyrenees and the city of Thouloufe; and built a city 
oalted Narbo Marcius, lince Narbonne, which became the 
capital of that province. The redudlion of fuch a confider^ 
able part of Gaul, and the opening and fecuring a way 
between the Alps and Pyrenees, as laid the foundation for 
the coni^ucft of the whole country, was thought fo im- 
pditant a fervice to Rome, that the fenate ordered him a 
triumph His fuccellbr, Scaurus, not only conquered 
Ibi^c other nations of the Gauls, as the Gentifci and Car- 
nt (N)i but, to facilitate the marching of troops from Italy 
thither, made fame excellent raads between them, which 
before were almoft impaflabie, and wM likewife honoured 
Wi^h a triumph. 

In the mean time, theCimbri andTeutones, alarmed at 
ttefe fuccefles, took up aims, and gave them feveral confj- 
deraWc defeats ; in one of which the Tigurini (O), having*^ 
furprifed them, made them, aud th^ir general Popilius, pafs 
under the yoke. .The Cimbri, i^ particular, had rei'i^en 
fome parts of from the Romans, and, cfpecially, the 
famed city of '^ouloufe ; upon which Csepio marching his 
^ inbabitaJUts opened its gates to him; 

only i^^ up to be plundered, but 
|:g|fie4 ^t inimenfe treafure which bad been con-^ 

fecTatdd by the .Gauls, to the amount of one hundred 
thoafand founds weight of gold, and the fame of filver, ac^ 
^rd^g IQ the moft moderate accounts of it ; and, in fpitc 
of bid avarice, and facrilegc, w;^ continued pro^ 

^ Staph de - « Faft, Capit. Ck. pro Fonteio. 



, inh(4iited part of 
Eoiicttgt^ 


difierent nairks for the Ger* 
main, as wcd^ll fee in the next 
chapter. The Tigurini in* 
babated that part i 
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conful of the Natbonnefc Gaiil. This Tile inftancc of Ja- 
^fj^cityfo exafperatcd the Gauls, that they joined with the 
Cimbri, and, taking the advantage of a mirunderftandiOg 
‘ between the general and his colleague Manlius, they attack** 
ed them fo furioully, that they gave them fuch an over- 
throw as they had fcarcely ever fuftained, killed eighty 
thoufand men, befides forty thoufand fervants and futferS| 
in one day: only ten men of their whole army efcaped with 
the two generals, and among the former the brave Sefto- 
rius, who faved himfelf by fwimming over the Rhine. The 
Gauls, who, accoixling to cuftom on fuch occafions, had 
devoted the fpoil, threw all the filver and gold into the 
Rhine, drowned all the horfes, and murdered all the pri- 
foners they had taken. What confternation this lofs threw 
the city of Rome into, and what punilhment was inflifted 
on the facrilegious Caepio, v/e have fpecified in the Roman 
hiftory. The viftorious allies held a general council, whe- 
ther to march inimediately into Italy, or reduce thofe pro- 
vinces which the Romans held in Gaul : they agreed, how- 
ever, to confult the brave ^milius Scaurus, w'bom they 
had taken prifoner in a former a<9:ion, and who, to favour 
his country, drove to deter them from invading the terri- 
tories of that republic ; but ^as, for his bold fpecch, 
dabbed to death by Boiorix king of the Cimbri. 

• The Roman fenate, expeding a frefti irruption of the 
Gauls and Cimbri, recalled Marius from his fuccefsful ex- 
pedition againd Jugurtha ^ and, having honoured him with 
a triumph, appointed him general againd the enemy, and 
to ferve under him. They both departed accordingly, 
and Syjla gained feveral advantages agfjft the 
and^k Copillus, one of their kings, pnfoncr, whilft Ma- 
rius refolved not to engage fuch a numerous army as ap- 
peared againd him, till he had received fufficient reinforce- 
ments. Ill the mean time the Marfi, another people or 
Germany, had joined the Cimbri, with a dcfign to enter 
Italy, and Sylla was fent to oppofe them; but he, initead 
of engaging, found means to gain the former over to the 
Roman intcreft. The Cimbri, enraged at this dcfeaion, 
teafed not to harrafs the Roman general till they forced 
him to remove to Aquae Sextiae, now Aix in * ^ 

his march he was brilkly attacked by the Ambrones 
now the canton oi Bern, to wbofe valour a _ n „/ 
owing the dreadful blow gave Capio and Ins colleague. 

Theyfought with the utmoft u^ 

deHcicnt in difctpUne } fo that, not aoic 
the (bock «f fuch' regular troops as they e ^ ^ 

ful a flaughtcr was made, that the next fiver 
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witlj tlictt UopA Here the '4tnbnHiian women, Hkewire 
fignalizcd tfeemfclm, ran with their axes.againft the pur- 
fuing ROmarf», and made a rigorous oppofition ; but beiri'e 
at lepgth brerpewered, and oiFering to furrender upon ho- 
^urable Conditions, which were denied by the enemy fP) 
they nturdered all their children, and themfelves j fo that 
not one of tnem was found alive. 

' After this defeat, the Gauls feem to have been quiet for 
fome time, whether exhautted and difpirited by repeated 
defeats, or that they left it to the Germans to harafs them, 
as they in faft did, and gave the couneil much trouble, 
though to very little cffeift, they being conftantly overcome, 
as often as they engaged him; but he met. foon after, 
with a more dreadful enemy in Sylla s while Home was fo 
rent, and in fuch confternation, on account of thofe two 
fadJions, which we have deferibed in th^ Roman hiftory, 
that they rather fought the friendfliip of the Gauls than 
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Synjjatnt their reduction: but Sylla found means by his addrefs 
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gain them to his party. Hence it is probable, that he fuf- 
jtA *0 live in peace during the whole time of his 

aruatorlhip ; for we hear nothing relating to them durins 
that period, nor for fome fpace after his death, though the 
feene of war was now removed into Spain and Portugal by 
Sertorius, where he had vefy great fuccefs agaiiiR Pompey, 
who was fent againft him. This war was no fooner termi- 
nated, than a new one began in the heart of Italy under 
c **n*^***’ 'W^ho was at the head of an army confifting 
chiefly of Gaulifh Hayes, whom hedefigned, after vanquilh- 
ing the tw^ to have led back over the Alps ifiV? 

^cir own CQm^||ibut they were foon totally defeated by 
Craffus, and Sjwfficus himfelf llain, after having sought 
with incredible bravery. Forty thoufand Gapls were kill- 
ed on the fpot j the reft fled into Lufitania, where they were 
lopn after cut off by Pgmpey. Whether the Tranfalpine 
GauU had any ;fhare in this rebejlion, does not appear. In 


. (*^1. conditions were, manly refufed, their love of 

that iheir honour (hoqld be pre- challity made them prefer fuch 
ferved} that they (hould not be an honourable death, as coulA 
® that thyy not but call a more (hameful 

ftould be employed in the fer- brand on thofe who ftyled them 
5^? B^rbariijas, and vet ufed fuchi 

^tio^ heingdemcd,th^#dtild brave matrons in Vo inhuman a 
nave Cdhtcntcd themfel ves with manner { i )» 
thdnt^fbu<i|'(liiatbeioginhu-- 

iul!? Val* Max* lib* iv, cap. I, Frontin ' 



V}e Hiflofy of the Gauls. 

that famed confplracy of Catallne they were indeed invited 
sjnto it by fome of his pattifans, in hopes of drawing fome 
ciSnfiderable helps from thence but the ambaffadors of the 
* Allobroges (Q^)j then at Rome, who had been alfo tam- 
pered with, made fuch an ample difeovery of the* whole 
defign to their proteftor Q^Fab. Sanga, and he to the con- 
fuls, that it was happily prevented and difconc(frted. 

From hence it appears that the Gauls had lived this Jong 
time in peace and friendfhip with Rome, wdiatever feuds 
prevailed among them in the heart of their country : the 
Hclvetii wxre the people wKo kindled that war which 
brought Cxfar over the Alps, and ended in the conqueftof 
that brave and warlike nation. Orgetorix was the firft 
caufe of it, w|»o, whether through want of room, or a de- 
fire to ijxchange his inclement country for a milder, or for 
fome other caufe not mentioned by any writer, had engaged 
a great number of their countrymen to burn their towns and 
villages, and to go in fearch of new conquefts Julius Cae- 
far, to whofe lot the whole country of Gaul had fallen, 
made fuch hafte to fupprefs them, that be reached the 
Rhone in eight clays, broke down the bridge of Geneva, 
and, in a few days more, finilhed the famed wail between 
that city and Mount Jura, now St. Claude, which extended 
leventeen miles in length, was fixteen feet high, fortified 
with towers and redoubts at proper diftances, and a ditch 
that ran the whole length of it (R). Whilll he was thus 
employed/ and waited for the neceflary reinforcements, he 
amufed the Helvetii, who had fent to demand a paflage 
. . 5 |?frough the country of the A llobroge^, till being prepared 
for adlion, be rejeaed their demand! ;|^eadfui battle en- 
fued;'-^n which they loft one hundred^n^ thirty thoufand 
men, in fpite of all their valour, befides a number of pri- 
foners, among whom were the wife and daughter of Org^ 
torix, the leader of this unforti^^ate expedition. The reft 
fubinitted, and begged they might be permitted to fettle 
among the ./Fdui, from whom they originally fprung 5 and. 
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(Q^) Tbefe inhabited the rc- 
gions at the foot of the Alps, 
known now by the names of Sa- 
voy, Diiuphine, and Piedrnont. 

' (R) If his own accouiSt of it 
may be relied upon (2), he did 
not fet out till the beginning of 
April f and yet this flupendous 
work was finidied by the ides or 


1 3 th of the month: fo that, fub- 
trafting the eight days he was 
on his march, it muft have been 
all done in about five days r a 
grpdlgious work ! confidering 
had but one legion there, or 
even though the whole country 
had alfificd him in raifing it. 


( ») CqmtncAt* lib. i. cap* h ^ f«q* 
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The S^ory of tJfi Gauls. 

Jaft* they obtained permifflon to go 
thither (Sjj;, . This atticw and viftorp, joined to the policy 
and Uieredible dlf^atch iy«h which Csefar had conduaed 
t^he cn^^nzCj^ained him fuch reputation, and, at the 
feme tia«, the Gauls with fach a panic, that they, 

ftrtjvc wQO ^Quld pay him the firft homage and congratula- 
tions^ and procure his friendlhip. 

We formerly remiwked the fed divided ftate in which he 
fodnd them at hw firft coming among them, their great va- 
riety of governments, their jealoufy of each other, the over- 
grown power of forne, and the reduftion of others to a 
ftate of dependence next to flavery: Csefer, who knew heft 
how to take advantage of thefe inteftine br^ls, foon be- 
came the proteftor of the opprefled, a terror tel4he oppreflbr, 
and the umpire of all their contentions. Among thofe who 
applied to him for afliftance, were his allies the .^Edui, 
againft a^om Arioviftus, king of the Germans, joined 
with the Arverni (T) in their late wars, had taken the coun- 
try of ihe Sequmi from them, and obliged them to fend hof- 
tages to him. Caefer demanded the reftitution of both, and 
in an interview with that haughty and treacherous prince, 
was near falling, a fecrifice to his perfidy; upon which he 
immediately turned his whole power againft him, forced 


, (S) The /Edul were fituate confirmed what Lifeus had af- 
bet^cn the rivers Seine. Loire, ferted, but without nainino' his 
and Swne, and were the only brother; and, wh,n defar 
aHies Cafar then had. Their’s would have puniihed him for 
being a fruitfel tlwy his perfidy, generoufly inte?-^ 

had promued him ceded for him, and obtai ied his 

with corn; bu#Biai»fo many pardon (^). 
delays, that he beg^ to fufpea (T) The Arverni were feated 

their fidelity, and to find himfelf on the Loire, and were ihcall- 
j» great difirefs for want of pri^ ed from their metropolis Arver- 
vifion. Divitiacuftv one of tHp num, now Clermont, the ca» 
lords of this country, was then pital of the Guiennois. They 
in hisarmy, with Lifcus,oneof were once the moft powerful 
tWirmagirtrates; Catfarexaraui. people of the Gauls ; their ter- 
eo them both about it feparatc- ritories are faid to have reached 
fy, and the latter told him, that from the ocean to the Rhine on ' 
Pproonx,^ the younger bro^ one fide, and the Pyrenees on 
tl»r of Divijtkcus, del|gmngto the otHfcr (4), 
fei^ umn tlje rupreme poilfe. The Sequani were neighbours 
wd wed bimfelf with to tne j?Bdui, and inhabited that 
HolVeci^ aha (ent that corn to part of Gallia fielgica called 
thein ^^ch fhould have been upper Burgundy, now Franche' 
^ Dlvitiacus Comtd* 
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^ him (U) out of his ftrong entrenchments, and gave him a 

overthrow. Arioviaus cfcaped, with difficulty, over dtftatid. 
the Rhine ; bm his two wives, and a daughter, with a great 
number of Germans of dittin<$|k)n, fell into the conqueror's 
hand. Caefar, after this {Ignat viftory, put his army into 
winter-quarters ; and went in perfon t# the other fide of 
the Alps, to make the neceflary preparations for the next 
campaign By this time the Belgx in general were fo 
terrified at his fuccefs, that they entered into a confederacy fidtrau ' 
againfl: the Romans as their common enemy, of which he 
no fooner received intelligence, than he left Rome, and 
proceeded fo rapidly, that he arrived upon their confines in 
about fifteen days. Upon his arrival the Rhemi fubmitted j 
but the rell, appointing Galba, king of the Sueflbnes, gc- 
ner.al of all their forces, wffiich amounted to a hundred and 
fifty ihoufand men, marched dire£l:ly againit him. Caefar, AurrihU 
who had feized on the bridge of the Axona, now Aifne, Jlaughttr 
led his light horfe and infantry over it, and whilft the Gauls 
w^ere encumbered in crolling that river, made fuch a ter- 
lible {laughter, that the river was filled with the dead, ini 
fomuch that their bodies ferved for a bridge to thofe who 
efcaped. This new vidory ilruck fueb terror into the reft, 
that they difperfed themfelves, and the Suefibnes, Bello- 
vaci, Ambiones, with fome others, fubmitted. The Nervii, ^he Ner* 
indeed, joined with the Atrebates and Veromandui, againft 
him 5 andy having firft fecured their wives and children, 
made a f/renuous refiftance for fome time, but were at 
Ifijagth defeated, and the greateft part of them flain. The 
' reft, wi/h their wives and old men, furrendtejed themfelves, 
and allowed to live in their own cities and towns as 

formerly. The Aduatici were next fubdued, itod, for their 
treachery to the conqueror (W),fo]d forllaves,to thenumber 

of 

® Comment, lib. i. cap, i, &feq* 

(U) Csefar, who lofi no ad- Ariovifius fo averfe, to corae to 
vantage he could get of an ene- action before that time, 
my, had intelligence, that fome (W)There werethe remains 
^German prophetefles (and fuch of thofe Cimbri whom Manus 
were in high eileem among had delated in Italy, ^i^d had 
them) had foretold that they been Icgto the banks of th<^ 
could not be viaorious till after Rhine to guard the baggage, 
the new moon; or rather, he They mad^ pretended fub- 
,knew that was, a fuperftitious miffion to Ca^lai, and^ lurren- 
notion common among them dered their arms to him ; but 
and all the Gauls ; and this it had concealed a thrrd part of 
was made him “ 
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of fifty thoufaod. Young Craflus, the fon of the trlumvli^* ^ 
fubdued likewifc feven o|her nations, and took pofleffion dr 
their cities 5 exploits which not only completed the con- * 
queft of fee Belgsc, but indniced fcveral nations from be-^ 
yqnd ^e Bhine to fubmit to the conqueror. The Veneti, 
or' ancient inhabitants of Vannes in Brittany, who had been 
Hkewife obliged to fend hoftages to the conqueror, were, in 
the mean time, making great preparations by fea and land 
to recover their liberty. Cjefar, then in Illyricum, was 
forced to equip a fleet on the Loire, and having given 
the command to Brutus, d^eafed them by land, as Bru- 
tus did by fea; and having put their chief men to death, 
fold the reft for flaves. The Unelli, with Veridorix, their 
chief, together tvith the Lexovii and Aulerci, were, about 
the fame time^ fubdued by Sabinus, and the Aqiiitani by 
CraflTus,'. with the lofs of thirty thoufand men. There re- 
mained nothing of Gaul but the countries of the Morini 
and Menapii (X) to be conqu^ed. CxTu marched againfl 
them, but found them fo ttrongly entrenched in their inac- 
CcfTiblc fortrefles; that he contented himfelf with burning 
and ravaging their country ; and having put his troops into 
winter-quarters, paffed' again over the Alps, to keep a more 
watchful eye on feme of bis rivals ; but he was foon after 
obliged to defend his Gaulifii conquclls again it fome 
GerrUan nations, who w^ere in motion to fettle there, to 
the number of four hundred thoufand. Thefe^ Jie totally 
defeated, and then refolved to carry his conque.ing arms 
into Germany. ^ ^ 

Upon bi^ into Gaul he found it lubourin-T under 

a great faratft’%^^hicb had caufed an univerfal revolc.-^tCotta 
and Sabinusfvs^ho were left in the country of the Eburones, 
now Liege, were betrayed into an ambuOi by Ambiorix, 
one of their chiefs, and molt of their men were cutoff. 
The Aduatld bad fallen upon Cicero, who was en- 
camped with one legion, and had reduced him to great dif- 
trefs: at the fame time Labienus, with his legion, was at- 
tacked by Indutiomarus, at the Rheni and Seno'nes ; but by 

the Romans in the night ; upon Gelders, and Juliers. Thofc of 
which he broke dovvi^e gates the Aulerci and Lexovii arc 
of their city, put mat#of them now the Eureux and Lifieux. 
totbe fword, and fold the reft As to the Unelli, their abode is 
for flaves (2). differently guelTed at, but with- 

.(X) Tjhefe are the territories out any certainty. 
nowM^led Ferouennw, Clcves, . 

^ ^a) Cotnutl^lib. ih wp. !> ^8 feq. 
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one bold fally be put them to flight, and killed their general. 

* Csefar acquired no fmall credit by quelling all thefe revolts j Cjtfar 
but each vidlory cofl; him fo many lives, that he was forced fo/ceJ t§ 
to have recourfe to Pompey for a frefli fupply, who readily 
granted him two of his legions to fecure his Gaulifh con- jZj>7raop^^ 
quells. * 

But it was not long before thefe people, ever reftlefs un- and to r/- 
der a foreign yoke, revolted again, and obliged him to re- i»fo 
turn. He foon reduced the Nervii, Aduatici, Menapii, 
and Treviri, tlie laft of which had excited the revolt, under T 

the command of Ambiorix •, but in a little time be found 
the flame fprCad much farther, even to the greateil part of * 
the Gauls, who had chofen the brave Vercingetorix for 
their generaliihmo. Csefar was forced to leave Infubrja, 
whither he had retired to watch the motions of Pompey, 
and, ill the midft of frod and fnow, repafs the Alps, 
into the province of Narbonne, where he aflembled hid 
fcattercvi troops with all poffible fpeed; and, notwithiland- 
ino- the cold wca her, befieged and took Noviodunum, now 
Noyons, defeating Vercingetorix, who was come to the 
relief of that place. He next took the city of Avaricum, 

now Boarges, one of the Rrongeft in Gaul, which had a 

garrifon of forty thoufand men, of whom be made fuch Jluuzhtir 
dreadful (laughter, that hardly eight hundred e leaped, 

Whllft he befieging Gcrgovia, the capita] of the Ar- 

: he /as informed that the Nitiobriges, cr Agenois, 

nfiiis ; and that the il^^dui were fending a rcinforce- 
/en thoufand men to Vercingetorix. Upon this 
Jnce he left Fabius to carry on the fiege,and march- 
ed aixjrilt the A^:dui. Thefe, upon his approach, fubmitted, ^duipn^ 
in anneannee, and were pardoned; but foon alter that tendajuh^ 
whole nation rofe up i)i arms, and murdered all the Italian to 

troops in their capital. Ca:far, in this ^nicrgcncy, refolved 

„.L„ 

ons, it off, and burnt the place. 

'’LabienJs'! jufflf thinking that Cjfar 
ance marched to ioin him, and in his route deteattd a 

SLTdYng all over Celtic Gaul, whither yercngetor.x had 
Cjefar haftened, and having ara n 


him. 


Carry off 
h 'ts military 




tion round tjie place, with a defign to ftarve him in it, re- 
fufed all offers of capitulation. At length the iong-expe£led 
reinforcement arrived, confifting of one hundred and fixty 
thoufand men, under four generals: thefe made fevcral 
fruitlefs attacks on Cjefar’s trenches, but were defeated in 
jtbree feveral battles, which at length obliged Vercingetorix 
at furrender at diferetion. Csefar ufed all his prifoners with 
gre^t feverity, except the Aildui and Arverni, by whofe 
means he hoped to gain over their nations, which were the 
two mofl: potent of Celtic Gaul, as he actually accomplifhed, 
for both of them fubmitted to him, and the former received 


Cafar'sre- 

the 


^generate 

Wuhdmife- 

gaui^va 


him into their capital, where he paffed the, winter, after he 
had put his army into winter-quarters. This campaign, as 
it proved one of the moft fatiguing he had ever made, fo 
he gained more glory by it than any Roman general had 
done before : yet could not all this fuccefs procure him 
from the fervile I'enate, now wholly devoted to his rival, 
a prolongation of his proconfulfbip. 

The Gauls now refolving to have as many feparate ar- 
mies as provinces, in order to enibarrafs him t])c more, Cae- 
far, and his generals Labienus and Fabius, were forced to 
fight them one after another ; which they did, however, 
with fuch fuccefs, that, notwithftariding the feverity of the 
- feaJfon, they fubdued the Bituriges, Carnuti, Rhemi, and 
Bellovaci, with their general Correus *, by which means they 
at once reduced all the Belgic provinces borderim^ on Celtic 
Gaul. The next who fubmitted were the lr,.!vlri, the 


Eburones, and the Andes, under their general D^. nmar^^^ 
The laft place which held out againft him w-as Ujueilodu- 
num, which was defended by the two lail adling gN,^icrals 
of the Gauls, Drapes the Sennonian, and Luterius the Ca- 
durcean. The place being ftrong, and w^ell garrifoned, 
Caffar was obliged to march thither from the fartheft part 
of Belgic Gaul*, and foon after reduced it, for want of 
water. Here, again, he eaufed the right-hands of all that 
were fit to bear arms to be cut off, to deter the reft from 
revoking again. Thus was the conqueft of Gaul finifbed 
gmjdetee from the Alps and Pyrenees to the Rhine, all which vafl^^ 
traft was now reduced to a Roman province, under the go- 
yernment of a pnetor. The fum of all the provinces, cities, 

* ' and prifoners taken, if not exaggerated by that conqueror 

and Plutarch, the reader may foe in the Roman hiftory. 

Thus ended, in a great meafure, the liberty of that once 
famed and warlike natidm Some cities, or commonwealths, 
heweyer, wesrc permitted to rciiliam free, fuch as the Ner- ' 
\a,jGibat>#f, Suefl&neij, Lquei J; others retained the 

ti^ o£ ta iWine» fuch as the .£dui, JLi^ones, 

^ ' Rhcmi* 
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Rhcmi, and Carnutes : and the reft were reduced into the 
^orm of a Roman province. To underftand precifely the 
difFerence of thefe three conditions, it mull be obferved that 
the firft had a number of foldiers quartered upon them, to 
keep them in awe(Y) ; the confederates were laid under 
tribute, and compelled to fupport a vaft number of tax- 
gatherers, which, like fo many leeches, fucked out the very 
vitals of the country (Z). But when the country was con- 
verted into a province, the inhabitants were deprived of the 
privilege of being governed by their own laws and ma- 
giftrates, and fuddled with governors from Rome, having 
full power and authority (cum imperio & fecuribus) over 
iheir lives and eftates. it was on account of this threefold 
tyranny that they fo often revolted; for, as Tacitus him- 
fclf obferves, in the reign of Tiberius, the continuance of 
thofe taxes, the exto» tions of ufurers, and infolence of the 
foldiers, were become fo intolerable, that it drove the 
Gaulllh cities irwo a frcfli rebellion. 

Gaul was foon after divided into fixteen provinces, the Yr. of FI, 
names of which tlic reader will find in the note (A); each . 
of which groaned, more or lefs, under the Roman tyranny, 
according as they were more or lefs favoured by the em- 
perors, or by tlie praetors appointed to rule them. How- callia M- 

*vided into 


(Y) In which cafe, if thefe 
provinces cyitinued <juict and 
peaceable, yricy had, it Teems, 
no great ^rmics quartered in 

jofephus tells us 
(i ;, tli^, in 'riius’s time, they 
had n,5j^^more than twelve hun- 
dred foldiers in ganilon in all 
Gaul ; although, adds he, they 
had lought tor their liberty 
agaiiitl the Romans above eight 
hundred years, and lead near as 
inany cities as the Romans had 
then foldiers there. 

(Z) arc told that, after 
►Julius Ctefar had fininied the 
con.jucll ot Gaul, he laid it 
under a tax, or tribute, oi Ho. 
quadrigenties (2’), that is, about 
a million ot Englifli crowns. 
Hw much heavier they were 


/faxed in fubfequent reigns, may 
me cafily guefted by their iic- 

(i) Antiq. lib. ii. 

Yol, XVI, 


quent revolts, and continual fixteenpro* 
complaints againft thole extor- *uinc(S. 
tions and opprcifions. . 

(A) Vicnnenfis, Narbonenfis 
prlmn, Narbonenfis fccunda, 

Aquilania prima & fecunda, 
Noveinpopulana, Alpes maritl- 
m:e, Bcigica prima & fecunda, 

Oerinania prima & fecunda, 
Lugdunenfis prima, fecunda, & 
tertia, Maxima Sequanorum, 8c 
Alpes Graeccc. 

This divifion, however, was 
not made by Julius Cxfar, fince 
we find it ftill under the three 
diirmcHons in which he left 
them, when Auguftus caufed the 
firftcenfus to be made in it; 
but was begun towards the lat- 
ter end of this emperor’s reign, 
and finiflied by fome of his fuc- 
ceffors. 

(i) Eutrop.lib. vl. 
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/ever, neither under Caefar, whilft he lived, nor even under 
his fucceflbr Auguftus, do we read of any confiderable re-^ 
volt \ on the contrary, though the latter did, in a manner, 
begin his reign with making them undergo a cenfus, which* 
is the firft we find made out of ^taly, they fuhmitted to it 
patiently. Some years after, indeed, when Drufus was fent 
thither to ftop the incurfions which the Germans were fre- 
quently making upon them(B), and had begun a fccond, 
and perhaps a more fevere impofition ; they began to ex- 
prcfs a univerfal inclination to take up armvS,and regain their 
liberties. We have clfcwhere ohferved how/tbat politic ge- 
neral diverted them from it, by inviting all the Gaulifli 
chiefs to affiil at the confecration of the temple which the 
Lugd'inenfes had built in [honour of Julius Cacfar ; and, 
upon their coming, behaved with fuch addrefs and con- 
defcenfion, that they not only dropped their intended re- 
volt, but agreed to build an altar to Augullus, and to pay 
him divine honours, even during his life. Sixty Gaulifli 
nations, it feems, contributed to the rearing and adorning 


(B) It is hardly to he doubt- 
ed, but the Qauls, who werefo 
much opprefled by the plunder- 
ing and infolences of the Ro- 
mans, and found themfclves too 
weak now to make head again ft 
them, by fome private means, 
pither invited the Germans as 
friends, or hired them as auxi- 
liaries to their afllliance; and 
this feems to have been the be- 
ginning of the colonies ot the 
Pranks; for thofe Germans, 
whether defeated by the Ro- 
mans, 6r, which is more likely, 
bought off by them, began, by 
little and little, to fettle on the 
borders of Gallia. We are told, 
that Auguftus tranfplanted the 
Suevi and Sicainbri, who fgb- 
mitted to him, into Gallia, and 
afligned them lands along thp 
Rhine (S). And of Tiberius 
wcTcad, that he brought forty 
jhoufand of thofe that furren- 
dered tbemfelves in the Ger- 
man war, over into Gallia, and 


fettled them on the banks of the 
Rhine (4). 

To this we may add, what 
another author tells us of the 
emperor Probus, in whofe reign 
above fixty cities had revolted 
from the Homans, oand made a 
bold pufli to regain t^cir liberty. 
This prince, fays he ( march- 
ed with a great armyinj^ CSui'f 
which, after Pofthumiu death, 
was all in commotioff; and, 
when Aurelian was killed, was, 
in a manner, poireffed by the 
Germans. There he gained fo 
many victories, that he reco- 
covered from the Barbarians 
fixty of the moft noble cities of 
Gallia ; and whereas they had 
overfpread all Gaul without con- 
trol, he flew near four hun-'^ 
dred thoufand of thofe who had 
feated thernfelves within the 
Roman territories, and tranf- 
planted the remainder of them 
beyond the rivers Neckar'«id 
Elbe. ) 


(5)5ttcton* in Vit, Aug. (4) Idem in Tiber. (5) Vopifc. in 
Vk. Pfob, ^ottoman. Pranco-Grall. cap. 3. 
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cf this magnificent altar, which was confecrated on the firft 
of Augufl ; and games were, at the fame time, inftituted, 
in honour of this new kind of deity p. 

Notwithftariding this fulfome adulation, which might 
probably be owing to the prefence of Drufus, they did not 
long fufpend their favourite defign of regaining their li- 
berty, whenever fortune (hould prefent a proper opportu- 
nity. The druids, on the contrary, feein to have exerted 
themfelves to cherifh that noble fpirit, and to prevent any 
farther defection from their ancient religion ; and hence, in 
all probability, arofe thofe fiequent revolts, as well as ri- 
gorous edi£fs, that were publilhcd againll them in the fuc- 
ceeding reigns. However that be, the violent extortions, 
and horrid butcheries, which they underwent under Cali- 
gula, were of themfelves fufiicient to have fpirited up a lefs 
warlike nation ; though that reign w^as not long enough to 
ripen their defign, and under the next they either enjoyed 
more indulgence, or, which is as likely, were more itri£tly 
obferved: but in that of Nero, under whom they were more 
cruelly treated than ever, the brave Julius Vindex (C), at 
that time governor of Celtic Gauf, declared his refolution 
to free his country from flavery, and the empire from that 
bloody tyrant. As foon as his defign was known, the Gauls, 
harafied and reduced to beggary by intolerable impofts, 
flocked to him from all*parts ; fo that, though he had no 
Piomans i^der his command, yet he foon faw himfelf at the 
head of /nc hundred thoufand armed men. When Nero 
h^ird ^ news of this revolt, he exprefled uncommon fa- 
li^CLjbn, as it would afibrd him occafion for frefli extor- 
tions /ind cruelties. What he feemed, moll affeaed with 
w^as,"that Vindex, in fome of his edids, had lligmatized 
him as an unlkilful harper ; a reproach which Hung him lo 
feverely, that, inllead of making fuiiable preparations to op- 

P Vide Strab. lib. iv. Suctoii. in Auguft. Liv. &c. 


Encou* 
raged by 
the drmdt. 


Caligula's 

extortions. 


^index's 
rewh in 
Caul. 


Nero's 
Jlran ^e hi* 
haviour^ 


(C) He was defeended from 
the ancient kings ot Aquitain,^ 
and had a natural averlioii to 
all tyrants. Cpon his firft re- 
folution of revolting, he fent to 
perfuadc Galba, then in Spain, 
to do the fame ; who neither 
i^wed his advice^ nor be- 


(i) Plut* in Galb. 
cap, i6. 


trayed his defign ; though fome 
other governors, to whom he 
wrote on the fame fubjec% lent 
his letters to Nero : but Galbu, 
upon receiving a ferond letter 
from him, a6tLially railed a re- 
volt there (i). 


pio, lib. Ixiii. Sueton, in Ner. Tacit, lib. i. 
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pofc the rebel by force of arms, he afFc£^ed to perform in 
public as a mufician, and appeal to the judgement of the 
people for the fallhood of this malignant imputation. But 
when he was certainly informed of the progrcfs Vindex had 
ma4c in Gaul, .and of Galba’s revolt in Spain, he left Na- 
ples in defpair, and repaired to Piome : however, a frivo- 
lous, but fortunate omen, as he imagined, having difpelled 
his fears, he returned again to his mufical amufements, 
without taking one ftep to fupprefs either revolt. We need 
not repeat the unworthy behaviour, and dreadful end, of 
that emperor, of which a full account has been given in a 
former volume : all that needs be recapitulated concerning 
the ill fuccefs of our Gaiililh general is, that his army hav- 
ing been furprifed by that of Rufus Virginius, who had 
marched againft him, the Gauls were defeated, with the 
lofs of twenty-two thoufand men killed on the fpot ; upon 
which Vindex, in a fit of rage and defpair, laid violent 
hands upon himfelf, and the reft difperfed for want of a 
leader. Galba experienced better fuccefs, and was foon af- 
ter raifed to the empire ; but the Gauls were fo heavily op- 
prefled, and fo loaded with taxes by him, that they dared 
not undertake any thing againft his authority. In the great 
ftruggle between his two fucceflbrs, Otho and Vitellius, 
though they heartily hated both, yet they were forced to 
declare for the latter, by Fabius Valens, who, in his march 
through their territories towards Italy, whither hea.vas lead- 
ing a powerful army, committed the greateft. plun^lers and 
extortions. This rapacity threw the nation into fucl» a ter^ 
ror, that every province and city fent ambafiadors npn?et 
him, and bribe him with large prefents, to prevent^^heir 
towns from being either plundered or burnt (D). 

They recovered themfelvcs, however, fo far, notwith- 
ftanding all thefe oppreflions, as to make feveral bold pufties 
for liberty, efpecially in the reign of Vefpafian. We have 
given an account of it in a former volume, as well as of the 
peace that emperor thought fit to grant them, rather than 
exafperate them to turn their arms againft him at that junc- 
ture. In Adrian’s time, this province was vifitcd by that 
emperor, in his progrefs through the empire, and as it had 

(D) Amongft thofe that fuf- forced to buy their pardon from 
fered the effects of his fury and him by an iinmenfe fum, be- 
airaricc, was the city of Vienne, fi dcs a large donative, the^fur- 
againft which that of Lyons had render of «ll their arms, and- 
iqftigated him,, as having aided furnlfliing his army with pro- 
kte noble Vindex m his vUions* 
levok. They were therefore 

been 
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been greatly opprefled and impoverilhed during the fnrmef 
reigns, he left, wherever he pafled, feme tokens of his pity 
and munificence, and built feveral ftately edifices, efpecially 
a fumptuous palace, in honour of Plotina, Trajan’s widow. 
He did not omit, at the fame time, to repair all the Roman 
towns and fortrefies in that country, to keep them in fub- 
jedtioji. No confulerablc revolt happened during his and 
fome of the fucceeding reigns. All this while they feem to 
have made a remarkable figure, and borne a great fway ; 
(ince, in that famous contelt between Severus and his com- 



petitors, the Gauls having firll fainted him emperor, their 
example was followed by almoft all the provinces in Eu- 
rope, and he was univerfaily acknowleged and received with 
the loudeit acclamatioiis. He proved, however, very un- c/injiiant 
gr^ful to them, at kaft to the Chriftians in this country, in Gaul 
having raifed a furious perfecution againfl: them, inlligated p^^Jecuted, 
by his favourite Plautianus, who took occafion, from a fol- 
dier’s refufing to wear a crown as a donative, to feize on 
the eftates of all the Chrifiians of rank and quality, and to 
put a great number to death, and amongft them Irenceus, 
the worthy bifliop of Lyons. Gaul was again made the Gaula^aiu 
feene of war, in the remarkable conteft between GaUienus 
and Pofthumius, the latter of whom had delivered this pro- 
vince from the dominion of the Germans, under which it 
had groan^ for fome time, and for which he had been ac- 
knowlegeXemperor, both there and in Spain and Britain. 
Pofthumjus having been murdered by his foldiers, Lollianus 
emperor of that part of Gaul which borders 
upon tie Rhine ; whilft Viaorinus, whom Pofthumius had 
taken-^r his colleague, governed over the reft. Both tbefe 
being foon after murdered, and the fon of the latter, then 
an infant, being named his fucceflbr, the Gauls butchered 
him likewife, and fet up in his room M. Aurelius Marius, 
formerly an armourer, but a inan of extraordinary courage 
and ftrength : he being likewife affalTin^ed by a folder, 
who had been formerly bis journeyman, P. PhtIus, or e- 
fuvius Tetricus, a man of fenatorial and confular dignity, 

^was proclaimed throughout this province, ^ 

acknowleged in Spain and Britain, tetricus 
enjoy his dignity, before the conftant diflenfions and muti- 

nies which happened in his Ire in*^aU*other '*'* 

the emperor Aurelian, who had reftored pe Cant.aad 

carts of the empire, made him wilh to be fairly rid of it. rtdutesit. 

&[sevenTme\eafontofufpea,t^^^^ 

lian into Gaul; and fhough he made » ^ 
againft him at the battle of Chalooe, y > P 
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{€t| yielded himfelf to that emperor ; fo that the Gaulifli 
troops for want of a leader> were entirely cut off, and this 
province was reduced to its former obedience. In the reign 
(if of Conftantine, who is fiippofcd to have been the perfoii who 
firft divided the wdiole empire into four parts, each con- 
* taining a number of provinces, or, as they were then called, 
diocefes. , Gaul was made one of thofe diocefes, governed 
D. 330. by a prefe6tus praetorio,- whofe government included Gaul, 

I Britain, and Spain. Gaul contained feventeen provinces, 

fix of which were ilylcd confular, and the roll: under cer- 
tain prefidents, who refided in the capitals of each ; all of 
which are as follow : 


Pt ■QVinccs. 


Coful or or cm or rcjuled at 


1 . NarbonenfisPrima, 

2. Secunda, 

3. Viennenfis, 
ij.AlpesG raise StPenninx, 

5. Alpes Maritimce, 

6 Lugdunenfis Prima, 
y, Sccunda, 

8, . Tertia, 

g, Q^arta, 

10. Sequania, 

11. Aquitauia Prima, 

2 2. Secauda, 

13. Novempopuiania, 

14, Germanica Prima, 

15, Secunda, 

16. Belgica Prima, 

__ Secunda, 


Narbonne, in Languedoc, v 
Aix, in Provence. 

Vienne, in Dauphin e. 
Moneilriers, in Savoy, 
j Ebrodunum, now Embrun, in 
I Dauphiiie. 

Lugdunum, now Lyons; 

PiOan, in Normandy. 

C Cicfarodunum, now Tours, in 
( Touraine, 

'Sens, in Champaign**. 
Bezanqon, in Franeb^vComte. 
Bourges, in Berry. ^ 
Bourdcaux, in Guicnne.>^ . ^ ^ 

J Aufeorum, now Aux, »^'apiul 
of Gafeony. 

Moguntia, now* Mentz. 
Coloiiia, now Cologn. 

Ci V i t a s Tre V i r o r u in , no w Tr ie r 3 * 
— Durocortorum,nowRheims. 


Bdfides the governors of the above provinces, the fame 
emperor appointed comites, or counts, in the cities, and 
duces in the frontier towns, to adminifter juRice according 
to the Roman laws. This was the Rate and government of 
Gaul, when the Goths gained a footing in the fouthern 
part, which was then called Narbon'enfis *, it having been 
granted to them by the emperor Honorius, upon their quit- 
ting Italy. Some fervices they did afterwards to the em- 
pire, obtained for them a frefli fettkment in Aquitania. 
After them camte the Burgundi, a great and warlike people, . 
feated on the other fide of the Rhine (they had been called in 

by 



nc Eiflory of the Gauls. ' ^0 

by Stllicho, to defend the Gaulilh borders from the Franks, 
who were on their march to invade it on that fide), and 
feized on all the fouth-eafi: part of it, which was from 
them called Upper and Lower Burgundy. This fettlement 
did not, however, hinder the Franks, a fierce and warlike 
nation of Germany, from invading and occupying that part 
of Gaul which lies between the Rhine and the VVefer, and 
extending themfelvcs from the river hlayne, on the fouth, 
quite to the German ocean, on the north. Thefe w^ere a 
compound of various nations, fuch»as Sicambri, Brufteri, 

Salici, Cherufei, and fome others of lefs note. We lhall 
have occafion to dwell more on their origin, names, cha- 
rader, conquefts, and hiftory, in a fublcqucnt chapter. A.D.4,f 
All that we fliall add here, is, that they afiifted fome of ** J 
tl^ maritime Gaulifii provinces, efpecially thofe of Brittany, ^hemaru 
mainly, Flanders, and Picardy, to fliake olF the Roman 
yoke ; by which means they polfelTcd themfelvcs alfo of the fhaf! « 
Germania Prima and Secunda, and of the two Belgiic t/ieRQ^fg 
above mentioned. In the fequel, they chofe Pharamond joke^ 
for their king, who was the founder of the French mo- 
narchy, and in wdiofe reign the Romans drove the Franks out 
of Gaul. His fuccefibr Clodion endeavoured to regain 
it, but was defeated in the attempt; and it was under Me- 
roveus, who caufed himfelf to be chofen king in his dead, 


that the Hunns poured in their numerous hods into Gaul; 
of which>?xpedition w’C fhall fpeak in its proper place. As 
for the j-eigns of Pharamond, and his fuccellbrs, they fall 
withir^/he province of Modern liiftory. 


END OF THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 







